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THE  HYMNS  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  LUKE 

The  outward  form  of  Lk  i,  5-ii.  52  invites  investigation  of 
sources.  The  prologue  of  the  Gospel  (Lk  i.  1-4)  is  a  genu- 
ine Greek  period,  clearly  indicative  of  the  literary  culture  of 
its  author ;  yet  it  is  followed  by  one  of  the  most  Hebraistic 
portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Lk  i.5-ii.52  exhibits 
throughout  a  marked  affinity  for  the  better  portions  of  the. 
Septuagint ;  while  in  the  brief  compass  of  the  prologue  there 
are  no  less  than  five  words'  that  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  six  others  that  occur  only  rarely.'  No  great- 
er contrast  in  style  could  be  imagined  than  that  which  exists 
between  Lk  i.  1-4  and  the  passage  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. The  contrast  has  usually  been  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  is  closely  following  a  source  in 
Lk  i.  5-ii.  52.  The  prologue  represents  Luke's  own  style; 
the  following  passage  represents  the  style  of  one  of  his 
sources. 

In  recent  years  this  conclusion  has  been  disputed  by  Holtz- 
mann,"  by  Dalman,*  and  especially  by  Harnack.*    Harnack 


*  iTL)(iip<iv  occurs  about  twelve  times,  of  which  seven  fall  in  the  literary' 
Greek  of  2,  3,  4  Maccabees;  ^i/yijaic  occurs  about  twelve  times,  mostly 
in  Sirach;  vkrfpo^Ppf<n  occurs  only  once;  vin^pcn^,  only  four  times; 
^Mpifiot^,  about  five  times  ;  7rapaKo\ovdiuj  only  twice,  in  2  Maccabees  (the 
text  doubtful  in  both  places). 

' Hand-Co tnmtntar,  1.  i.  p.  ig. 

'  Woru  Jesu,  i.  pp.  3if..  150.  183,  226,  249. 

'  Das  Magnificat  der  Elisabet  (Luc  i,  4fr-SS)  nebst  einigen  Bemcrk- 
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would  explain  the  difference  in  style  between  the  prologue 
and  the  passage  that  immediately  follows  by  the  conscious 
art  of  the  author.  In  the  prologue,  Luke  is  writing  accord- 
ing to  his  own  natural  style;  in  the  following  narrative,  he 
is  imitating  the  style  of  the  Septuagint.  At  first  sight  the 
hypothesis  seems  very  unlikely.  It  attributes  to  Luke  a 
refinement  of  art  which  hardly  seems  natural  in  an  ancient 
writer.  But  first  impressions  must  be  modified.  For  as  a 
matter  of  fact  imitations  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Lucan 
writings  cannot  altogether  be  denied.  For  example,  despite 
his  literary  affinities,  Luke  uses  the  Hebraistic  iy^vtro 
far  more  than  it  is  used  by  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment writer.  Evidently  Luke  had  a  keen  appreciation  for 
what  might  be  called  the  "Bible  style"  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  felt  that  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his 
own  sacred  narrative,  Harnack's  contention  amounts  to 
this;  In  treating  in  a  poetical  manner  the  events  connected 
with  the  Saviour's  birth,  Luke  simply  carried  the  imitation 
of  the  Septuagint  style  somewhat  further  than  he  did  when 
he  was  narrating  in  a  more  matter  of  fact  way  the  well- 
known  events  of  the  public  ministry.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
subject-matter  did  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  artistic  imi- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament,  and  furthermore  Luke  was 
hindered  by  his  sources  from  carr>-ing  out  his  plans  with 
perfect  freedom.  The  hypothesis  of  Harnack  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  inherently  impossible. 

In  a  very  careful  way,  Harnack  has  gone  through  repre- 
sentative sections  of  Lk  i.  5-ii.  52  pointing  out  Lucan  pe- 
culiarities— that  is»  words  or  usages  which  occur  only  in 
Luke  and  Acts  among  the  New  Testament  writings  or  else 
occur  more  frequently  there  than  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  and  especially  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  work 
of  Harnack  has  received  a  valuable  supplement  from  Zim- 


ungen  zu  Luc.  j  und  2,  in  Sit  sung  sherichte  der  koniglUh  preussischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zh  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  537-556:  Lukas  der 
Arst.  1906,  pp.  69-75,  138-152;  cf.  Neue  Untersuchnngeti  sur  Apostel- 
geschichte.  1911,  pp.  108-110. 
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mermann.*  Zimmermann  examined  in  detail  those  portions 
of  the  passage  in  question  which  were  left  unexamined  in 
Hamack's  former  discussion.  In  Hamack's  more  recent 
work  he  has  carried  the  examination  through  part  of  the 
sections  that  had  been  covered  by  Zimmermann.'' 

Hamack  and  Zimmermann  agree  in  excluding  a  Greek 
written  source  for  Lk  i.  5-ii,  52.    The  style  of  the  passage, 

'  Evangclium  dcs  Lukas  Kap.  i  und  2,  in  Theologische  Studten 
UHd  Kriuken,  1903,  pp.  247-200.  Cf.  also  Plummer,  in  his  commentary 
(in  the  I nUr national  Critural  Commentary),  and  Stanton,  The  Gospels 
as  Historical  Documents,  ii  (1909).  pp.  291-295.  All  of  these  recent 
investigators  wer«  anticipated  by  Gcrsdorf  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  his  Beitriige  cur  Sprachduiracteristik  dcr  Schrtftsteftrr  dts 
Neuen  Testan^ents,  1816,  he  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  by  an  elaborate  linguistic  argument. 
The  chapters  in  question  were  explored  very  much  after  the  method 
that  has  been  adopted  by  Hamack  and  Zimmermann.  Lk  i-ii,  for  ex- 
ample, was  traversed  from  beginning  to  end  in  order  to  exhibit  those 
linguistic  features  which  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  Luke-Acts  as  the 
work  of  the  same  writer  In  thoroughness,  Gersdorf  is  not  one  whit 
inferior  to  the  more  recent  investigators.  In  the  following  discussion 
it  will  be  observed  how  very  seldom  Hamack  or  Zimmermaim  has  de- 
tected a  Lucnn  characteristic  which  Gersdorf  had  not  already  observ- 
ed; and  in  a  number  of  cases,  Gersdorf  observed  what  his  successors 
have  overlooked.  Gersdorf  labored  with  insufficient  textual  materials, 
and  was  too  much  inclined  to  emend  the  text  in  order  to  secure  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  style;  but  such  faults  do  not  affect  the  permanent 
usefulness  of  his  work.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  book  has  been 
altogether  neglected  even  by  scholars  who  have  worked  over  exactly 
the  same  ground.  Peine  (Eine  vorkanonische  Oberlieferung  dcs  Lukas, 
1891.  p.  19)  alone  among  recent  investigators  has  recognized  the  value 
of  Gersdorf's  work. 

'The  result  is  as  follows: — i.  5-15  has  been  examined  both  by  Har- 
nack  and  by  Zimmermann;  i.  16-38,  by  Zimmermann;  i.  39-56,  by  Har- 
nack,  supplemented  by  Zimmermann ;  i.  57-67.  by  Zimmermann ;  i.  66- 
79,  by  Harnack,  supplemented  by  Zimmermann;  i.  80-ii.  14,  by  Zimmer- 
mann; ii.  15-ao,  by  Hamack,  supplemented  by  Zimmermann;  ii.  21-40, 
by  Zimmermann;  ii.  41-52.  by  Hamack,  supplemented  by  Zimmermann. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  essay  of  Zimmermann  was  written  after 
Hamack's  earlier  work,  but  before  the  later  work.  In  his  later  work, 
Hamack  displays  no  acquaintance  with  Zimmermann's  investigations. 
In  i.  s-15,  therefore.  Hamack  and  Zimmermann  have  investigated  the 
same  material  independently.  In  view  of  their  independence,  the 
agreement  of  the  two  investigators  in  many  of  the  proofs  urged  io 
this  passage  becomes  significant 
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after  making  due  allowance  for  peculiarity  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  for  imitation  of  the  Septuagint,  is  found  to  be 
so  totally  Lucan,  that  Luke  must  have  been  something  more 
than  the  mere  editor.  He  must  have  been  the  first  to  treat 
the  material  in  a  Greek  narrative.  If  he  had  used  a  Greek 
source,  the  style  of  the  source  would  necessarily  appear  in 
the  use  of  words  that  are  not  characteristically  Lucan,  So 
far  Hamack  and  Zimmermann  agree.  But  they  differ  in 
what  they  substitute  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Greek  source. 
Zimmermann  supposes  that  Luke  used  an  Aramaic  written 
source  which  he  translated  himself;  Harnack,  while  admit- 
Un^  the  i)ossibility  of  an  Aramaic  source,  thinks  it  probable 
that  Luke  depended  merely  upon  oral  tradition. 

Harnack  began  his  investigation  with  the  Magnificat 
(which  he  supposes  to  have  been  attributed  by  the  author 
to  Elisabeth,  not  to  Mary)  and  the  Bened ictus.  These 
hymns,  despite  first  appearances,  he  maintains,  are  so  totally 
Lucan  in  style  that  in  the  case  of  them  even  the  hypothesis 
of  an  Aramaic  source,  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  narrative, 
is  excluded.  Luke  himself  composed  the  Magnificat  and 
the  Benetlictus.  and  [after  the  manner  of  ancient  historians] 
put  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  characters  of  his  narrative. 
Of  course,  Luke  did  not  compose  the  poems  in  his  own 
language;  he  pieced  them  together  from  the  Septuagint. 
But  subtract  the  Septuagint  passages  which  he  used,  and  the 
little  that  remains  is  sufficient  to  reveal  quite  clearly  the 
hand  of  Luke.  This  argument,  which  has  been  elaborated 
in  Lukas  der  Arst,  but  appeared  in  essentials  in  1900,  was 
subjected  to  an  acute  criticism  by  Spitta.^  Spitta  pointed 
out  that  the  Septuagint  materials  out  of  which  Hamack 
thought  the  Magnificat  was  composed  were  arbitrarily  limit- 

'  Das  Magnifikat,  eiii  Psalm  dcr  Maria,  und  niclit  der  Elisabeth,  in 
Theologischc  Abhandlungen  fiir  HoUsmann,  1902,  pp.  61-94,  especially 
pp.  79-84.  Cf.  also  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Gcburts-  und  Kindheitsgeschicht* 
Jesu.  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  •wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1901,  pp.  211 
fT.,  and  Ladcuzc,  De  Torigine  du  Magnificat  et  de  scyn  attribution  dans 
le  troisieme  fivangile  i  Marie  ou  i  felisabeth.  in  Revue  d*  Hhtoire 
eccUsiastiqve,  4,  1903,  pp.  632  ff. 
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cd.  The  supposed  Lucaii  words  which  Harnack  detected, 
are  really  derived  from  the  Septuagint  just  as  truly  as  the 
rest  of  the  poem — only  they  are  derived  from  passages 
other  than  those  which  Hamack  arbitrarily  chose  to  regard 
as  the  basis  of  the  composition.  Thus  Hamack  claims  as 
Lucan  such  characteristic  Septuagint  words  and  plirases  as 
fuya\vv€iv  (v.  46).  hrifiX^Tretv  hrC  (v.  48),*  cLirh  toO  vvv 
(v.  48),  ffawoffTc\X*iv  (v.  53),  It  is  unfortunate  that  be- 
fore writing  his  Lukas  der  Arst  Hamack  did  not  notice  the 
criticism  of  Spitta,*"  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Spitta's  criticism  amounted  to  a  complete  refutation.  Sub- 
tract the  Septuagint  words  and  phrases  from  the  Magnificat, 
and  really  nothing  remains  to  indicate  Lucan  authorship. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  already  tra- 
versed by  Spitta;  and  in  his  subsequent  discussion  of  the 
Magnificat  Hamack  has  added  nothing  of  real  significance. 
It  should  only  be  remarked  ( r)  that  to  ^co?  (v.  50)'^  can 
hardly  be  claimed  as  specifically  Lucan,  since  it  occurs  not  at 
all  in  Acts  and  only  once  in  Luke  outside  of  the  first 
two  chapters,  while  it  is  ver>^  strongly  attested  in  Mt  ix.  13 
(citation),  xii.  7  (same  citation),  and  xxiii.  23,*-  and  occurs 
vtry  frequently  in  the  Septuagint  ;*^  (2)  that  ol  iftofiov^poi 
(to*9  (ttofiovfi^oit)  rbv  Beov  is  simply  an  Old  Testament  phrase, 
common,  for  example,  in  the  Psalms;**  (3)  that  iprr{^t7r\r}fu 
(v.  53)  occurs  in  one  of  the  Septuagint  passages  which 


•  iiripkoffa  M  T^  rairciVbHTtv  occurs  i  Sam  ix.  16. 

"Thai  Harnack  has  not  nad  Spina's  criticism  secnis  lo  be  indicated 
by  at  least  one  obvious  error  that  he  has  left  uncorrected  In  Lukas 
der  Arst.  He  has  overlooked  diro  tov  kvk  in  2  Cor  v.  16,  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Spitta. 

^  Lukas  der  Arst,  p.  141.  Apparently  Harnack  intends  the  article 
merely  as  an  indication  of  the  gender  <c\cof,  ^A.('ovs,  etc.,  as  dis- 
lingiiished  from  iXco?,    iXiov,  etc.). 

"Harnack  has  not  mentioned  the  passages  in  Matthew! 

**C/.  Thackeray.  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Creek,  i.  p. 
158. 

"*  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  conjecturing  with  Harnack 
{loc.  eit.)  that  Luke  wishes  the  phrase  to  be  understood  in  a  technical 
sense  as  in  Acts. 
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Hamack  himself*  cites  as  parallel,  and  is  very  frequent  in 
the  Septuagint  in  general;  and  (4)  that  avTikxififidv€<rB<u 
(v.  54)*"  also  occurs  in  one  of  Harnack's  own  parallels 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Septuagint. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Lk  i.  5-ii.  52.  a  method  of  in- 
vestigation somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Spitta  should  be 
pursued.  The  words  and  phrases  which  Hamack,  Zimmer- 
raann  and  other  investigators  regard  as  Lucan  characteris- 
tics should  be  examined  as  to  their  occurrence  in  the  Septua- 
gint.'" If  it  be  discovered  that  the  supposed  Lucan  charac- 
teristics are  also  characteristic  of  the  Septuagint,  the  argu- 
ment for  Lucan  authorship  will  be  decidedly  weakened.  Luke 
imitated  the  style  of  the  Septuagint.    But  he  need  not  have 


"  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

"  Harnack«  op.  cit,  p.  142. 

"  Resch,  Das  Kindhcitsevangeliura.  1897,  in  Tex^e  und  Untersuckung-' 
en  X.  5,  pp.  30-43,  45-51,  55  f ,  has  cited  a  great  number  of  Old  Test- 
ament parallels,  giving  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint 
rendering.  In  the  present  investigation,  Hatch-Redpath,  Concordance 
to  the  Septwigint,  will  be  used  for  the  Old  Testament;  for  the  New 
Testament.  Moullon  and  Geden,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
second  edition.  In  giving  simply  the  number  of  cases  where  a  word 
or  phrase  occurs,  information  provided  by  the  concordances  wil!  be 
accepted  without  further  acknowledgment ;  where  definite  passages  are 
cited,  the  references  will  be  verified.  The  names  of  those  investigators 
who  have  called  attention  to  the  several  real  or  supposed  Lucan  char- 
acteristics, will  be  mentioned  in  footnotes.  In  the  case  of  Gersdorf, 
Harnack,  and  Zinimermann,  references  will  not  be  given:  their  re- 
rnarks  about  the  usage  in  question  can  easily  be  found  in  their  works 
as  mentioned  above,  pp.  i,  2,  3.  Where  other  writers  are  referred  to, 
nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  inferences  which  they  have  drawn  from 
the  usage  in  question.  Hawkins,  for  example,  in  his  Horae  Synopticae 
has  constructed  lists  of  Lucan  characteristics,  without  attempting  to 
determine  their  significance.  In  quoting  statistics  from  Hawkins,  the 
material  will  l>e  arranged,  without  further  remark,  in  the  order  that 
suits  the  present  purpose  of  the  discussion,  and  some  details  will  be 
omitted.  For  instance  the  number  of  occurrences  in  Lk  i-ii  will  be 
noted  first,  and  the  division  between  various  parts  of  the  rest  of  Luke 
and  of  Acts  will  not  be  reproduced.  Finally,  in  the  following  discussion, 
no  attempt  at  absolute  completeness  will  be  made.  Some  of  the  words 
and  phrases  which  Harnack  and  others  have  regarded  as  signs  of 
Lucan  authorship  will  have  to  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
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been  the  only  early  Christian  writer  who  imitated  it.^'  Even 
Harnack  will  admit  that  the  similarity  to  the  Septuagint  is 
far  more  striking  in  Lk  i-ii  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Lucan  writings.  If  this  Septuagint  element  be  subtracted. 
are  there  enough  Lucan  peculiarities  left  to  prove  anything 
more  than  Lucan  editorship?'* 

"C/.  Stanton,  op.  Ht..  W.  pp.  254  f. 

"Ladcuzc  {op.  cit.,  p.  638,  note),  in  criticism  of  Spitta  (with  whom 
he  agrees  in  many  points),  has  defended  Harnack  against  this  mode  of 
attack :  "Dans  I'examen  detaillc  qu'il  fait  de  ['argument  de  M.  Har- 
nack, M.  Spitta  s'attache  surtout  a  montrer  que  les  expressions  re- 
levees  par  le  professeur  de  Berlin  se  r^trouvent  frequcmment  dans  les 
LXX.  Cette  reponsc  n'a  aucune  valeur,  s'il  est  etabli  d'autre  part  que 
I«  autres  auteurs  du  N.  T.  n'emploient  pas  Ics  memes  expressions. 
Luc  aura  eu  dans  sa  languc  propre  bien  des  tcrmcs  ct  dcs  formules 
que  U  Kotrrf  avail  en  commun  avcc  les  LXX."  This  caution  deserves 
to  be  borne  well  in  mind.  Common  dependence  of  two  writings  upon 
the  language  of  the  Septuagint  does  not  necessarily  involve  linguistic 
coincidence  with  each  other.  Coincidence  of  the  two  writings  with 
each  other,  therefor*,  may  establish  common  authorship,  ■even  though 
the  criteria  by  which  the  coincidence  is  established  are  all  derived 
from  the  common  model.  All  the  New  Testament  writers  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Septuagint  H  therefore  Lk  i-ii  coincides  with  the 
rest  of  Luke  in  using  certain  Septuagint  expressions,  which  the  other 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  use,  even  that  may  establish  the  Lucan 
authorship  of  the  chapters  in  question.  Why  are  those  particular 
expressions  not  foiuid  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  whereas 
they  are  found  in  Lk  i-ii  and  in  the  rest  of  Luke?  Because  the  other 
New  Testament  writers,  though  they  used  the  Septuagint,  made  a 
difTerent  use  of  it;  they  made  different  selections  from  the  vast  store 
which  it  provided.  The  fact  that  Lk  i-ii  exhibits  a  similar  selection 
from  the  Septuagint  to  that  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  Luke  may  indicate 
common  authorship.  But  when  it  is  observed  that  the  similarity  in 
language  between  Luke  and  the  Septuagint,  and  particularly  between 
Lk  i-ii  and  the  Septuagint,  is  far  greater  than  that  between  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  then  the  coincidences  in 
language  between  Lk  i-ii  and  the  rest  of  Luke  become  less  significant 
Where  else  in  the  New  Testament  can  a  section  be  found  which  ap- 
proximates so  closely  as  Lk  i-ii  to  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? The  exceptionally  close  affinity  of  Lk  iii-Acts  xxviii  to  Lk 
i-ii  may  be  dtie  simply  to  an  exceptionally  close  aflinity  to  the  Septua- 
gint in  general.  Other  New  Testament  writers  may  be  found  to  di- 
verge more  (than  Luke  does)  from  Lk  i-ii  simply  becau.se  they  di- 
verge more  from  the  Septuagint  However,  the  caution  urged  by 
Ladcuze  is  wholesome.    When  it  is  proved  that  the  ''Lucan  character* 
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In  the  rest  of  the  present  article  not  all  of  Lk  i-ii,  but  only 
the  Benedictus  (Lk  i.  68-79)  c^"  be  discussed. ^'^ 

Verse  68.  hnaK^rofiai  [iireffK^aro  )2o  is  used  of  the 
activity  of  God  frequently  in  the  Septuagint-*  and  in  Ps. 
Sol.  iii.  14.^^  It  is  also  sonietimes  used  absolutely  in  the 
Septuagint.  Neither  of  these  uses  of  the  word,  therefore, 
is  peculiarly  Lucan.-* 

Verse  69.  That  ey^lptm  is  substituted  for  t^avarhXw  (Ps 
2xxxii.  17)  or  xr^oaa  ( i  Sam  ii.  10)  or  ai/areWiu  ( Ezek  xxix. 
21)  in  view  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ-"*  is  an  unproved  as- 
sertion.    C/.  Judg  iii.  9     riyeipe  fcvpio<t     trtoTiipa    t^  *lo'/)aijX. 

In  his  earlier  work  Harnack  himself  cited  this  passage. 

fl-a>Ti7pia  2.7  ^^j^  hardly  be  called  a  "favorite  expression  of 
Luke",  since  besides  the  three  occurrences  in  Lk  i-ii  it  oc- 
curs only  once  in  Luke  and  six  times  in  Acts  (once  in  a  Sep- 
tuagint citation).  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  only  once  in  John 
and  not  at  all  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  it  occurs  about 
nineteen  times  in  Paul.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  very  fre- 
quent. See  also  Ps.  Sol.  x.  9;  xii.  7.^**  Its  use  here  in 
Lk  i.  69  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  70.  BiA  aTOfiartys-'^  occurs  elsewhere,  it  is  true, 
only  in  Acts  and  probably  in  Mt  iv.  4.^**    Furthermore  the 

Utics"  iti  Lk  i-ii  are  also  Septuagint  characteristics,  the  significance 
of  those  characteristics  in  supporting  Lucan  authorship  is  not  removed, 
but  only  diminished. 

**•  See  Harnack,  Lukas  der  Arst,  pp.  143-146;  Gersdorf,  op,  cit.,  pp. 
206-212. 

"Gersdorf,  Harnack. 

"  Ruth  i.  6  iirto-KtiTTat  Kupiot  tov  \aov  avrov  is  perhaps  as 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  the  present  vcrs€ 
as  is  cither  of  the  passages  cited  by  Harnack. 

■See  Ryle  and  James.  ^'AAMOI  20AOMONT02  Psalms  of  the 
Pharisees   commoniy  tolled   Psalms  of  Solomon,  p.  xcii. 

■C/.  Resch.  op.  cir,  p.  41- 

*  Harnack. 

"Harnack,    cf.    Gersdorf,   Hawkins,    Horae    Synopticae,   2nd    ed., 
1909.  p.  22. 
"Rylc  and  James,  op.  at.,  p.  xcii. 

*  Gersdorf,    Harnack. 

*  Harnack  eliminates  the  passage  in  Matthew  by  following  with- 
out comment  the  Western  text,  which  omits  cmropcvoficvw  Sta  oro^- 
arof ;  Gersdorf  dismisses  it  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  citation. 
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phrase  is  rare  in  the  Septuagint.  It  should  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  occurrences  in  Acts  fall  without  exception  in 
speeclies  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jewish  Christians.  Very 
probably  those  passages  were  derived  from  Jewish  Christian 
sources.  At  any  rate,  Luke  must  have  felt  the  phrase  to  be 
Jewish  in  character— otherwise  he  would  not  have  confined 
his  use  of  it  to  the  speeclies.  It  must  therefore  have  been  in 
use  in  Jewish  circles  or  in  Jewish  writings.  This  coincidence 
in  usage,  therefore,  between  Lk  i  and  Acts  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  unity  of  authorship.  It  may  also  be  explained 
by  a  common  adherence  on  the  part  of  two  authors  to 
a  Jewish  Christian  usage.  However,  the  argument  of  Gers- 
dorf  and  Harnack  is  not  altogether  without  significance. 

The  addition  of  5710?  (afitavy^  can  hardly  be  called 
specifically  Lucan.  The  word  is  exceedingly  common  in  the 
Septuagint. 

The  remarkable  clause,  ica8a}<t  ekcSXrjfftv  Bi^  crdfiaro^ 
Tcjv  dyiojv  aw^  aiciPOK  'irpo^y)r<tiv  avrov^^  is  strikingly  similar 
to  Acts  xii.  21,  ^v  i\.d\r\<T€v  0  deh^  Btk  ^r^fuiTO^  Toyv 
ay{a>v  air*  alavo^  avrov  irpo^-qrStv,  First*  however,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  raised  whether  the  coincidence  is  not  due  simply 
to  a  harmonistic  correction  of  the  text  by  a  scribe.  In  Lk  i. 
70,  atr  otavw  is  certainly  genuine ;  for,  although  its  position 
varies,  it  is  omitted  by  no  witness.'^  In  Acts  iii.  21,  how- 
ever ,  air  a(dDV09  is  omitted  by  D  etc.  The  various  readings 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows:*'* 

T«v  ayteav  avrov  raiv  'irpQ<f>rjr&>u .  D,  supported  at  least  in 
the  omission  of  an  attavo^  by  19.  [Souter  cites  28,  instead  of 
19]  h  gig  p  [these  three  are  cited  by  Souter]  arm  Cosm  "'*' 


■  Harnack.  cf.  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

"Gtrsdorf,  Harnack. 

**J^B  etc.  have  tmv  ayvav  oir  cuuiyov  wpo^njTwv  avrou  (the  great 
mass  of  the  later  witnesses  insert  t«v  after  ayuav)  ;  whereas  D  sup- 
ported by  many  Old  Latin  manuscripts  reads  aytwv  wpo^rfTtitv  avrov 
rtin'  air  oiwvos. 

**•  For  the  most  part,  the  evidence  has  simply  been  taken  (with  some 
omissions)  from  Tischendorf,  Notrum  TeUamentum  Gratce,  ed.  viiL 
maj.  C/.  Souter,  Novum  Testam^ntum  Gratce. 
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[according  to   Souter,   Cosmas   places   the   phrase  before 
a\nov   wpo<i>7}Ttov  as  in   ^B]  Ir  '"*  ***  Tert  "»  "'^  ^^  Orig  *« 

[Souter]. 


Twv  ayioav  atr  aio»uo^  avrov  yrpotpijrtav.     {i^*AB*C  6l.  69. 
[Souter  cites,  instead  of  61.  69.,  81.  429.  al] 
(iravTtov)    Ttov    cLyitov   rcav    aw    aitovo^    avrov    •jrpo<l>rjre»v^ 

K'B»E  al  cat 

TO)!'  ayuou  airrov  (4.  13.  addTwi/)  aw  auovo^  wpo^T^roav ,  4. 
13.    Ot^-"'  (vg)  (Or«'T»«) 


{iravriov)  rtav  ayitiv  aurov  wpo^r)T6Qif  aw  aitovo^.  p  al 
plu  syr"''  cop  (sah)  aeth  Chr  *****  (et  "•***  t»v  a7M»i/  aura* 
wpoifnjreav  t^v  aw  autvot). 

If  the  short  reading  preserved  by  D  were  original,  then 
tlie  varying  position  of  air  atMPo^  in  the  other  witnesses 
would  be  easily  explained.  The  phrase  was  supplied  from 
Lk  i.  70,  but  different  scribes  inserted  it  in  different  places." 
The  position  of  avrov  before  wpo<f>'TjTwv  both  in  {<B  and  in 
P  etc.'^  would  be  explained  as  a  survival  from  the  original 
reading,  where  avrov  was  construed  with  the  preceding 
ayitap  .^*  Furthermore  the  designation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  as  "saints",  though  unusual,  is  not  impossible 
in  New  Testament  usage.  If  aw  attapov  is  thus  not  genuine 
in  Acts  iii.  21,  then  the  striking  similarity  between  this  pass- 
age and  Lk  i.  70  disappears,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
argument  for  unity  of  authorship.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  textual  phenomena  in  Acts  iti.  21  may  also 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  reading  of 
%^B  is  correct.  The  phrase  aw  auopo^  naturally  gave  difficulty 
to  ancient  as  well  as  to  modern  readers — hence  its  omission 
in  D  etc.    The  reading  of  P  with  the  mass  of  later  witnesses 


"Sec  Souter's  note. 

"It  stands  after  trpo^vfTi^v  in  Lk  i.  70. 

"4.    13.   and    P  etc.   would   preserve  the   original    rmf  aytwr  avrov 
intact. 
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may  be  due  to  re-insertion  of  air  aieovo^;  into  the  D-text, 
or  (more  probably)  represents  an  attempt  at  simplification 
of  the  {<B-text.  the  heaping  of  three  adjective  expressions 
(ayioov^  aw  aiwvo^,  and  amov  )  between  article  and  noun 
being  felt  to  be  cumbrous.**  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  deserting  H  B  at  this  point  in 
favor  of  the  inferior  Western  documents.*^  The  coinci- 
dence, then,  between  Lk  i.  70  and  Acts  iii.  21  probably  re- 
mains. 

This  coincidence  can  hardly  be  due  merely  to  an  accident 
— ^the  expression  is  too  remarkable  for  that.  The  coinci- 
dence must  be  explained.  But  unity  of  authorship  is  by  no 
means  the  only  possible  explanation.  For  example,  why 
may  not  the  author  of  the  expression  in  Acts  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  author  of  Lk  i.  70?  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  in  opposition  to  Hamack,  that  the  Benedictus  (Lk 
i.  68-79)  'S  a  Jewish  Christian  hymn.  It  was  well  known 
to  Luke,  and  if  rightly  or  wrongly  he  supposed  it  to  have 
been  produced  by  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
he  must  have  regarded  it  highly.  He  may  then  have  allow- 
ed it  to  color  his  language  in  Acts  iii.  21.  There  is  nothing 
^at  all  improbable  in  such  an  hypothesis. "^    It  should  be  ob- 

:rved  further  that  Acts  iii.  21  is  part  of  a  speech  of  Peter. 

'he  primitive,  Jewish  character  of  the  speeches  in  the  early 
part  of  Acts  has  often  been  noticed.  Coincidence  between 
one  of  these  speeches,  therefore,  and  Lk  i  does  not  prove 
the  Lucan  authorship  of  both.    Luke  was  perhaps  not  the 


"A  similar  remark  may  he  made  about  the  reading  of  4.IJ.,  though 
this  reading  is  perhaps  more  probably  to  be  derived  from  the  short 
reading  of  D  and  only  indirectly   from  the  reading  of  ^B. 

"  The  alternative  hypothesis  remains  very  attractive,  however,  on 
account  of  the  easy  explanation  that  it  affords  of  the  three  variants 
attested  by  JJB,  P  etc.,  and  4.13.  respectively.  Suspicion  of  the 
phrase  ar  oiwyoc  cannot  be  altogether  dissipated  simply  by  the 
weight   of   external    attestation. 

''Such  dependence  of  the  author  of  Luke*Acts  upon  the  songs  of 
Lk  i-ii  is  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  Gloria  in  eiccelsis  by  Holitmann, 
B.  Weiss,  J.  Weiss,  and  Gould. 
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author  of  Acts  iii.  12-26  any  more  than  of  Lk  i.  68-79.  1" 
both  cases,  he  may  have  been  merely  the  editor.  But  even 
if  Acts  iii.  12-26  is  pre-Lucan — indeed  even  if  it  is  an  actual 
speech  of  Peter  in  its  original  form — the  hypothesis  of 
direct  dependence  upon  Lk  i.  70  remains  possible.  Why 
may  not  Peter  himself  have  known  the  primitive  hymn,  the 
Benediclus,  so  that  its  language  came  naturally  to  his  lips? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesis,  though  possible, 
is  hardly  probable.  For  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  narra- 
tive-cycle represented  by  Lk  i-ii  was  known  at  the  very  earli- 
est time  by  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  Peter 
would  hardly  have  had  time  to  become  so  familiar  with  the 
Benedictus  as  to  use  its  language  spontaneously  in  a  speech. 
If  he  did  so,  then  it  was  probably  because  he  was  under  the 
overpowering  first  impression  made  by  the  narrative  of  the 
infancy  of  John  and  Jesus.  But  such  an  hypothesis  cannot 
here  be  argued.  The  problem  of  the  speeches  in  Acts  may 
fairly  be  left  out  of  account.  Even  if  Acts  iii.  12-26  is  gen- 
uinely Petrine,  it  hardly  reproduces  a  verbatim  report,  or 
a  literal  translation  of  one.  The  wording,  at  any  rate,  is 
probably  due  either  to  Luke,  or  to  his  sources.  But  either 
Luke  himself,  or  the  earlier  author  of  a  Jewish  Christian 
source  may  well  have  allowed  the  Benedictus  to  color  his 
language,  most  of  all,  where,  as  in  a  speech  of  Peter,  the 
Jewish  Christian  spirit  was  to  be  preserved. 

No  particular  explanation  of  the  coincidence  between  Lk 
i,  70  and  Acts  iii.  21  need  here  be  defended.  All  that  is 
insisted  upon  is  that  Lucan  authorship  of  both  passages  is 
by  no  means  the  only  possible  explanation.  A  number  of 
other  explanations  suggest  themselves. 

OTT  atwvo?  38  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only 
in  Lk  i.  70,  Acts  iii.  21,  xv.  18.  But  similar  phrases**  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Septuagint.^"  It  should  be  observed 


Harnack. 
a  oiwvof ,   dxo  rov  alvvot ,  etc. 
*This   very  phrase  occurs   in   Jcr   ii.20,  xxv.5,   Ezek  xxxii.27,   Da 
(LXX)  viii.  II,  3  Mace  v.  11. 
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that  both  occurrences  in  Acts  are  in  the  speeche<»  of  Jewish 
Christians. 

Verse  71  (also  verse  74).  itc  x«/)<)9/»  though  it  re- 
curs in  just  the  same  sense  as  here  only  in  Acts  xii.  11, *= 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  specifically  Lucan.  It  occurs  in 
the  passage  (Ps  cvi.  10)  quoted  by  Harnack  as  the  basis 
for  this  verse,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
phrase  in  Acts  is  attributed  to  a  Jewish  Christian  (Peter). 

Verse  72.  noif)<rai  e\€o«?  ^lerd,-*^  though  it  occurs  again 
only  at  Lk  x.  37  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  specifically 
Lucan.  It  is  a  common  Septuagint  phrase,  produced  in 
imitation  of  Hebrew,'*'' 

For  the  addition  of    07/0?"  sec  above  on  verse  70. 

Verse  y^.  Uptcov  81/  w/iotre/'  Cf.  Acts  ii.  30  opK<^  Mfioa-ev, 
the  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  o^wta 
is  used  with  opxo^  .  The  usage  occurs  in  the  Septuagint: 
Gen  xxvi.  ^rovopKOPfj.ovby  -atioca  *Affpadfi — a  close  parallel 
toLki.  73,  (Exxiii.  19  o/xy  7^'  A/wtae),  Nu  xxx.3  ^ 
ifukrrf  opxov^  Deut  vii.  8  tow  opKOU  8v  wfioaev  rot?  TraTpdaiv 
vfM^Vj*^*  Josh  ix.  20  5tA  TOP  opKOP  Si/  &^cafiev*'^  Such  a 
use  of  accusative  or  dative  is  common  in  the  New  Testa- 

int ;  it  is  merely  by  chance  that  it  occurs  with  otivvca  only 
'in  this  passage  and  in  Acts. 

The  use  of  •^pd^  c.  ace,  **  though  unusually  common  in 
Luke  and  Acts,  is  hardly  any  sure  test  of  Lucan  style.  The 
fact,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Harnack,  that  this  usage  oc- 
curs almost  exactly  as  frequently  in  Lk  i-ii  in  proportion  to 

"  Gcrsdorf. 

*  in  TTJ^  X^^  occurs  in  John  x.28«  2g,  39,  and  in  Apoc  x.8;  ix 
yopov  appears  in  Apoc  viii4  and  xix.2,  but  not  with  the  same  meaning 
as  in   Lk  i7i.  74. 

*■  Gcrsdorf,   Harnack. 

*•  Sec  also  Ryle  and  James,  op.  cil.,  p.  xcii,  where  attention  is  called 
to  the  occurrence  in  Ps.  Sol.  vl  9. 
**  Harnack. 
*•  Gcrsdorf. 

**•  Cited  by  Rcsch,  op.  cit,  p.  42. 
"  Cf.  also  other  passages  cited  by  Resch  (loc.  cit.^. 

•  Hamack. 
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the  length  of  the  passage  as  in  the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke** 
may  possibly  be  significant  for  determining  the  authorship 
of  the  infancy  narrative  as  a  whole;  but  the  one  occurrence 
in  the  Benedictus  surely  proves  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  authorship  of  the  hymn,  w/xfe  c.  ace.  is  nowhere  rare. 
It  is  true  that  o/*iM>a>  seems  always  to  have  the  dative,  never 
frpAt  c.  ace,  in  the  Septuagint.*'**  But  tt/w  c.  ace,  in  this 
connection  cannot  be  proved  to  be  specifically  Lucan,  for  in 
the  only  other  passage  (Act  ii.  30)  where  Luke  uses  6^jnf» 
he  follows  it  with  the  dative. 

Verse  74.  For  Bovvtu  c.  infinJ*^  compare,  for  example. 
Gen  xxxi.  7  koX  ovtc  IIS»K€v  airr^  6  Beh^  feaKOvoirja-ai  pA€ 
and  Job  xxii.  2j. 

rov  c.  infin,,  °^  cpexegetical  or  expressing  purpose,  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  Benedictus**  and  once  besides  in 
Lk  i-ii,"*  is  far  more  frequent  in  Luke  and  Acts  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.'*'*  But  this  usage  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Septuagint.**  A  Jewish  Christian  writer  could 
hardly  avoid  it. 

Xarpevetp,^"^  which  occurs  twice  in  Lk  i-iii,  once  in  the 
rest  of  Luke  (citation),  once  in  Matthew  (same  citation), 
^vt  times  in  Acts,  four  times  in  Paul,**  six  times  in  He- 
brews, twice  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  rather  common  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  Joshua  and  Judges.  It  is  certainly  no 
clear  indication  of  Lucan  style. 

"There  are  seventeen  occurrences  in  the  tirst  two  chapters,  and 
(by   Harnack's  count)  one  htindred  and  sixty-six  occurrences  in  the 

whole  Gospel. 

*  Cf,  Gen  xxvi,3  rov  opKov  tv  A/ioaa  ru  *A/?paa^. 

"  Harnack. 

•^  Gersdorf. 

"  Here  and  i.  77,  79. 

**Lk  ii.  24. 

"Moullon,  A  GramftHir  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Vol  i,  Prolego- 
mena, (second  edition,  1906),  pp.  216-218,  gives  statistics.  The  Lucan 
writings  supply  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Cf.  Hawkins,  op  cit,  pp. 
22.48. 

"  See  Thackeray,  op  cit,,  i.  p.  24,  a 

"  Harnack.  Zimmcrmann,  cf.  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

"  Zimmermann  overlooks  the  occurrences  in  Paul,  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse. 
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Verse 


ipanrt 


occurs  five  times  in  Lk  i-ii  (twice 
in  the  Benedictus),  about  eighteen  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke, 
thirteen  times  in  Acts,  not  at  all  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  once 
in  John,  seventeen  times  in  Paul»  twice  in  Hebrews,  four 
times  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  about  thirty-two  times  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Tiie  word  is  very  common  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  especially  in  Samuel-Kings  and  in  the  Psalms."*^  Its 
frequency  is  due  to  its  adoption  by  the  translators  from  ver- 
nacular Greek  as  a  convenient  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
^Jg^and^j^y^.**'  Its  relative  frequency  in  Luke  and  Acts  is 
due  to  Luke's  imitation  of  the  Scptuagint  It  is  certainly  no 
clear  indication  of  Lucan  style.  Luke  was  probably  not  the 
only  early  Christian  writer  who  imitated  the  Septuagint — 
witness  the  very  common  employment  of  ivamtop  in  the 
Apocalypse.  The  word  would  very  naturally  be  used  by 
any  Christian  writer,  but  especially  by  a  Jewish  Christian. 
The  entire  absence  of  ivoyrriou  from  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
its  very  sparing  use  in  John  remain  very  surprising.** 

Verse  76.  v^^TTou."*  in/rtoro?  as  a  designation  of  God, 
occurs  three  times  in  Lk  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  twice 
in  Acts  (one  of  these  in  the  speech  of  a  Jewish  Christian, 
Stephen),  once  in  Mark,  (where,  despite  Harnack,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful),  and  once  in  Hebrews.  It  is  rather  com- 
mon in  the  Septuagint,  and  is  therefore  no  clear  mark  of 
Lucan  style.  Anarthrous  v^i<rro<:  as  a  designation  of  God 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  three  times  in  Lk  i-ii,  and 
once  in  the  rest  of  Luke.  That  is  surely  insufficient  to  stamp 
the  usage  as  Lucan ;  especially  since  it  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  Sirach,  and  occurs  a  few  times  elsewhere  in  the 
55cptnagint 

"Harnack,  Zimmermann;  cf,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  agi.  2^2,  Hawkins, 
op.  cit,.  p.  18. 

•  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  42,  cites  1  Sam  ii.  18,  where  the  Septuagint  has 
KOi  ^a^usvrjX  ^  Xttrovpy^v  Ivwnwv  ttvpiov. 

"  See  Thackeray,  op.  cit..  pp.  42f.,  and  compare  Deissmann,  M^ue 
Bibftstudieu.  pp.  41  f. 

"C/.  Thackeray,  loc,  ciL,  footnote. 

"  Harnack.  Lttkas  der  Arct,  pp.  36,  I45:  Zimmermann,  on  Lk  i.  32;  cf. 
Hawkins,  op.  eit.,  p.  23,  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i62f. 
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irpoiropevarf^,  wpovope^etrBat  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  Acts  vii.  40  (in  the  speech  of  Stephen). 
But  that  passage  is  a  citation  from  Exodus  xxxii.  i,  2.  3, 
and  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Septuagint  as  well.** 
The  argument  has  absolutely  no  weight. 

•rrpo  'Trpoaoyrrov^^  js  probably  not  the  correct  reading.  It 
is  supported  by  D  it  and  the  mass  of  the  Syrian  documents. 
It  was  probably  inserted  by  a  scribe  under  the  influence  of 
the  Septuagint  of  the  well-known  passage,  Mai  iii.  i.  If. 
however,  it  is  original,  it  is  no  mark  of  Lucan  style. 
wpo  trpotrdytrou  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  three 
times  in  the  rest  of  Luke  (once  in  the  Malachi  citation), 
once  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew  (Malachi  citation),  once  in 
Mark  (Malachi  citation)  ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  the  Septua- 
gint, and  Mai  iii.  i  made  its  employment  in  Lk  i.  76  very 
natural. 

Verse  jj.  yva>atft^''  is  not  peculiarly  Lucan.  Though  it 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  here  and  in  Lk  xi.  52,  it  is  fre- 
quent in  Paul,  and  not  infrequent  in  parts  of  the  Septua- 
gint. 

d<l>€<rK  dfiapTi&v^^  occurs  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  f\ve 
times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  once  in  Mark  (Mk  i.  4=Lk 
iii.  3),  and  once  in  Paul.  It  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  argument  for  Lucan  authorship  is  strong- 
er here  than  in  the  cases  which  have  been  discussed  before. 
But  in  view  of  Mk  i.  4  (Lk  iii.  3),  the  hypothesis  suggests 
itself  that  the  Greek  expression  is  derived  from  a  phrase 
current  in  the  circles  from  which  John  the  Baptist  came. 
Compare  a^'qaet  ap^iprlas   in  Ps.  Sol.  ix,  14.*^ 

Verse  78.  c|  ui/row'''*  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  Lk  xxiv.  49."*     But  compare  2  Sam  xxii.  17, 

"Gersdorf,  Harnack. 

"  For  example,  Deut  xxxi.  3,  cited  by  Hamack. 

"  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann. 

"  Harnack. 

*  Gersdorf,  Harnack. 

"•Cited  by  Ryle  and  James,  op.  cit,  p.  xcii. 

"  Gersdorf,   Harnack. 
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Ps  xvii.  16,  ci.  19.  cxliii.  7,  Si  xvi,  17,  La  i.  13. 

Verse  79.  iirit^avcu."  e7ri<f>a(v<o  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  once  in  Acts  and  twice  in  Titus.  But  it  is 
not  specificaJIy  Lucan.  It  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  the 
Septuagint,  nearly  always  of  the  manifestations  of  God 
(often  it  is  transitive).  See  especially  the  notable  passage. 
Nu  vi.  25  (the  Benediction),  and  Ep  Jer  60.  where  the 
word  occurs  in  connection  with  atrr^aTn},  which  is  somewhat 
related  in  idea  to  the  avaroXi^  of  the  present  passage. 

oSoi*  €lprivrj<i,^  The  expressions  oSov  <r<ompi<i^  (Acts 
xvi.  17)  and  i£o\s  fo^  (Acts  ii.  28)  are  somewhat  similar. 
But  the  latter  passage  is  simply  a  citation  from  Ps  xv.  (xvi.) 
II.  Furthermore,  <>^<iv  ^Ip^vr^  itself  occurs  in  Rom  iii. 
17,  and  a  similar  expression  (  oSov  Bi.ieaio<rvvTf^  )  in  2  Pet 
21.  i^t  tlpiitnt^  is  a  Septuagint  expression.  Rom  iii.  17  is 
derived  from  Ps  xiii.  3.  For  similar  expressions,  compare 
Gen  xxiv.  48,  Ps  xv.  16,  etc. 

The  word  ttpi^inj  itself  occurs  in  Hawkins'  list  of  Lucan 
characteristics.'*    But  it  is  very  common  in  the  Septuagint. 

It  is  now  time  to  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  hymns.  Of  Hawkins'  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  "Lucan"  words  and  phrases,*'"  no  less  than  eighteen 
occur  in  the  Magnificat  or  Benedictus,  the  total  number  of 
occurrences  there  being  twenty-four.'*  In  addition,  Haw- 
kins has  placed  in  his  '^subsidiary  lists""  two  words  one  of 
which  occurs  once  in  the  Benedictus,  and  the  other  once  in 


"Hamadc 

*■  Harnack. 

"Hawkins'  figures  are;  Maithew,  four  occurrences;  Mark,  one;  Luke, 
thirteen  (three  in  Lk  i-ii) :  Acts,  seven;  Paul,  forty-two;  John,  six; 
the  resi  <tf  the  New  T«tanient,  seventeen. 

"  That  is  "words  and  phrases  which  occur  at  least  four  times  in 
this  Gospel,  and  which  either  (a)  are  not  found  at  alt  in  Matthew  or 
Mark,  or  (fc)  art  found  in  Luke  at  least  t^vice  as  often  as  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  together". 

"Ten  expressions,  each  occurring  only  once,  in  the  Magnificat;  nine 
expressions,  occurring  thirteen  times  in  all,  in  the  Benedictus. 

"  Which  are  at  least  as  clearly  indicative  of  Lucan  style  as  is  the 
principal  list 
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the  Magnificat  and  twice  in  the  Benedictus.  At  first  sight, 
such  statistics  seem  formidable.  But  the  argiunent  which 
might  be  drawn  from  them  for  Lucan  authorship  has  been 
weakened  by  the  investigations  of  Spitta,  which  have  been 
supplemented  for  the  Benedictus  by  the  preceding  discussion. 
The  Lucan  expressions  are  found  to  be  also  Old  Testainent 
expressions,  which  would  occur  naturally  to  any  Jewish 
Christian.  Whether  he  was  translating  Aramaic  hjTnns  or 
composing  the  hymns  originally  in  Greek,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  1^  influenced  profoundly  by  the  Septuagint.''"* 

One  argument  of  Harnack  remains — an  argument  drawn 
not  from  details,  but  from  the  structure  of  the  hymns.''^* 
The  skilful  management  of  the  repeated  /wv  and  airr^  in 
the  Magnificat,  and  of  avr^k  and  ^^k  in  the  Benedictus, 
and  in  general  the  elaborate  character  of  the  poetic  compo- 


"One  or  two  of  the  expressions  in  the  hyniTis  which  appear  in 
Hawkins'  lists  have  not  been  discussed  either  by  Spitta  or  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  one  occurrence  ( Lk.  i.  70)  of  o  "with  words 
inserted  between  the  art.  and  noun"  (Hawkins,  oft.  cit.,  pp.  27,  50)  is 
no  sure  sign  of  Lucan  authorship.  The  usage  is  not  rare  even  out- 
»ide  of  Luke-Acts.  vp6%  "used  of  speaking  to"  (compare  alxsve,  pp. 
13*  )4.  where  the  uses  of  wpo%  in  general  and  of  «>^oc  after  6^rv^  are 
discussed),  which  appears  once  in  the  Magnificat  (Lk.  i.  55)  and  once 
in  the  Benedictus  (Lk.  i.  73)»  occurs  according  to  Hawkins  {op.  cit., 
pp.  21,  45f. )  twelve  times  in  Lk.  i.-ii.,  eighty-seven  times  in  the  rest 
of  Luke,  tifty-twn  times  in  Acts,  not  at  al)  in  Matthew,  Hve  times  in 
Mark,  twice  in  Paul,  nineteen  limes  in  John,  and  four  limes  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  The  preponderance  of  the  usage  in  Luke 
and  Acts  is  indeed  very  striking.  But  in  the  Septuagint  of  r  Samuel 
and  of  1  Chronicles,  irpo?  after  the  leading  verbs  of  saying  (c&t»v, 
(pw  etc..  Ary<i>,  and  AoAcw)  is  even  n:)uch  more  frequent  in  proportion 
to  the  dative  than  it  is  in  Luke.  Lk.  iii.-Acts  x.xviii.  haii  vpo%  about 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  limes,  and  the  dative  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  times:  x  Samuel  has  irpo?  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
times*  and  the  dative  ninety-one  times;  i  Chronicles  has  wpo%  fifteen 
times  and  the  dative  nineteen  times.  Genesis  has  also  been  examined, 
and  found  to  have  ir/>ov  after  these  verbs  seventy  tinie:»  and  the  dative 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  times.  The  two  occurrences  of  xpo«  "of 
speaking  to"  in  the  hymns  are  insufficient  to  support  Lucan  authorship. 

"See  Sitzunysberichte  d^r  konigL  preuss,  Akadcmie  dcr  Wissen- 
schajten  zu  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  544  f.,  5S2-S56,  and  Lukas  der  Arst,  op. 
150-152. 
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sition  is  thought  to  indicate  the  hand  of  the  artist  Luke. 
With  regard  to  the  Bcnedictus,  Harnack  is  particularly  con- 
fident. "The  first  three  strophes  of  the  Bcnedictus  (verses 
68-75;  >"  ^^If  there  arc  five  strophes  with  four  lines  each) 
are  only  superficially  put  into  the  form  of  the  Hehrew  psalm; 
a  closer  examination  reveals  o  single,  complicated,  genuinely 
Greek  period  which  is  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  author 
of  the  prologue  (Lk  i.  1)  and  of  numerous  excellent  Greek 
sentences.  The  period  is  merely  forced  into  the  Hebraising 
covering:  the  hands  are  Esau's  hands,  but  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob."" 

How  many  of  the  niceties  discovered  by  Harnack  were 
intended  by  the  authors  of  the  hymns  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
At  any  rate,  in  order  to  prove  Lncan  authorship,  Harnack 
should  have  exhibited  by  example  (i )  the  likeness  of  these 
hymns  to  undisputed  works  of  Luke  and  (2)  their  unlikeness 
to  non-Lucan  hymns.  The  former  requirement  is  impossible 
of  fulfilment.  Luke  has  unfortunately  left  to  posterity  no 
certain  examples  of  his  poetry,  if  he  ever  wrote  any.  The 
most  that  could  possibly  Ije  done  would  l>e  to  show  that 
these  hymns  are  Greek  rather  than  Semitic  in  poetical  form; 
that  they  are  such  as  a  native  Greek  must  have  produced, 
without  a  Semitic  original,  merely  by  moulding  Hebrew 
materials  into  an  imitation  of  a  Hebrew  poem.  Obviously, 
examples  in  point  are  rather  hard  to  find :  at  any  rate,  they 
have  not  yet  been  produced  by  Harnack.  In  the  second 
place,  if  Harnack  is  unable  to  exhibit  the  likeness  of  the 
Magnificat  and  the  Bcnedictus  to  undisputed  Lucan  works, 
he  should  have  exhibited  their  unlikeness  to  non-Lucan  and 
particularly  Old  Testament  hymns.  That  could  have  been 
done  only  by  examples.  Until  it  is  done,  the  proof  remains 
incomplete.  If  some  of  the  psalms  of  the  Septuagint  were 
to  be  examined  by  the  same  kind  of  minute  scrutiny  which 
Harnack  has  applied  to  the  two  hymns  of  Lk  i,  perhaps 
similar  peculiarities  of  composition  might  be  discovered. 


•Op.  cit,  p.  152 
edition. 


The  translation   is   independent  of  the   English 
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Harnack  lays  particular  stress  ui>on  the  first  part  of  the 
Benedictus,  Lk  i.  68-75.  ^"*^  ^^  he  means  to  compare  this 
sentence  with  the  prologue,  Lk  i.  1-4,  the  comparison  is 
particularly  unfortunate.  The  two  sentences  are  totally 
different.  Lk  i.  r-4  is  one  complete  period;  it  could  not 
grammatically  be  broken  off  until  almost  the  ver\'  end.  But 
Lk  i.  68-75  could  be  broken  off  at  the  end  of  almost  any 
one  of  the  nine  lines  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  still  make 
complete  sense.  The  sentence  is  not  planned  as  though  the 
end  were  in  view  from  the  beginning,  but  is  lengthened  out 
by  adding  one  epexegetical  phrase  or  clause  after  another, 
loosely  and  almost  as  an  after-thought.  Is  that  a  character- 
istic Greek  form  of  sentence?  Docs  it  not  look  more  like 
the  simplicity  of  Semitic  poetr>',  forced  into  the  restraints 
of  Greek  grammar?  Compare  for  example  such  a  passage 
as  Ps.  Sol.  xviii.  7-9,^'  which  certainly  is  translated  from 
a  Semitic  original : 

fiaKapiOi  0/  yiu6fi€Poi  iv  Tat?  rffiepaK  eKelvai^ 
IBelv  ra  ayaBa  tcvp^v,  ci  troii^a-u   yevea    r^  ip^ofihnf, 
vtrh    ^dffSov   TraiBcia':  ^purrov  icvpCov  Iv  ^6ff<p  Oeov  avrov, 
iv  aoiftia  TTvevfLaro^  /eat  Bifcaioavinj^  Kal  iV;^voVt 
xarevOvvai  dvBpa  iv  epyoK  BtKOiotTvvrjfi  (f>6fi^  OeoVj 
MaracrTfjtrai  Travra?  avrovv  iv  tf>6ff^  Kvpiou. 
This  passage  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  passage  from 
the  Benedictus;  but  the  sentence-structure,  if  "structure"  it 
may  be  called,  is  very  similar. 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  from  which  this  passage  has 
been  taken,  afford  material  for  other  interesting  compari- 
sons with  the  h3rmns  of  Luke  i.*'  Of  the  parallels  cited  by 
Ryle  and  James  a  few  are  striking.  Compare,  for  example, 
with  Lk  i.  50  {koX  rh  eX*09  axnov  eiV  yeveh.^  Kal  yev^k^  to*? 
^ofiov^Uvoi^  axnov)  Ps.  Sol.  xiii.  11  {hrl  hi  toik  6<r£ov^  t6 
jfXco9  Kvplov^  KoX  Inl  roxK  <f>offovfi^v^  ainhv  to  «FX<o9  ai/rov), 
and  with  Lk  i.  69  (Ew\o7i;tw  Kvpt,tyi  o  tff^  toO  'ItrparjK^  on 

"*  Ryle  and  James,  op.  cit.,  p.   150. 

"  Sec  Ryk  and  James,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Ix.  Ixii,  and  especially  xc  f„  where 
the  parallels  are  cited  in  detail.  Cf.  also  Hillmann  Die  KindheitsRc- 
schichtc  Jcsu  iiach  Lukas,  in  Jahrbb,  fur  prot,  Tkcol.,  xvii.,   1891,  pp. 
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iweffK^aro  Kol  iTro{rj<r€v\vTp^aiv  T^Xa^  avTov)Ps.  Sol.  vi.  9 
{€vXoyf)T<K  KVpio^  0  iroioiv  eXcov  roU  ^yawoKTiv  avrov  iv  &\r)0t{q,). 
Althougii  direct  parallels  are  few,  a  certain  similarity  in 
spirit  and  in  ideas  can  hardly  be  denied.  This  is  one 
more  indication  of  the  Palestinian  and  Semitic  origin  of 
the  Lucan  hymns;  since  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  reflect  the 
events  of  the  Palestinian  invasion  of  Pompey,  and  were  pro- 
duced in  Palestine  at  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ.*'*  The  date  of  the  Greek  translation  is  placed 
by  Ryle  and  James  between  40  B.C.  and  40  A.D.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  direct  literary  dependence  one  way  or  the 
other  between  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  the  hymns  of  Lk  i. 
In  order  to  explain  the  parallels,  Chase**  suggests  the  hy- 
pothesis of  common  dependence  upon  the  *'Greek  Jewish 
prayers  of  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues,"  and  to  support  this 
hypothesis  constructs  an  extended  list  of  parallels  between 
the  Jewish  prayers  and  the  Lucan  hymns.*'*  Even  granting 
that  the  Jewish  prayers  in  question,  which  in  their  present 
form  arc  later  products^**  are  in  substance  earlier  than  the 


"Set  Ryic  and  James,     op.  cit.,  pp.   xxxvii-xliv. 
••The   Lord's   Prayer  in   the   Early   Church,  in   Texts  and  Studies 
[edited  by  J.  Armilage  Robinfton.  Vol.  t  (1891),  No.  3,  pp.  128.  note  i, 

Cf.  Spina,  op  fit.,  p.  71.  who  (for  a  slightly  different  purpose)  cites 

tchmonc   Esre   15.     This   passage,   which   is   included    in   Chase's   list, 

contains  the  expression   "horn  of  salvation,"    (sec   Hirsch»  Art.    She- 

moneh  Esreh  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xi.  p.  271),  like  the  Kcpac 

vmryipioji  of  the  Benedictu*  (Lk  i.  69),     Bui  nipa^   avTTfpdxi    occurs  in 

the  Scptuagint,  i  Sam  xxii.  3.  and  the  expression  in  the  Bencdictus  may 

be  derived  directly  from  that  passage.    Chase  {op.  cit.,  p.  128,  note  i) 

haa  noted  the  occurrence  in  1  Qem.  48  of  the  phrase    hf  ovioryfrt    lau 

exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  Benedictus    (Uc  i.  75).     The 

issage  m  Clement  is  thought  by  Chase  to  be  "closely  connected  with 

Jewish  Prayers.**    But  the  phrase  is  so  natural  that  the  correspondence 

between  Lk  1.  75  and  I  Clem.  48  is  hardly  significant.     In  Wisdom  ix.  3 

(cited  by  llarnack,  Lakas  dcr  Arst.  p.  145)   Iv  &crto-n}T(  Kot  Sueauxrwp 

occurs  exactly  as  in  Luke  and  Clement.     Compare  also  Deut  ix.  5   ovxi 

SmI     r^v    hitiOiMrwi^v    aov    ov&<    Sm    r^    oo-conjra    r^f     Mif>&ac    <rai» 

(cited  by  Resch.  op.  cit.,  pp.  io8f.).    Cf.  Lightfoot's  note  on  i  Clent  i.  8, 

and  the  passages,  sacred  and  profane,  in  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  New 

Testament,  §lxxxviii.    Sec  also  Resch,  /or.  rit. 

"  Sec  Schiircr.  Gcschlchte  des  jiidischen  rolkcs,  iii\  pp.  Mi    ^ 
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Magnificat  and  Benedictus,  the  parallels  are  quite  insufficient 
to  establisli  direct  de|)endence.  The  correspondence  between 
the  Lucan  hymns  and  the  Jewish  Prayers,  so  far  as  it  is  ver- 
bal, is  ;iniply  explained  by  common  dependence  upon  the  Old 
Testament.**^  However,  although  all  thought  of  direct 
dependence  must  be  dismissed,  the  similarity  of  thought  and 
feeling  l>etween  the  hymns  of  Lk  i-ii  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Palestinian  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  certain  Palestinian 
Jewish  prayers  on  the  other,  furnishes  subsidiary  evidence 
for  a  primitive  Jewish  Christian  origin  of  the  Magnificat 
and  the  Benedictus. 

The  primary  evidence  is  discovered  simply  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  two  hymns  themselves.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Magnificat  is  made  up  altogether  of 
Old  Testament  phrases.  These  phrases  are  derived  from 
no  one  passage,  but  from  the  most  various  parts  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  Magnificat  is  no  mere  imitation, 
for  example,  of  the  song  of  Hannah  in  i  Sam  ii.  i-io.  Yet 
the  various  elements  are  welded  together  into  a  song  of 
perfect  unity  and  great  beauty,  which  preserves  the  parallel- 
ism of  Hebrew  poetry  in  its  noblest  form.*^  Hamack  sup- 
poses that  the  result  was  accomplished  by  the  conscious  art 


"This  dependence  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  of  course  admitted 
by  Chase;  hut  he  adds  to  this  explanation  of  the  parallels  his  suggestion 
"that  the  utterances  of  the  Virgin  M^ry.  Zacharias,  and  Simeon,  at 
supreme  crises  of  their  lives  were  largely  based  on  famiHar  forms  of 
devotion."  These  familiar  forms  of  devotion  could  only  be  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  prayers  (op.  cit.,  p.  150).  Just  below,  however,  Greek 
forms  of  the  Jewish  prayers  arc  suggested  as  determining  partly  the 
wording  of  the  Lucan  hymns.  Does  Oiase  mean  that  the  originals  of 
the  Lucan  hymns  were  dependent  upon  Semitic  prayers,  and  that  the 
Greek  translations  of  them  are  dependent  upon  Greek  translations  of 
the  same  or  similar  prayers?  Tlie  hypothesis  is  not  clearly  detined; 
and  indeed  Chase  himself  has  suggested  it  only  with  a  ntiery,  and  with 
great   caution. 

"Zorcll  (Das  Magnificat  cin  Kunstwcrk  hebriiischcr  odcr  anm- 
Sischer  Poesie?,  in  Zeitschrifi  fiir  kotholischc  Thfotogie.  29.  1905,  pp. 
754-758)  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  poetic  art  of  the  Magnificat 
becomes  fully  clear  only  in  a  Semitic  language.  In  a  second  note  (Zum 
Hymnus  Magnificat,  ibid,  30,  [906,  pp.  360  f.),  Zorell  favors  Hebrew 
over  against  Aramaic  as  the  original  language  of  the  hymn. 
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of  a  Gentile.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  vast  majority  of 
scholars  and  of  simple  readers  are  opposed  to  him.  A 
single  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  might  have  been 
imitated ;  but  that  almost  numberless  passages  should  have 
been  united  without  disclosing  the  joints,  without  making 
the  slightest  impression  of  artificiality,  must  always  remain 
very  improbable.  The  author  of  such  a  hymn  must  have 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  must 
have  been  familiar  from  earliest  childhood  with  its  lan- 
guage. Only  so  could  elements  derived  from  so  many 
sources  have  been  incorporated  without  artificiality  in  a 
single  poem.  The  synthesis  must  have  been  made  in  life, 
long  before  it  was  made  in  literary  form.**** 

The  Benedictus,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  different  in  form 
— probably  diflferent  enough  to  disprove  at  once  Harnack's 
contention  that  the  two  hymns  must  have  been  composed  by 
the  same  person.  The  parallelism  is  not  quite  so  simple, 
there  are  more  subordinate  clauses  and  appositions  and 
epexegetical  phrases.^"  The  basic  Old  Testament  passages 
are  perhaps  not  quite  so  easily  designated.  But  the  flebrew 
parallelism  and  the  genuine  Old  Testament  spirit  are  really 
almost  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  hymn.*® 


■•T.  D.  Bernard  (The  Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  i8^.  pp.  56  f.) 
aptly  compares  the  modern  use  of  Biblical  phrases  in  prayer.  That 
is  not  arti6cial  imitation. 

"Cf.  Ladeuze.  op.  cit..  pp.  368  ff. 

"Dalman  {op.  cit.,  p.  183)  regards  ^ircaicc^To  .  .  .  dvarokrj  i^  v^ovt 
(Benedictus,  verse  78)  as  an  argument  against  a  Semitic  original  The 
6gure  in  ilraroA^  docs  not  suit  iwtVKal/aTO.  A  "rising'*  could,  in 
Hebrew,  be  said  to  "visit,"  to  "have  regard  to"  men,  only  if  "rising" 
had  become  a  stereotyped  term  for  a  definite  person.  Now  in  Jcr 
icxiii.  5,  Zech  iii.  8.  vi.  12  ^mitoAi;  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  trans- 
late npx  IB  "shoot,"  "branch,"  which  is  a  name  of  the  Messiah.  In 
Lk  i.  78,  starting  from  these  passages,  the  Evangelist  has  used  draroX^ 
simply  as  n  designation  of  the  Messiah  Put  as  verse  79  shows,  he 
has  interpreted  dyaroA^  as  referring  to  light  (helped  by  Is  iv,  2,  where 
njn;  npX  ftp'.  is  translated  by  the  Scptuaginl  iwiXdfulfU  i 
^cof) — which  would  have  been  impossible  if  he  had  had  recourse 
to  the  Hebrew,  rather  than  merely  to  the  Septuagint,  of  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12.  For  n;j3t  —  "shoot"  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with 
light.    The  argument  is  ingenious,  but  breaks  down  upon  closer  ex- 
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The  fonn  of  the  hymns,  then,  is  genuinely  Semitic.®*  The 
Greek  translation,  like  some  of  the  better  parts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  has  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original,  though 
without  doing  unnecessary  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  an  even  stronger  argument  for  a 
primitive  Palestinian  origin  is  to  be  rlerived  from  tlie  con- 
tent of  the  hymns.  There  is  nothing  which  can  by  any 
possibility  be  stretched  into  an  allusion  to  Christian  dogma, 
or  even  to  the  later  history  of  Jesus.  In  the  Magnificat 
there  is  no  clear  allusion  even  to  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah."* In  the  Benedictus  the  allusion  is  merely  to  salvation 
in  the  house  of  David.  The  Messianic  king  has  come  at 
last ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  about  Him  than  what  was 
contained  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  child  John  is 
thought  of  as  a  forerunner,  not  particularly  of  the  Messiah, 
but  of  Jehovah.  The  coming  salvation  is  conceived  as  ap- 
plying not  to  the  world,  but  primarily  at  least,  to  Israel. 


amination.  It  is  valid  only  if  the  author  of  Lk  i.  ~8  had  Jer  xxiii.  5. 
Zech  iii.  8.  vi.  12  in  mind.  But  surely  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of 
tach  passages  as  Is  1x.  i,  Mai  iii.  20  (iv.  2),  where  the  verb  j^vrcAAw 
(though  not  the  noun  dmroXiJ )  is  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
where  the  tigure  of  the  rising  of  a  heavenly  body  really  is  used  in 
the  Hebrew  text  to  designate  the  coming  salvation.  The  ^ircaicc^ro 
.  .  .  Avarokif  i(  u^ovt  is  not  such  a  bad  mixture  of  metaphors,  if 
dvoToKrf  ii  v^ovs  l>€  regarded  as  putting  the  rising  of  the  heavenly 
body  for  the  heavenly  body  itself  (that  is  the  interpretation  of  Plum- 
mer,  in  /oc). 

"Ladeuze  (op.  cit},  while  opposing  Harnack's  contention  lor  Lucan 
authorship,  supposes  that  Luke  retouched  the  Magnificat  here  and 
there.     That  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  proved. 

"  Volter  (Dif  evangftischen  Ers'dhlungcn  von  den  Geburi  und  Kindheit 
J^SM,  191 1,  p.  23)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  closing  words  of  the 
song  of  Hannah,  xat  v^uacixcpaf  ;(/>urrot)avrov,  find  no  place  in  the 
Magnificat.  If  the  Magnificat  were  composed  to  suit  its  present  context 
on  the  basis  of  the  song  of  Hannah,  why  should  the  author  omit  just 
those  words  in  his  Old  Tcstanwnt  model,  which  would  seem  to  apply 
most  directly  to  the  Christian  Messiah?  Hilgenfeld  {op.  cit.,  p.  214, 
footnote)  supposes  that  Lk.  i.  55b  is  a  Christian  interpolation  into  an 
originally  Jewish  psalm.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  lo 
say  that  tcS  ^A^paa^  koi  rif  trnipftari  avroO  "has  a  Pauline  ring  (Gal 
iii.  16)".  Gen  xiii.  15  and  similar  passages  are  the  common  source  for 
the  phrase  here  and  in  Paul. 
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Israel  is  to  be  delivered  from  its  insolent  oppressors.**"  That 
the  salvation  is  to  be  not  merely  political,  but  also  moral  and 
religious  (Lk  i,  75 ff)  certainly  does  not  transcend  the 
bounds  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.***  If  Lk.  i.  79  (  hri^avai 
To?f  iv  (TxoT€t  teal  <TKLa  Oavdrov  KaBr^^JvoL^')  contains  a  hint 
of  univcrsalism,  it  is  the  universalism  of  Isaiah.*'' 


"Verses  71,  74  were  certainly  written  before  70  A.  D.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  no  Christian  could  possibly  have  regarded 
the  Messianic  salvation  as  a  liberation  of  the  Jewish  people  from  its 
political  enemies.  All  such  hopes  were  crushed.  Indeed,  even  long 
before  70,  the  Christian  hope  had  certainly  assumed  another,  and  less 
political  form.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  even  by  a  Jewish 
Christian,  these  verses  could  have  been  written  after  the  crucilixion. 
Cf.  Loisy»  Lts  evongiUs  synoptigtus,  i.  p.  312.  "Cet  ideal  n'a  rien  de 
paulinien,  et  meme  un  judeo-chr^en  n'aurait  pu  s'cxprimer  de  la  sorte 
apres    la    destruction    dc    Jerusalem." 

"CA  Hilgenfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  aig:  "Wird  dieses  Heil  auch  nicht  bios  in 
politische  Befreiung,  sondern  auch  in  Frommigkeit  und  Gerechtigkeit 
gesetzt,  so  fuhrt  doch  ntchts  hinans  uber  die  Gefiihle  eines  Judcn,  wie 
der  Verfasser  des  Ps.  Sol.  xvii,  nur  dass  hier  wohl  die  Geburt  des  Mcs- 
sias  in  dem   Hause  David*s  bereits  vorausgesetzt  wird." 

"How  Hilgenfeld  {of>  cit.,  p.  219,  footnote)  can  detect  in  Lk  i.  73a 
the  striking  parallel  with  Hcb  vi.  13  by  which  he  identifies  the  line 
«s  a  deutero- Pauline  addition  of  the  redactor  (like  the  Pauline  addition 
in  the  Magnificat.  Lk  i.  SSb),  it  is  difficult  to  «c.  According  to 
Hilgenfeld  the  second  part  of  the  psalm  (verses  76-79).  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  former  part,  is  altogether  Pauline.  In  verses  6&-75 
ihe  political  salvation  had  the  chief  emphasis.  In  those  verses,  the 
goal  set  for  the  people  of  God  is  a  righteousness  of  works  (verse  75)  ; 
in  verses  76-70,  salvation  is  represented  as  co«nsisting  in  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  grace  of  Ciod — just  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification. 
But  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  had  its  roots  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Certainty  the  idea  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  His 
gracious  forgiveness  of  His  erring  people  was  nothing  new.  For 
verses  77,  78,  compare  Jer  xxxi.  34:  "and  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
Jehovah ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah :  for  T  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and 
their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more."  Hilgenfeld  thinks  the  comparison 
is  quite  far-fetched,  but  gives  no  reason  for  his  view.  With  regard 
to  the  psalm  as  a  whole,  it  is  quite  true  that  verses  68-75  emphasize 
the  political  salvation,  whereas  verses  76-79  refer  rather  to  the  in- 
ward, individualistic,  and  ethical  results  of  the  Lord's  coming;  but  that 
observation,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  critical  division  of  the  psalm 
into  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  part,  should  simply  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  that  intimate  union  between  material  and  spiritual  which 
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Against  this  overwhelming  prima  facie  evidence,  Har- 
nack  can  urge  only  his  linguistic  argument.  And  that  has 
been  examined  in  detail  and  found  insufficient.  Hamack 
is  much  more  confident  about  the  hymns  than  about  the 
rest  of  Lk  i-ii.  In  the  case  of  the  Magnificat  and  the 
Benedictus.  he  would  exclude  altogether  the  possibility, 
which  he  leaves  open  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  narrative, 
that  Luke  was  merely  the  translator  of  an  Aramaic  source. 
This  decision  should  certainly  be  reversed.  The  linguistic 
examination  of  the  hymns,  which  has  just  been  concluded, 
when  compared  with  a  thorough  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Lk  i-ii,  will,  it  is  believed,  show  clearly  that  the  evidence 
for  Lucan  authorship  is  far  less  convincing  in  the  case  of 
the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus  than  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
narrative.®*^  That  the  hymns  were  found  by  Luke  in  a 
Greek  form  is  perhaps  most  probable ;  that  they  were  trans- 
lated by  him  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  perfectly  possible, 
but  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  linguistic  phenomena;  that 
they  were  composed  by  him  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 

But  if  Luke  was  not  the  author  of  the  hymns,  who  was? 
According  to  Hillmann,*^  Hilgenfeld,^**  Spitta,*®  and  others, 
the  author  (at  least  of  the  Magnificat)  was  not  a  Christian 
but  a  Jew.  The  Magnificat  originally  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  situation  in  which  it  is  now  placed :  but  was  perhaps 


characterizes  all  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  Benedictus,  in  this 
respect  as  in  others,  belongrs  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  new  di»* 
pensation  is  close  at  hand ;  but  it  is  still  enveloped  in  prophetic  dim* 
ness.  WTiere  else  could  such  a  psalm  have  arisen  except  just  where 
the  author  of  Lk  i-ii  has  placed  it?  For  the  unity  of  the  hymn, 
Lagrange  (L<  Recit  dc  I'lLnfancc  de  Jesus  dans  S.  Luc.  in  Revut 
Biblique  Trimestnelte,  iv.  1895,  p.  168,  note)  appeals  to  the  rou  8ovku 
of  verses  74,  yy,  which  indicates  the  same  author  in  both  parts. 

••C/.  Peine,  op.  cit..  p.  20  ("Ich  bin  der  Ansicht.  dass  die  Bcar- 
beitung  des  Lukas  in  den  beiden  Kapitein  nicht  cine  glcichartige  tst 
Eine  verhaltnismassig  geringe  ist  sic  jedcnfalls  in  den  Lobgesangen"), 
and  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  pp.  223  ff.  (where  Harnack's  argument  about 
the  hymns  is  singled  out  for  particularly  emphatic  criticism). 

*'0p.  cit..  pp.  197-213. 

**0p.  cit,  pp.  J08-21S,  217-221. 

"Op.  cit.,  pp.  83-90. 
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intended  merely  to  express  an  Israelitish  woman's  rejoicing 
over  a  happy  turn  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  for  which 
her  own  sons  had  fought.^**''  Some  such  view  might  seem 
to  be  suggested  by  what  has  been  noticed  above — the  com- 
plete absence  from  the  hymn  of  anything  specifically  Chris- 
tian. In  particular  there  is  nothing  in  the  Magnificat  that 
points  necessarily  to  the  situation  which  is  presupposed  in  the 
narrative.  Indeed  the  raTreiWo-w  of  verse  48  (Sri  hr^fiKcifrtv 
i^l  rtfv  ratreivt^KTiv  t^  8ov\tj^  avrov  )  seems  to  introduce 
a  discordant  note.  Wherein  consisted  the  "lowly  estate" 
of  Mary?"*^  The  i'^A  toO  vvv  of  the  same  verse  has 
also  caused  difficulty.  Why  should  the  blessing,  which 
all  generations  are  to  render  to  Mary,  be  dated  just  from  her 
visit  to  Elisabeth  rather  than  from  the  conception,  or  from 
some  imix>rtant  event  like  the  resurrection?  Again,  it  does 
not  seem  to  suit  the  character  of  Mary,  that  she  should 
speak  a  hymn  of  praise  at  all.  Elsewhere  in  Luke  i-ii  she  is 
carefully  represented  as  silent  and  passive.  The  manner 
of  introducing  the  hymn  has  also  provoked  objection.  Else- 
where in  the  narrative,  when  similar  poetical  effusions  are  in- 
troduced, the  presence  oi  the  Spirit  is  noted ;  here  there  is 
nothing  but  the  simple  'tal  tltrcp  MapidfA  (verse  48).  And 
what  follows  upon  the  Iiymn  is  declared  to  be  equally  un- 
natural: efi4iP€v  Se  Mapc^^  ciw  avr^  k.  t.  X.  If  Mary  has 
just  been  speaking,  her  name  might  be  omitted ;  but  the  name 
of  Elisabeth,  who  has  not  been  mentioned  for  some  time, 
should  certainly  have  been  expected  instead  of  the  pro- 
noun   awrj. 


"^  Spitta,  op.  cit..  p.  89;  cf.  Hillmann,  op.  c\t.,  p.  200. 

*"  The  difficulty  becomes  even  more  serious  if  rairciVoKnc  means  not 
merely  "tow  estate,*"  but  "humiliation,"  that  is,  the  descent  from  a 
higher  estaite  into  a  lower.  {Cf.  Voltcr,  op,  ciu,  p.  24;  "Emiedrigimg 
nicht  Niedrigkeii").  How  had  Mary  suffered  such  a  fall?  But  the 
suffix  -tnt  cannot  always  be  interpreted  so  strictly  {Cf.  Wilkinson, 
A  Johannine  Document  in  the  First  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  p. 
36).  Wilkinson  says  further  (p.  37)  :  "The  quotation  &ti  iirifiXjo^ 
M  T^  ruwwwnv  1^  SovXi;*  avrov  quite  naturally  suits  the  feeling 
with  which  a  native  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  would  receive  the  news  that 
bIic  was  destined  lo  be  the  Mother  of  Messiah   {Cf.  St.  John.  1.  45)." 
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These  difficulties  have  led  a  very  considerable  number  of 
recent  scholars  (including  Harnack)  to  suppose  that  the 
Magnificat  was  originally  attributed  not  to  Mary  but  to 
Elisabeth.  This  hypothesis  is  not  quite  devoid  of  textual 
support. '^^  And  it  apparently  overcomes  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. The  TaTTctWffi?  of  verse  38  now  becomes  intelligi- 
ble. It  is  the  humiliation  (very  acute  to  a  Jewish  woman) 
of  childlessness,  like  the  raTreiWcrts-  ( i  Sam  i.  11)  of  Han- 
nah, whose  prayer*^*  offers  such  a  close  analogy  to  this  very 
verse,  and  whose  song'"*  seems  to  have  formed  the  chief 
model  for  the  Magnificat  itself.  The  airb  rov  vvv  noTW 
dates  the  blessing  rendered  to  Elisabeth  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  child  in  the  womb.  The  reserve  of  Mary  now 
remains  unbroken.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  Elisabeth 
does  not  have  to  be  mentioned  in  verse  46.  because  it  has 
just  been  mentioned  in  verse  41.  Finally  the  <rw  owtJ  of 
verse  56  now  becomes  natural,  for  Elisabeth  has  just  been 
the  speaker  and  does  not  need  to  be  mentioned  again  by 
name. 

Spitta.^'*"^  while  admitting  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  supposing  that 
the  narrator  intended  Mary  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of 
the  hymn,  is  on  the  other  hand  unable  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  Elisabeth  hypothesis.  The  external  evidence  for 
the  omission  of  the  subject  of  clirevor  for  reading  'EXeurdfier 
in  verse  46  is  insufficient.  It  remains  more  probable  that 
Mapidfi  was  first  omitted  by  accident  and  then  'EXci^- 
<£/8eT  wrongly  supplied,  than  thai  an  original  'EXcio-ayScr 
was  changed  to  Mapidfi.  in  order  to  attribute  the  hymn  to  a 
more  illustrious  authoress.  Furthermore,  if  the  Magnificat 
as  the  song  of  the  barren  Elisabeth  were  an  imitation  of 
the  song  of  the  barren  Hannah,  tlie  clear  indication  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  singer,  which  appears  in  the  song  of 

"■  See,  for  example.  Hamack,  in  Sitsungsbcrichte  der  konigL  preuss. 
Akademie  dcr  IVissetischaften  su  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  538  f. 
^  iav  iwipkiirwv  ivifiXaf/jii  (<ir()  r^r  rarciVwo'M'  r^  ^vXi^  trov. 
***  I   Sam  ii.   i-io. 
"^Op.  cit. 
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Hannah  (verse  5:  ^i  <rrelpa  mxtv  hrrdj  teal  17  ttoXX^  iv 
r^tcpoi^  Ti<T6hrqff€v)  would  surely  not  have  been  omitted  from 
the  song  of  Ehsabeth.  The  idea  trrelpa^  being  the  very  hnk 
which  bound  the  two  songs  together,  would  not  have  been 
weakened  into  the  general  expression  raTreivtoin^.  Any  other 
idea  in  Hannah's  song  would  have  been  omitted  more 
readily  than  that.  Furthermore,  the  Elisabeth  hypothesis 
explains  no  better  than  the  Mary  hypothesis  the  looseness 
with  which  the  song  is  fitted  into  the  narrative.  If  Elisabeth 
were  regarded  as  the  speaker,  the  hymn  should  have  been 
inserted  after  Lk  i.  25.  At  any  rate,  almost  any  place 
would  have  been  more  desirable  for  the  insertion  than  the 
one  which  was  actually  chosen.  In  verses  42-45,  Elisabeth  has 
greeted  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  her  Lord,  Mary  and  her 
Son  are  here  the  all-important  figures.  Surely  Elisabeth 
would  not  proceed  at  once  to  such  an  extravagant  praise  of 
her  own  son.  And  the  <rvp  aiir^  of  verse  56  follows  admirably 
upon  verse  45 ;  whereas  according  to  Old  Testament  usage, 
if  the  psalm  had  intervened,  the  name  Elisabeth  must  have 
been  mentioned  even  if  Elisabeth  had  been  represented  as 
the  speaker.  The  phenomena  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  hymn  was  foreign  to  the  original  story, 
and  was  inserted  by  the  Evangelist  redactor.**** 

But  what  was  the  motive  of  the  redactor  in  inserting  the 
hymn?  According  to  Spitta  himself,  the  plan  of  the  story 
requires  Mary  to  keep  silent.  If  that  plan  is  so  clear  to 
modem  scholars,  even  after  it  has  been  spoiled  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Magnificat,  it  should  have  been  still  clearer  to 
the  Evangelist.  He  has  respected  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
narrative;  why  should  he  upset  it  here?  His  action  would 
be  indeed  conceivable  if  he  accomplished  anything  by  it.  If 
the  Magnificat  contained  Lucan  or  even  Christian  ideas 
which  the  Evangelist  was  anxious  to  impress  upon  his 
readers,  then  the  insertion  of  the  hymn  might  be  explicable. 
But  Spitta  himself  has  insisted  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Or  if 


""The  Evangelist,  according  to   Spitta,  attributed  the  hymn  not  to 
Elisabeth  but  to   Mary. 
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the  Evangelist  had  chanced  upon  a  Jewish  hymn  which 
suited  the  situation  of  Mary  in  some  remarkable  way,  per- 
haps lie  might  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  embellishing 
his  narrative.  But  that  too  is  far  from  the  fact."*'  The 
situation  implied  in  the  Magnificat  itself  can  be  defined  only 
in  general  terms.  How  then  came  the  hymn  to  be  attributed 
to  Mary?  In  general,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Jewish  hymn 
would  be  inserted  in  such  a  narrative  by  a  Christian  writer. 
Spitta  points  to  similar  cases  in  the  Old  Testament — for 
example,  to  the  song  of  Hannah,  which,  he  believes,  was 
originally  separate  from  its  present  context.  But  even  grant- 
ing the  conclusions  of  criticism  in  the  Old  Testament  pass- 
ages cited  by  Spitta.  the  present  case  is  somewhat  diflferent. 
There.  Jewish  writers  are  adopting  Jewish  hymns:  here,  a 
Christian  writer  is  adopting  a  Jewish  hymn,  and  adopting 
it,  altogether  without  compulsion,  for  insertion  in  the  most 
sacred  part  of  his  narrative.  Would  not  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  newness  of  the  Christian  faith  have  pre- 
vented such  disregard  of  the  break  between  the  old  religion 
and  the  new?*"**     If  the  Evangelist  liati  revised  the  Jewish 

•"Spilta  (of*,  cit..  p.  88)  suggests  that  (be  Evangelist  attributed  the 
hymn  to  Mary  and  inserted  it  just  at  this  point  because  of  r^^  hovXjjt 
avrov  (v.  48),  which  corresponds  with  2$ou  17  SovAi;  Kvpiov  (v.  38); 
and  because  of  ^tcapimnriv  ^,  which  corresponds  with  ftuKopia  ^ 
ircoTCvaacm,  immediately  preceding  in  verse  45.  Such  correspondences 
arc  easy  10  detect  after  the  hymn  has  already  been  inserlcd.  but  they 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  anyone  in  reading  a  Jewish  song. 
The  Evangelist  would  have  to  be  imagined  as  searching  through  a  col- 
lection of  Jewish  songs  in  order  to  discover  the  one  least  un^uited  to  his 
purpose.  What  was  the  necessity  of  such  a  painful  search?  The  nar- 
rative would  have  done  very  well  without  the  Magnificat.  Hillmann 
(op.  cit..  p.  206)  considers  it  more  probable  that  it  was  not  the  final 
redactor  of  the  Gospel  who  inserted  the  Magnificat,  but  that  the  final 
redactor  found  it  already  inserted  in  the  Jewish  Christian  narrative 
(Lk  i-ii).  That  does  not  change  the  case  essentially.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  would  have  been  harder  for  a  Jewish  Christian  writer  to 
insert  a  purely  Jewish,  non-Christian  hymn  into  his  narrative,  than 
for  a  Gentile  Christian  to  have  done  so. 

•"What  Hitlmann  (op.  ciL,  pp.  204-206)  says  about  other  such  purely 
Jewish  elements  in  the  New  Testament  is  problematical.  Even  if  they 
are  really  Jewish,  they  are  made  serviceable  to  Christian  ideas.  In  the 
case  of  the  Magnificat  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
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song  so  as  to  make  a  Christian  hymn  of  it,  then  his  employ- 
ment of  it  would  perhaps  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
of  certain  eariy  Christian  writers,  though  not  of  the  author 
of  Luke  and  Acts.  But  that  he  should  insert  a  simple 
Jewish  song  without  redaction  seems  altogether  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability.  If  the  Evangehst  were  unscrupulous 
enough  to  put  a  simple  Jewish  hymn  into  the  mouth  of 
Mary,  he  would  have  been  unscrupulous  enough  to  make  the 
hymn  express  his  own  ideas. 

The  insertion  by  the  Evangelist  of  this  Jewish  hymn 
could  be  explicable  only  if,  when  the  Evangelist  wrote,  it 
was  already  regarded  as  a  hymn  of  Mary.  But  that  only 
pushes  the  problem  a  step  further  back.  How  came  it  to 
be  attributed  to  Mary  in  the  first  place?  If  it  were  a  Jewish 
song,  it  would  ver>*  probably  have  l>een  known  as  such  hy 
the  primitive  Jewish  Christian  community.  How  came  that 
community  then  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Lord,  at  a  time  when  she  had  probably  not  long  been 
dead?"»8' 

The  hypKJthesis,  then,  that  the  Magnificat  was  originally 

just  a  Jewish  song,  a  foreign   element  inserted  into  the 

itivity  narrative,  must  be  rejected.    Is  it  then  simply  a  part 

►f  that  narrative?     Was  it  composed  by  the  author  of  the 

narrative?'*'     This   hypothesis   cannot   be   altogether   ex- 

****  In  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  Iiymns  of  Lk  i-ii  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  neutesiamrntliche  iVissenscHaft,  vii,  1906.  pp.  303-317,  Spitta 
suggests  (pp.  316  f.)  that  the  hymns  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Evangelist  under  the  titles  ir^s  Mapwc,  tov  Zaxapt'ov,  tov  Sifi«wvof, 
perhaps  as  parts  of  an  ancient  Christian  collection.  Possibly  these 
names  designated  the  persons  that  appear  in  Lk  i-ii.  In  that  case 
the  hymns  had  been  attributed  to  them  by  primitive  Christianity  with- 
out any  real  intention  to  represent  them  as  the  poets.  But  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  hymns  really  belonged  originally  to  persons  whose  names 
stand  tn  the  titles.  In  that  case  those  persons  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  characters  of  the  Christian  narrative,  but  the  chance  similarity  of 
name  led  the  Evangelist  10  insert  the  hymns  in  their  present*  positions. 
The  former  hypothesis  is  liable  to  the  objections  urged  above  in  the 
text ;  the  latter  is  valuable  chiefly  as  indicating  some  appreciation,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  less  adventurous 
suggestions. 

'**That  is,  the  author  of  Luke's  source  in  Lk  i-ii.    It  has  been  shown 
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eluded.  The  author  may  well  have  exercised  the  freedom 
of  an  ancient  historian  by  attributing  to  his  characters  not 
words  which  they  actually  spoke,  but  words  which  in  view 
of  the  situation  they  might  fittingly  have  spoken.  The  ob- 
jection to  such  a  view  arises  from  the  absence  from  the 
hymn  of  Christian  ideas.  The  narrative  of  the  infancy 
could  not  well  have  been  written  before  the  resurrection,  for 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  a  motive  for  its  composition 
before  the  origin  of  the  Christian  community.  But  after 
the  resurrection,  a  Christian  writer  in  composing  a  hymn 
for  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  could  hardly  have  failed  to  in- 
sert in  it  some  more  definite  prophecy  of  the  life  or  death 
or  resurrection  of  the  Son."**  Unless,  indeed,  he  were  writ- 
above  that  the  composition  of  the  Magnificat  by  Luke  himself  is  un- 
likely. 

"*  The  force  of  this  argument  may  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  the 
Magnificat  and  Bencdictus,  in  company  with  other  parts  of  Lk  i,  be- 
longqd  originally  to  non-Christian  tradition  about  John  the  Baptist, 
which  has  later  been  united  with  an  independent  tradition  about  Jesus. 
This  hypothesis,  favored  by  Wilkinson  {of>.  cit.)  and  Volter  (o/>.  cil), 
with  their  elaborate  documentary  theories,  has  recently  received  the 
weighty  support  of  Harnack  (Neue  Uniersuchungett  sur  Apostelgc- 
schichtf.  1911,,  pp.  108-110),  who,  however,  postulates  simply  inde- 
pendent oral  traditions  about  John  and  Jesus  respectively,  not  in- 
dependent documents.  Of  course,  if  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus 
were  composed  by  non-Christian  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  then 
the  absence  from  them  of  Christian  ideas  no  longer  requires  explana- 
tion. But  the  documentary  theories  of  Wilkinson  and  Volter  are 
quite  inadequately  supported;  and  the  more  cautious  theory  of  Har- 
nack (more  cautious  because,  since  traditions  are  less  easily  studied 
than  documents,  assertions  about  them  can  be  made  with  greater  im- 
punity) is  also  incapable  of  proof.  Of  course,  the  theory  that  both 
hjrmns  were  originally  Johanninc  and  non-Christian  presupposes  the 
view  that  the  Magnificat  belonged  originally  lo  Elisabeth  rather  than 
to  Mar>'.  But  that  view,  as  Spitta  (compare,  however,  his  later  article, 
pp.  Jllf.)  has  shown,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  It  might  be  held  in  a 
form  which  would  suppose  the  Magnificat  to  have  been  transferred  by 
the  Christian  historian  from  Elisabeth  to  Mary.  But  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  specifically  Christian  ideas  in  the  hymn,  all  motive  for  such 
transference  was  lacking.  The  most  that  can  be  admitted  is  that  if 
the  Magnificat  is  a  non-Christian  hymn,  then  it  is  more  probably  Johan- 
nine  than  simply  Jewish.  But  that  is  simply  the  lesser  of  two  im- 
probabilities.   At  any  rate,  Hamack  and  Wilkinson  could  not  possibly 
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ing  before  the  death  of  Mary,  when  such  an  anachronism 
would  have  provoked  contradiction.  But  in  that  case  he 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  compose  the  hymn  at  all. 
One  hypothesis  alone  is  proof  against  such  objections,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Magnificat  is  actually  derived  from  an 
Aramaic  song  of  Mary  herself.  To  many  modern  readers, 
that  may  seem  to  be  an  adventurous  suggestion.  But  it 
seems  so  only  because  Joseph  and  Mary  and  Zacharias  and 
Elisabeth  as  they  appear  in  the  infancy  narrative  are  thought 
to  be  legendary  figures.  If  the  narrative  is  based  upon  fact, 
then  why  may  not  the  mother  of  Jesus  have  been  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  simple  poetry;  so  that  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  her  wonderful  experience,  she  may  have 
moulded  her  store  of  Scripture  imagery,  made  part  of  her 
life  from  childhood,  into  this  beautiful  hymn  of  praise? 
Why  must  the  mother  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  been  a 
nonentity?  Why  may  she  not  have  possessed  g^fts  that 
fitted  lier  in  some  measure  for  her  inestimable  privilege?'*^ 
The  hypothesis  becomes  more  acceptable,  when  one  ex- 
amines again  the  manner  in  which  the  hymn  is  introduced. 
Modem  criticism  is  perfectly  correct  in  observing  that  the 
'agnificat  is  inserted  rather  loosely  in  the  narrative.  Per- 
laps  the  first  impression  of  the  reader  is  that  the  hymn  is 
itended  as  an  immediate  answer  of  Mary  to  the  greeting 
of  Elisabeth.  But  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  There  is 
no  clear  indication  of  it  either  in  the  introductory  words 


use  their  theory  of  Johanninc  tradition  to  explain  the  absence  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  in  the  hymns,  because  Harnack  is  quite  positive  that  the 
hymns  were  composed  by  the  Christian  Luke,  and  Wilkinson  places 
the  Magnificat  not  in  the  Johannine  but  in  the  Christian  part  of  Lk  i. 

*"  Compare  the  significant  admission  of  Hamack,  Neue  Untersuch- 
ungen  sur  Apostelgeschichte.  p.  109  (footnote)  :  "Die  Gcschichten  [i.  e. 
the  narrative  of  Jesus*  birth  and  infancy  that  lies  back  of  Lk  i-ii]  sind 
ihrem  Charakter  nadi  wcsentlich  einheitlich.  Der  Krcis,  aus  dem  sie 
stammen,  hattc  fur  M<aria  hohe  Verehrung  und  stcllt  sic  bedcutungRvolI 
neben  ihren   Sohn.     Von  selbst  hat   sich  das  nicht  gcmacht,  sondcm 

das  muss  auf  den  Eindruck  der  Maria  zurtickgehen  "    Cf.  also 

Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 
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Ml  etvep  MaptaV  or  in  the  hymn  itself."*  It  looks  rather 
as  though  the  hymn  had  circulated  separately,  as  a  hymn  of 
Mary  produced  during  the  visit  to  Ehsabeth,  but  without 
any  indication  of  the  exact  day  and  hour  when  it  was  first 
spoken.  It  was  then  inserted  in  the  narrative  of  the  infancy 
at  the  proper  place,  as  an  answer  to  the  greeting  of  Ehsa- 
beth ;  but  without  any  indication  whatever  that  it  was  spoken 
extemporaneously.  It  could  be  an  answer  to  Elisabeth's 
greeting  without  being  an  immediate  answer.  The  ridicule 
that  has  sometimes  been  vented  upon  the  Lucan  narrative, 
for  attributing  to  a  simple  Jewish  maiden  an  improvised 
speech  of  such  perfect  artistic  form,  is  therefore  misplaced. 
The  sense  of  the  narrative  is  not  violated  if  the  Magnificat 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  Mary's  meditation,  during  the 
three  months  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah."* 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  Magnificat  could 
be  repeated  for  the  Benedictus.  In  the  Benedictus»  there  is 
somewhat  clearer  indication  of  the  intended  occasion. 
ual  <rif  B4,  iraiSlov,  tc,  t.  X.  (Lk  i.  76)  points  to  a  child,  al- 
ready born,  as  forerunner  of  the  Messianic  age.    The  hypo- 

"*  Spit  la  (in  Tktohguche  Abhandlutigen  fur  HoitsMonn,  pp.  B^f.) 
can  even,  without  downriglu  absurdity,  venture  the  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  Evangelist  thought  of  the  Magnificat  as  arising  not  from 
the  situation  in  the  house  of  Elisabeth,  but  from  the  situation  to  which 
the  immediately  preceding  words  point — namely  from  the  rcXctWif 
of  the  promises  made  to  Mary. 

*"Thc  Awo  rav  vw  of  verse  4S  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  this 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  hymn.     Cf.  Rcsch  op.  cit..  p.  105:  "In  dem 

6.w^    Tov    vvK    bczeichnet  iibrigens  das     yvv    nicht  nothwendi- 

ger  Weise  den  gegenwiirtigen  eng  begrenztcn  Aiigenbhck.  sondern,  wie 
man  aus  jedem  Lexicon  erschen  kann.  auch  den  ganzen  gegenwartigen 
Zeitraum,  kann  also  nicht  als  Bcwcis  dfifiir  gelten,  als  ob  hicr  urspriing- 
lich  ein  anderer  Context  vorauszusetzcn  sei."  Compare,  however, 
Milgcnfeld,  op.  cit..  pp.  209  f.  Ladeuze  (op.  ciL.  p.  630)  refers  Airo 
TOV  vvv  (which  nn  linguistic  grounds  he  atlrihutes  to  the  Evangelist 
redactor)  to  verse  45.  Mary  sees  in  the^jcopui  wliich  Elisabeth  has 
just  pronounced  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  pronouncements. 
Resch  {op.  cit,,  pp.  101  f.)  suggests  (what  is  perhaps  lesg  probable 
than  the  hypnihesis  suggested  above  in  the  text)  that  the  hymn  had 
gradually  taken  form  in  Mary's  mind  between  the  annunciation  and 
the  visit  of  Elisabeth,  so  that  it  could  be  spoken  immediately  as  an 
answer  to  Elisabeth's  greeting. 
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thesis  of  an  originally  non-Christian  hymn,  therefore,  could 
here  be  made  plausible  at  best  only  by  regarding  the  hymn 
as  having  undergone  Christian  interpolation.'*^  But  there 
is  the  same  absence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnificat,  of 
Christian  ideas;  and  therefore  the  same  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing that  the  hymn  was  comix)sed  for  Zacharias  by  the 
author  of  the  narrative.  Moreover,  the  Benedictus  is  even 
more  loosely  inserted  in  the  narrative  than  is  the  Magnifi- 
cat. If  the  narrator  had  desired  to  put  a  hymn  into  the 
mouth  of  Zacharias  he  would  surely  have  done  so  at  Lk  i. 
64,  when  Zacharias  regained  his  speech,  and  "spake,  bless- 
ing God.*'  Instead,  the  hymn  is  inserted  in  a  general  des- 
cription (Lk  i.  65-66.  80)  of  the  growth  of  the  child.**^ 
Surely  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  hymn  was 
circulated  separately,  and  was  delivered  to  the  author  of  the 
narrative  as  a  hymn  of  Zacharias,  but  without  tiefinite  in- 
dication of  the  time  when  it  was  produced.****  Like  the 
M^^ificat,  it  may  well  have  been  the  product  of  partly  con- 
scious, though  inspired  art."^ 

The  absence,  then,  of  Christian  ideas  in  the  Magnificat 

"*  As  was  done,  for  example,  by  Volter,  obviously  without  sufficient 
evidence.  Cf.  also  HUlmann  (op.  cit,,  pp.  210-213)  and  Hilgenfeld  {0^, 
cit.,  pp.  2tS'222).  who  suppose  that  the  second  part  of  the  hymn  is  a 
Christian   addition. 

***Thc  suggestion  of  Wilkinson  {op.  cit.,  pp.  ly,  32)  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  narrative  regarded  the  Benedictus  as  an  answer  to  the 
question  Tt  Spa  ro  wui&tov  tovto  ttrrai;  (verse  66),  is  not  plausible, 

"*Cf.  James  Cooper,  art.  Benedictus  in  Hastings'  Dictioiiaiy  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels:  "Zacharias  may  have  had  it  [the  psalm]  ready 
for  the  long  anticipated  moment;  may  have  recited  it  then  and  written 
it  afterwards."  That  is  possible,  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence  in  the 
narrative  that  the  psalm  was  recited  at  the  time  of  the  circumcision 
of  John. 

"'C/.  Weiss.  Leben  Jesu  i*.  p.  222:  ".\uch  dieser  Lobgesang  zcigt  die 
Form  der  jiidischen  Messiashoffnung  noch  in  einer  Urspritnglichkeit  und 
Reinheil,  die  sie  in  der  spaiercn  chrisilichen  Zcit  nicht  mchr  bewahren, 
und  die  sie  nur  durch  einc  jener  Zeit  voUig  fremde  Kunstdichtung  re- 
prodozirt  werden  konnte.  Derselbe  wird  auch  keincswegs  von  dera 
Erzihler  zur  Ausschmiickung  der  Beschneidungsscene  dem  Zacharias 
in  den  Mund  gelegt  (r,  64),  sondem  nach  dem  Abschluss  derselben  als 
eine  anf  dem  Gebirge  Juda  noch  fortgepflanzte  Erinnerung  aus  jener 
Zeit  nachtraglich   mitgetheilt." 
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and  Benedictus.  the  absence  of  reference  to  concrete  facts 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  points  to  a  time  when  the  Messianic 
hope  was  still  couched  in  the  terms  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy. On  the  other  hand,  the  hymns  are  not  simply 
Jewish  hymns,  composed  in  some  unknown  situation.  If 
they  were,  they  could  not  have  found  a  place  in  Lk  i-ii. 
They  must,  therefore,  really  have  been  produced  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  attributed  in  the  narrative — and  pro- 
duced at  a  time  when  Old  Testament  prophecy  had  not  yet 
been  explained  by  its  fulfilment.  The  fulfilment  is  at  the 
door — it  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  the  dim  future — but  the 
fashion  of  it  is  still  unknown.  The  promised  King  has  ar- 
rived at  last :  but  the  manner  of  His  reign  must  still  be  con- 
jectured from  the  dim  indications  of  prophecy.  The  Messiah 
is  there;  but  He  is  still  unknown.  The  hymns  belong  just 
where  the  Evangelist  has  placed  them."* 

*"  Lad^uzc  (pf.  cit.,  pp.  634  ff.)  agrees  with  Spitta  in  supposing  that 
the  hymns  were  circulated  separately  before  they  found  a  place  in 
their  present  context.  But  he  rightly  rejects  the  view  that  they  were 
simply  Jewish  psalms.  They  were  found  by  Luke  as  hymns  in  use  in  the 
OiriBtian  communities  of  Palestine.  ''Ne  seraient  ils  pas  simplement, 
Tun  et  I'autre.  ce  que  detaches  du  contexte,  ils  semblent  bicn  ctrc,  dc 
veritables  psaumes,  des  psaumes  Chretiens  prononc^s,  sous  Taction  de 
TEspnt,  dans  les  reunions  dcs  premieres  communaut^s  de  Palestine,  et 
que  S.  Luc  auraient  trouvis,  en  meme  temps  que  son  document  judeo- 
chretien  sur  I'Enfance  du  Christ?"  (p.  643).  Indeed,  Ladeuze  continues. 
Mary  herself  may  have  been  the  one  who  first  sang  the  Magnificat 
among  the  believers.  The  concrete  circumstances  were  already  in  the 
past.  So  she  simply  considered  as  a  whole  the  work  of  which  she 
had  been  the  instrument.  This  view  approaches  rather  closely  the 
one  which  has  been  defended  above.  But  it  does  not  explain  so  well 
the  absence  from  the  hymn  of  definite  reference  to  the  later  history. 
J.  Weiss  (in  Die  Schriften  des  Ncuen  Testaments  i'.  pp.  418  t)  sug- 
gests that  the  Magnificat  is  a  Jewish  Christian  psalm  in  which  the 
Christian  community  gives  thanks  for  the  blessing  which  God  has 
given  it,  verse  48  being  an  addition  made  in  order  to  suit  the  song  to 
its  present  context.  The  aorists  in  verses  51-54,  are  referred  by  Weiss 
to  experiences  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church.  The  mighty  act  which 
God  has  performed  (verse  51)  is  the  sending  of  Christ.  The  "lowly" 
of  verse  52  are  the  members  of  the  Christian  community,  who  strangely 
enough  were  chosen  from  among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people. 
The  mighty  ones  who  have  been  cast  down  ft^m  their  thrones,  are, 
perhaps,   Pilate  and   Herod,  or  also  the  persecutor   Herod   Agrippa, 
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If  the  hymns  really  were  composed  by  Mary  and  by 
Zacharias,  then  they  were  composed  in  Hebrew  or  in  Ara- 
maic. The  former  hypothesis  would  explain  best  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  spirit  and  coloring  of  this  poetry,  the  Old 
Testament  parallelism,  etc.  And  that  the  priest  Zacharias. 
at  least,  should  have  composed  such  a  hymn  in  the  sacred 
language,  rather  than  in  the  language  of  cvcry-day  life,  is 
by  no  means  impossible  a  priori,  indeed  in  view  of  the 
judgments  of  experts  with  regard  to  the  language  of  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  Christ,  it  might  almost  be  pronounced  the 
more  probable  alternative.  That  a  woman  (Mary)  should 
have  composed  a  hymn  in  Hebrew  is  less  natural.''*  If  the 
hymns  were  composed  in  Aramaic  (and  in  the  case  of  the 
Magnificat,  that  is  more  probable),  then  the  task  of  the 
translator  was  harder.  He  would  not  be  able  to  use  Septua- 
gint  renderings  which  had  already  been  coined  for  the  very 
expressions  which  lay  before  him,  but  would  he  forced  to 


who  died  a  sudden  death  in  44  A.  D.  But  ihes«  aorists  can  be  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  as  examples  of  the  vivid  past  tense  of  prophecy. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Weiss  insists,  that  even  so  there  must  have 
been  some  special  occasion  for  praising  these  acts  of  God  just  at 
the  particular  time  when  the  poet  was  writing.  This  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  present  to  Mary,  at  the  time  described  in  Lk  i,  as  well  a» 
to  a  writer  of  the  Jewish  Christian  church.  After  the  marvellous  ex- 
perience which  Marj-  had  undergone  at  the  annunciation,  the  coiliing 
of  the  Messiah  was  to  the  eye  of  faith  already  accomplished,  and  also 
(in  principle)  all  the  acts  of  God's  grace  which  are  celebrated  in  verses 
51-54.  VViIkinM'>n  (of*,  cii.,  pp.  14  f.,  footnote  2^,  like  J.  Weiss,  regards 
the  MaRnificat  as  "a  hymn  of  the  early  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem". 
Only,  Wilkinson  is  not  obliged  to  regard  verse  48  as  an  interpolation 
into  the  original  hymn,  for  he  supposes  that  the  term  SovXi^  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  Christian  community.  Wilkinson  and  J.  Weiss  have 
at  least  entered  a  wholesome  protest  against  current  misconceptiotu 
of  the  hymn.  The  Magnificat  is  neither  purely  Jewish,  nor  is  it  of 
late  Gentile  Christian  origin  (sec»  for  example,  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  p.  4t9t 
"es  kann  nicht  vrrkannt  wcrden,  dass  der  l>ohpreis  dieses  Psalms  mehr 
eincn  judcnchristlichen  Standpunkt  zeigi.  als  ^qw  eines  heidenchrist- 
lichcn  Schriftstcllers  am  Ende  dcs  ersten  Jahrhunderts").  The  former 
part  of  the  Rcnedictus  (verses  68-75)  is  also  regarded  by  Weiss  {op. 
cit,,  p.  321)   as  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  poet. 

"■See  Zahn,  Einlcitunij  m  Has  Nfue  Testament  i*.  p.  4:  "Also  auch  io 
den  gesetzeseifrigcn  Familien  verstanden  die  Frauen  kein  Hebraiseh." 
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consider  first  (of  course  naturally,  and  almost  unconscious- 
ly) the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  expressions  which  were 
equivalent  to  the  Aramaic  expressions  of  the  hymns.  In 
view  of  the  similarity  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  the 
task  would  not  be  over-difficult,  especially  for  one  who  was 
at  home  in  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
The  Aramaic  hymns  would  have  been  composed  by  one  who 
was  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  passages.  The  suffu- 
sion of  the  Aramaic  hymns  with  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  not  be  unnatural ;  for  the  Scri(>- 
tures  in  an  Aramaic  form  became  familiar  to  all  through 
the  oral  translations  in  the  synagogues. 
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Introductory:    Psalmody  and  Hymnody. 

Popular  religious  song  began  to  play  its  part,  in  different 
localities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  first  stirring 
of  the  new  life  in  the  Western  Church  that  culminated  in 
the  Reformation  of  tlie  XVIth  century.  With  the  gathering 
of  the  followers  of  John  Hus  in  Bohemia  into  congrega- 
tions, popular  song  become  definitely  congregational  song. 
A  vernacular  hymnody  of  considerable  proportions  was 
created  by  the  Hussites,  and  provided  with  suitable  uielodies. 
These  hynms  and  tunes  were  embodied  in  books  designed 
for  the  worshippers'  hands  rather  than  for  the  choir.  Thus 
the  congregational  hymn-book  of  the  modern  type  had  its 
origin,  and  congregational  singing  of  hymns  took  its  place 
as  a  recognized  part  of  the  new  cultus. 

The  foundations  of  Congregational  Song  as  a  church 
ordinance  were  therefore  laid  before  the  beginnings  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  Switzerland 
under  Calvin.  Congregational  Song  must  be  regarded  as  tlie 
liturgical  expression  of  principles  common  to  Protestantism, 
that  were  embodied  in  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  alike. 
It  is  true  that  Congregational  Song  received  a  great  impulse 
and  development  from  Luther's  hands,  and  that  his  work 
in  establishing  it  claims  the  priority  over  Calvin's,  upon 
whom  Luther's  success  doubtless  exercised  marked  influence. 
But  Congregational  Song  cannot  be  rightly  regarded  as  the 
distinctive  possession  of  either  system,  nor  can  it  be  fairly 
claimed  that  the  one  reformer  showed  more  zeal  in  estab- 
lishing it  than  the  other. 

•Being  the  first  of  the  lectures  upon  ''The  Hymnody  of  the  English- 
speaking  Churches",  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Princ©" 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,  tgio. 
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There  were,  however,  from  the  first,  marked  differences 
in  the  type  of  Congregational  Song  estabUshed  by  Luther 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  that  estabhshed  by  Calvin  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  These  appeared  not  only  in  details 
of  administration,  but  in  the  principles  determining  the  con- 
tents of  the  song  itself, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  praise. 

In  reconstructing  the  church  worship.  Luther's  eye  lin- 
gered affectionately  upon  the  cultus  of  the  Latin  Church, 
with  a  purpose  of  preserving  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
practicable  under  the  new  conditions.  He  regarded  with 
especial  favor  the  metrical  hymns  which  for  many  cen- 
turies had  made  a  part  of  the  Daily  Office.  The  utility  of 
the  metrical  form  was  obvious.  And  the  fact  tliat  hymns 
were  free  compositions,  not  confined  to  Scriptural  para- 
phrase, constituted  no  objection  to  them  in  Luther's  mind, 
but  on  the  other  hand  suggested  an  opportunity  of  filling 
the  hymn-form  with  the  doctrines  and  inspirations  of  the 
new  evangel.  Luther  adopted  without  hesitation  the  metri- 
cal hymn  of  human  composition  as  a  permanent  element  of 
his  cultus.  And  he  provided  a  German  hymnody  set  to 
suitable  tunes,  and  put  the  hymn  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  Lutheran  song 
Ijecanie  Hymnody  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  This 
Lutheran  Hymnody  was  based  indiscriminately  on  Scrip- 
ture, the  Latin  and  Hussite  hymns,  popular  songs,  and  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  writer.  And  from  Luther's 
time  to  the  present  the  composition  of  German  hymns  has 
proceeded  without  a  break,  and  their  congregational  use 
has  continued  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lutheran 
cultus. 

Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  arranging  a  cultus  for  the 
Reformed  Church,  proposed  to  ignore  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  worship  in  the  Latin  Churchy  and  to  reinstate  the 
simpler  conditions  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  wouhl 
have  nothing  in  the  cultus  which  could  not  claim  the  ex-: 
press  authority  of  Scripture.     He  found  Scriptural  prece- 
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dent  for  the  ordinance  of  Congregational  Song,  and  saw 
the  advantage  of  the  metrical  hymn-form.  But  the  historic 
position  of  the  hymn  of  himian  composition  gave  it  no 
sanctity  in  his  mind.  It  rather  revealed  how  readily  the 
Hymn  adapted  itself  to  the  embodiment  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine. And  without  definitely  deciding  the  question  between 
prescribed  Psalm  singing  and  the  Qiurch's  right  lo  make 
its  own  hymns,  he  rested  upon  the  proposition  that  there 
could  be  no  better  songs  than  the  inspired  songs  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  established  the  precedent  of  Church  Song  taken 
from  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  practically  confined  to  the 
canonical  Psalms.  The  authority  of  Calvin's  opinion  and 
example  was  such  that  the  usage  of  singing  metrical  Psalms 
as  instituted  at  Geneva  followed  the  spread  of  Calvinistic 
doctrine  through  the  world  as  a  recognized  feature  of  church 
order.  It  became  as  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  cultus 
as  hymn  singing  was  of  the  Lutheran  cultus. 

The  new  Protestant  Church  Song  was  thus  from  the  first 
divided  into  two  separate  streams,  having  Luther  and 
Calvin  as  their  respective  sources,  and  differing  in  their 
actual  contents.  If  we  attempt  to  put  this  new  Protestant 
song  in  relation  to  the  service  of  praise  in  the  historic 
cultus  of  the  Latin  Church  which  it  replaced,  it  appears  that 
the  Lutheran  Hymnody  and  the  Reformed  Psalmody  agree 
in  taking  tlie  service  of  praise  out  of  the  hands  of  the  choir 
and  restoring  it  to  the  congregation,  and,  with  that  end  in 
view,  in  rendering  it  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  But  the 
Lutheran  Hymn  must  be  regarded  as  the  lineal  successor  of 
the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Breviary,  and  as  carrying  forward 
the  usage  of  hymn  singing  without  a  break.  The  Calvinistic 
Psalm,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
the  lineal  successor  of  the  old  church  Psalmody. — that  ren- 
dering of  the  Latin  prose  Psalter  in  stated  portions  which 
constituted  the  main  feature  of  the  Daily  Office.  It  is  true 
that  the  Calvinistic  Psalm  was  run  into  the  mould  of  the 
metrical  hymn,  and  being  a  metrical  formula  of  congrega- 
tional praise,  it  may  be  called  a  hymn,  in  the  larger  sense  of 
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that  word.     But  in  reality  it  marked  a  breach  with  the 

extra- Biblical  Hv-mnody  of  the  Western  Church,  and  of  the 
Hussites  and  Lutherans.  It  represented  a  popularization 
of  the  old  church  Psahnody  that  oflFercd  itself  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Hymnody,  whether  old  or  new.  Henceforward,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  at  least,  the  Hymn  and  the  metri- 
cal Psalm  stand  side  by  side  as  representing  clearly  differ- 
entiated and  even  opposing  systems  of  congregational 
Church  Song. 

The  origins,  development  and  decline  of  the  practice  of 
singing  metrical  vernacular  Psalms  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  various  lands  and  tongues  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  earlier  course  of  "Stone  Lectures",  under  the  title: 
"The  Psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Churches".'  The  present 
course  resumes  the  history  of  Congr^ational  Song  at  the 
point  where  the  former  course  left  it,  and  deds  with  the 
subsequent  stages,  not  in  all  the  Psalm-singing  Churches, 
but  only  in  those  speaking  our  English  tongue.  Now  wc 
require  a  word  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  later  stages  lies  in  the  use  of  metrical 
hymns  of  human  comiX)sition  in  the  stead  of  metrical  ver- 
sions of  canonical  Psalms.  And  this  necessity  must  be  the 
justification  of  the  title  of  the  present  course:  "The  Hym- 
nody of  the  English-speaking  Churches",  even  though  the 
word  "Hymnody"  be  objected  to  by  purists  as  lacking  the 
highest  sanction.  Philologically  the  word  would  seem  to  be 
the  analogue  of  "Psalmody",  and  practically  would  seem  to 
be  a  necessity  to  express  the  practice  of  singing  InTuns.  and 
also  the  body  of  the  hymns  thus  sung.  The  current  em- 
ployment of  "Psalmody"  to  express  these  things  simply  ig- 
nores the  history  of  two  centuries,  and  obscures  the  facts : 
and  when,  as  by  some  recent  writers,  the  word  "Psalmody" 
is  actually  applied  to  the  body  of  the  tunes  to  which  hymns 
arc  sung,  we  seem  to  reach  a  point  at  which  the  article  ex- 
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*Of  these  the  first,  upon  the  Psalmody  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation, 
was  printed  with  additions  in  The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Histor- 
ical Society  for  March,  June,  and  September,  1909. 
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hibitcd  and  the  label  aitaclied  to  it  have  no  obvious  con- 
nection. English  writers  in  general,  dealing  specifically 
with  hymns,  have  used  the  word  "Hymnology"  to  describe 
the  collective  body  of  them  or  some  part  of  it.  Thus  James 
King  gathers  the  body  of  h>Tnns  in  widest  use  in  the  Church 
of  England  under  the  title  Anglican  Hytntwiogy  (London, 
1885)  ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  that  we  have  not  misunderstood 
him.  entitles  his  first  chapter  ''History  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  Hymnology".  When  Mr.  Courthci>e  tells  us* 
that  '*H)Tnno!og>*  had  its  rise  among  the  Nonconformists", 
and  that  "the  style  of  English  Hymnology  reaches  its  high- 
est level"  in  certain  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  we  may  not  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness  of  his  use  of  the  terms  but  we  must 
affirm  its  inexpediency.  When  we  have  gathered  the  blos- 
soms of  a  meadow,  we  have  not  gathered  its  "botany"  but 
its  flowers,  from  which  the  brain  and  not  the  hand  must 
construct  their  botany.  Just  so.  dealing  at  present  with  the 
English  H>'mn  and  its  liturgical  use,  it  would  appear  that 
the  word  **Hymnody"  describes  the  materials  for  our  study; 
and  that  the  word  "H>Tnnology"  expresses  rather  that 
ordered  knowledge  of  hymns  to  which  a  study  such  as 
ours  may  be  expected  to  contribute. 

Which  of  these  contrasting  types  of  Church  Song  was  to 
establish  itself  among  English-speaking  peoples  was  at  first 
by  no  means  clear.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  im- 
pulse behind  the  early  Reformation  movement  was  Luther- 
an, and  in  each  country  the  leaders  endeavored  to  forward 
the  movement  by  means  of  religious  songs  of  Lutheran 
type,  and  in  part  derived  from  Lutheran  sources. 

In  England  this  effort  was  ineffective.  A  few  years 
later  than  1531  Myles  Coverdale  issued  the  first  English 
hymn-book,  his  Goostiy  Psalmcs  and  SpirituaU  Songes 
drawcft  out  of  the  the  holy  Scripture,  based  on  the  Witten- 
berg hymn  books.    These  dull  songs  made  little  appeal  to  the 


•  W,  J.  Courthop*.  A  History  of  Englijh  Poetry^  vol.  v.  London,  1905. 
pp.  528.  336. 
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people,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
limits  of  the  scheme  of  reform  then  proposed  by  Henry 
VIII.  In  1546  the  King  put  the  Goostly  Psalmes  among  the 
prohibited  books,  and  brought  its  ineffectual  career  to  an  end. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  Coverdale's  contem- 
poraries, the  Wedderbums,  successfully  introduced  among 
the  people  hymns  and  songs  based  on  Lutheran  models. 
These  played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  Re- 
formation, down  to  and  beyond  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.* 

But  in  both  countries  the  influence  of  Calvin  prevailed 
over  that  of  Luther,  and  determined  among  other  things 
the  form  of  Church  Song.  The  Scottish  Church,  under 
Knox's  influence,  discarded  the  Wedderbum  hymnody  and 
adopted  the  Genevan  system  of  metrical  Psalmody  into  its 
constitution.  The  English  Church  adopted  metrical  Psal- 
mody just  as  effectively,  but  less  formally,  as  something  not 
provided  for  in  the  Prayer  Book  system,  but  yet  "allowed" 
to  adhere  to  the  margin  of  that  system.  Practically  both 
English-speaking  Churches  entered  upon  an  era  of  Psalm 
singing  which  was  to  be  little  disturbed  through  two  cen- 
turies. 

II. 

The  Hymns  Appended  to  the  Metrical  Psalters. 

Neither  in  England  nor  Scotland  was  the  Psalm  book 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  confined  ex- 
clusively to  canonical  Psalms.    In  both  countries  the  Psalter 


■  Wc  have  regarded  the  Coverdalc  episode  in  England  and  that  of  the 
Wedderburns  in  Scotland  as  belonginjf  logically  and  chronologically  to 
the  earlier  movement  to  establish  Psalmody  rather  than  to  the  later 
movement  to  establish  Hymnody.  Their  fuller  treatment  fell  therefore 
within  the  scope  of  the  former  course  of  Stone  Lectures.  There  is  an 
accessible  reprint  of  Coverdale's  book  (without  the  music)  in  the  Parker 
Society's  edition  of  his  Renuiins  (Cambridge  1846).  Of  the  Wedderbum 
book  there  is  David  Laing's  annotated  reprint  (Edinburgh,  i868)»  and 
Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell's  more  elaborate  edition  of  Thf  Gude  and  Godlie 
Ballatis  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  (1897).  See  also  his  Tht  Wed- 
derburns and  their  work  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1867). 
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included  not  only  a  complete  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
but  appended  thereto  a  group,  comparatively  small,  of 
metrical  paraphrases  and  hymns.  Both  tlic  English  and 
Scottish  Psalters  had  a  common  origin  in  the  work  of  th: 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  who  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  Psalm  singing  established  there  by  Calvin,  and  their 
mode!  in  his  Psalm  book  containing  the  French  versions  of 
Cement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza.  But  even  at  Geneva, 
the  fountain  head  of  metrical  Psalmody,  the  addiction  to 
Psalms  was  not  absolutely  exclusive,  although  in  the  final 
form  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  the  outside  material  was  veo' 
slight,  consisting  only  of  the  Commandments  and  Nunc 
dimittis  versified  and  two  metrical  graces  at  meals.  There 
was  thus  no  departure  from  Genevan  precedent  made  by 
including  hymns  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Psalters;  but 
in  each  case  the  appended  hymns  were  more  numerous  and 
more  diverse,  and  demand  examination  especially  as  to  the 
actual  significance  of  their  appearance  there. 

1st.  The  Hymns  appended  to  the  English  Psalter. 

Prom  the  1558  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  the  exiles  at 
Geneva  as  their  common  source,  diverged  two  lines  of 
preparation  which  culminate  in  the  respective  Psalters  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Churches.  The  English  Psalter, 
commonly  called  Stcmhold  afid  Hopkifis,  appeared  in  its 
completed  form  from  the  press  of  John  Day  at  London,  with 
a  title  not  without  sig^nificancc  for  our  inquiry:  The  whole 
Booke  of  Psalmcs.  collected  into  Englysh  metre  by  T.  Starn- 
Md,  I.  Hopkins  &  others:  conferred  ivith  the  Ebrue,  with 
apt  Notes  to  sing  them  zvithal.  Faithfully  perused  and  alowed 
according  to  thordrc  appointed  in  the  Quenes  maiesties 
Imunctions.    Very  mete  to  be  z'sed  of  ail  sortes  of  people 

iuately  for  their  solace  &  coin  fort:  laying  apart  all  vn- 
godly  Songes  and  Ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  norish- 
kg  of  zyce,  and  corrupting  of  youth.  [Followed  by  two 
texts  and  imprint].    An.  1562. 

Included  in  this  Psalter,  sharing  such  authorization  as  it 
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had,  are  two  groups  of  metrical  hymns,  one  nnincdiately 
preceding  and  one  following  the  "PSALMS  OF  DAVID". 
In  the  preliminary  edition  of  1561  they  had  numbered  seven- 
teen, in  the  completed  edition  of  1562  they  number  nine- 
teen, and  in  editions  immediately  succeeding  they  attain  a 
total  of  twenty-three  pieces.  In  the  edition  of  1562  the 
hymns  are  as  follows: 

Before  the  PMoina — 

1.  yeni  Creator.     "Come  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God." 

[yenite.    In  3562  there  is  only  a  reference  to  Ps.  95  as  serving  for 
the  yenite  of  1561.J 

2.  Te  Deum.    "We  praise  thee  God." 

3.  Benedicite     "O  all  yc  works  of  Gotl  the  lord,** 

4.  SenedUttu.    "The  only  lorde  of  Israel." 

5.  Magnificat.     "My  soulc  doth  magnifye  the  Lord." 

6.  Nunc  dimittis.    "O  Lord  be  cause  my  harts  desire." 

7.  Creed  of  Athatuuiuj.    "VVliat  man  socurr  he  be  that" 

8.  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner.    "O  Lord  turn  aot  away  thy  face." 

9.  Humble  Sule  of  the  Sinner.    "O  Lorde  of  whom  I  do  depend." 

10.  Lord's  Prayer  (D,  C.  M.).    "Our  father  which  in  heauen  art" 

11.  Commandments  (D.  C.  M.).     "Hark  Israel,  and  what  1  say." 
After  the  Psalms — 

1.  Commandments  (L.  M.),  "Attend  my  people  and  geue  care":  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Prayer". 

2.  Lord's  Prayer  (.8.  8.  8.  8,  8.  8.).    "Our  father  which  in  heauen  art." 

3.  Xli  Articles  of  the  Faith.     "All  my  belief,  and  confidence." 

4.  A  prayer  before  Sermon.    *'Q)me  holic  spirit  the  Gotl  of  might." 

5.  Da  pacem.    "Give  peace  in  these  our  daies  O  Lord." 

6.  The  Lamentation.    "O  Lord  in  thee  is  all  my  trust." 

7.  Thanksgiving  after  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper.  "The  Lord  be 
thanked  for  his  gifts." 

8.  "Prcserue  us*  Lord  by  thy  deare  word." 

In  succeeding  editions  the  Vcititc  of  1561  ("O  come  and 
let  us  now  reioyce")  was  restored  and  the  following  ad- 
ditional hymns  appeared: 

1.  Before  Morning  Prayer.    "Prayse  the  Lord,  O  ye  Gentiles  all." 

2.  Before  Evening  Prayer.    ''Behold  now  gene  heede  such  as  be." 

3.  Complaint  of  a  Sinner,    "Where  right eousncsse  <loth  say." 

All  but  two  of  the  hymns  of  1562  have  their  "proper 
tunes"  provided :  in  the  remaining  cases  suitable  tunes  are 
indicated.  We  have  tlius  t)efore  us  what  seems  at  first 
siglu  a  not  inconsiderable  provision  for  congregational  use 
in  the  Church  of  England  of  hymns  as  distinguished  from 
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PsaJms.  Bui  there  are  some  considerations  tending  to 
modify  this  impression.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  famil- 
iar device  at  the  time  to  cast  in  metrical  form,  and  set  to 
music,  doctrinal  or  other  material  for  use  by  the  people. 
This  was  partly  with  a  view  to  furnish  religious  songs  and 
partly  to  assist  the  memory  to  retain  things  regarded  as 
desirable  for  the  people  to  know,  and  was  independent  of 
the  question  of  what  should  be  sung  in  church.  There 
was,  in  the  second  place,  no  hesitation  on  tl)e  part  of  the 
compilers  of  the  early  Psalters  in  joining  to  the  Psalm 
versions  matter  intended  for  such  private  use.  Witness  the 
graces  for  the  family  meal  in  the  Genevan  Psalter,  the 
treatise  on  music  and  "A  Forme  of  Prayer  to  bee  vsed  in 
priuate  houses  euery  Morning  and  Euening"  in  the  Eng- 
lish Psalter  of  1562.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  appears 
from  the  title  pages  of  the  English  Psalter  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  use  outside  of  church.  The  title  of  the  editions 
of  1561-1562  contained  the  words;  "Very  mete  to  be  vsed 
of  all  sorts  of  people  priuately."  It  was  not  until  1564 
that  the  title  page  of  the  Psalter  claimed  authorization  for 
its  use  in  church.* 

It  is  then  obvious  that  the  presence  of  these  hymns  in 
the  English  Psalter  does  not  of  itself  imply,  either  in  inten- 
tion or  in  fact,  their  use  in  the  church  services.     As  to  the 


*The  statement  of  Dr.  Julian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  p. 
1540,  that  "the  Use  was,  from  1561  to  1566,  for  Private  Use  only",  is 
olTsei  by  the  litle  of  an  apparently  unrecorded  edition  of  1564  in  the 
writer's  possession.  It  was  "printed  by  John  Windet  for  the  Assigncs 
of  Richard  Day,  1564".  The  title  reads:  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes,  .  .  .  Set  foorth  and  aUowed  to  bee  song  in  alt  Churches, 
of  alt  the  people  together  before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening 
prater:  as  also  before  and  after  Sermons,  and  moreouer  in  priuate 
houses  .  .  .  But  in  this  ma4ter  the  opinion  of  many  since  was 
voiced  by  George  Wither  in  his  pamphlet.  The  Scholar's  Purgatory 
{1624)  :  "that  those  metrical  Psalms  were  never  commanded  to  be  used 
m  divine  service,  or  in  our  i>ublic  congregations,  by  any  canon  or  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  though  many  of  the  vulgar  be  of  that  opinion. 
But  whatsoever  the  Stationers  do  in  their  title  page  pretend  to  that 
purpose,  they  being  first  allowed  for  private  devotion  only,  crept  into 
public  use  by  toleration  rather  than  by  command." 
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actual  significance  of  their  inclusion  one  must   form   his 
own  conclusions. 

Turning  first  to  the  prefixed  hymns,  the  Prayer  Book 
complexion  of  the  whole  group  is  at  once  apparent.  If 
we  regard  the  ''Lamentation"  and  ^'Humble  Sute"  as  rep- 
resenting the  elements  of  Confession  of  Sin  and  Prayer 
for  Pardon  and  Peace  incorporated  in  the  Order  for  Daily 
Prayer  in  1 552.  then  the  entire  group  represents  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  same  way  that  the  paraphrases 
of  Psalms  represent  the  canonical  Book  of  Psaims.  We 
judge  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  mediating  party  who 
wished  to  remove  the  Genevan  taint  from  the  transplanted 
Psalmody  by  mingling  Prayer  Book  materials  with  the 
Scriptural  songs  of  the  people.  They  may  have  found  their 
precedent  in  the  Latin  Psalters  of  the  old  Church,  in  whicli 
canticles  and  the  creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  were  added  to 
the  Psalter  proper.  That  these  paraphrases  of  Prayer  Book 
materials  were  intended  for  use  in  church  services  seems 
unlikely  from  the  point  of  view  here  suggested.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  were  so  used  until  the  Puritans  of 
a  later  period  ventured  to  substitute  these  metrical  versions 
for  the  corresponding  prose  passages  in  the  required  Prayer 
Book  service;  their  aim  being  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
chanting  them. 

Turning  to  the  affixed  hymns  the  atmosphere  is  notably 
different,  and  is  plainly  that  of  Strassburg,  with  its  Luth- 
eran hymnody.  The  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (by 
Dr.  Cox)  is  a  rendering  of  Luther's  metrical  version  and 
is  set  to  his  time.  The  "Da  Pacem"  is  a  close  translation 
of  Wolfgang  Capito's  German  hymn  ("Gieb  Fried  zu  unser 
Zeit,  O  Herr*'),  made  by  Edmund  Grindal,  a  Marian  exile 
at  Strassburg.  The  last  hymn  of  1562  is  a  rendering  by 
Wisdom  of  Luther's  famous  prayer  for  aid  against  Turk  and 
infidel,  and  is  set  to  his  tune.  We  judge  therefore  that  the 
later  group  of  hymns  reflects  the  influence  of  a  party  which 
in  exile  abroad  had  become  familiar  with  Lutheran  hymn- 
ody and  who  favored  some  recognition  of  hymns  at  home ; 
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and  moreover  that  a  place  in  the  Psalter  was  gained  for 
these  few  hymns  in  expectation  or  at  least  hope  of  getting 
them  sung  in  the  church  services.     In  favor  of  this  view 
wc  note  the  rubrics  of  No.  4,  "to  bee  sung  before  the  ser- 
mon", and  of  two  of  the  added  hymns,  "to  bee  sung  before 
Morning  prayer",  "to  bee  sung  before  Evening  prayer". 
.\1I  three  correspond  precisely  with  the  church  uses  desig- 
nated on  the  title-page  of  tlie  1564  edition  already  quoted. 
As  regards  the  expectation  of  church  use  for  these  hymns 
we  can  say  that  it  was  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munion Thanksgiving.     George  Wither,  writing  in   1623, 
says :'  "We  have  a  custom  among  us,  that,  during  the  time 
)f  administering  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, there  is  some  Psalm  or  hymn  sung,  the  better  to  keep 
the  thoughts  of  the  Communicants  from  wandering  after 
vain  objects."     This  was  the  hymn  that  shared  such  em- 
ployment with  Psalms,     It  was  sung  while  seated  by  the 
portion  of  the  congregation  which  had  already  communi- 
cated or  which  awaited  their  turn  to  communicate,  and  its 
great  length  (124  lines)  suggests  that  such  use  was  fore- 
!«tn.     But  such  use  was  disassociated  from  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament  and  in  a  sense  semi-private; 
)nd  it  may  well  be  that  some  parishes  made  such  use  of  this 
particular  hymn  whicli  otherwise  admitted  Psalms  alone  to 
the  church  services. 

On  the  whole  these  hymns  present  no  more  than  an 
insignificant  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  Church  of 
England  became  a  Psalm  singing  church.  At  the  first 
ihey  proved  no  impediment  to  the  advancing  tide  of  Psalm- 
ody. There  was  no  time  when  their  /oice  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  volume  of  Psalmody  that  filled  the  land. 
They  were  not  destined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  ultimate 
H>Tnnal  nor  to  point  the  way  toward  it.  As  time  passed 
they  tended  to  decrease.     In  a  Psalter  of  1612  we  mark 


•  The  Uymnes  amd  Songs  of  the  Chvrch,  cd.  1623,  p.  63:  Farr's  reprinl. 
p.  271.  H«rr  the  spelling  of  the  quotation  is  modernized  for  conven- 
ience's sake. 
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the  first  step,  where  the  prefixed  hymns  are  removed  to 
the  back  of  the  book.  Next  appeared  a  tendency  to  reduce 
their  number.  In  a  London  cditior.  of  1713,  bound  up  with 
the  Prayer  Book,  they  nimiber  only  sixteen:  in  a  Cambridge 
University  Press  edition  of  1737,  only  thirteen.  From  the 
Baskerville  edition  of  1762  they  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether. In  later  movements  to  introduce  hymns  into  church 
worship  the  hymns  of  the  early  Psalter  played  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part. 

2nd.     Tlie  Hymns  Appended  to  the  Scottish  Psalter. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Psalm  book  for  the  Scottish 
Church  appeared  in  1564  and  1565  as  a  constituent  part 
(without  separate  title-page)  of  The  Forme  of  Prayers  and 
Ministration  of  the  Sacraments  &c  vsed  in  the  English 
Church  at  Gcfieua,  approued  and  receiued  by  the  Churche 
of  Scotland,  whereunio  besydes  that  was  in  the  former 
bokes,  arc  also  added  sondrie  other  prayers,  with  the  whole 
Psalmes  of  Dauid  in  English  meter  (Edinburgh : 

Robert  Lekprevick).*  Unlike  the  "former  bokes"  at  Ge- 
neva, and  the  English  Psalter  of  two  years  before,  the 
Psalms  were  unaccompanied  by  paraphrases  or  hymns. 

Oddly  enough  the  song  first  appended  to  the  Scottish 
Psalter  was  a  mere  love  song,  appearing  in  an  unlicensed 
edition  of  1568;  an  impertinent  mtrusion  by  its  printer. 
Thomas  Bassandyne,  which  invoked  the  intervention  of  the 
General  Assembly,  who  ordered  him  to  call  in  the  copies 
sold,  and  to  "delete  the  said  baudie  song  out  of  the  end  of 
the  psalm  books". "^ 

•Two  copies  that  include  the  "Psalmes"  are  extant,  one  at  Oxford, 
one  at  Cambridge.  For  facsimile  of  title-page  see  Neil  Livingston,  The 
Scottish  Metrical  Psalter  of  A,  D.  i6jS-  Reprinted  .  .  .  and  iUus- 
trated  by  dissertations.  &c.,  folio,  Glasgow,  1864,  p.  72;  and,  for  descrip- 
tion of  contents,  pp.  13,  27  ff.,  and  appendix.  For  a  collation,  see 
Dickson  and  Edmond,  Annals  of  Scottish  Printing,  Cambridge,  1890, 
pp.  220  ff. 

'  No  copy  has  survived.  For  the  action  of  the  Assembly  see  the 
Maitland  Gub  ed.  of  The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
part  i,  pp.   125.  126.     For  the  recently  recovered  text  of  the  "Baudie 
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At  the  same  time  Bassandyne  was  ordered  to  abstain 
from  printing  anything  "without  licence  of  the  Supreme 
Magistrate,  and  revising  of  sick  things  as  pertaui  to  religion 
be  some  of  the  Kirk  api>ointed  for  that  purpose".  But  in 
1575  Bassandyne  again  printed  the  Psalter  as  The  CL. 
Psalms  of  David  in  English  Metre.  With  the  Fonne  of 
Prayers  &c.*'  In  this  (apparently  without  objection  from 
the  Assembly)  four  hymns  were  appended  to  the  Psalms: 
The  Commandments  (with  the  "Prayer"  following),  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Cox),  the  Lamentation  (*'0  Lord,  in  Thee 
is  all  my  trust")  and  Veni  Creator.  And  thereafter  the 
inclusion  of  some  hymns  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception in  the  Scottish  Psalter.  In  the  edition  of  1595  there 
were  ten,  all  evidently  copied  from  the  English  Psalter.  In 
1615  appeared  "The  Song  of  Moses",  a  Scottish  paraphrase 
of  Deuteronomy  xxxii  in  forty-three  D.  C.  M.  stanzas, 
divided  into  six  parts  for  singing  "to  the  tune  of  the  Third 
Psalme".  It  was  placed  before  the  title  page  of  the  Psalms, 
with  a  note  by  the  printer  (Andro  Hart),  explaining  why 
be  had  inserted  it  and  recommending  it  to  the  church."  In 
the  edition  of  1635  the  hymns  attained  a  maximimi  of 
thirteen;  eleven  selected  from  the  English  Psalter,  two  of 
Scottish  origin; — the  Song  of  Moses,  and  "A  Spiritual 
Song**,  beginning  "What  greater  wealth  than  a  contented 
minde?" 

The  whole  list  thus  appearing  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Commandments  (L.  M.).    "Attend  my  people":  with  the  "Prayer". 

Song:"  ("WeJcume  Fortoun,  welcum  againc",)  see  Charles  G.  M*Crie, 
The  PubtU  Worship  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1802, 
appendix  H. 

*No  complete  copy  survives,  but  the  late  D.  Laing's  copy  and  one  at 
the  Bodleian.  Oxford,  contain  the  Psalms.  For  a  collation  of  the 
Utter,  see  Dickson  and  Edmond,  op.  cit.  pp.  309  ff.,  and  for  description 
ol  contents  see  Livingston,  ut  supra. 

*A  godly  brother,  to  whom  he  announced  his  intention  of  reprintiiig 
the  Psalter,  expressed  surprise  that  the  Song  of  Moses  had  never 
found  place  in  earlier  editions.  Hart  thereupon  requested  him  to 
prepare  a  metrical  version  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  edition. 
The  song  is  signed  "I.  M.",  and  its  author  has  been  identified  as 
James  Melville,  nephew  of  Andrew  and  minister  of  Kilrenny. 
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2.  Lord's  Prayer  (Cox's). 

3.  yeni  Creator. 

4.  t^unc  dimittis. 

5.  XII  Articles. 

6.  The  Humble  S%ie.     "O  Lord,  on  whom  J   do  depend." 

7.  The  Lamentation.     "O  Lord,  turn  not," 

8.  The  Comphini.     "Where  righteousnesse  doth  say." 

9.  Magnifictti, 
la  The  Lamettiation.    "O  Lord,  in  thee." 

11.  The  Sontf  of  Moses. 

12.  Thanksgix'ing  after  the  Lord's  Supper. 

13.  A  Spirit uatl  Song. 

The  questions  that  concern  us  are  whether  these  appended 
hymns  were  authorized,  and,  if  so,  for  use  in  church  wor- 
ship, and  whether  by  making  use  of  them  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  at  first,  and  to  that  extent,  a  hymn  singing 
church. 

No  express  authorization  of  them  has  been  shown.  On  the 
other  hand  their  appearance  was  known  to  the  Assemblies, 
and  not  rebuked  as  the  appearance  of  "Welcume  Fortoun" 
had  l)een.  We  must  then  say  that  the  hymns  were  tacitly 
allowed.  Such  careful  students  as  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  and 
Dr.  Sprott  have  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this  ac- 
tion or  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  was  with 
a  view  to  the  church  use  of  the  hymns  in  public  worship."* 
This  assumption  involves  the  position  that  miscellaneous 
hymn  singing  was  so  much  a  matter  of  common  consent 
among  Scottish  reformers  that  the  appearing  of  a  group 
of  hymns  for  church  worship  along  with  the  Psalms  was 
not  a  tiling  requiring  action  or  even  notice  by  the  church 
authorities.  For  this  there  is  no  evidence  in  their  writings 
or  recorded  practice  or  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Covinwn  Order. 
The  probabilities  seem  to  point  in  a  direction  precisely  op- 

*  Dr.  Bonar  in  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  (London. 
l86o>,  p.  302:  Dr.  Sprott  in  The  IVorship  and  Offices  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1882),  p.  33.  They  are  answered  with  warmth 
by  D.  Hay  Fleming  in  The  Ilymnohgy  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
(Reprinted  from  "Original  Secession  Magazine"),  1884.  It  seems  to 
be  the  rule  in  Scotland  that  those  favoring  the  use  of  hymns  see  clearly 
that  the  church  has  always  allowed  them,  while  those  opposing  hymns 
are  concerned  to  maintain  what  was  until  lalcly  the  church's  un- 
varying practice. 
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posite.  They  suggest  that  the  addition  of  hymns  was  made 
so  easily  simply  because  their  use  in  church  worship  was 
not  proposed,  and  because  the  singing  of  spiritual  songs  by 
the  people  or  their  use  as  means  for  instructing  the  young 
was  acceptable  to  all.  That  nu  one  of  these  hymns  was 
ever  used  in  any  Scottish  church  cannot  be  afHrraed,  but 
if  so  there  is  no  known  record  of  it.  But  that  the  appendix 
of  hymns  did  not  constitute  a  church  hymn  book,  and  that 
the  hymns  were  not  used  continuously  or  generally  can  be 
affirmed  with  confidence,  and  proved  by  reference  to  suc- 
cessive editions  of  the  Psalter  itself.  No  hynuis  are  known 
to  have  been  appended  till  1575,  when  they  number  four. 
In  the  editions  of  1587,  1594  and  1595*  they  number  ten, 
In  1599  there  is  but  one  (the  **Lamentation ').  In  1602 
there  arc  again  ten:  in  one  edition  of  161 1  three,  and  in 
another,  a  small  and  cheap  edition  for  general  use,  there  are 
Done  at  all.  In  161 5  there  are  ten  affixed,  and  one  prefixed 
on  the  printer's  own  motion.  In  1629  there  is  only  one 
hymn.  In  1635  there  are  thirteen,  and  the  "Song''  pre- 
fixed by  the  printer  in  161 5  appears  in  the  appendage  with 
the  earlier  hymns.  The  editions  of  the  Scottish  Psalter 
were  numerous,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  their 
own  copies;  the  days  of  'lining  out  the  Psalm'  were  not 
yet;'*  and  plainly  the  Psalters  in  their  hands  did  not  furnish 
the  materials  tor  the  congregational  singing  of  the  liymn.s. 
\Vc  do  not  know  under  what  auspices  the  hynms  were 
added  to  the  Scottish  Psalters,  it  has  already  become  evi- 
dent that  the  printers  exercised  some  liberty  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  the  appendage  to  the  English  Psalter  fur- 
nished a  motive  and  also  the  materials.  We  can  only  sur- 
mise the  reasons  that  guided  the  selection  of  English  ma- 
terial The  apocryphal  Bcn^Jicitc,  the  Te  Dcuw  and  Creed  of 
Athanasius.  would  be  regarded  as  inexpedient ;  the  alterna- 
tive Commandments  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Venite 
(*'sec  Psalm  95")  as  surplusage;  the  other  omitted  hymns 
as  perhaps  unnecessary  or  unattractive. 

"C/.  Livingston.  op»  cii.t  p.  3- 
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In  Scotland  as  in  England  the  hymns  appended  to  the 
Psalter  failed  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  future  hymn  book. 
The  increase  of  their  number  in  1635  did  not  imply  a 
movement  to  make  larger  use  of  them  in  worship,  and  when 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  Meeter  were  prepared  in  1649-50 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  given  to  reprinting  the 
earlier  hymns  but  rather  to  the  question  of  adding  Scriptural 
paraphrases  in  the  strict  sense. 

As  the  result  of  our  examination  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  in  spite  of  appearances  the  hymns  appended  to 
the  English  and  Scottish  Psalters  must  be  regarded  as  an 
episode,  and  one  of  no  great  significance,  in  the  history  of 
Psalmody  rather  than  as  a  link  in  the  continuity  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  Hymn.  Their  relation  to  church 
worship  is  indeterminate.  They  did  not  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  Hymnal.  They  were  hardly  even  prophetic  of  the  lines 
on  which  the  Hymn  developed;  for  the  demand  for  hymns 
grew  out  of  long  experience  in  singing  metrical  Psalms,  and 
not  out  of  any  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  appended  hymns. 

HI. 
The  Final  Exclusion  of  the  Old  Church  Hymnody. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  hymns  appended  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  Psalters  is  the  appearance  in  each  of 
a  translation  of  the  old  Latin  church  hymn,  Veni  Creator 
Spirittis,  which  was  in  the  Breviary  and  had  also  a  place  of 
special  honor  in  the  Pontifical.  It  suggests  at  first  sight  a 
purpose  of  giving  the  old  church  Hymnody  some  recogni- 
tion along  with  the  new  Psalmody,  but  it  had  in  reality  no 
siich  significance.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  appearance 
of  the  hymn  had  probably  no  significance  one  way  or  the 
other.  Under  Knox's  influence  the  Genevan  model  had  been 
transported  to  Scotland  bodily,  and  there  was  no  question 
among  the  refomiers  of  continuing  the  Latin  Hymnody  or 
any  other  features  of  the  old  church  services.  Whoever 
chose  the  hymns  for  the  Scottish  Psalter  found  this  one  in 
the  English  Psalter,  chose  it  and  inserted  it  for  reasons  wc 
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do  not  know  and  for  uses  we  can  only  surmise.  But  in 
England  the  situation  was  different.  The  course  taken  by 
the  Reformation  there  left  ample  opportunities  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  English  Hymnody  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
Latin  Hymnody  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to  many ;  of  which 
opportunities  the  occasion  of  adding  an  appendix  of  hymns 
to  the  metrical  Psalter  may  be  regarded  as  the  last.  What 
the  appearance  of  the  f^eni  Creator  alone  in  this  appendix 
really  signifies  is  not  a  purpose  to  embrace  this  linal  oppor- 
tunity, but  rather  an  acquiescence  in  a  situation  in  which, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Veni  Creator,  the  whole  area 
of  the  Latin  Hymnody  had  been  excluded  from  the  worship 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  And.  before  taking 
up  the  lines  upon  which  an  English  Hymnody  did  develop, 
its  failure  to  develop  on  the  line  that  seems  most  natural 
and  inviting  demands  some  consideration. 

There  had  been  from  the  very  first  the  promise  of  such 
development  through  the  simple  process  of  turning  the  Latin 
hymns  into  English;  a  process  happening  to  be  consistent 
with  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  plans  of  Henry  VHI. 
Apart  from  the  efforts  of  reformers  the  Church  had  al- 
ready shown  some  purpose  of  meeting  the  desire  of  the  laity 
for  a  more  intelligent  part  in  worship.  This  showed  itself 
first  in  the  Horae  or  Primer,  the  layman's  book  of  private 
devotion,  whether  at  home  or  in  church;  containing  offices 
for  the  hours,  commandments,  creed,  litany,  the  penitential 
and  other  Psalms,  with  various  prayers  and  materials  for 
devotion  and  sometimes  for  instruction;  and  including  in 
the  offices  the  hymns  proper  to  the  time.  The  Ms.  Sarum 
Primer  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  is  already 
wholly  in  English  and  the  hymns  are  translated  into  prose.^* 
In  printed  editions  of  Sarum  Primers  from  1538,  the  hymns 
are  versified  in  a  rude  way,  not  apparently  for  singing  and 
certainly  not  for  singing  in  church.  From  the  Sarum 
Primers  grew  a  modified  and  unauthorized  type,  of  which 


*  Reprinted  in  Maskdl's  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiat  Anglicaiuxt, 
vol  ill 
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MarshaH's  Primer  of  c.  1534  is  the  earliest  survivor.**  The 
hand  of  reform  is  disclosed  by  the  omission  of  hymns  to 
the  Virgin  ;  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Sarum  Printer  are  re- 
jected, and  new  hymns  are  furnished  on  the  Latin  model : 
another  eflfort  by  an  unknown  hand  toward  supplying  a 
Refonned  Hymnody,  and  paralleling  in  a  small  way  that  of 
Covcrdale. 

By  1539  Henry  VIII  takes  the  Primer  in  hand,  and 
through  Bishop  Hilsey  issues  one  based  on  the  Sarutn.^*  In 
'545  appeared  the  tirst  of  many  editions  of  Tfie  Primer  set 
fifrth  by  the  kinge's  maiestie  &  his  Clergie,  to  be 
taught  lerncd,  and  red;  S-  none  other  to  he  vsed  thorouH)ut  all 
his  Dominiofis."^'^  By  royal  injunction  prefixed,  this  book 
became  the  sole  authorized  primer;  the  selling,  use  or  teach- 
ing of  any  of  the  earlier  ones  being  prohibited. 

The  hymns  of  this  King's  Primer  are  a  fresh  selection, 
taken  with  one  exception  from  ihe  Sarum  Brcinary.  They 
mark  a  great  advance  over  their  predecessors  in  the  primers 
and  in  Coverdale :  the  sweetness  of  their  spiritual  tone  and 
the  excellence  of  their  verse  are  still  appealing.  In  this  book 
our  Long  Metre  takes  its  place  as  tlie  English  equivalent 
of  the  Iambic  Dimeter  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns;  and  the 
Trochaic  7s  is  also  successfully  introduced. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  Primer  for  private  use, 
the  first  step  luid  alreatly  been  taken  toward  introducing 
the  vernacular  into  the  public  worship  of  the  church.  The 
Convocation  of  1542  ordered  that  twice  on  every  Simday 
and  holy  day  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  English  should  be 
read  to  the  people:  and  in  1544  was  set  forth  a  "Litany 
with  suiTrages"  in  English,  to  be  used  in  processions.^' 
Cranmer  had  also  made  a  beginning  in  providing  English 
versions  of  the  hymns  used  in  the  public  services.  A  letter 
he  sent  to  the  King  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 


*E.  Hoskins,  Sarum  and  York  Primtrs,  with  Kindred  Books,  Lon- 
don, 1901  No.  115,  and  see  pp.  193  ff. 
**  Hoskins,  No.  142  and  see  pp.  225  ff- 

"The  title  is  from  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1546  (xvii  Au^st). 
"  Prh^ate  Prayers  of  Quten  Elisabeth.    Parker  Society  ed:  Appendix. 
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English  Litany,  encloses,  with  other  translations  and  music, 
a  draft  oi  a  version  of  the  hymn  Salve  festa  dies  set  to  the 
Gregorian  melody.  '*I  have  travailed",  Cranmer  says,  "to 
make  the  verses  in  English  ....  I  made  them  only 
for  a  proof  to  see  how  English  would  do  in  song.  But,  by 
cause  mine  English  verses  want  the  grace  and  facility  that 
I  would  wish  they  had,  your  majesty  may  cause  some  other 
10  make  them  again,  that  can  do  the  same  in  more  pleasant 
English  and  phrase."'^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  use  was  made  of  Cran- 
mcr's  hymn  or  of  his  suggestion  to  employ  a  more  cunning 
hand.  In  fact  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  no 
further  steps  were  taken  toward  vernacular  services. 

But  when  under  Edward  VI  the  way  was  opened  to  in- 
troduce English  service  books,  neither  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  1549  nor  the  Second  of  1552.  contained  any  of  the 
hymns  which  were  an  essential  part  of  the  offices  from  which 
the  Prayer  Book  Services  were  framed,  except  a  rendering 
of  the  Fcni  Creator  Spirittis  in  the  ordinal  of  1550.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  the  genesis  of  the  First  Prayer  Book 
throws  scanty  light  on  this  omission.  The  recently  printed 
Ms.  of  Cranmcr's  two  drafts  of  his  successive  schemes  of 
liturgical  revision  bears  no  dates.**  The  first  is  the  scheme 
of  a  revised  Breviary,  containing  offices  for  all  the  canonical 
hours,  in  the  Latin  language  throughout,  and  based  on  the 
Reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon.'"  The  second 
draft  seems  to  belong  to  the  early  years  of  Edward  VI's 
reign,  and  marks  the  transition  from  the  "Divine  Office"  of 
the  ancient  Church  to  the  "Morning  and  Evening  Prayer" 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  ^Hours'  arc  reduced  to 
two.  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  Les- 
sons are  in  English.  Of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Breviaries, 
twenty-six  are  retained,  fourteen  being  assigned  to  the  days 

"  Misc,  IVritings  and  Letters  of  Cranmer.     Parker  Soc.  ed.,  p.  412. 
"Rrst  printed  in  Gasquet  and  Bishop,  Edward  Vl  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  London  1890. 
'/frid..  p.  37. 
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of  the  week,  twelve  to  the  seasons  of  the  Church  year,'** 
For  some  reason  Cranmer  did  not  use  the  Breviaries  as  the 
sources  of  his  hymns,  but  took  them  from  the  Elucida- 
torium  Ecdesiasticum  of  Clichioveus,  one  of  the  earliest 
collectors  of  hymns,  following  his  text.^*  Four  of  the 
hymns  had  never  appeared  in  an  English  office  book,  and 
of  these  one  is  by  CHchtoveus  himself.^-  In  the  preface  of 
his  draft  Cranmer  says :  "We  have  left  only  a  few  hymns 
which  appeared  to  be  more  ancient  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  rest."-*  In  thus  dealing  with  the  hymns  Cranmer  was 
following  the  example  of  Quignon,  and  to  some  extent  his 
preface  here  follows  the  words  of  Quignon's.  The  preface 
to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  is  little  more  than 
a  translation  of  the  preface  to  this  second  of  Cranmcr's 
drafts;  but  as  there  are  no  Office  hymns  in  the  Prayer  Book 
the  reference  to  them  just  quoted  of  course  drops  out.** 

Cranmer's  draft  shows  a  purpose  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  hymns  in  use,  and  a  preference  for  the  ancient 
hymns  as  against  those  more  recently  added  to  the  Breviar- 
ies. But  it  does  not  explain  why  in  turning  his  services 
into  English  he  should  have  omitted  metrical  hymns  alto- 
gether from  his  Prayer  Book.  And  no  adequate  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  omission  has  ever  yet  been  offered. 
Mr.  Frere,  in  his  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  says  that  Cranmer  omitted  the  hymns  because  he 
had  "failed  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  them  in  English 
dress,  as  he  had  planned  to  do".**  The  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  this  explanation  are:  sst  that  some 
English  versions  were  already  at  hand  in  the  Kings  Primer, 
which  were  themselves  available  and  whose  existence  argues 


'Ibid.,  p.  32. 

**  Ibid',  pp.  353  ff-  and  334- 
^Ibid.,  p.  354  an<l  note. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

"'See  the  two  prefaces  in  parallel  columns  in  Gasquet  and  Bishop, 
Appendix  iii. 
"Lx}ndon  1901,  pp.  3og  f. 
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that  a  capacity  to  translate  other  hymns  was  not  lacking.'* 
2nd  that  English  hymns  not  only  failed  to  appear  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  they  actually  disappeared  from  the  new 
Primer  of  1553,  which  is  based  on  T/k'  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  contains  no  metrical  hymns,  unless  rhymed 
graces  be  so  called.**'  This  exclusion  of  hymns  in  them- 
selves so  good  from  the  place  already  gained  in  the  Primer 
seems  to  imply  that  the  omission  of  hymns  from  the  Prayer 
Book  arose  from  a  change  of  sentiment  or  judgment  in 
regard  to  them,  with  which  even  the  new  Primer  had  to 
accord.  In  the  vacillation  of  Cranmer's  mind  between 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  his  omission  of  the  hymns 
from  the  Prayer  Book  is  a  priori  explicable  as  due  to 
either  influence.  He  might  liave  argued  that  the  true  place 
of  the  hymn  was  not  in  the  structure  of  the  Offices,  where 
it  would  be  rendered  by  the  choir,  but  in  a  hymn-book, 
where  it  could  be  sung  by  the  people,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  precedent.  But  the  absence  of  hymns  from  the 
Primer  tells  against  this  explanation.  He  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of 
his  Calvinistic  advisers  to  feel  that  hymns  of  human  com- 
position had  but  a  doubtful  place  in  public  worship.  There 
are   indications   in  the  Zurich  Letters  confinning  such  a 

"The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  these  hymns.    It  is  Inm 
the  edition  of  August  17.   1546:— 

Telowe  of  thy  fathers  lyght, 
Lyght  of  light  and  day  most  bryght. 
Christ  that  chaseth  awayc  nyghtc, 
Ayde  vs  for  to  pray  aright. 

Driue  out  darkness,  from  our  mindes, 
Driue  away  the  flocke  of  fendes, 
Drousynes.  take   from  our  eyes, 
That  from  slouth  we  may  zrjse. 


Christ  vouchsafe  mercy  to  geue, 

To  vs  all   that  do  beleue. 

Let  it  profit  vs  that  pray 

All  that  we  do  syng  or  say.    Amen**. 

Utmrgies  of  Edward  VI.    Parker  Soc.  ed..  pp.  357-384. 
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supposition;  and  of  the  two  explanations  of  Cranmer's 
change  of  sentiment  it  is  the  more  probable. 

Whatever  Cranmer's  motives  were,  his  action,  together 
with  the  growing  predilection  of  the  people  for  metrical 
Psalms,  proved  decisive  in  excluding  the  old  church  hymns 
from  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hymns  ap- 
peared again  in  Elizabeth's  Primer  of  1559;  and  in  the  49th 
of  her  Injunctions  of  that  year  it  was  permitted  "that  in  the 
beginning  or  in  the  end  of  the  Common  Prayers,  cither  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn  or  such 
like  song  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God.  in  the  best  sort 
of  melody  and  music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  under- 
standed  and  perceived."  It  has  been  suggested^*  that  this 
Injunction  contemplated  the  introduction,  among  other 
things,  of  naturalized  Latin  hymns.  Doubtless  the  Injunc- 
tion was  broad  enough  to  accomplish  such  an  end  if  the 
desire  for  it  existed,  but  its  own  declaration  of  purpose 
("for  the  comforting  of  such  that  delight  in  music")  and 
Its  language  throughout  make  clear  its  intention  to  permit 
anthems  by  the  choir  of  florid  music  in  addition  to  the 
plain-song  which  it  prescribes  for  general  use.  It  became 
in  fact  the  recognized  authorization  at  once  of  the  anthem 
by  the  choir  and  of  the  Genevan  Psalm  by  the  people. 

And  when  the  completed  Psalter  of  1562  was  prepared 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  ver- 
sions of  Latin  hymns.  It  is  likely  that  the  interests  repre- 
sented in  the  prefixed  group  of  *'churchly"  hymns  were  not 
solicitous  for  the  introduction  of  hymns  of  any  sort  into 
public  worship.  They  found  the  l-'eni  Creator  in  the  Or- 
dinal, and  it  fell  in  with  their  purpose  of  giving  a  Prayer 
Book  tone  to  their  appendage  of  hymns.  There  is  at  least 
no  evidence  of  any  desire  to  modify  Cranmcr's  rejection 
of  the  old  church  Hymnody. 

Nor  did  any  such  proposal  follow.  The  metrical  Psalm 
had  prevailed.    The  Latin  Hymn  remained  in  the  possession 

"By  Dr.  Julian  in  his  Dictionary  of  Hymnohgy,  p.  344", 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  successive  editions 
of  the  Roman  Primer  witness  its  efforts  that  its  jjeople 
should  know  the  hymns  in  their  own  tongue.  In  the 
Primer  of  1604  (Antwerp)  appeared  an  English  version  of 
the  Vesper  hymns  from  the  Brez'iary.  This  was  replaced 
in  that  of  161 5  (Machline)  by  another  version  of  the  same. 
Twenty  of  the  translations  in  this  Primer  have  been  claimed 
for  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  a  Scottish  Protestant  of 
the  prelatic  type,  and  printed  as  his  by  the  editor  of  the 
171 1  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  works.*"  The  Primer  of 
1685  has  still  another  version  of  the  hymns;  and  in  that  of 
1706***  the  whole  circle  of  the  Breviary  hymns  is  represented 
by  English  versions  which  are  regarded"'  as  owing  their 
origin  to  the  distinguished  poet  Dryden  and  as  being  in 
large  part  his  own  work. 

This  boily  of  vernacular  hymns  for  the  use  of  Catholic 
laymen  had  of  course  no  bearing  upon  the  services  of  their 
church,  and  no  influence  on  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'- It  gradually  passed,  with  the  Primer  itself,  out  of 
U5c  and  largely  out  of  recollection  until  freshly  studied  in 
our  own  time  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  who  passed  into  the  Roman  Church  in  1877. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  Primers  appeared  numer- 
ous editions  of  Primers  of  the  Henry  VIII  type,  from 
wliich  devout  Anglicans  with  Roman  leanings  could  use 
versions  of  old  church  hymns  in  their  private  devotions. 

•  They  are  printed  in  W.  C  Ward's  "Muses'  Library"  cd.  of  Drum- 
mond. London,  18^  but  the  editor  follows  Orby  Shipley  {Annus 
Sanctus.  London,  1884,  vol.  i,  preface  pp.  12  ff.)  in  doubting  Drum- 
mond's  authorship.  For  the  opposite  view,  sec  Wm.  T.  Brooks  in 
Julian.  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  pp.  312,  313. 

"  The  Primer,  or  Office  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  rexn/d:  with  a  new 
and  approt/d  version  of  the  Church-Hymns  throughout  the  Year: 
to  which  are  added  the  remaining  Hymns  of  the  Roman  Breviary. 
Printed  in  the  Year  1706. 

"By  Orby  Shipley,  who  prints  a  full  selection  in  his  Annus  Sanctus. 
For  Dryden's  claims  of  authorship,  sec  preface,  pp.  9-12. 

"  Dryden's  version  of  Vent  Creator  in  the  1706  Primer  has  become 
familiar  in  Protestant  use.  It  had,  however,  appeared  in  Tonson's 
folio  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems  in  1701, 
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One  of  them,  John  Cosin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich^ 
aimed  at  a  general  introduction  of  offices  in  Primer  fashion 
in  his  A  Collection  of  Private  Devotions  in  ihc  practice 
of  the  Ancient  Church  called  tJie  Hoiires  of  Prayer  ( 1627), 
renamed,  the  year  following,  by  William  Pr>nne,  "Mr. 
Cozens  His  Couzening  Devotions."  It  contained  numer- 
ous versions  of  hymns  for  the  canonical  hours,  and  from 
it  Cosin's  own  version  of  Veni  Creator  passed  into  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1662.  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  revisers.  There  are  other  evidences  that  there  still 
lingered  in  the  English  Church  a  feeling  for  and  a  feeling 
after  the  old  Office  Hymns  which  the  Church  had  rejected. 
But  it  was  confined  within  a  narrow  circle  and  it  gradually 
waned.  It  was  not  without  its  influence  in  turning  the 
minds  of  devotional  poets  toward  the  hymn-form.  But  by 
the  XVnith  century  the  whole  area  of  Latin  Hyinnody 
had  become  a  remote  and  unknown  country  to  the  Church 
of  England  clergy,  vaguely  indicated  as  "Popish."  It  was 
destined  to  remain  so  until  the  Oxford  Revival  of  the 
XlXth  century,  whose  leaders  encountered  much  reproach 
in  their  eflForts  to  explore  it. 

IV. 

The  Development  of  the  Engush  Hymn  from  the 
Metrical  Psalm 

The  modem  practice  of  singing  hymns  in  English-speak- 
ing Churches  grew,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  out  of 
the  Psalmody  actually  practised  in  those  Churches.  It 
found  its  occasion  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the 
body  of  metrical  Psalms,  substantially  alike  in  England 
and  Scotland,  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  those  who 
were  expected  to  sing  them.  It  found  its  opportunity  in 
growing  indifference  toward  Psalmody  as  a  church  ordi- 
nance, and  the  consequent  degradation  into  which  the  prac- 
tice of  Psalmody  as  a  musical  performance  was  allowed 
to  fall.  This  indifference  and  neglect  was  occasioned  partly 
at  least  by  the  fact  that  the  strict  principle  of  an  exclusive 
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use  of  Psalms  in  worship  had  lost  something  of  the  earlier 
force  of  its  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  Psalms  had  failed 
to  express  fully  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  Christian 
heart. 

The  new  Hymn  itself  was  partly  an  outspreading  of  the 
metrical  Psalm  from  its  original  basis  of  being  a  strict  trans- 
lation, to  embrace  a  freer  method  of  paraphrase,  to  include 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  to  become  an  'imitation*  or  ex- 
position of  Scripture,  and  finally  a  hymn  more  or  less  sug- 
gested by  Scripture.  It  was  partly  also  a  development  of 
the  impulse  to  write  devotional  poetry,  to  which  a  hymnic 
turn  was  given  by  the  felt  need  of  hymns  at  first  for 
private  and  then  for  public  use.  In  the  moulding  of  its 
fonn  the  precedent  of  the  metrical  Psalm  no  doubt  pre- 
dominated, but  at  the  same  time  the  older  Latin  ideal  of 
the  Hymn,  kept  alive  by  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion, 
was  not  without  influence,  by  way  of  suggestion  especially, 
upon  the  English  Hymn. 

The  development  of  the  Hymn  from  the  metrical  Psalm 
may  perhaps  be  distinguished  as  proceeding  along  three 
lines,  more  or  less  synchronous. 

1st.  By  way  of  an  effort  to  improve  the  literary  char- 
acter of  the  authorised  Psalters. 

Our  ineradicable  conviction  that  one  choosing  the  medium 
of  verse  should  justify  his  choice  by  the  artistic  character 
of  his  work  gives  us  a  poor  point  of  view  from  which  to 
regard  metrical  Psahnody.  It  was  a  utilitarian  device, 
based  on  devotion  to  the  letter  of  God's  word,  aiming 
merely  to  cast  it  into  measured  and  rhyming  lines  which 
plain  people  could  sing  to  simple  melodies,  as  they  sang 
their  ballads.  The  Swiss  and  French  Calvinists,  it  is  true, 
were  able  to  make  large  use  of  the  work  of  Oement  Marot, 
the  outstanding  poet  of  France,  and  seatred  a  version  of 
nnc  third  of  the  Psalter  which  satisfied  Calvin  for  its  ac- 
curacy and  the  whole  of  France  for  its  beauty.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  it  was  otherwise.  The  men  who  made 
their  Psalters  were  not  poets  nor  even  good  craftsmen. 
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The  poor  and  prosaic  character  of  tlieir  work  was  an  un- 
conscious testimony  that  English  prose  was  the  natural 
medium  of  a  hteral  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and 
tliat  resort  to  verse  had  secured  singableness  at  the  expense 
of  Hteral  fidelity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  desire 
to  be  as  literal  as  the  English  metre  allowed,  had  joined 
with  the  authors'  meagre  poetic  gifts,  to  produce  a  metrical 
version  devoid  of  the  grace  or  charm  of  poetry. 

Therefore  the  English  and  Scottish  Psalters  were,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Ith  century,  subject  to  two  in- 
fluences. One  was  the  Puritan  demand  for  greater  literdt- 
ncss.  This  culminated  in  the  New  England  version,  the 
famous  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640,  and  in  the  Scottish  re- 
cension of  the  Psalter  recommended  by  the  Westminster 
Assembh'.  commonlv  called  Rous's  Version,  i6so.  These 
represented  the  Puritan  movement  to  maintain  Psalmody 
in  its  purity.  It  was  an  effectual  movement  in  Scotland. 
But  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Puritans  from  the  Church  of 
England  the  movement  did  little  permanently,  except  to 
remain  as  unsettlement  and  a  desire  for  revision. 

The  other  influence  upon  the  Psalters  was  that  of  literary 
culture,  which  regarded  them  with  growing  dissatisfaction. 
The  earlier  private  versions  following  the  publication  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins, — those,  for  example,  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister,  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, and  Sir  John  Davies.  in  England,  and  of  Alexander 
Montgomerie  in  Scotland, — were  literary  efforts  or  intended 
for  private  use,  and  some  remained  in  Ms.  They  were  no 
doubt  in  their  way  protests  against  the  current  Psalters. 
But  in  1619  George  Wither  m  his  A  Preparation  to  the 
Psalter  laboriously  cleared  the  ground  for  the  introduction 
of  a  better  version  than  that  employed  since  the  Reform- 
ation. And  his  The  Psalms  of  David  translated  into  Lyrick 
Verse  (1632),  and  also  The  Psalms  of  King  Daznd  trans- 
lated by  King  James  (1631),  were  deliberate  attempts  to 
impose  upon  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  respec- 
tively new  versions  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  they  had  no 
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appreciation.  The  one  was  ordered  to  be  bound  up  with 
every  copy  of  the  Bible  issued  in  England,  the  other  was 
bound  up  with  Laud's  Prayer  Book  for  the  Scottish  Church: 
and  both  were  futile  enough. 

Such  desire  and  abiUty  to  improve  the  Psaher  as  there 
was  in  Scotland  found  its  final  expression  in  The  Psalms  of 
David  ipt  Mectef»  1650,  in  which  painstaking  work  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Puritan  motive  did  not  prevent  an  ad- 
vance in  expression  and  in  smoothness.  In  England  the 
■lesire  to  improve  the  Psalter  was  confined  to  the  educated 
minority.  It  was  expressed,  for  a  long  time  ineffectually, 
in  criticisms  and  protests  and  in  private  versions  of  the 
)k  of  Psalms  offered  more  or  less  frankly  in  the  place 
of  the  current  one.  Of  these  George  Sandys'  A  Para^ 
phrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  Daznd  attained  real  literary  dis- 
tinction and  was  set  to  music  in  1638  by  Henry  Lawes. 
Il  faile<l,  however,  to  attain  any  wide  use,  for  which  it  was 
ifuleed  poorly  adapted. 

But  in  1695  appeared  specimen  sheets  of  a  new  Psalter 
by  two  Irishmen, — Nahum  Tate,  whom  William  III  had 
made  Poet  Laureate,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  who  had  been 
aealous  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Revolution,  and 
was  then  a  Royal  Chaplain,  and  the  holder  also  of  a  London 
living.  Their  joint  work  was  completed  and  published  in 
1696  as  A  Necv  yersion^^  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  Fitted 
to  the  tunes  used  in  Churches.  By  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady. 
Both  writers  were  in  royal  favor,  and  on  December  3  of 
the  year  of  its  publication,  their  version  was  by  the  King 
in  Council  ''Allowed  and  Permitted  to  be  used  in  all 
Churches,  Chappels.  and  Congregations,  as  shall  think  fit 
to  receive  the  same."  In  May.  169S.  the  Bishop  of  London 
"[Mfrsuaded  it  may  take  off  that  unhappy  Objection,  which 
has  hitherto  lain  against  the  Singing  Psalms."  'heartily  re- 
commended the  Use  of  this  Version  to  all  his  Brethren  with- 
in his  Diocess.' 

"The  designation  of  New  P'ersion  ihus  given  has  ever  since  clung 
to  it  as  distinguishing  il  from  the  Oid  Version  of  Stcrnhold  and 
Hopkins. 
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What  at  present  concerns  us  is  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  influence  this  book  was  fitted  to  exert  on  a  Psalm  sing- 
ing churcli.  The  impression  it  makes  upon  ourselves,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  hymns,  is  not  difficult  to  define.  Our 
opinions  might  differ  as  to  details,  but  we  are  likely  to  agree 
that  these  new  Psalm  versions — tluent  and  rhythmical  and 
eminently  singable  as  they  are,  following  closely  the  Scrip- 
ture and  yet  yielding  to  the  devices  of  rhetoric  as  they  do, — 
often  make  upon  us  the  impression  of  being  hymns  rather 
than  Psalms  in  the  stricter  sense.  We  feel,  at  times  cer- 
tainly, as  though  we  had  a  hymn  book  in  hand,  and  indeed 
recognize  a  numljer  of  pieces  long  familiar  to  us  as  hymns.** 
What  we  wish,  however,  is  to  know  the  impression  made 
by  the  Nav  Fersion  at  the  time  upon  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed and  attached  to  singing  Psalms  of  the  Old  Version  in 
church  worship. 

Fortunately  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  regarded 
the  attachment  of  the  plain  people  to  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
as  a  sheet-anchor  of  English  religion,  and  who  has  gpven 
us  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  an  examination  of 
Tate  and  Brady.  It  occurs  in  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  Collected  into  English  Metre,  by  Thomas  Stem- 
hold,  John  Hopkins,  aptd  otlters.  With  Critical  observa- 
tions on  the  late  Ne7u  Version,  Compar'd  with  the  Old. 
By  IVilliam  Beveridge,  D,D,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.     (London.  1710).    He  says: — 

"I  do  not  hear,  that  this  [New  P'ersion]  was  ever  conferred  with  the' 
Hebrew,  as  the  other  was:  nor  so  much  as  that  any  of  our  Bishops, 
or  other  learned  in  that  language,  were  appointed  or  authorized  to  do 
it.  And  there  is  too  much  cause  to  suspect,  that  it  was  never  done. 
For,  if  we  may  take  our  Measures  of  its  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  Hebrew  Text,  from  its  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  with  the  Psalms 
in  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  made  out  of  the  Hebrew, 
we  may  thence  conclude,  that  there  was  not  the  Care  taken  about 
this,  as  there  was  about  the  Old  Version.  So  far,  at  least,  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  Who  having  got  a  Sight  of  this  New  Translation  of  the 

•* Among  such:  the  34th,  *'Thro'  all  the  changing  Scenes  of  life"; 
the  42nd,  "As  pants  the  Hart  for  cooling  Streams";  the  sist.  "Have 
Mercy,  Lord,  on  me";  the  84th,  "O  God  of  Hosts,  the  mighty  Lord"; 
and  the  93rd,  "With  Glory  clad,  with  Strength  array'd". 
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Psalms  in  Verse,  could  not  satisfy  my  own  Mind  about  it,  without 
comparing  it  with  the  New  Translation  in  Prose.  Which  I  had  no 
sooner  begun,  but  I  found  so  many  Variations,  that  I  thought  to  have 
gather'd  together  all  that  I  judged  to  be  so,  throughout  the  whole 
Book,  without  any  other  Design,  but  for  my  own  Satisfaction.  But 
when  I  had  gone  a  little  way,  I  found  them  multiply  so  fast  upon  me, 
that  I  could  see  no  end,  and,  therefore,  was  forced  to  give  it  over, 
and  to  content  myself  with  observing  the  reason  of  it;  which,  to  me. 
seem'd  to  be  this:  That,  whereas  the  Composers  and  Reviewers  of  the 
Old  Translation  had  notliing  else  in  their  Eye,  but  to  give  us  the  true 
Sense  of  each  place  in  as  few  Words  as  could  be  in  Verse,  and,  there- 
fore, keep  close  lo  the  Text,  without  deviating  from  it,  upon  any 
account :  In  this  New  Translation,  there  is  so  much  regard  had  to 
the  Poetry,  the  Style,  the  Running  of  the  Verse,  and  such-like  in- 
considerable Circumstances,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  going 
from  the  Text,  and  altering  the  true  Sense  and  Meaning  of  it.  For, 
hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  the  Authors,  doubtless,  designed 
a  true  Translation,  yet  other  things  crowding  into  their  Heads  at  the 
same  time,  justted  that  Design  so,  that  it  could  not  always  take 
efifect"." 

We  conclude  that  the  impression  made  by  the  New  Ver- 
sion upon  the  lovers  of  the  old  Psalter  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  it  makes  upon  ourselves.  Tlaey  recognized 
in  it  the  proposal  of  a  new  standard  in  Church  of  England 
Psalmody,  a  proposed  exchange  of  the  Reformation  prin- 
ciple of  a  close  translation  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  for  that 
of  a  rhetorical  paraphrase. 

And  this  perception  on  their  part  determined  and  limited 
the  career  of  the  New  Version  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  never  became  the  Psalter  of  the  whole  Church. 
It  never  dispossessed  the  Old  Version  in  many  a  village  and 
country  side  parish,  where,  partly  from  conviction,  partly 
owing  to  the  force  of  use  and  wont,  successive  generations 
of  the  congregations  went  on  singing  the  Old  Version  until 
well  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it 
worked,  its  way,  often  against  resistance,  into  one  and  an- 
other parish  church  of  London  and  its  neighborhood,  until 
it  became  preeminately  the  London  Psalter,  and  into  widen- 
ing circles  beyond,  as  those  concerned  for  the  improvement 
of  Psalmody  were  able  to  have  their  way. 

On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  New  Version  was 


PP-  39-41. 
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very  consitlerahle.  It  set  up  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
new  standard  of  Psalmody,  with  the  same  authorization  as 
the  older  one. — that  of  a  Paraphrase  which  had  something 
of  the  freer  lyrical  spirit  of  the  Hymn  as  against  the  re- 
strictions of  the  metrical  Psahn.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  New  Version  appears 
in  the  fact  that  it  proved  most  acceptable  to  those  least  bent 
on  maintaining  the  older  type  of  Psalmody  and  whose 
minds  were  turning  toward  hymns;  that  a  movement  to- 
ward introducing  tliem  was  connected  with  it,  apparently 
from  the  l:)eginning,  and  that  by  means  of  its  "Supplement" 
it  became  the  actual  medium  by  which  hymns  were  intro- 
duced into  many  churches  in  and  beyond  London. 

and.  The  second  line  of  the  development  of  the  Hymn 
from  the  metrical  Psalm  was  by  way  of  an  effort  to  accom- 
modate the  Scriptttnil  text  to  the  circumstances  of  present 
day  worshippers. 

In  the  first  enthusiasm  at  being  in  the  possession  of  God's^ 
word  in  the  vernacular,  there  was  no  desire  to  choose  among 
Psahiis  equally  inspired ;  and  the  custom  was  to  sing  the 
Psalter  through  in  course.  But  after  some  experience  the 
Reformed  clergy  in  all  the  Churches  exercised  the  right  of 
selection.  Even  so  there  remained  the  inconvenience  of 
singing  certain  statements  in  the  selected  Psalms  inapplica- 
ble to  the  congregation.  This  became  more  conspicuous 
when  each  statement  was  put  into  the  congregation's  mouth 
separately  and  distinctly  in  the  process  of  "lining  out"  lie- 
fore  singing.  In  England  both  the  selection  and  the  lining 
of  the  Psalm  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  clerk.  And 
to  him  fell  consequently  the  opportunity  of  omitting  or 
even  altering  any  lines  he  regarded  as  inopportune.  While 
freely  exercised,  the  remedy  was  irregular,  inconvenient  to 
those  who  could  read,  and  dependent  at  best  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  readiness  of  a  class  of  officials  not  characteristi- 
cally gifted  with  either.  The  difficulty  was  in  fact  inher- 
ent in  the  strict  conception  of  Psalmody  itself,  and  hardly 
capable  of  remedy  within  its  own  limits. 

A  much  more  serious  inconvenience  in  confining  the  con- 
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gregational  praise  to  the  Psalter  made  itself  felt  in  Eng- 
land as  it  was  felt  in  every  country  where  the  Reformed 
cultus  had  been  introduced.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
canonical  Psalms  represented  one  dispensation  and  the  wor- 
shippers another;  and  the  difficulty  was  that  of  satisfying 
Christian  devotion  with  the  songs  of  an  earlier  stage  of  rev- 
elation. In  all  Reformed  Churches  the  congregations  had 
been  duly  trained  in  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the 
Psalms;  and  its  expression  was  a  commonplace  of  preaching 
and  public  prayer.  The  individual  believer  was  of  course 
expected  to  have  in  mind  the  evangelical  implications  of  what 
he  sang ;  but  nevertheless  it  remained  true  that  the  Psalmody 
was  his  peculiar  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  churcli 
service,  and  that  in  Psalmody  he  could  not  name  his  Sa- 
viour's name.  There  was  no  real  solution  of  this  difficulty 
short  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Christian  Hymnody;  and 
toward  this  solution  the  Psalmody  of  all  countries  inevitably 
tended. 

In  England  at  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century  tlie  mass 
of  the  i>eople  were  not  ready  for  so  radical  a  change,  and 
^the  expedient  suggested  itself  of  accomodating  the  Psalm- 

ly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  dispensation  by  in- 
troducing the  familiar  evangelical  interpretations  of  the 
Psalms  into  their  actual  text.  In  this  way  it  seemed  possi- 
ble to  attain  the  desired  end,  while  leaving  the  accustomed 
form  and  manner  of  PsaImo<Iy  entirely  unimpaired  and  with 
changes  in  the  words  of  inspiration  only  in  the  sense  of  in- 
terpreting them. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Watts  became,  from  the  second  decade 
of  the  XVIIIth  century  so  inevitably  associated  with 
this  method  of  accommodating  the  Psalms,  and  his  influence 
told  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  its  adoption  and  spread, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  not  the  inven- 
tor of  it.  He  had,  however,  an  English  predecessor  in  John 
Patrick,  "Preacher  to  the  Charter-House,  London." 

Patrick  was  one  of  the  divines  who  hoped  to  remedy  the 
low  estate  of  Psalmody  in  the  Church  of  England  after 
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the  Restoration  by  producing  a  version  of  the  Psalms  more 
acceptable  than  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins.  He  published  in 
1672  A  Century  of  Select  Psalms  and  portions  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  especially  those  of  praise.  His  work  had  less  in- 
fluence in  the  Church  of  England  than  with  nonconform- 
ists. Richard  Baxter  in  i68i**  contrasts  tlie  work  of  the 
brothers  Patrick.  One  by  his  Friendly  Debate  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  destroy  concord,  the  other  by  his  Psalms 
**halh  so  far  reconciled  the  nonconfomiists  that  divers  of 
them  use  his  Psalms  in  their  congregations,  though  they 
have  their  old  ones.  Rouses  ....  the  New  Eng- 
lands  ....  the  Scots  (agreed  on  by  two  nations)" 
and  others,  *'in  competition  with  it." 

Dr.  Watts"  attributed  the  welcome  given  to  Patrick's 
version  by  nonconformists  to  tlie  fact  "that  he  hath  made 
use  of  the  present  language  of  Christianity  in  several  Psalms, 
and  left  out  many  of  the  Judaisms." 

"This",  he  says,  "is  the  thing  that  hath  introduced  him  into  the 
favour  of  st>  many  religious  assemblies.  Even  tliose  very  persons  thai 
have  an  Aversion  to  sing  any  thing  in  Worship  but  David's  Psalms 
have  been  led  insensibly  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Patrick's  Performance  by 
a  relish  of  pious  Pleasure;  never  considering  that  his  work  is  by  no 
means  a  just  Translation,  but  a  Paraphrase;  and  there  are  scarce  any 
that  have  departed  farther  than  he  hath  often  done,  in  order  to  suit 
his  Thoughts  to  the  State  and  Worship  of  Christians.  This  I  esteem 
his  peculiar  Excellency  in  those  Psalms  wherein  he  has  practis'd  it". 

In  this  spirit  of  accommodation  to  Christian  feeling  Pat- 
rick did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
to  address  to  Him  specifically  passages  inviting  such  inter- 
pretation." 

Patrick  also,  as  his  title-page  indicates,  exercised  freely 
the  right  of  selection,  the  same  privilege,  he  asserts  in  his 
preface,  as  every  parish  clerk  practises;  and  he  frankly 
avows  that  there  is  much  in  the  Psalter  unsuited,  in  his 


Preface  to  his  Poetical  Fragmenti. 

Preface  to  The  Psahrts  of  Dazid  imitated,  1719;  p.  xi 

e.  g.  Psalm  cxWii,  part  2,  verse  26: — 

,  "Blest  Saviour!  that  from  God  to  us 

On  this  kind  errand  came, 
We   welcome   Thee;   and   bless   all    (hose 

That  spread  Thy  Glorious   Fame". 


H 
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In  the  preface  to  A  Century 


opinion,  to  Christian  use. 
of  Psalms,  he  says : 

"\  considered  and  pitched  upon,  those  Psalms  or  portions  of  them, 
vhich  were  .  .  .  most  proper  and  of  most  general  use  to  us 
Christians.  .  .  .  But  I  balked  those  whose  whole  aspect  was  upon 
David's  personal  troubles,  or  Israel's  particular  condition,  or  related  to 

the  Jewish  and  Legal  Oeconomy or  where  they  express 

a  temper  not  so  sutable  to  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
»uch  as  our  Saviour  repressed  in  his  Disciples,  not  allowing  impreca- 
tions of  vengeance  ag£.inst  our  Enemies,  but  rather  praying  for  them; 
especially  when  that  prophetick  spirit  do's  not  now  rest  upon  us,  that  did 
upon  David. " 

The  popularity  of  Patrick's  version  made  these  princi- 
ples of  evangelical  interpretation  and  of  selection  familiar  in 
nonconformist  circles,  and  did  something  to  undermine  the 
supremacy  of  the  Old  Version  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, into  some  of  whose  parishes  Patrick's  version  gradu- 
ally worked  its  way.  By  169 1  his  Century  had  reached  its 
fifth  edition,  and  in  that  year  he  rounded  it  out  to  a  full 
version  of  the  Psalter,  which  continued  to  be  reprinted  till 
the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  century  as  The  Psalms  of  David 
in  metre:  Fitted  to  the  Tuties  used  in  Parish-Churches. 

But  Patrick's  special  importance  is  as  the  forerunner  and 
exemplar  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  in  his  work  af  turning  the 
Psalms  into  Christian  hymns  frankly  announced  himself  as 
following  out  more  fully  the  lines  instituted  by  Patrick.  The 
full  extent  of  Watts*  obligations  to  his  predecessor  is  indeed 
somewhat  surprising.  They  cover  not  only  the  rhetorical 
style  and  rhythmical  treatment,  but  extend  to  the  language 
itself.  Many  lines  in  the  two  versicns  are  identical;  many 
more  are  reproduced  by  Watts  with  some  alteration;  and 
there  are  even  whole  stanzas  which  he  has  borrowed  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  Dr.  Watts  announced  his  purpose  to 
be  to  "exceed"  Dr.  Patrick  by  applying  his  method  to  every 
Psalm  and  by  improving  upon  his  verse.'* 

It  was  Patrick,  therefore,  who  first  occupied  successfully 
this  middle  ground  between  the  metrical  Psalm  and  the 
English  Hymn.    Actual  priority  in  the  device  of  giving  an 


*  Preface  to  The  Fsalms  of  David  imitated. 
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evangelical  turn  to  the  metrical  Psalm  belongs  neither  to 
Patrick  nor  Watts.  Both  were  anticipated  by  Luther,  and 
by  the  authors  of  Psalters  in  Switzerland  and  Holland.  Bui 
in  England  the  priority  rests  with  Patrick. 

(3)  The  third  line  of  the  development  of  the  Hymn 
from  the  metrical  Psalm  was  by  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Scripture  paraphrase  to  cover  the  evangelical  hymns  and 
other  parts  of  the  Bible, 

Such  extension  was  implicitly  recognized  in  the  original 
Calvinistic  settlement  of  Church  Song.  No  divine  prescrip- 
tion was  claimed  for  the  Psalter.  Calvin's  Genevan  Psalter 
included  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Commandments  and  Nunc 
Dimittis.  From  the  first  days  of  Psalm  singing  in  Eng- 
land, a  scries  of  efforts  began  to  provide  paraphrases  of 
other  parts  of  Scripture  for  singing.  The  Song  of  Solomon 
was  especially  favored,  and  before  the  completion  of  the 
metrical  Psalter,  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  The  Actes 
of  the  Apostles,  translated  into  Englyshc  Metre,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Kyngcs  rnoste  excellent  Maiestye,  by  Christofer 
Tye  Doctor  in  Musyke,  .  .  .  xvyth  notes  to  eche  Chapter, 
to  synge  and  also  to  play  upon  the  Lute  (1553).***  were 
actually  sung  in  Edward  Vlth's  chapel.  But  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  for  Psalmody, 
and  the  other  paraphrases  took  no  hold. 

Versions  of  the  evangelical  canticles  and  other  Prayer 
Book  materials,  were  prefixed,  as  has  already  appeared,  to 
the  Psalter  of  1562,  without  it  may  be  any  intention  of 
church  use.  If  we  are  to  believe  Warton,  William  Whyt- 
tingham  introduced  their  use  at  once  into  his  church  at 
Durham,  ''to  accommodate  every  part  of  the  service  to  the 
psalmodic  tone."*'  However  this  may  be,  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  the  XVIIth  century  to  sing  these  paraphrases  in 
place  of  the  corresponding  prose  passages  in  the  Prayer 
Book.    One  notes  that  in  1621,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 


*  There  is  a   facsimile  in   Robt.   Steel,   The  Earliest  English   Music 
Printing,  London,  1903,  figure  13. 
'^History  of  English  Poetry,  HazliU's  ed.,  1871,  vol  iv,  p.  130. 
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the  hymns  appended  to  Stemltold  and  Hopkins  are  displayed 
in  the  title,  in  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalvtcs:  with  the 
Hyntnes  Evangelically  and  Songs  SpiriUiall.  Composed  into 
4  parts  by  sufidry  authors,  .  .  .  netvly  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Tho:  Rauetiscroft.  This  was  a  private  venture, 
but  became  a  standard  in  Psalmody,  and  may  have  influenced 
or  merely  recorded  a  changing  fashion.  The  movement  to 
utilize  the  paraphrases  was  not  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody  so 
much  as  to  get  the  canticles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  choir 
ajid  into  those  of  the  people.  In  effect  it  made  paraphrases, 
of  the  canticles  especially,  a  part  of  Psalmody  in  numer- 
ous Puritan  churches.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  this  prac- 
tice survived  the  Restoration,  and  left  traces  in  XVIIIth 
century  worship. ""^ 

Apart  from  this  there  was  a  movement  toward  Scrip- 
tural paraphrases  in  both  England  and  Scotland  with  a  view 
of  supplementing  the  felt  deficiencies  of  Psalmody. 

In  Scotland  this  showed  itself  in  the  proceedings  result- 
ing in  the  new  Psalter  of  1649-50.  The  hymns  of  the  old 
Psalter  seem  to  have  been  ignored,  and  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  work  of  a  small  number  of  writers  who  were 
claimants  for  recognition. 

Foremost  among  them  was  the  influential  but  eccentric 
Zachary  Bnyd,  three  times  Rector  and  twice  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  whose  library  a 
mass  of  his  work  in  paraphrasing  Scripture  remains  in 
Ms.  Boyfl  published  in  1644  ^^^  Garden  of  Zion,  contain- 
ing in  the  first  volume  metrical  histories  of  Scripture  char- 
acters, and  in  the  second,  metrical  versions  of  Job,  Eccles- 
iastes,  Proverbs  and  Solomon's  Song.  Under  a  separate 
title,  but  with  continuous  paging  was  appended  Th£  Holy 
Songs  of  the  Old  and  Ne^v  Testament.     In  or  about  1646 


*"It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  both  the  sixty-seventh  and  hundredth 
Psalms,  being  inserted  in  the  Common  Praycr-Books  in  the  ordinary 
version,  ought  .so  to  be  used,  and  not  to  he  .sung  in  Sternhuld  and 
Hopkins,  or  any  other  metre ;  as  is  now  the  custom  in  too  many 
churches."  Chas.  Wheat!y,  /4  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  cap.  3,  Sect.  13. 
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he  published  The  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meeter.  The  earliest 
copy  known  is  of  the  3rd  edition  of  1648,  and  copies  of 
this  were  sent  to  most  of  the  Presbyteries  with  a  preface  I 
reading  like  a  challenge  to  attention.  To  this  edition 
"The  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  numbering  16, 
were  appended. 

The  same  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1647  which  or- 
dered the  revision  of  Rotis's  Fsahns  had  also  recommended 
"'I'hat  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  be  at  the  paines  to  translate  the 
other  Scriptural  Songs  in  meeter,  and  to  rejxjrt  his  travels 
also  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  that  after  their  exami- 
nation thereof,  they  may  send  the  same  to  Presbyteries  to 
be  there  considered  until  the  next  Generall  Assembly."** 
The  Assembly  of  1648,  in  sending  down  the  amended  Rous, 
also  appointed  **Master  John  Adamson  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Crafurd  to  revise  the  Labours  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  upon 
the  other  Scripturall  Songs,"  with  a  view  to  reporting  them 
to  the  next  Assembly.**  There  is  no  record  of  such  a  re- 
port upon  Boyd's  songs  having  reached  the  Assembly. 
David  Leitch,  minister  of  Ellon,  had  also  presented  some 
hymns  of  his  own  to  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly  in 
1648,  who  took  steps  to  further  his  labors,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  brought  them  before  the  Assembly  itself.** 
in  February,  1650  the  Commission  called  upon  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lowrie,  then  of  Edinburgh,  to  exhibit  his  work  in 
versifying  the  Scripture  songs. 

With  this  request  the  effort  to  introduce  Scripture  songs 
ceased,  and  the  new  Psalter  appeared  without  them.  This 
result  has  been  attributed  somewhat  vaguely  to  the  "troub- 
lous times."*®  The  record  itself  suggests  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation in  the  evident  fact  that  the  songs  offered  as  avail- 
able did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Assembly  or  its 
Commission ;  a  situation  readily  accounted  for  by  an  ex- 


I 
I 

I 

I 


^Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  1638-1649;  ed.  1691,  p.  354. 

"^Ibid..  p.  428- 

**  See  D.  J.  Maclagan,   The  Scottish  Paraphrases,  Edinburgh,   tt 

pp.  2.  3- 
**  Rev.  Jas.  Mearns  in  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hyntnology.  p.  1023. 
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amination  of  Boyd's  crude  work.  We  may  agree  with 
Maclagan*'  that  those  who  had  the  improvement  of  the 
Psalmody  in  hand  thought  it  prudent  to  have  the  new 
Psalter  established  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for 
Scriptural  songs,  which  they  expected  would  follow  as  soon 
as  a  collection  could  be  agreed  on.  With  this  expectation  the 
"troublous  times"  no  doubt  interfered. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  Patrick  Symson, 
an  **outed"  minister,  deprived  of  his  benefice  at  Renfrew, 
occupied  his  compelled  leisure  by  paraphrasing  Scripture. 
He  published  in  1685  a  little  book  of  Spiritual  Songs  or 
Holy  Poems.  A  garden  of  true  delight,  containing  all  the 
Scripture-Songs  that  are  not  in  the  Rook  of  Psalms,  to- 
gether with  several  sweet  prophetical  atid  Evangelical  Scrip- 
tures, meet  to  be  composed  into  songs.  Translated  into 
English  meeter,  and  fitted  to  be  sung  zvith  any  of  the  com- 
mon tunes  of  the  Psalms.    (Edinburgh  :  Anderson). 

Symson's  preface  assumes  that  the  Church's  purpose  to 
add  the  other  Scriptural  songs  to  the  Psalms  still  holds 
good;  and  in  this  he  was  plainly  justified,  as  after-proceed- 
ings showed.  But  his  preface  recognizes  also  that  in  "put- 
ting many  more  Scriptures  into  song  than  were  intended  for 
such  by  the  Spirit",  he  is  merely  trying  experiments,  the 
success  of  which  the  Church  must  judge. 

The  General  Assembly  resumed  its  sessions  after  the 
Revolution  of  1689;  and  in  December  1695  Symson  be- 
came its  moderator.  In  the  month  following,  there  was  a 
reference  of  his  Spiritual  Songs  to  the  Commission  for  re- 
vision.** Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  records  further  proceed- 
ings cannot  be  followed,  till  in  April  1705  the  Commission 
was  directed  to  revise  Symson's  book  for  public  use.  and  re- 
port to  the  next  Assembly.  The  work  was  put  into  the 
hauls  of  two  committees,  one  for  the  East,  and  one  for  the 
West.  The  Committees  agreed  to  exclude  Symson's  experi- 
ments in  versifying  passages  of  Scripture  that  were  not 


Tht  Scottish  Paraphrases,  p.  2- 
Sce  Maclagan.  o/>.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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songs,  SO  far  as  their  public  use  was  concerned,  "seeing  if 
other  places  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be  turned  into  meeter, 
there  would  be  no  end."  But  ihey  rejKjrted  26  versions 
of  Scripture  songs  as  available  after  revision  by  a  hand 
skilled  in  'poecie".  These  the  Assembly  of  1706  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination  and  report.*"  So 
slight  was  the  response  that  the  Assembly  of  1707  continued 
the  reference.'*"  That  of  1708  ordered  the  commission  to 
examine  the  songs  in  the  light  of  amendments  suggested  by 
Presbyteries,  and  tlicn  to  establish  and  issue  them  for  pub- 
lic use,  as  was  fonnerly  done  with  the  Psalms  in  1649.**' 
The  Commission  ap|)ealed  to  the  Synods  for  help  in  the 
matter,  and  failed  to  elicit  any  of  consequence.  It  became 
plain  that  the  Church  fell  no  interest  in  the  songs  offered 
it,  and  the  Commission  allowed  the  whole  project  to  drop.** 
This  whole  movement  toward  paraphrases  in  Scotland 
presents  some  curious  features.  We  see.  on  the  one  liand, 
a  stirring  within  the  church  of  dissatisfaction  witli  the  cur- 
rent Psalmody  and  of  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the 
time  to  modify  it.  We  see  the  ideal  of  the  Hymn  evolving 
itself  in  men's  minds,  and  gradually  seeking  expression  in 
their  work.  We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  practical  hindrances 
preventing  any  realization  of  the  ideal  in  Scotland.  There 
was,  to  begin  with,  the  prejudice  of  the  plain  people  in 
favor  of  the  familiar  Psalms.  There  was  also  the  hindrance 
from  leadership  which  did  not  see  its  way  clearly,  and  was 
misled  by  tlie  ambitious  influences  of  authorship.  But  the 
greatest  hindrance  of  all  was  the  paraphrascrs  thtinselves, 
whose  work  seemed  to  be  the  only  available  embodiment  of 
the  new  movement.  Their  work  was  of  a  quality  so  poor, 
so  far  below  even  the  standard  of  the  metrical  Psalms,  that 
it  gave  even  those  most  zealous  for  enlarging  the  Psalmody 
a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  indecision,  soon  merging  into 
hopelessness. 

'^  Acts  of  the  General  .'Uscmbly.  Edinburgh,  1843.  p.  392. 

"Ibid.,  p.  419. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  430. 

""See  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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In  Scotland,  then,  we  have  first  to  note  the  work  of  Boyd 
id  Sj'mson  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  the  Hymn  from  the  Psalm,  and  then  to  note  that  their 
work  became  practically  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  para- 
phrases into  Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  their  work 
into  public  use  reacted  in  favor  of  pure  Psalmody.  The  de- 
sire for  other  Scripture  songs  never  perhaps  died  out,  but 
when  those  of  Symson  were  consigned  to  oblivion  in  1709 
the  whole  movement  followed  them,  not  to  emerge  again 
until  the  general  Assembly  of  1741. 
I  In  England  the  contemporaneous  movement  to  supple- 
ment the  Psalms  with  other  Scripture  songs  found  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  work  of  William  Barton.  Barton  has 
been  well  described  as  a  "conforming  Puritan",  and  was 
probably  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  at  his  death.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Civil  War  period  and  long  after  the 
Restoration  he  pursued  two  projects  for  the  betterment 
af  Giurch  Song  with  unflagging  zeal.  He  stands  at  and. 
it  must  be  said,  he  crosses  the  dividing  line  between  the  old 
Psalmody  and  the  new  Hymnody,  and  his  work  faces  both 

»ways. 
His  earlier  project  was  in  line  with  the  Puritan  demand 
for  a  "purer"  version  of  the  Psalter.    He  published  in  1644 

tTke  Book  of  Psalms  in  metre  close  and  proper  to  the  He^ 
bretv.     It  was   favorably  received,   and   its  third   edition 
(1646)  was  recommended  by  the  Lords  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  as  their  preferred  version.    The  coiitcst  between 
_    the  partisans  of  Rous  and  Barton  prevented  any  version 
P   from  receiving  the  imprimatur  of  Parliament.     It  was  a 
great  sorrow  to  Barton  that  his  version  failed  to  displace 
the  old  Psalter,  but  the  substance  of  it  entered  largely  into 
the  Scottish  Psalms  of  David  in  Meeter  of  1650. 
■       In  the  preface  to  his  Psalter  Barton  gave  preeminence  to 
the  Psalms,  and  emphasized  their  appropriateness  to  present 
day  use.     But  in  1659  he  took  an  opposite  direction,  and 
published  A  Century  of  Select  Hymns,  increased  in  1670  to 
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Two  Centuries,^*  and,  after  his  death,  published  complete 
by  his  son  as  Six  Centuries  of  Select  Hymns  and  S/nrituai 
Songs  collected  out  of  the  Holy  Bible  (London,  1688). 

In  the  preface  to  the  Centuries,  Barton  came  out  boldly 
for  hymns,  with  the  proviso  that  they  be  founded  on  Scrip- 
tuie.  He  cited  the  example  of  the  Apostles  and  early 
Church  and  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  hymns  of  the 
Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  how  "horrid  blas- 
phemy'' creeps  into  hymns  forsaking  the  Scripture  basis. 
He  condemns  the  "Complaint  of  a  Sinner"  and  "Humble 
Sutc"  in  the  Old  Fersion  as  nonsensical  or  erroneous.  But 
in  applying  his  principle  to  his  own  work,  he  allowed  him- 
self great  liberties.  It  was  enough  that  his  hj-mns  were 
"collected  out  of  the  Bible".  He  selects  passages  and  in- 
dividual texts  from  one  Testament  or  both,  turns  them  into 
verses,  and  weaves  them  into  the  unity  of  a  mosaic  hymn : 
each  hymn  and  often  each  stanza  being  preceded  by  the 
"proof  texts".  Three  of  his  Six  Centuries  arc  "Psalm 
Hymns",  in  which  he  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Psalms,  omitting  what  he  regards  as  unsuitable,  and  ex- 
pounding "dark  passages". 

Are  these  productions  translations  or  paraphrases  or 
hymns?  In  relation  to  the  individual  texts  dealt  with  thej^ 
are  translations,  adhering  closely  to  the  English  prose  ver- 
sion. In  their  freedom  in  handling  and  combining  unre- 
lated texts,  they  suggest  the  paraphrase.  In  motive  and 
intention  and  in  their  general  effect  they  are  clearly  hymns. 
Their  author  so  named  them:  they  were  so  regarded  by  his 


"Some  malign  influences  were  working  against  Barton.  He  com- 
plains that  the  appearance  of  his  Tzt*o  Centuries  was  obstructed  for 
three  years  by  fraud  and  injuriousness;  that  Four  Centuries  appeared 
in  1668  without  his  knowledge  and  through  deceit ;  that  the  adoption 
of  his  Psalter  was  thwarted  by  enemies;  and  that  an  edition  of  1500 
was  printed  by  stealth  to  supply  Scottish  churches  that  much  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  officially  adopted  Psalms  in  Meeter.  Barton's  protest  that 
be  had  no  aim  but  that  of  promoting  godliness  perhaps  furnishes  a 
key.  Some  may  have  thought  so  much  zeal  had  an  eye  for  personal 
glory  and  profit  and  have  set  about  to  diminish  or  share  them. 
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contemporaries***  and  by  the  hymn  writers  who  followed 
him." 

Barton's  work  thus  occupies  the  very  point  of  transition 
between  the  metrical  Psalm  and  the  Hymn,  and  its  influence 
was  very  marked  upon  English  Hymnody.  In  his  own 
Church  his  immediate  influence  was  barred  by  the  Restor- 
ation, when  the  singing  of  Stcrnhold  atid  Hopkitis  was  re- 
sumed just  where  it  had  left  off  at  the  Puritan  RevoUition. 
and  without  spirit  enough  to  seek  improvement.  But  among 
the  Independents  Barton's  hymns  as  well  as  his  Psalms  were 
widely  introduced  and  used  in  some  places  for  a  long  time.'* 
They  accustomed  the  people  to  New  Testament  song  and 
lo  a  freer  handling  of  Scripture  than  obtained  under  Psal- 
mody. It  was  among  the  Independents  that  the  new  school 
of  hymn  writers  was  to  arise  and  conquer  the  churches. 
And  it  was  on  them  that  Barton's  influence  told  most,  and 
through  them  that  he  helped  to  fix  the  type  and  character  of 
the  English  Hymn  as  based  upon  Scripture  and  saturated 
with  it.  There  was  no  essential  difference  between  Barton's 
hymns  collected  out  of  Scripture  and  the  succeeding  hymns 
based  upon  Scripture.  Dr.  Watts  in  the  preface  to  his 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  1707,  has  his  eye  on  Barton 
when  he  says:  *'I  might  have  brought  some  Text  or  other, 
and  applied  it  to  the  Margin  of  every  Verse  if  this  method 
bad  been  as  Useful  as  it  was  easy."^^ 

V. 

The  Beginnings  of  Original  Hymn  Writing. 

The  Reformation  settlement  of  Congregational  Song  on 

the  basis  of  the  metrical  Psalm  was  not  only  a  turning  away 

from  the  historic  source  of  Hymnody  in  the  Latin  Church, 

but  also  an  indefinite  postponement  of  any  enterprise  to- 

**In  a  copy  of  the  1688  cd.  of  the  Centuries  a  contemporary  Ms.  index 
»  bound  in.  showing  "In  what  page  of  the  Hymn  Book  Composed  by 
Mr,  Wm.  Barton  to  find  any  Scripture  Therein  translated". 

"  "These  hymns  of  Mr.  Barton" :  Simon  Brown,  Hymns.  1720, 
preface. 

■The  last  ed.  of  the  C^nturUs  was  in  1768. 
'P.  xi. 
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ward  producing  an  original  English  Hymnody.  The  few 
original  h>TTins  apjiended  to  the  Psalters  were  not  so  much 
a  promise  and  beginning  of  such  a  Hymnody  as  a  closing  of 
the  account.  In  Churches  given  over  to  the  singing  of 
metrical  versions  of  Scripture  the  motive  toward  producing 
hymns  was  largely  lacking.  Verse  writing  suggested  by 
ideals  of  worship  took  the  current  form  of  paraphrase. 
Devotional  verse  felt  free  to  clothe  itself  in  elaborated  metres 
and  to  express  itself  in  ways  alien  to  the  unjioetic  mind. 
To  Spenser  in  Elizabeth's  time  and  to  Milton  in  the  Puritan 
period  the  *Hymn*  meant  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  religious 
ode.  It  is  not  in  the  great  poets  of  any  time  we  seek  the 
origins  and  development  of  Hymnody.  Their  genius 
shrinks  from  liturgical  restraints,  and  their  pride  from  what 
Tennyson  called  the  commonplaceness  of  hymns. 

Of  the  first  group  of  religious  poets  under  Elizabeth  and 
James,  Southwell  and  John  Davies  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Fletchers  made  no  contributions  to  Hymnody. 
Donne  was  a  convert  from  Catholicism,  and  wrote  generally 
in  an  esoteric  style,  but  his  touching  lyric  "Wilt  Thou  for- 
give" was  frequently  sung  in  his  presence  as  an  anthem  by 
the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.'^*  Some  minor  poets 
of  these  reigns,  such  as  William  Hunnis.  Sir  Nicholas  Bre- 
ton, Francis  Kinwelmersh,  Timothy  Kendall  and  John  Nor- 
den.  furnish  here  and  there  among  the  more  numerous  Psalm 
versions  a  few  simple  devotional  strains,  generally  personal 
and  meditative  and  not  intended  for  music,  which  may  nev- 
ertheless be  regarded  as  hymns/'*** 

A  marked  exception  to  the  general  trend  of  its  time 
was  The  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the  Chvrch  (1623)  of 
George  Wither.  It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  Scriptural 
paraphrases,  the  second  of  hymns  for  the  festivals,  holy  days 
and  special  occasions  of  the  church.  The  hymns  show  a 
remarkable  appreciation  of  the  office  and  character  of  the 

"Wallon,  Lives,  1670. 

"Most  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  of  SfUct  Postry^ 
thUfiy  devolionai,  published  by  the  Parker  Society. 
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Hymn,  in  their  tone  of  simple  piety,  their  method  and 
structure.  Many  of  them  were  repeated,  many  added,  in 
Withers  HaUlviah,  or  Britans  Second  Remembrancer 
(1641).  a  personal  and  household  handbook  of  praise. 

But  the  thing  really  remarkable  is  the  appearance,  so  un- 
related to  its  time  and  surroundings,  of  this  fully  formed 
hymn  book  for  the  Church  of  England.  What  its  effect 
might  have  been  upon  the  church  worship  and  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a  church  Hymnody,  can  only  be  surmised. 
Wither,  in  his  ambition  and  his  sore  need  of  money,  ob- 
taincti  from  James  I  a  patent  that  his  Hymnes  and  Songs 
should  be  bound  up  with  every  copy  issued  of  the  metrical 
Psalter.  The  effect  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was 
disastrous.  It  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  who  resorted  to  ever>'  expedient  to  make  the 
patent  a  dead  letter  until  they  secured  its  revocation.*"* 
They  were  responsible  for  preventing  the  circulation  of 
Withcr's  liynms ;  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymns  soon  passed 
into  oblivion  and  left  singularly  little  influence  behind  them.*' 

In  the  group  of  sacred  poets  who  flourished  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  XVIIth  centurj'.  Quarlcs.  Herbert,  Crashaw 
and  Vaughan,  and  even  in  Herrick  and  other  of  the  court 
group,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  materials  more  or  less  avail- 
able for  the  hymn  book,  even  though  no  such  use  occurred 
to  the  writers.  Herbert  delighted  in  sacred  song,  often 
singing  his  own  pieces  to  the  viol.  His  actual  connection 
with  Hymnody  came  through  the  appearance  in  1697  of 
Selcci  Hymns  from  Mr,  Herberts  Teniple^  in  which  a  CM. 
recension  of  some  of  his  verses  was  attempted,  and  through 
his  later  influence  upon  the  Wesleys.  In  Donne's  poetry 
ElngHsh  ilevotional  verse  recovered  something  of  the  church- 
ly  and  Catholic  spirit  which  had  been  repressed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  this  Herbert  inherited  from  Donne. 
But  neither  sought  or  found  the  plane  on  which  the  con- 

"  See  E.  Farr's  preface  lo  his  reprint  of  Tkt  Hymnes  and  Songs 
in  the  "Library  of  Old  Authors". 

"Two  have  been  rescued,  and  have  found  a  modest  place  In  modem 
use: — "Come,  O  come,  with  pious  lays",  and  "Behold  the  Sun  that 
seemed  but  now".    These  are  perhaps  Withcr's  best. 
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gregational  Hymn  moves.  Perhaps  Vaughan,  who  learned 
his  spirituality  from  Herbert,  came  the  nearest  of  the  three 
to  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  Hymn. 

But  after  the  Restoration,  with  the  palpable  decadence 
of  the  newly  restored  Psalmody  in  the  Church  of  England. 
as  also  among  nonconformists,  and  with  the  feeling  after 
hymns  that  was  in  both  English  and  Scottish  air,  there  came 
a  decided  change  in  the  aim  and  character  of  devotional 
verse.  The  metrical  Psalm,  though  it  was  to  linger,  had 
played  its  part :  the  paraphrase  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  feeling  after  hymns;  and,  with 
the  new  demand,  devotional  feeling  and  homiletic  intent 
expressed  themselves  in  English  hymns.  It  is  likely  that  the 
revival  of  the  *Catholic'  element  in  Anglicanism,  expressed 
in  Donne's  and  Herbert's  poetry,  played  some  part  in  thia 
change  by  turning  the  attention  of  many  back  to  the  old 
church  Hj-mnody  of  the  office  books  and  to  the  English 
versions  of  it  always  kept  extant  in  England  by  Roman 
Catholic  poets  and  in  current  books  of  private  devotions. 
Jeremy  Taylor's  The  Golden  Grove,  or  a  Alanital  of  Daily 
Prayers  and  Lctanies  fitted  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
(1655)  is  itself  Primerwise,  and  its  hymns  arc  '^Festival 
Hymns  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Ancient  Church". 
Taylor,  it  is  true,  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  plane  of  the 
congregational  Hymn,  but  it  will  appear  that  the  same  in- 
fluences were  not  wanting  upon  some  of  the  earliest  of  his 
successors  who  did. 

With  Crossman  (1664)  and  Ken  (c.  1674)  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  Austin  (1668)  who  had  left  it  for  the 
Roman,  we  may  begin  that  succession  of  modern  English 
hymn  writers  which  has  never  failed  up  to  tlie  present  time. 

Samuel  Crossman  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  of 
1662,  but  soon  afterward  he  conformed,  and  became  Dean 
of  Bristol.  In  1664  ^^  published  The  Young  Mans  Moni- 
tor, to  which  was  appended  (with  separate  pagination) 
The  Young  Man's  Meditation,  or  some  few  Sacred  Poems 
upon  select  Subjects  and  Scriptures.      These  are  in  the 
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Psalm  metres,  and  are  clearly  hymns.  That  they  were 
thought  more  likely  to  be  read  than  sung  we  may  infer 
from  the  motto  used:  **A  Verse  may  find  him  whom  a 
Sermon  flies."  Two  of  these  hymns  were  brought  to  mod- 
em notice  by  Lord  Selborne»  and  arc  found  in  current  hymn- 
books."^  Grossman's  work  suggests  Puritan  rather  than 
Catholic  influences. 

A  striking  group  of  thirty-nine  hymns'^  appeared  in  John 
Austin's  Dcvotioivs,  in  the  ancient  way  of  Offices:  tuith 
Psalms,  Hymns  and  Prayers;  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
every  holiday  in  the  year  (Paris,  1668).  it  was  a  must 
influential  book,  of  which  four  editions  preserved  its 
Roman  form ;  and  which,  modified  twice  for  Anglican  use, 
was  reprinted  as  late  as  1856.  Except  for  two  or  three  from 
Crashaw  the  hymns  are  original.***  and  give  Austin  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  earliest  English  hymn  writers. 
Tliere  is  ample  evidence  that  these  fervid  hymns  found  im- 
mediate acceptance  beyond  the  boimds  of  Austin's  own 
Church.  As  we  shall  see,  they  were  at  once  appropriated 
by  those  endeavoring  to  introduce  Hymnody  into  the  Church 
of  England. 

Thomas  Ken  had  been  educated  at  Winchester  College 
under  the  Puritan  regime,  and  returned  to  it  in  some  ca- 
pacity in  1665.  In  1674  he  published  A  Manual  of  Prayers 
for  the  use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College,  wliich 
contained  the  injunction:  "Be  sure  to  sing  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymn  in  your  chamber  devoutly."  Though 
Ken's  morning  and  evening  hymns,  now  so  well  known, 
were  not  included  in  the  Manual  till  after  1694,  wc  may 
conclude  that  they  were  thus  in  use  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Restoration.  Tn  these  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize 
an  independent  beginning  of  modern  hymn  writing  and 
singing;  not  developed  out  of  Puritan  precedents,  but  sug- 
gested by  the  models  of  the  Breviary.     The  Latin  hymns 


•"My  Song  is  love  unknown",  and  "My  Life's  a  Shade,  my  daiea**. 

•43  in  3rd  ed.:  the  additions  perhaps  by  the  cdhor. 

•The  hcst  may  be  found  in  Lord  Selbome's  Book  of  Praise. 
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had  been  sung  in  the  daily  services  of  Winchester  College 
up  to  the  Reformation,  and  not  improbably  until  Ken's 
own  school  days.**  But  in  any  case  a  Breviary,  Missal,  and 
several  works  on  the  Liturgy  were  among  Ken's  cherished 
books.  ****  He  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  old  church 
ritual,  and  his  hymns  have  caught  the  tone  of  the  Breviary 
hynuis/' 

Bishop  Ken's  hymns  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
English  Hymnody  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  but  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  they  had  immediate  influence  upon  the 
situation  of  their  time.  The  Manual  was  a  popular  little 
book,  often  reprinted,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
hyiuns  were  not  in  it  till  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century. 
They  were  apimrently  sung  in  the  school  from  Ms.  or 
printed  sheets,  and  only  in  1692  were  published  in  a  pamph- 
let without  Ken*s  knowledge  or  approval.*^**  Until  then 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  widely  known. 

Richard  Baxter,  an  ejected  minister  of  1662,  has  left  on 
record  ^^  his  enthusiasm  for  Psalm  singing,  and  left  also  an 
nnpul)]ished  version  nf  the  FNalnis.'^**  But  his  Foctical 
Fragments  of  1681  contained  several  original  hymns.  They 
were  intended  for  singing,  with  the  stanzas  numbered,  and 
a  reference  of  each  hymn  to  the  appropriate  Psalm-tune. 
While  his  contribution  to  modem  Hymnody  is  but  small, 
his  fi^re  seems  to  have  stood  for  something  like  a  centre 
of  the  Restoration  Hymn  movement,  as  the  close  friend  of 
Mason  and  apparently  the  begetter  of  Barton,  who  traces 
tiis  work  to  Baxter's  request  that  he  versify  the  Te  Deum.''^ 

The  work  of  John  Mason,  rector  of  Water-Stratford, 
was  at  the  time  far  more  influential  than  Ken's.     He  pub- 


"See  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  n.  d,,  vol.  i,  p.  34. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  appendix  ii,  p.  207. 

"Ken   plainly  knew   also   Sir  Thomas   Browne's   bedside  hymn   in 
Religio  Medici,  "The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day". 

"See  Dr,  Julian  in  his  Dictionary  of  Hymnohgy.  2nd.  cd..  p.  i6cq. 

•Epistle  to  the  Reader  in  Poetical  Fragments.  1681. 

'•printed  in  169a. 

"  See  "Epistle"  in  his  Tu^  Centuries, 
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lished  in  1683  Spiritual  Songs,  or  Songs  of  Praise  to  Al- 
mighty God  upon  sez'eral  occasions.  Togetlver  with  the 
Song   of  Songs  paraphrased    in   English   verse. 

To  this,  in  1693,  the  inferior  Petiiiential  Cries  of  his  friend 
Thomas  Sliepherd  were  added. 

Mason's  preface  is  a  call  to  sing  God's  praises,  and  the 
songs  are  in  the  CM.  of  tlie  Psahii  l)ook,  and  numbered 
as  in  a  hynin  book.'-  They  are  not  paraphrases,  but  free 
hymns,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  effort  to  connect  them 
at  least  mechanically  with  the  strict  paraphrases  of  Solo- 
mon's Song. 

Mason  worked  within  tJie  hmits  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  his  close  friendship  with  Baxter  and  the  associa- 
tion of  his  work  with  that  of  the  nonconformist  Shepherd, 
indicate  no  doubt  his  real  position  and  sympathies.  The 
great  circulation  and  influence  of  his  hymns  was  among 
nonconformists.  His  book  was  in  its  8th  edition  at  the 
date  of  the  appearance  of  Watts's  Hymns.  Mason's  work 
had  a  great  influence  on  Watts,  and  must  be  credited  with 
a  considerable  share  both  in  moulding  and  in  popularizing 
the  English  Hymn. 

It  thus  appears  that  between  ihe  dates  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  there  arose  a  not  inconsiderable  group 
of  original  hymn  writers,  whose  work  in  volume,  in  char- 
acter, and  in  influence,  counted  for  something  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Hymn.  It  is  clear  that  these  earlitr  writers 
deprive  Dr.  Watts  of  that  extreme  originality  often  ascribed 
to  him  as  "The  father  of  the  English  Hymn".  And  yet  we 
shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  regard  this  earlier 
group  as  the  Pre<lecessors  of  Dr.  Watts.  Their  work  was 
necessarily  somewhat  tentative,  l>ecause  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  Watts'  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  in  1707 
that  tlie  type  of  the  Englisii  Hymn  was  definitely  de- 
termined. 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 

""My  Lord,  my  Lovt.  was  crucified",  and  "Ncm'  from  the  altar  of 
my  heart",  arc  the  most  familiar. 


The  Tercentenary  of  the  King  James  version  of  the 
English  Bible  has  brought  into  prominence  the  literary  as- 
pect of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  been  reminded  of  the  value 
of  our  inheritance,  of  what  the  Bible  has  done  for  our 
civilization,  of  the  marvelous  way  in  which  it  has  im- 
printed itself,  with  indelible  characters,  on  our  Hteraturc. 
Thus  the  mind  is  naturally  turned  to  the  general  subject  of 
the  Scriptures  which  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Refor- 
mation. These  were  undeniably  fruits  of  the  "formal 
principle"  of  the  Reformation — the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  faith  and  practice — which  required 
that  the  Bible  be  made  accessible,  in  its  purest  form,  to 
all  men.  Wherever  therefore  the  Reformation  asserted 
itself,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
Germany  and  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  Scandinavia  and 
England  obtained  ready  access  to  the  Word  of  God.  As 
a  matter  of  course  some  of  these  translations  were  hastily 
made  and  required  revision  and  re-translation,  as  soon  as 
the  time  for  such  labor  was  fully  ripe.  Here  as  every- 
where else  "the  better  proved  an  enemy  of  the  good." 
Judged  by  closeness  to  the  original  text  and  masterful 
idiomatic  rendering  in  majestic,  rhythmic  language,  the 
English  version,  as  perfected  in  1611,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  translations.  One  other  version,  however,  equals,  or 
perhaps  excels  it,  in  these  respects.  That  is  the  great 
Dutch  "Staten-Bybel,"  which  practically  synchronizes  with 
it  in  origin  but  through  many  unavoidable  hindrances  was 
not  completed  till  1636.  It  seems  opportune,  in  connection 
with  the  Tercentenary  of  the  "Authorized  Version"  in  Eng- 
lish, to  give  some  accomit  of  its  great  sister  version. 

The  influence  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  Reformation  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  "The  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life"   wrought   there,  and  through  their  literary   labors, 
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especially  in  the  copying  of  the  Sacred  Books,  set  in  mo- 
don  a  tremendous  spiritual  power.  We  begin  to  appreciate 
how  deep  and  extensive  their  influence  was  when  we  turn 
over  the  pages  of  Drs.  Pyper  and  Cramer's  monumental 
work  the  Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica,  the 
seventh  volume  of  which  has  now  appeared,  and  read  the 
early  Reformation  dociunents  gathered  in  it.  Portions  of 
the  Bible,  translated  into  Dutch  from  the  Vulgate,  were 
current  in  the  Netherlands,  in  missals  and  breviaries  long 
before  the  Reformation.  But  Luther's  Bible  of  1522  came 
like  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine.  Men,  who  felt  the 
hunger  of  the  masses  for  the  Word  of  God,  had  no  idea 
of  stopping  to  translate  anew  for  each  countrj'  from  the 
originals.  The  Bible  was  immediately  rendered  into  the 
tongue  of  the  Lowlands  from  the  Saxon-German  in  which 
Luther  had  clothed  it.  The  New  Testament  translated  by 
Hans  van  Rocmundt  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1522,  the 
very  year  of  its  publication  in  Germany,  and  was  reprinted 
in  1525,  1526  and  frequently  afterwards.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  version.  Men  were  hard  at  work  everywhere 
translating  the  great  German  treasure,  and  the  Lowlands 
were  literally  flooded  with  the  Scriptures.  These  earlier 
labors  were  all  expended  on  the  New  Testament.  The  en- 
tire Bible  began  to  appear  from  1525.  the  pioneer  in  this 
wider  field  being  again  Hans  van  Roemundt.  All  earlier 
versions  were  compelled  however  to  make  way  for  that 
of  Jacob  van  Liesveldt,  which  was  first  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1526,  and  was  reprinted  in  innumerable  editions 
up  to  1542.  when  the  author  and  printer  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  iconoclastic  storm,  with  all  its  hideout 
consequences,  swept  first  of  all  over  Flanders  in  1566.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  authorities,  that  the  editions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  the  Nether- 
lands, between  1522  and  1543,  numbered  more  than  one 
hundred.'  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  "Eighty- Years 
War,"  with  its  unequal  struggle  against  Spain  and  the  mar- 

'  Le  Long,  Botksaal  der  Nederlandsche   Bybels,  pp.    846-867. 
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velous  heroism  displayed  by  a  God-fearing  people.  Else- 
where the  Church  was  founded  by  the  State,  here  the  Church 
founded  the  State.  Without  the  Reformation  the  Ncthcr- 
^ds  had  ever  remained  Spanish  provinces,  and  without  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  there  had  been  no  Dutch  Reforma- 
tion. Liesveldt's  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  remained  in 
the  main  the  Dutch  Bible,  till  it  was  replaced  by  the  great 
Tension  of  1637. 

The  Dutch  people  were  not  at  heart  satisfied  with  their 
Bible.  It  was  not  truly  Dutch,  but  only  a  transposed  Ger- 
man rendering.  The  question  of  a  better  Dutch  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  raised  as  early  as  the  Synod  of  Embdcn. 
1571,  the  proposition  coming  from  the  colony  of  Dutch 
refugees  at  Cologne.  But  nothing  was  done.  The  provin- 
cial Synods  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  broached  the  matter 
again  in  1574.  Once  more  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  great 
hopes  being  expressed  of  the  new  French  and  Latin  ver- 
sions, which  were  contemplated.^  But  the  thing  would  not 
rest,  and  came  up  again  at  the  Synod  of  Dordt»  1578. 
This  time  more  radical  action  was  contemplated ;  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  "whether  it  were  not  feasible  and  necessary 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  mother- 
tongue  or  nt  least  to  revise  the  common  translation,  and  to 
whom  this  work  shall  be  committed."*  Again,  however,  the 
movement  failed;  ami  this  although  the  Synod  committed 
the  supervision  of  the  contemplated  task  to  the  statesman- 
scholar  and  poet,  Philip  van  Marnix  van  Aldegonde.  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  States-General,  and  to  the 
widely  famous  preacher  Petrus  Dathenus.  The  latter  ap- 
parently did  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter,  whilst  the  former 
instead  of  supervising  the  translators,  attacked  the  task 
himself  and  began  an  original  translation  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Marnix  thought  ill  of  Luther*s  Bible  as  a  literal 
translation.  In  a  letter  to  Drusius  dated  July  17,  1575.  he 
says;  '*rnter  omnes  omnium  versiones  ego  ingenue  fatebor 

*  Kerkelyk  Handboekje,  p.    m. 

•Ypey  en  Dermout,  Geschiedenis  der  Hcrvormdt  Christetykt  Kerk  in 
Nfdcrland,  ii.  p.  346. 
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mihi  visam  esse  nullam  tanto  abesse  ab  Ebraica  veritate  in- 
tcrvallo.  atque  sit  Lutheri  versio,  a  qua  emanavit  nostra." 
The  Synod  of  the  Hag^e,  1586,  was  informed  of  Marnix's 
labors  ajid  requested  hini  to  continue  therein  anti  to  com- 
municate the  results  to  scholarly  divines,  **so  as  to  make  the 
iranslation  a  work  of  many  rather  than  of  one  man."  He 
was  also  requested  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  More  than  any 
other  man  Marnix  was  fitted  for  the  task  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  latter  was  a  prerequisite  by 
no  means  common  in  a  day.  in  which  learned  men  considered 
Latin  their  mother  tongue.  But  Marnix  fully  understood 
the  situation  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  bitter  opposition  of 
many  bigoted  churchmen,  both  on  account  of  his  moderate 
views  and  of  the  high  favor  with  which  the  States-General 
regarded  him.  He  therefore  detrlined  the  honor  conferred 
on  him.  June  12,  1586,  and  ceased  his  labors. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebntf  the  churches  continued  to 
insist  on  a  new  translation  and  the  Synod  of  South  Hol- 
land in  1587  appointed  four  men  to  undertake  the  task — 
Jacobus  Kimedoncius,  Jeremias  Bastingius,  Arnoldus  Cor- 
nelli  van  der  Linden  and  Wemerus  Hclmichius,  all  ministers 
renowned  for  learning.  The  other  provincial  Synods  were 
advised  of  these  appointments,  but  the  States-General  was 
in  vain  appealed  to  to  finance  the  project.  Their  treasury 
was  exhausted  by  the  long  war  with  Spain  and  habits  of 
thrift  had  made  them  very  cautious  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  funds.  Moreover  they  were  not  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter  and  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
churches  was  somewhat  strained.  The  appointments  there- 
fore lapsed.  Five  years  later  the  States-General  passed  a 
resolution  to  permit  the  churches,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own  appointment,  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
version  *jf  Tremellius  and  Junius,  but  so  perfunctory  was 
this  action  that  the  churches  seem  not  even  to  have  re- 
ceived a  formal  notification  of  it.  The  source  of  this  evi- 
dent lack  of  interest  lay  in  the  relation  between  Marnix 
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and  the  churches,  who  seem  to  have  had  a  very  bitter  feel- 
ing against  this  great  statesman  and  scholar.  And  only 
when  the  latter  was  requested  once  more,  in  1593.  to  devote 
his  talents  to  the  task  did  the  States  wake  up.  Under  pres- 
sure both  from  the  churches  and  the  Stales,  Mamix  finally 
accepted  the  offer,  the  next  year,  and  removed  to  Leyden, 
there  to  settle  down  to  steady  work,  with  the  great  library 
of  the  university  at  his  elbow.  The  States  promised  him  an 
annual  salary  of  2800  florins,  whilst  the  university  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  professor  of  theology.  His  work,  as 
he  proceeded,  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee,  appointed 
by  all  the  provincial  Synods,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
at  last  seemed  to  have  been  found.  For  the  first  time  the 
Church  and  the  State  were  in  complete  harmony  and  peace- 
ably cooperated  for  the  one  thing  desired.  But  a  Sysiphus- 
like  experience  was  in  store  for  the  churches;  the  laden 
bough  escaped  their  hands  when  the  ripe  fruit  was  about  to 
drop  into  it.  Scarcely  was  the  work  seriously  begun,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  selection,  by  the  States-General,  of 
Marnix  as  embassador  to  France.  It  was  said  that  na- 
tional interest  absolutely  demanded  this  appointment,  and 
it  is  true  that  Mamix  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  man 
for  this  important  post,  in  this  critical  period  of  the  history 
of  the  nascent  Republic.  Mamix  accepted.  All  that  had 
Ijeen  accomplished  in  his  Bible  translation  was  the  practical 
completion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  was  incorporated 
almost  in  toto  in  tlie  later  "Staten-Bybel." 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  Netherlands,  in  this  period,  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  plans  of  a  new 
Bible  translation.  So  many  currents  and  undercurrents, 
which  escape  the  general  view,  were  at  work  in  this  affair 
and  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Church  was  so 
utterly  different  there  from  what  it  was  elsewhere,  that  only 
a  keen  eye  and  a  practiced  mind  can  follow  the  intricate  path 
through  the  labyrinth.  On  the  resignation  of  Marnix  the 
churches  appointed  van  der  Linden  and  Helmichius  to  pro- 
secute the  work.     But  the  States  which  had  willingly  paid 
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Mamix  the  (for  that  time)  princely  sum  of  2800  florins 
annually,  were  unwilling  to  be  at  any  expense  whatever  for 
the  ministerial  translation.  Van  der  Linden  died  in  1605 
and  Helmichius  followed  him  in  1608.  Neither  of  them 
had  done  anything  of  moment  to  add  to  the  finished  work 
of  Mamix-  The  first  idea  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
had  been  broached  in  1571  and  after  thirty-six  years  not 
even  the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  finished.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Helmichius  the  bitter  Arminian  controversy  arose, 
which  like  a  threatening  thunderstorm  had  for  many  years 
been  massing  on  the  horizon — for  which  the  materials  in 
fact  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formation, in  a  humanistic  and  Zwinglian  tendency,  which 
had  many  adherents,  especially  among  the  upper  and  edu- 
cated classes  of  society.  Its  raucous  clamor  filled  the  whole 
land,  it  touched  palaces  and  hovels  alike;  it  filled  every 
sphere  of  life  with  rancorous  debate  and  divided  the  Re- 
public, still  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  into  two  bitterly 
hostile  camps.  The  line  between  the  government  and  the 
bulk  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  more  clearly  drawn  than  ever 
before  and  the  Arminian  controversy  came  near  to  undoing 
the  Republic,  through  a  relentless  civil  war.  It  so  completely 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
leaders  that  all  thought  of  the  new  Bible-translation  was 
abandoned  til!  1618-1619.*  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
there  had  been  from  the  beginning  two  parties,  two  ideals. 
The  one  desired  a  translation  from  the  originals;  the  other 
one  from  an  approved  Latin  or  German  source. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Arminian  storm  spent  its  force 
even  in  part,  than  the  old  desire  for  a  new  Bible  reasserted 
itself.  The  new  English  translation  of  161 1  seems  to  have 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  We  find  a  circumstantial  nar- 
ration of  the  first  serious  attempt  to  achieve  the  hitherto 
unachievable  in  the  Acta  Synodi  Dordt.  Ao  1618-1619. 
Sessions  VI  to  XIIL  The  bitter  war  between  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  factions  had  resulted  in  a  virtual  victory 
for  the  Church.  Arminianism,  which  hatl  been  regnant  in 
•Hinloptffi,  Hist,  van  de  Ned.    Oifcrsettinp  des  Byb.,  p.  57. 
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the  heyday  of  Oldenbarneveldt's  power,  had  been  defeated 
by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  the  Calvinistic 
party  ruled  in  Church  and  State  alike.  The  Arminians  were 
driven  from  Church  and  countr>'  into  exile  or  were  forced 
to  a  humiliating  surrender.  Thus  all  factionalism  was  sus- 
pended for  the  time  being  and  the  hour  for  unanimous  ac- 
tion had  come  at  last.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  aus- 
picious. In  the  sixth  session  of  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  the 
question  of  the  proposed  new  translation  of  the  Bible  came 
up  and  the  foreign  delegates  were  asked  for  advice.  The 
Acta  gives  us  these  names  as  the  representatives,  sent  by 
the  Anglican  Church:  George  Carlcton,  Bishop  of  LlandafF; 
Joseph  Hall.  Th.D.,  Dean  of  Wigom ;  John  Davenant, 
Th.D.,  Professor  at  Cambridge  and  Regent  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege; Samuel  Ward.  Th.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and 
Regent  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  And  here  is  what 
they  tell  in  a  carefully  written  statement  in  the  Seventh 
Session. 

"The  theologians  of  Great  Britain,  not  deeming  it  ad- 
visable to  make  a  hasty  and  impromptu  reply  to  so  weighty  a 
question^  have  deemed  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  after 
ripe  deliberation  and  because  honorable  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  English  translation  which  King  James,  with 
great  care  and  expense,  has  recently  published,  to  tell  this 
reverend  synod  how  and  in  what  way  his  royal  Majesty 
has  accomplished  this  task.  First,  in  dividing  the  work,  he 
wished  this  plan  to  be  followed.  The  entire  body  of  the 
Scriptures  was  divided  into  six  parts,  and  for  the  translation 
of  each  part  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  men.  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages,  were  appointed.  Two  parts 
were  assigned  to  some  London  theologians  and  the  four 
other  parts  were  equally  divided  between  the  theologians  of 
the  two  academies.  After  each  had  accomplished  the  task 
assigned  him,  from  them  all  twelve  select  men  were  called 
together  in  one  place,  who  have  corrected  and  improved 
the  whole  work.  Finally  Bilson.  the  reverend  bishop  of 
Winton,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  now  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
a  celebrated  man  and  one  who  from  the  first  was  well  versed 
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in  this  work,  have  finally  revised  this  translation,  after  ripe 
deliberation  and  investigation. 

"As  to  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  translators,  they  arc 
as  follows: 

"i.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  simply  make  a 
new  translation,  but  that  the  old  one,  which  was  long  since 
adopted  by  the  Church,  should  be  purified  of  all  faults  and 
defects  and  that  therefore  they  should  not  depart  from  the 
old  translation,  unless  tlie  truth  of  the  original  text  or  any 
emphasis  should  require  it. 

"2.  That  no  notes  were  to  be  placed  in  the  margin,  ex- 
cept the  notation  of  textual  references. 

"3.  That  where  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  allowed  a 
double  sense,  in  that  case,  the  one  should  he  expressed  in  the 
text,  the  other  in  the  margin,  which  was  done  when  a  dif- 
ferent reading  was  found  in  the  approved  texts  (exem- 
plaren  ) . 

"4.  The  most  difficult  Hebrew  and  Greek  idioms  were 
put  in  the  margin. 

"5.  In  the  translation  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  because 
great  ditTerence  was  found  between  the  Greek  text  and  the 
old  Latin  version,  they  have  followed  the  Greek  text. 

"6.  That  the  words  which  had  to  be  put  in  the  text,  here 
and  there,  to  fill  out  the  same,  should  be  differentiated  by  a 
different,  1.  e.,  a  smaller  letter. 

"7.  That  new  arguments  l>e  j)]aced  Ijefore  each  book 
and  new  compendiimis  before  each  chapter. 

**8.  That  a  perfect  genealogy  and  a  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  be  added  to  this  work."° 

A  careful  study  of  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  in  its 
six  subsequent  sessions,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Dutch 
translators  availed  themselves,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the 
rules  which  the  English  delegates  reported  to  them  as  bind- 
ing on  their  English  brethren,  engaged  in  the  same  work.  It 
was  resolved  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
text  of  the  Scriptures  and  also  to  follow,  as  far  as  this 
fundamental  rule  permitted,  the  words  and  expressions  of 
*  Acta  Syn.  Dordtr.     1618-1619.  vii.  S. 
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the  earlier  version.  Like  the  English  translators,  these  were 
to  avail  themselves  of  other  translations  and  also  of  the 
aid  of  specialists  in  deciding  on  the  rendering  of  specially 
difiicuit  passages.  In  such  cases  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
idioms  were  to  be  printed  in  the  margin.  Words,  not  found 
in  the  original  but  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  were  to 
be  printed  in  italics.  Each  book  and  chapter  was  to  be 
headed  by  a  brief  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  only  mar- 
ginal notes  permitted  were  to  be  of  a  textual  and  explana- 
tory character ;  all  theological  discussions  were  to  be  avoided. 
After  ripe  deliberation  it  was  resolved  also  to  translate  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  admit  them  to  the 
printed  volume  of  the  Scriptures,  but  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves and  printed  in  different  type,  so  that  no  one  could 
mistake  their  character.  It  was  further  resolved,  in  the 
twelfth  session,  to  request  the  central  government  to  finance 
the  undertaking. 

It  was  decided  to  commit  the  work  to  six  translators, 
three  for  the  Old  Testament  and  three  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, whose  work  was  to  be  revised  by  two  redactors  to  be 
chosen  from  each  province  and  in  case  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  any  of  the  translators,  the  one  who  Iiad  after 
him  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  General  Synod,  was 
to  succeed  him,  whilst  the  provinces  were  to  elect  new  re- 
dactors in  place  of  the  original  ones,  who  might  die  or 
become  disabled.  Four  years  were  set  apart  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task,  if  possible,  but  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
rather  than  haste,  were  advised.  The  translators  were  to 
report  every  three  months  to  the  States-General  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  (Session  XI).  An  interesting  discussion 
arose  in  the  Twelfth  Session  as  to  whether  the  unity  of  God 
demanded  that  in  addresses  to  the  Lord  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  personal  pronoun — "Du"^ — should  be  used 
or  the  commonly  used  plural  term  -"Ghy" — -..  The  lat- 
ter was  decided  on.  Also  whether  the  name  Jehovah  was  to 
be  retained,  or  the  translation — *'Heere"— used.  The  latter 
was  ordered.  It  was  further  decided  that  all  proper  names 
were  to  be  transliterated,  as  had  been  done  in  former  trans- 
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lations.  The  old  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  were 
10  be  retained  as  far  as  possible.  The  matter  of  chronol- 
ogies was  deemed  to  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  transla- 
tors ;  Lut  an  index  or  register  was  to  be  added  to  the  trans- 
lation, containing  a  reliable  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Session,  the  six  translators  were  elected. 
Johannes  Bogcrman.  minister  of  Lceuwarden  and  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Synod,  Guilhelmus  Baudartius,  minister 
at  Zutphen  and  Gerson  Bucerus.  minister  at  Vere,  were 
elected  for  the  Old  Testament.  For  the  New  Testament 
were  elected  Jacobus  Rolandus.  minister  at  Amsterdam, 
Hermanns  Faukelius,  minister  al  Middleburg,  and  Fetrus 
Comelli,  minister  at  Enkhuizen.  In  the  same  Session  the 
various  provinces  elected  their  revisers  or  redactors.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  and  a  witness  to  the  scholarship  of  the 
Dutch  ministry  of  the  period  that  the  Synod  of  Dordt 
elected  for  the  responsible  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  tongue,  men  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  rather  than  professional  scholars.  The  six  trans- 
lators were  all  ministers  of  parishes,  in  active  ser\'ice,  and 
among  the  redactors  from  all  the  provinces  were  only  four 
professors.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  in  examining  the  list  of  redactors,  will  see  that 
two  of  the  provinces,  Utrecht  and  Drenthe.  are  omitted. 
The  ministry  of  the  first  was  almost  wholly  Remonstrant, 
and  on  that  account  the  delegates  of  the  province  requested 
that  they  might  be  excused  till  the  ecclesiastical  question  in 
their  borders  was  fully  settled.  The  representatives  of  the 
Synod  of  Drenthe  seem  originally  to  have  appointed  their 
quota  of  redactors,  but  apparently  requested  the  very  next 
day  (Nov.  27.)  that  their  election  might  be  made  inopera- 
tive "because  the  Dutch  tongue  was  not  very  well  known 
in  their  country."*  Quite  a  controversy  arose  later  on  about 
this  matter.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  fact  that  no  such  re- 
quest is  found  in  the  Acta  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the 
Synod  of  Dordt.    In  the  Acta  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
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teenth  Sessions  all  mention  of  the  province  of  Drenthe  fails. 
It  may  however  have  been  in  the  journal  of  the  day;  the 
Ada  stand  only  for  the  final  acts  of  the  Synod.  Moreover 
the  fact  remains  that  Drenthe  had  its  own  peculiar  dialect, 
which  was  akin  to  that  of  the  provinces  of  Gelderland  and 
Overisel  and  formed  a  branch  of  the  Low-Rhenish  speech, 
growing  cruder  as  it  proceeded  Eastward,  till  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Benthem  it  merged  itself  into  the  Low  Saxon.  An 
eloquent  witness  to  the  incompetency  of  the  ministry  of 
Drenthe  to  assist  in  the  translation  of  the  Dutch  Bible  is 
found  in  the  report  of  their  del^ates  to  the  General  Synod, 
rendered  to  the  Synod  of  Drenthe  April  7,  1619.  still  pre- 
served, and  written  in  a  barbarous  and  scarcely  readable 
Dutch.' 

At  last  the  work  seemed  to  be  started  in  earnest  and  un- 
der a  far  more  hopeful  star  than  ever  before ;  and  yet  eight- 
een years  were  still  to  elapse  before  its  completion.  The 
request  of  the  General  Synod  for  the  authorization  of  the 
work  and  for  the  financing  of  it  by  the  States-General  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  their  *'High-Mightinesses"  and  was 
quietly  ignored.  Great  bodies  have  ever  moved  slowly. 
Both  the  States  and  the  Church,  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  were  more  than  occupied 
with  their  own  immediately  pressing  affairs.  The  "Twelve- 
Years  Truce"  with  Spain  was  practically  ended  and  the 
rcsiunption  of  the  tedious  war  was  certain.  The  Bible 
translation  seemed  once  more  forgotten. 

A  last  desperate  effort  was,  however,  made.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  project,  which  had  always  met,  and  was  still 
confronted  with,  widespread  secret  opposition,  made  a  final 
appeal,  through  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland, 
to  the  deputies  ad  hoc  of  the  General  Synod,  and  these  in 
turn  to  the  States-General,  which  finally  approved  of  the 
plan  April  11,  1624.  and  called  a  special  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  the  translators  and  revisers,  at  the  Hague,  May  22. 
1625.  Faukelius  and  CorneUi  had  meanwhile  died  and  in 
their  stead  appeared  Anthonius  Walaeus  and  Festius  Hom- 
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mius,  the  one  Professor  in  the  University  of  Lcyden,  the 
other  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place.  After  some  further 
delays  the  States  ordered  all  the  translators  to  settle  down 
at  Leyden,  during  the  term  of  their  labors.  Bogerman  came 
almost  at  once,  November,  1625,  Baudartius  in  April, 
1626,  Bucerus  not  till  the  early  fall  of  that  year,  whilst 
Rolandus  did  not  arrive  till  1628,  The  reasons  for  these 
delays  lay  mainly  in  the  refusal  of  the  consistories  of  the 
various  churches  to  allov  their  pastors  to  intermit  their 
ministry  for  an  indefinite  and  probably  very  lengthy  period, 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  churches.  Human  nature 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  in  the  Twentieth  centuries  is  the 
same.  Each  of  the  translators  retained  the  stipend  of  hisj 
own  church  but,  besides  that,  the  States-General  paid  them' 
each  nine  hundred  florins,  as  a  special  honorarium,  with 
two  hundred  florins  extra  for  a  secretary  and  a  smaller  sum 
for  incidental  expenses.  This  was  for  that  time  princely 
treatment  and  compares  very  favorably  with  the  treatment 
accorded  the  English  translators.  In  England  the  bishops 
were  informed  that  the  King  would  have  defrayed  the 
expense  of  the  translation  "but  his  lordes  did  not  holde  it 
conuenient."  In  Holland,  with  a  devastating  and  expensive 
war  before  them,  the  States-General  hesitated  indeed  but, 
having  once  set  their  hands  to  the  plow,  held  them  there 
right  royally.  In  England  the  King  took  the  initiative,  in 
Holland  the  Church.  In  England  the  Church  and  the  printer 
were  burdened  with  the  expense,  and  the  provision  made 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  King  and  a  great  land ;  in  Holland 
the  State  assumed  the  burden,  of  its  own  free  will,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Church,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  even 
to  this  late  day  the  reading  of  the  record  of  their  liberality 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  loyal  Dutchman. 

The  hesitancy  of  the  States  to  authorize  the  new  transla- 
tion was  due  in  part,  as  has  been  above  indicated,  to  the 
political  complications  which  menaced  them.  But  this 
hesitancy  was  of  long  standing  and  extended,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  entire  period,  in  which  the  matter  had  been 
under  discussion.     The  Churchmen  themselves  were  very 
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much  divided.  Some  opposition  to  the  new  version  was 
occasioned  by  men,  "who  themselves  would  have  wished 
to  have  been  selected  for  tlie  g^reat  honor,  obstinate  obstruc- 
tionists, who  were  accustomed  to  call  nothing  good  but  what 
they  did  themselves.  "**  Men  like  Hugh  Broughton  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  main  opposition  arose  from  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  factions.  The  so-called  Strong  Cal- 
vinists,  belonging  to  the  Leycester  faction,  were  opposed  by 
the  avowed  Armenians ;  and  between  them  stood  the  faction 
of  the  Moderates,  the  so-called  Zwinglian  Calvinists,  with  an 
Arminian  leaning.  Naturally  appointments  pleasing  to  one 
faction  would  be  decried  by  the  others,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance could  be  done  till  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  was 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  one  of  the  factions.  This  took 
place  only  after  1618-1619,  when  by  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  Dordt  the  pronounced  Calvinistic  faction  gained 
a  complete  victory  and  the  work  could  authoritatively  pro- 
ceed. This  also  explains  why  men  like  Drusius,  the  great 
Semitic  scholar,  professor  of  the  university  of  Franeker, 
who  drew  students  from  all  European  countries  to  the  little 
Frisian  town,  was  not  recognized  in  the  enterprise.  He  had 
been  engaged  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Arminian 
leaders,  at  the  expense  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  the 
painstaking  lalx>rs  of  annotating  the  Old  Testament,  a  task 
for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted.  Yet  his  Ad  loca  diffi- 
cUiora  Gaxescos,  Exodi,  Levitici,  Numerorum,  Deuteronrh^x 
mil,  Josuae,  Judicum,  ei  Samuelis  librormn  commentai 
libri  sivc  noiae,  published  by  Amama  at  Franeker  in  161 7 
and  1618  were  not  utilized,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  way 
by  the  translators. 

The  Old  Testament  committee  began  its  work  on  the 
13th  of  November.  Bogerman  was  elected  chairman.  Bau- 
dartius  clerk,  of  the  committee,  whilst  Bucerus  took  on  him- 
self the  translation  of  specially  difficult  passages.  For  the 
book  of  Genesis  they  utilized  the  nearly  completed  earlier 
work  of  Marnix  van  Aldegonde,  and  this  part  of  the  task 
was  completed  in  a  few  meetings.     For  their  later  labors 
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they  divided  the  book  in  hand  into  three  parts  and  then 
compared  and  criticized  these  sej>aratc  translations  in  their 
meetings,  till  they  had  worked  them  into  a  thoroughly 
lioniogeneous  whole.  Some  outside  help  was  freely  given. 
Thus  Jodocus  Van  Laren,  of  Vlissingen,  voluntarily  trans- 
lated the  book  of  Job  and  later  on  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
submitted  these  labors  to  the  Committee.**  By  the  8th  of 
June.  1629,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  redactors.  Meanwhile  Rolandus.  Walaeus  and  Hom- 
mius  had  completed  the  gospel  of  Matthew  with  its  an- 
notations in  1628.  Their  method  of  operation  differed 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Old  Testament  Committee.  Each 
man  translated  the  whole  of  every  book,  and  this  was  then 
submitted  to  the  entire  Committee  for  comparison  and 
criticism.  By  1631  they  had  translated  up  to  II  Corinthians 
when  for  a  little  while  the  entire  work  was  suspended.  In 
that  year  IxHh  Rolandus  and  Bucerus  died ;  a  severe  blow 
to  both  Committees.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  in 
finding  new  translators,  when  the  remaining  four  consented 
to  labor  01:.  two  by  two,  and  thus  to  finish  the  work.  A 
year  later  the  Old  Testament  Committee  had  completed 
its  task,  and  the  revisers  or  retlactors  were  bidden  to  come  to 
Leyden.  The  various  churches  released  them  with  more  or 
less  grace  and  they  finished  their  labors  in  1634,  each  one 
of  them  receiving  an  honorarium  of  four  florins  per  diem 
over  and  above  his  regular  salary.  By  the  end  of  the  same 
year  the  New  Testament  Committee  was  ready  and  the 
New  Testament  revisers  arrived,  and  completed  their 
task  by  the  loth  of  October.  1635.  Whilst  they  were  at 
work  a  violent  pestilence  ravaged  the  city,  sweeping  away  in 
a  few  weeks  twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  These  con- 
sistent Calvinists,  however,  continued  their  labors  undaunted^ 
without  the  loss  or  even  the  illness  of  one  of  their  number, 
although  on  some  days  more  than  100  people  died.  The 
completed  woik  was  presented  to  the  States-General  and 
every  one  of  the  revisers  received  a  special  honorarium,  over 
and  above  their  previously  mentioned  stipend,  whilst  the 
*Hinlopen,  pp.  toi  f. 
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translators  received  each  500  florins,  Bogerman  alone  re- 
ceiving 1000."^ 

At  the  l^eginning  of  their  work,  the  translators  had  spent 
several  months  in  agreeing  on  an  analogical  system  of  spell- 
ing, to  be  followed  in  the  translation.  Various  traditions 
regarding  this  feature  of  the  work  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  without  any  fixed  historical  basis  or  value.  The 
only  assured  fact  is  the  agreement  of  the  translators  on  a 
fixed  s[>elling.  Beyond  that  we  know  practically  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter.  Where  did  they  get  their  plan?  Who 
was  their  guide  and  special  adviser?  No  one  can  tell  us 
with  any  assurance.  But  the  translators  did  an  inestimable 
service  to  the  Dutch  tongue  by  this  feature  of  their  labors. 
What  the  Lutheran  version  of  the  Bible  did  for  the  Ger- 
man tongue  and  what  the  '* Authorized"  version  of  161 1  did 
for  the  English  tongue,  that  and  more  was  done  by  the 
Staten-Bybel  for  the  language  of  the  Lowlands.  It  uni- 
fied the  Dutch  language  and  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  agency,  in  establishing  the  character  of  the  tongue 
common  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
Staten-Bybel  received  its  name  from  the  formal  authoriza- 
tion of  the  new  version  by  the  States-General,  June  29, 
1637.  It  was  printed,  under  an  exclusive  privilege,  by 
Pauwels  Aartzoon  van  Ravenstein,  from  the  house  of  the 
widow  and  heirs  of  Hildebrand  Jacobszoon  van  Wouw,  at 
Lcyden.  The  long  patience  of  sixty-six  years  was  rewarded 
at  last  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  origi- 
nals into  Dutch  had  been  accomplished.  In  the  authoriza- 
tion, published  as  an  introduction  in  all  the  older  editions  of 
the  Dutch  Bible,  the  States,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
historical  facts,  claim  the  honor  of  having  inaugurated  the 
project  and  of  having  instructed  the  Synod  of  Dordt  to  that 
end.  But  whatever  their  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
movement,  they  had  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
"authorization."  The  Dutch  Staten-Bybel  is  a  noble  render- 
ing of  the  Scriptures. 

Like   the   "Authorized"   English   version  of    161 1,    the 
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Dutch  Staten-Bybel  had  to  make  its  way  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.  The  Amiinians — eloquent  testimony  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  translators  and  annotators — almost  immed- 
iately accepted  and  used  it  in  their  worship.  Episcopius, 
their  leader,  gave  it  preference  above  the  old  version.'* 
Intelligent  pastors  and  church-members  everywhere  received 
the  new  version  with  great  cordiality.  But  the  masses  of 
the  people  viewed  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  "work  of  men;** 
and  their  prejudice  was  well  nigh  invincible.  The  States- 
General  had  wisely  left  the  introduction  of  the  new  transla- 
tion to  the  various  provincial  governments.  With  quiet 
patience  and  undeniable  tact,  the  various  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  cooperated  to  this  end  and  the  new  Bible 
was  practically  in  general  use  within  a  period  of  a  dozen 
years  after  its  publication.  This  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that  it  took  the  *'Authorized  Ver- 
sion" in  England  forty  years  to  attain  this  standing,  'the 
bitterest  opposition  centred  in  .\msterdam,  the  chief  city  of 
the  land ;  the  remote  country  districts,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  the  last  to  swing  in  line ;  for  instance  some  places  in 
Gelderland  did  not  do  so  till  1652." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  English  version  of  i6ii  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dutch  Stateu-Bybel  openetl  the  floodgates 
of  criticism.  The  translators  were  accused  of  having  made 
too  liberal  a  use  of  some  of  the  German  and  other  con- 
tinental translations.  That  of  Piscator  was  named  with  spe- 
cial emphasis.*^  They  had  been  ordered  to  follow  the  older 
Dutch  translation  as  far  as  practicable.  They  had  done  so, 
as  is  evident  especially  in  the  New  Testament.**  Yet  this 
was  charged  against  them  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  duty. 
They  were  accused  of  too  great  literalness.*'*  although  they 
had  been  ordered  to  make  a  literal  translation.  They  were 
charged  with  being  too  oriental,  their  traducers  forgetting 

^Instit.  Theoi,  lib.  »v.  sec.  i.  cap.  21. 
"Ypey  en  Dcrmout.  ii.  Aunt.,  p.  263. 
"D.   Gcrdcs,  Miscfli      Groning.,  iv.   p.  672. 
"Ypey  en    Dermoul,  ii.   p.   374. 
"Idem,  p.  375 
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that  they  had  to  deal  with  oriental  thoughts  and  idioms 
which  cannot  be  translated  in  occidental  terms  or  dressed  in 
a  Western  garb,  Hugh  Broughton  in  England  had  his 
imitators  in  Holland,  men  who  lashed  the  translators  un- 
mercifully and  endeavored  to  fix  on  them  the  stigma  of  in- 
effable ignorance  and  stupidity.  Broughton  said  that  "he 
would  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  than  recom- 
mend the  English  translation  of  1611  to  the  churches;*' 
but  Julius  Steginga  wrote  a  bitter  criticism  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Dutch  translators,  citing  innumerable  pas- 
sages, in  the  Pentateuch  alone,  to  prove  his  querulous  con- 
tention. His  name  like  that  of  Broughton  is  rescued  from 
oblivion  almost  alone  by  this  bitter  tirade.  And  yet  the 
Staten-Bybel  survived  all  these  attacks  and  gained  strength 
and  influence  as  it  became  more  generally  known.  All  op- 
position ceased  after  a  while  and  it  became  the  people's 
Ixxik,  it  may  almost  be  said,  their  idol. 

In  rhythm  and  swing  and  force  and  stateliness  of  language 
it  reminds  one  strangely  of  the  ^'Authorized"  English  ver- 
sion. It  was  produced  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  golden 
age  of  Dutch  letters;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
augurated this  period  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contem- 
poraneous English  version,  it  bequeathed  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations a  mar\'elously  strong  and  expressive  example  of  a 
tongue,  that  had  but  just  found  out  its  own  strength  and 
sweetness,  a  tongxie  that  was  entirely  free  from  the  arti- 
ficiality and  effeminateness  of  later  days.  It  moulded  the 
thinking  of  the  entire  nation ;  it  penetrated  the  very  marrow 
of  their  bones  and  became  so  intimately  identified  with 
Dutch  literature  and  history,  as  to  become  bone  of  its  bone 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  Individual  and  associated  efforts  have 
been  made  to  replace  the  Staten-Bybel  with  a  new  version, 
but  without  any  success.  Verbal  revisions  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  correct  antiquated  words  and  forms  of 
spelling;  but  such  labors  have  been  expended  merely  on 
the  bark  of  the  ancient  tree  and  have  never  touched  its 
living  tissue.  The  Dutch  believer  loves  the  old  Bible  next 
to  his  God  and  Saviour,  and  is  not  rarely  in  great  danger 
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of  becoming  a  bibliolater.  The  reverence  for  the  Bible  of 
1637  became  so  great  that  "many  illiterate  people  ascribed 
to  it  no  less  value  than  the  Roman  Catholics  do  to  their 
Vulgate."  And  even  learned  people  have  slipped  into  this 
error.  Thus  Marcsius,  Professor  at  Groningen  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  infallibility  of  the  version  of  1637;  and 
Anthonius  Perizonius,  professor  of  theology  at  Deventer 
is  reported  to  have  been  accused  of  heresy  because  he  had 
taught  and  defended  a  contrary  view." 

The  value  of  the  Dutch  Bible  is  best  seen  perhaps  by  com- 
paring the  English  "Authorized"  Bible  with  it.  Both  are 
among  the  very  best  translations  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
made;  both  have  a  swing  and  force  which  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  their  readers;  both  have  a  glorious  history  and 
have  exerted  an  inestimable  influence.  But  on  a  critical 
study  of  the  two,  the  balance  dips  toward  the  Dutch  version. 
it  seems  almost  as  if  the  criticisms,  which  ultimately  gave 
to  the  English  speaking  world  the  English  and  the  American 
Revisions,  were  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  ccntur)-  and  as  if 
the  Dutch  translators  of  1637  had  been  guided  by  them.  In 
an  astonishing  percentage  of  cases  the  changes  in  the  "au- 
thorized" English  versions  of  161 1  proposed  by  the  recent 
revisions  were  anticipated  by  the  Dutch  translators. 

In  support  of  this  contention.  I  confine  myself  wholly  to 
revisions  of  the  "authorized"  English  version  proposed  in 
the  New  Testament  field.  The  criticisms  on  the  "Au- 
thorized version."  presented  in  Gondii's  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  p.  345  or  in  Dr.  Alexander  Roberts'  illuminating 
little  volume  Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Eng- 
fHsh  New  Testament  pp.  75-135  may  be  adduced  as  examples. 
'hey  are  very  plain  and  very  pertinent,  pertaining  to  the 
correction  of  mistakes  in  the  meaning  of  Greek  words,  of 
mistakes  in  Greek  grammar;  or  archaeisms.  ambigin'ties 
and  faulty  rendering  of  proper  names;  of  the  unnecessary 
confounding  of  one  Greek  word  with  another  and  of  need- 
less variation  in  the  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  word.  Let 
us  look  at  these  in  »heir  order. 


Ypcy  <n  Denmout,  ii.  Aant.,  p.  437. 
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1.  Mistakes  in  the  meaning  of  Greek  words.  1  tak^ 
but  a  few  of  many  examples,  in  which  the  Dutch  version 
gives  the  true  rendering  demanded  by  our  American  re- 
visers. Mt.  X  4  and  Mk  iii  iS  6  Kavavaio<:,  "S\mo^^  tlu 
Canaanite"  (E)  "S.  Canaanitis'*  (D)  Mt  xxvi  15  eanjaav, 
"covenanted"  (E),  "toegclegd"  (D).  Mk  iv  29  napaBoi 
"is  brought  forth"  (E),  "zich  voordoet"  (D).  Other 
passages  are  Rom  iii  25,  xi  7.  25 ;  i  Cor  iv  4.  Eph  iv  29, 
Phil  iv  2,  3;  I  Tim  vi  5,  Heb  xi  13,  i  Pet  iii  21.  In 
Rev  iv  6,  7,  8,  9;  V  6.  8,  etc.,  ?yoi/,  the  English  through- 
out has  ''beasts,"  the  Dutch  the  generic  term  '*dieren."  In 
all  of  these  passages  the  Dutch  text  wholly  or  largely  con- 
forms to  the  later  criticisms  of  the  English  text  of  161 1. 

2.  Mistakes  in  Greek  grantffiar,  Mt  ii  4  "Christ"  (E) 
"de  Christus"  (D);  2  Thess  ii  3  "that  man  of  sin"  (E). 
"de  mensch  der  zonde"  (D) ;  i  Tim  vi  10  "the  root"  (E). 
"een  wortel"  (D) ;  2  Cor  iii  15  "the  veil"  (E),  "een 
deksel"  (D);  Jn  i  21  "that  prophet"  (E),  "de  prefect" 
(D) ;  2  Cor  iii  17  "that  spirit"  (E).  "de  geest"  (D).  Jas 
V  20  and  I  Pet  iv  8  the  Greek  verb  is  translated  "hide" 
and  "cover"  (E),  in  both  cases  "bcdckken"  (D).  Mt.  iii 
14  BietcQ)\veif  translated  "forbad"  (E),  *'weigerdc  zeer" 
(D),  indicating  the  strenuousness  of  John's  opposition.  2 
Cor  V  10  <t>ap€pto0rjvaL  translated  '*appear"  (E),  not 
bringing  out  the  passive  force  of  the  verb;  "geopenbaard 
worden"  (D),  exactly  anticipating  the  criticism  of  the  re- 
visers. 

3.  Archaisms,  ambiguities  and  the  misuse  of  proper 
names.  In  so  far  as  these  criticisms  of  the  revisers  touch 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  English  tongue  and  are  of  a 
philological  character,  as  a  matter  of  course  no  comparison 
is  possible.  But  in  regard  to  the  use  of  proper  names  es- 
pecially in  the  Old  Testament  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dutch 
translation  is  practically  free  from  the  errors,  charged  in 
this  respect  against  the  English  translators  of  161 1.  Names, 
except  when  the  text  absolutely  requires  it.  are  always  given 
in  the  same  way. 
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4.  Confounding  Greek  words  in  translating  them,  Jn 
X  16  avXrj,  7roi>w7  "fold"  (E),  -'stal/*  "kuddc"  (D)  ;  Jn  i 
llTfl  i&ia.oi  t&ioi,**h}s  own"  (E);  "het  zyne,"  "de 
ijmcn"  (D)  ;  Lk  xv  lO/ierai'oovi'Ti  "repenteth"  (E), 
"zich  bekeert"  (D).  Jn  vii  17  again  literally  anticipates  the 
criticisms  of  the  revisers,  as  do  nearly  all  the  loci  here  men- 
tioned. The  translation  of  the  words  arj^elov  zndrepa^ 
throughout  the  Dutch  version  is  "teekencn"  or  "wonderen'* 
or  "wonderheden  ;"  whilst  ^wdfj^iK  Mt  xiv  2  and  Mk  vi 
[4  translated  '*niighty  works"  (E).  is  correctly  translated 
'Icrachtcn**  in  Dutch.  "Ox^w,  Jn  vii  20,  is  translated  "peo- 
ple" in  English;  whilst  the  Dutch,  with  finer  acumen,  trans- 
lates "schare,"  the  mass  of  the  people  as  distinct  from  the 
leaders.  Mt  xxviii  19,  20,  the  great  command,  in  Enghsh 
has  the  words  "teach"  and  "teaching"  whilst  the  Dutch 
translates  SiBda-/ca>  and  fia$rjr€VQ>  *'onderwyzen"  and 
"leeren."  The  translation  of  Jas  i  6  is  again,  in  the  Dutch 
version,  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
revisers  against  the  "authorized"  version ;  the  same  is  true 
of  Rom  xii  2.  In  the  translation  of  the  words  Kplvta^ 
€p(pM^  /cpiCiKt  avoKpiiHOj  Btatcp^PWy  xaraxp{pto  the  Dutch 
translators  never  fall  into  the  error  of  their  English  breth- 
ren, but  they  translate  "oordeel,"  "oordeelen,"  "veroordee- 
Icn,"  entirely  in  line  with  later  criticisms. 

5.  Needless  variation  in  the  translation  of  the  same 
word.  Here  again  the  Dutch  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
English  translation.  Thus  i  Cor  iii  ly  4*0€lp€i  "defile" 
"destroy"  (E),  "schenden"  (D);  Mk  xv  33  y^v  and  Lk 
xxiii  44  T^v  translated  "land"  and  "earth"  (E),  "aarde" 
in  both  cases  (D).  Rev,  iv  ^ffpdvtxt  "throne"  "seats"  (E), 
"troonen"  (D);  Mt  xxv  46  alatuias  "everlasting"  "eter- 
nal" (E),  "eeuwig"  (D).  In  Rom  iv  Xoyi^ofiai  is  found 
eleven  times  and  the  English  translators  render  it  twice 
'*count»"  thrice  "reckon,"  six  times  "impute:"  the  Dutch 
tiniformly  translate  "rekenen."  Again  in  Rom  vii  7-8 
the  English  translate  ^■"•'^wM^  "lust"  "covet."  the  Dutch 
"b^ccrlykheid"  "bcgeeren,"  using  the  same  root  fonn.    In 
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2  Cor  ii  1 6  the  English  translate  lKav6%  ''sufficient/ 
z  Cor  ii  6  '*able;*'  here  again  the  Dutch  hterally  anticii)ate 
the  criticism  of  the  revisers  and  translate  "bekwaam."  "be- 
kwaam  makcn"  in  both  cases,  i  Tim  vi  I2  0/40X07^ 
translated  in  English  "profession."  v  13  "confession;"  the 
Dutch  in  both  cases  reads  **belydenis." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Dutch  have  been  proud  of  their 
Bible.  In  many  particulars  it  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 
the  later  English  revisions,  whilst  it  lacks  their  angularity 
and  martinet-like  precision.  I  may  be  permitted  here  to 
relate  an  anecdote,  told  me  as  a  personal  experience  by  a 
young  Dutch  scholar  in  this  country,  who  was  cut  off  in 
the  height  of  his  promise.  When  he  was  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  degree,  in  one  of  our  most  renowned  universities. 
the  professor  in  Hebrew  one  day  propounded  to  the  class 
a  crux  in  the  translation  of  a  passage  in  Malachi.  Rolling 
the  intended  surprise  of  his  pet  translation  as  a  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue,  he  passed  the  text  from  student  to  stu- 
dent and  of  course  asked  in  vain  for  the  translation  he 
sought.  He  came  to  my  Dutch  friend,  who  happened  to 
have  his  Dutch  Bible  at  his  elbow.  Glancing  at  it,  he  gave 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch  text  as  his  answer.  The 
professor,  in  a  passion,  accused  him  before  the  class  of  hav- 
ing examined  his  notes,  claiming  that  he  alone,  in  all  the 
land,  knew  this  translation.  Stung  by  this  wanton  attack. 
the  student,  lifting  his  Dutch  Bible  said.  "Sir.  my  Dutch 
ancestors  knew  that  translation  as  early  as  1637."  A  proud 
moment,  in  a  small  way,  for  the  old  Dutch  version.  I  would 
urge  everyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  two  languages, 
to  follow  out  more  in  detail  the  comparative  critical  study 
of  the  two  versions,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  meet  with  many 
surprises.  The  critical  material  at  hand,  was  about  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  transla- 
tors.*'  Of  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the 


"The  Critical  Apparatus  of  the  Dutch  Translators  was  in  the  main 
identical  with  that  of  the  English  Revisers  of  161 1  who  say  in  the 
preface : 

"If  you  aske  what  they  had  before  them,  trucly  it  was  the  Hebrew 
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original  languages,  in  the  Reformation  and  Post-reforma- 
tion |>eriod,  the  Dutch  stands  at  the  head  for  faithfulness  of 
rendering  and  for  critical  acumen.  It  is  all  in  all  a  remark- 
able monument  to  the  erudition  of  the  Dutch  ministry  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

To  the  original  d*x:uments  of  the  Bible  translation  of 
1637,  unlike  those  of  the  King  James  version,  almost  idola- 
trous reverence  was  paid.  They  were  collected  with  pains- 
taking care,  as  had  been  those  of  the  earlier  national  Synods. 

lejci  of  the  Olde  Teilamcul.  the  Greek  of  the  New.     Neither  Uid  wee 
thinke  much  to  consult  the  translators  or  commentators,  Chaldee,  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Greeke  or  Latine,  no  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
and  Dutch.     Neither  did  wee  disdaine  to  revise  that   which  wee  had''^ 
done,   to  bring   back  to   the   anuill,   that   which    wee   had   hammered.** 

They  had  before  them  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  knowledge  of  these  languages  was  indeed  the  chief  condition  of 
the  selection  of  the  committee.  But  what  were  the  original  texts 
at  hand  when  the  translation  of  1637  was  made?  And  what  texts  did 
they  use?  (Condit:  History  of  the  English  Bible.  339.)  As  was  the 
case  with  the  transl.itors  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  they  had  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  of  1527,  in  which 
the  author  had  endeavored  to  given  an  absolutely  idiomatic  translation 
of  the  original.  Arias  Montanus  had  revised  this  work  in  1572,  in 
The  Antwerp  Polyglnit.  The  Mucnster  Latin  Translation  of  the  He- 
brew text,  (534-35,  which  was  highly  praised  for  its  literalness,  was 
slio  at  hand.  Also  that  of  Leo  Juda  of  1544  and  that  of  Castalk>  of 
1551.  which  evidently  had  some  weight  with  the  English  translators, 
yet  was  wholly  unworthy  of  it,  (Idem,  MO.)  Finally,  the  text  of 
Tremellius.  a  converted  Jew,  of  1579.  They  had  the  French  translation 
nf  1587-88,  the  Italian  by  Diodati,  of  1607:  the  Spanish  versions  of 
Exuena,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1543  (N.  T.)  ;  of  Keynal,  1569,  and 
of  Valera.  of  1602.  Besides  they  had  the  Lutheran  version,  which 
by  that  time  had  appeared  in  countless  cdilinns. 

As  to  the  originals,  they  had  Soncino's  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488,  Bom- 
berg's  great  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  1518.  1525-26,  1547-49.  char- 
acterized hy  Adam  Clark  as  "the  most  correct  and  the  most  valuable 
Hebrew  Bible  ever  published."  Moreover,  they  had  the  text  of  the 
Complutcnsian  Polyglott  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  of  1522,  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott  of  Christopher  Plantin  and  Arias  Monatanus  of  1572.  This 
for  the  Hebrew  text.  For  the  Greek  they  had  the  text  of  Erasmus 
1516,  1519.  IS27,  1535;  those  of  the  above  Complutensians ;  that  of 
Stephens,  1550,  a  critical  review  of  the  text  of  Erasmus,  built  on  the 
readmgs  of  some  sixteen  new  manuscripts.  And  tbis  edition  of  Ste- 
phens wa3  chiefly  used  by  the  English  revisers  of  1611.  They  had 
also  the  texts  of  Beza,  1565  and  15S9. 
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The  latter  had  been  practically  lost  in  1593,  but  when  the 
historic  sense  asserted  itself,  they  were  re-collected,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  1620.  and  locked  in  a  chest,  which  was  kept 
at  Delft.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Dortrechian  Synod  were 
now  added  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Post- 
Acta^  which  in  some  unaccountable  way  were  lost.'^  A 
carefully  prepared  index  was  made  and  the  whole  was 
deposited  in  1625  in  a  strong  chest  with  eight  locks,  with 
the  order  that  every  three  years  this  chest  was  to  be  opened, 
and  the  contents  examined  as  indexed,  lest  any  of  them 
should  be  lost.*'  On  these  occasions,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Delft  was  to  open  the  chest  in  the  presence  of  two  dele- 
gates of  the  Synod  of  South  Holland,  and  thus  the  examina- 
tion was  made.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  were  also  pres- 
ent and  assisted  in  the  function.  Thus  it  continued  till  1640 
when  the  chest  was  transported  to  the  Hague.  Meanwhile 
the  autographs  of  the  Bible-translation  had  been  preserved  in 
a  similar  chest,  and  in  1641  the  Commission  on  the  Auto- 
grapha  was  created,  consisting  of  two  ministers  of  each  pro- 
vincial Synod,  This  large  commission  with  two  delegates 
of  the  States-General  met  every  three  years  at  the  Hague, 
to  examine  the  Dordtrechian  autographs  and  those  of  the 
Bible-translation.  Rut  since  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
translation  were  kept  at  Leyden,  two  days  were  spent  in 
this  work.  It  was  a  ceremonious  and  dignified  function, 
conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  those  old  Dutchmen  loved  pomp  with  all  their  hearts. 
This  minute  examination  continued  till  1794,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Revolution,  which  engulfed  the  Dutch 
Republic,  like  a  gigantic  whirlpool,  and  made  an  end  of  its 
glory. 

What  finally  became  of  the  autographs — whether  they 
were  destroyed  or  scattered  or  whether  they  are  still  in 
existence  in  the  Dutch  archives  or  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Leyden  library — I  am  not  informed.     But  the  work 

**  As  to  the  fate  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  Posi-Acta  see  the  inter- 
esting discusion  in  Ypcy  en  t>crniout.     CJ).C.  NJi.K.,  ii.  Aant,  p.  46a 
''.icta  Syn.  Z  HolL.  1625.  1628,  1629. 
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of  the  translators  of  1637  abides.  The  wonderful  growth  of 
modern  Biblical  science,  the  inestimable  increase  in  critical 
apparatus  since  the  Dutch  Staten-Bybel  was  printed,  will 
ultimately  make  a  competent  revision,  even  of  this  excellent 
version  of  the  Scriptures  desirable  and  inevitable.  But  that 
time  has  not  yet  come.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Dutch  transla- 
tion has  anticipated  very  many  of  the  just  criticisms,  which 
finally  compelled  the  English  speaking  world  to  revise  the 
King  James  Bible  of  161 1.  Those  who  in  Holland  of  late 
years  have  sought  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  revision  or 
retranslation,  are  not  the  men  to  whom  Bible-loving  Dutch- 
men could  venture  to  entrust  it.  Accordingly  their  labor 
has  been  only  academic  without  national  significance.  The 
Staten-Bybel  of  1637  is  still  the  national  Bible  and  the  peo- 
ple's treasure,  and  will  unquestionably  hold  that  position  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Henry  £.  Dosker. 
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Vni. — A  New  Law  of  Thought.     By  E.  E.  Constance  Jones. 
IX.— The  Object  of  Thought  and  Real  Being.    By  G.  F.  Stout. 
X. — Emotionality :    A  Method  of  its  Unification.    By  Alfred  Caldc- 
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APOLOGETIC AL  THEOLOGY. 

CsJUsnAN  Tajth  and  tbe  New  Psycbolocy.  Evolution  and  Recent 
Science  as  Aid  to  Faith.  By  David  A.  Muraav,  D.D.,  Late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Osaka  Theological  Training  School,  Author  of  "Atoms 
and  Energies",  etc.  8vo,  pp.  384.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
London  and  Edinburgh:     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     191 T. 

**Dr.  Murray  may  be  classed  among  the  mediators  between  modem 
diought  and  evangelical  theology.  Evolution  and  the  New  Psychology 
are  to  him  not  twurces  of  difficulty  as  a  Christian  thinker,  but  aids  to 
faith.  He  shows  that  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligiom,  including  revelation,  miracles,  praytrr  and  the  incarnation,  are 
not  only  not  contrary  to  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  nature,  but  nec- 
essary corollaries  of  the  acceptance  of  evolution.  This  is  a  way  of 
dealing  with  modern  thought  which  startles  by  its  unfamiliarity,  and 
rouses  th«  query  whether  tlie  author  is  able  to  sustain  his  thesis.  A 
careful  examination  of  his  ar(;ument  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  that  he  does  so  adequately,  even  amply,  h  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  stimulating  books  in  the  field  of  Christian  apolo- 
fftics  published  within  several  year?" 

This  criticism  has  been  quoted  at  length  from  the  "Continent"  be- 
cause there  could  not  be  a  better  presentation  of  the  purpose  of  this 
ftriking  vtrnrk.  The  critic  is  correct,  too,  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 
originality  and  the  stimulating  character  of  the  book.  Even  when 
dealing  with  material  that  has  been  often  worked  over  the  method  of 
tbe  author,  and  particularly  his  illustrations,  are  his  own ;  and  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page  his  argument  has  a  clearness  and  force  which 
IK  remarkable. 

Of  tbe  highest  value  is  Part  I,  "God  and  Nature":  and  if  we  may 
particularize  within  this  section,  the  chapter  on  the  "Theological  Argu- 
a»ent".  "The  problem  of  creation"  writes  Dr.  Murray,  "as  science  sees 
It,  is  not  to  account  for  the  existence  of  matter  and  energies,  for  that  is 
conceded  impracticable,  but  to  account  for  the  great  process  of  pro- 
gressive activity  beginning, — that  is  to  say  beginning  at  just  the  point 
of  time  10  bring  it  to  the  present  condition  at  the  present  time.  The 
act  that  tlie  spirit  of  man  does  in  volition  is  an  act  on  a  small 
icale  of  precisely  the  same  character,  namely,  starting  a  train  of 
activity.  This,  iherefrtre,  shows  what  kind  of  an  agency  would  be 
capable  of  doing  that  kind  of  a  thing.  It,  therefore,  shows  what  kind 
of  an  agency  'the  First  Cause'  must  have  been." 

In  tike  manner,  be  summarizes  his  discussion  of  the  tcloolugical  argu- 
ment as  follows :  'Things  have  become  what  they  are  because  of  their 
environment,  at  least  in  part.  They  have  run  into  it  and  been  moulded 
by  it,  as  the  melted  metal  is  shaped  by  the  mould  into  which  it  runs. 
But  where  did  that  mould  come  from?  There  is  the  argument  and 
the  significant  evidence  of  teleology.  Only  by  the  cooperating  and  co- 
ordinating of  hundreds  of  diverse  conditions  lias  this  evolved  product 
been  made  possible.    A  slight  change  only  in  any  one  of  these  hundreds 
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of  conditions  would  have  rendered  the  high  result  impossible.     How 
does  it  come  that   just  the   right  selection  and  arrangement   of  con 
ditiuns  was   furnished?     There   is  the  real  proof  of  design." 

Interesting  and  valuable,  too.  because  based  on  adequate  knowledge 
and  exceedingly  cautious,  in  the  main,  is  Dr.  Murray's  use  of  the  new 
psychology.  In  the  direct  transference  of  thought  through  the  medium 
of  the  subconscious  mind  he  sees  what  might  explain  the  phenomena 
of  prophecy  and  of  inspiration;  and  in  the  numerous  and  well  attested 
cases  of  "the  appearance"  of  double  self-consciousness  and  even  of 
multiple  personality  he  would  find,  "not  an  explanation  but  a  parallel 
of"  tbc  two  natures  in  Christ  and  of  "the  plurality  in  God's  manifcs- 
tatiofis."  We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  follow  him  in  these  two 
latter  cases.  The  person  of  our  Lord  seems  to  us  without  parallel: 
and  it  is  not  his  double  consciousness,  but  the  union  in  him  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  which  makes  it  so.  The  Trinity  impresses  us 
as  without  analogy;  and  it  is  not  that  God  manifests  himself  in  three 
distinct  modes,  but  that  "one  and  the  vcr>'  same  substance  of  the 
Godhead  can  subsist  as  an  undivided  whole  in  three  persons  simul- 
taneously" that  renders  it  so.  We  ought,  however,  to  add  that  it  doe^ 
not  seem  strange  to  us  that  one  who  has  gathered  and  weighed  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  which  Dr.  Murray  has  presented  in  his  elabor- 
ate appendices  should  find  more  in  it  than  we  can :  and  we  arc  glad 
to  admit  that,  though  the  new  psychology  does  not  parallel  for  us  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  person  of  our  Lord  and  the  Trinity,  yet  it  may 
be  used  very  eflFectively  to  silence  those  who  pronounce  either  impossi- 
ble or  self-contradirtory.  To  say  that  our  author  has  brought  out 
as  much  as  this  is  to  give  him  high  praise. 

And  here  we  wish  that  we  might  arrest  this  review.  Truth,  however. 
compels  us  to  go  on  and  say  that  Dr.  Murray  does  not  succeed  when 
he  attempts  to  make  evangelical  theology  "a  necessary  corollary  of 
evolution."     He  fails  in  two  respects : 

1.  He  is  obliged  so  to  modify  evolution  that  it  becomes  quite  another 
thing  from  the  hypothesis  that  passes  by  that  name  and  with  which  the 
modern  world  is  so  familiar.  What  we  take  exception  to,  is  not  that 
he  regards  evolution  as  "the  systematic,  continuous  operating  of  divine 
activity  as  truly  as  all  my  bodily  acts,  though  purdy  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, arc  the  acts  of  me,  a  directing  spirit".  Under  the  subject  of 
"God  and  Nature"  he  has  shown  this  to  be  the  necessary,  if  not  the 
general,  conception  of  evolution  and  so  he  is  entitled  to  argue  from 
it  What  we  do  take  exception  to  is  that  he  regards  evolution  as 
leading  up  to  and  culminating  in  divine  acts,  such  as  miracles,  etc. 
that  are  only  or  simply  personal  as  well  as  truly  personal^that  is.  acts 
that  are  personal  interventions  in  the  mechanical  or  natural  process. 
"The  evolution  theory  itself,"  he  says,  "demands  that  such  acts  be 
done":  for  as  it  from  the  first  contemplates  a  new  biological  species 
or  man  capable  of  fellowship  with  God.  and  as  fellowship  with  him 
presupposes  such  simply  personal  acts  toward  men  on  God's  part,  and 
as  at  every  upward  step  nature  hitherto  has  provided  the  facilities  for 
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making  that  step  possible;  so  it  "would  he  a  break  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature,"  if  in  "the  fullness  of  time**  these  strictly  personal  interven- 
tions on  God's  part  did  not  appear.  Now  all  this  is  true  and  it  is 
6ne,  but  is  it  evolution  as  commonly  understood?  Does  not  our 
author  suppose  that  the  offense  of  the  personal  intervention  of  God  in 
nature  is  wholly  remrved  if  only  the  intervention  can  be  shown  to 
have  entered  into  the  divine  plan  from  the  beginning,  whereas  the 
essential  motive  of  the  theory  of  evolution  has  been  to  get  rid  of  such 
interventions  altogether?  In  a  word,  has  he  not  confused  evolution 
with  what  Dr.  Shedd  so  eloquently  describes  in  the  beginning  of  his 
'^History  pf  Christian  Doctrine"  and  which  he  has  so  appropriately 
called  Development?  But  is  it  fair  to  do  this?  No  more  than  others, 
do  scientists  like  to  have  it  noised  abroad  that  their  distinctive  position 
has  been  captured  when  what  has  been  taken  is  a  position  that  is 
very  different  and  that  never  was  theirs.  In  a  word,  what  our 
author  has  proved  is  that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  must  give  way 
to  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  the  very  thing  that  he  has  failed 
to  prove  is  that  the  Christian  system  is  "a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution". 

2.  Were  all  this  not  so,  however,  his  argument  breaks  down  in  a 
much  more  important  respect.  The  system  which  he  regards  as  a 
necessary  corollary  of  evolution  is  not  evangelical  in  the  sense  of 
biblical  theology.  Only  some  of  the  respects  in  which  this  is  so  may 
be  noted: 

a.  *'71ie  natural  genesis  of  conscience.**  All  moral  ideas,  as  right, 
obligation,  punishment  arc  evolved  "necessarily  out  of  splf-srcking 
desire  as  the  central,  dominant  characteristic  of  our  nature."  That  is, 
the  whole  moral  life  is  dominated  by  movement  rather  than  by  law. 
This  means  that  the  essence  of  morality  is  progress  toward  perfection. 
When,  then,  perfection  shall  have  been  attained  morality  must  cease. 
In  other  words  its  perfection  will  be  its  annihilation.  In  heaven,  there- 
fore, wc  shall  be  no  longer  moral;  for  we  shall  be  perfect,  inasmuch 
as  we  shall  be  like  Christ  He.  too,  and,  of  course,  God  as  such  can 
not  be  moral ;  for  in  them  evolution  is  inconceivable :  and  so  we  are 
brought  to  the  absurdity  that  he  whose  nature  is  the  seal  of  authority 
in  morals  cannot  himself  be  moral.  How  unscriptural  as  well  as  un- 
reasonable such  a  conception  must  be  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  pause 
to  show.  *'Ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev.  xi:i4), — this  is 
the  demonstration  of  it. 

b.  The  consequently  low  view  of  sin.  Sin  is  not,  as  John  says,  "the 
transgression  of  the  law"  (I  John  HI  :4).  It  is  a  necessary  incident  of 
evolution.  "It  is  an  incompleteness  as  yet  in  a  progressing  work  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  chip  not  yet  chiselled  out  of  the  statue  being 
lormed. — the  astringcncy  of  the  unripe  fruit  Indeed,  many  of  the 
things  we  call  sins  are  acts  that  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  de- 
velopment have  been  to  the  progenitors  of  man,  not  wrong  but  normal 
and  acts  that  were  right  and  necessary  to  their  highest  progress.  They 
are  wrong  now  because  man  has  advanced  lo  a  higher  plane  of  being*' 
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(p.  122).  Hut  do  you  not  see  that,  on  this  supposition,  they  can  not 
even  now  be  wrong  in  any  deep  sense?  They  must  lose  their  char- 
acter as  moral  evils.  They  are  anachronisms  rather  than  sins.  At  all 
events,  though  they  may  retard,  they  cannot  arrest  the  development 
of  the  race.  Can  such  a  view  be  squared  with  that  of  him  who  wrote 
of  us  as  "dead  through  trespasses  and  sins"? 

c.  The  purpose  of  the  incarnation.  As  might  be  supposed  from  our 
author's  low  view  of  sin,  the  incarnation  is  not  conceived  as  having 
its  occasion  in  sin.  U  was  not  voluntary  and  for  redemption.  To 
think  thus  is  "wrong  and  unfortunate.  It  would  be  more  nearly  a 
true  conception  to  consider  the  'Atonement'  a  necessary  result  or  in- 
cident of  the  Incarnation.  At  any  rate  the  Incarnation,  or  revelation  of 
God  by  himself  in  human  form,  is  a  great  primary  fact  in  itself,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  occurence  would  have  just  as  inevitably  brought  it 
about  if  there  had  been  po  sin  and  no  cause  for  'Atonemen*'.  In  fact 
it  is  the  incarnation'  itself,  that  is,  the  self-revealing  and  fellowship 
offered  by  God  to  men.  that  is  the  fundamental  purpose  and  object, 
not  some  teaching  to  be  conveyed  or  other  work  to  be  done  through 
that  as  a  means.  The  teaching  effected  and  even  the  .\tonement  are 
flKrely  to  be  classed  as  'incidents  accompanying'  that  great  act.  To 
vac  a  term  employed  in  human  enterprises,  they  ntight  almost  be 
compared  to  what  is  classed  as  "by-products'"  (p.  238).  How  does 
this  teaching,  however,  square  with  that  "faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation",  and  the  many  like  it,  that  "Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  dinners"  (I  Tim.  1  :i5)? 

d.  The  nature  of  the  atonement.  Right  having  been  resolved  into 
progressiveness,  sin  having  been  reduced  to  incompleteness,  and  re- 
demption having  been  made  a  by-product  of  the  incarnation,  it  does 
not  surprise  us  to  be  told,  that  what  Christ  bore  on  the  cross  was 
not  "the  wrath  of  God  for  the  sin  of  the  world",  but  that  it  was  the 
pain  of  his  own  love  for  men  as  sinners.  That  is.  Dr.  Murray  does  not 
believe  in  any  atonement.  Love  was  necessary.  Love  by  itself  can  save 
and  must  save.  Forgiveness  results  from  the  very  character  of  Go<l. 
Sin  caused  the  suffering  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  his  death  was 
not  on  account  of  sin.  It  was  only  "a  natural  incident  and  inevitable 
consequence  nf  the  incarnation.  It  was  simply  to  enable  us  to  see 
and  so  be  influenced  by  the  love  that  always  existed  in  the  nature  of 
God"  (p.  334).  It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  this  position,  or  even  to  show  how  by  making  God's  love  necessary 
rather  than  voluntary  in  its  expression  it  robs  it  of  its  true  meaning 
and  glory.  We  may  simply  remark  thai  if  this  be  the  Gospel,  then  it 
is  another  Goi^pel  than  that  which  Christ  preached  and  which  his 
church  has  felt  hers.elf  commissioned  to  give  to  the  world.  But  it 
is  time  to  end  this  already  too  long  di!u:ussion.  We  may  merely  re- 
mark in  closing  it  that  our  author's  rooted  objection  to  what  is  cer- 
tainty the  biblical,  and  tn  so  far  forth  the  evangelical  theology,  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  evolution  as  the  universal 
dynamic  law,  the  one  all-embracing  mode  of  divine  procedure.     When 
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10  conceived — aiid  unless  so  conceived  it  becomes  something  essen- 
BiUy  different — there  can  be  no  peace  or  truce  between  it  and  the 
Gospel  According  to  the  latter,  right  ought  to  dominate  evolution, 
but  is  not  the  product  of  it ;  sin  is  not  a  step  in  its  onward  progress, 
hot  arrests  and  diverts  it;  the  incarnation  is  not  a  necessary  and  cul- 
minating result  of  evolution,  but  the  voluntary  coming  down  of  God 
into  it  to  save  it ;  the  atonement  is  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
ihe  divine  nature,  but  the  most  glorious,  because  the  freest,  expression 
«f  God's  grace.  From  the  rational  standpoint  it  may  relieve  the  evo- 
hition  hypothesis  to  combine  with  it  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  im- 
manence and  the  divine  predestination  as  Dr.  Murray  docs,  but  that 
can  not  make  the  Gospel  a  "necessary  corollary"  of  it  or  even  har- 
monize it  with  the  Gospel.  The  latter  presupposes  also  the  divine 
iransccndance.  Its  God  is  over  the  world  as  well  as  in  it;  his  plan 
a  independent  of  evolution  a^  well  as  comprehensive  of  it;  while 
ordinarily  he  works  in  and  through  and  consistently  with  nature,  which 
be  has  himself  created  and  preserved  and  governed.  He  knows  no 
necessity  »avc  that  of  his  own  holiness.  In  a  word,  the  God  of  the 
Gospel,  the  God  that  wc  must  have  if  there  is  to  be  any  Gospel,  is 
one  who  "doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth". 
Frittctton,  William    Hhenton    (iRECNE,   Jk. 


(JECAT  Reugioijs  Teacuers  OP  THE  East.  By  Alfveo  W.  Martin, 
Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York. 
8vo;  pp.  ix.  268.    New  York:    The  Macmitlan  Company.     191 1. 

"The  lectures  in  this  volume  are  seven  of  a  series  of  twelve,  delivered, 
without  notes,  oi^  successive  Sunday  evenings  in  the  winter  of  191 1 
at  the  Meeting  House  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  N'ew 
York."  The  lectures,  "here  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  form",  arc  on,  "The  Discovery  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Ihe 
East  and  its  Results";  "Gotama,  the  Buddha";  "Zoroaster";  ''Con- 
fucius and  Lao-t2ic";  "the  Prophets  of  Israel  and  the  Common 
wealth  of  Man":  "Jesus";  "Mohammed"'. 

These  lectures  arc  well   written,  in  .some  places,  brilliantly   written. 

They  are,  however,  disappointing.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Kthical  Culture  would  dwell  on 
the  common  clement  in  all  the  Sacred  Book.s  and  thus  would  em- 
phasize anew  the  universality  of  the  religious  nature  in  man;  that  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  great  truths  which  underlie  each  one  of  the 
religions  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  persist:  that  he  would  point  out 
ibc  lessons  which  as  Christians  we  may  learn  and  need  to  learn  from 
them;  that  he  would  find  in  the  context  and  tone  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  they  referred  to 
Jesus;  and  that  when  considering  Christ  he  would  study  him  in  his 
humanity  and  merely  as  an  ethical  teacher  and  force  rather  than  is 
the  divine  redeemer.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  specially  be- 
cause he  is  the  Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
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that  while  admitting  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  he  would  claim  that, 
"excepting  only  Zoroaster,  less  is  known  of  Jesus  than  of  any  other 
of  the  great  moral  leaders  of  the  Orient"  (p.  194),  whereas,  with  re- 
gard to  Gotama  at  least,  instead  of  the  records  of  contemporaries  and 
eye  witnesses,  we  have  only  inferences  from  authorities  none  of  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  lived  when  he  lived.  Neither  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  considering  Jesus  as  an  ethical  teacher  and  force 
he  would  seem  lo  write  half-heartedly,  would  make  many  reserva- 
tions and  qualifications  and  would  at  last  admit  only  that  he  does 
find  in  him  "an  ever  inspiring  exemplar  of  sincerity,  sympathy,  conser- 
vation and  trust."  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  while  he  extenuates 
the  relations  of  Islam  to  the  slave  trade  and  affirms  almost  exultingly 
that  "never  has  it  been  cither  the  principle  or  the  practice  of  Islam  to 
convert  people  generally  by  forceful  means,'*  his  whole  altitude  to- 
ward Christianity  would  illustrate  the  tolerance,  or  even  the  for- 
bearance that  he  censures  rather  than  the  appreciation  that  he  would 
commend  and  with  which  he  treats  the  other  faiths.  And  yet  this 
is  not  strange.  If  one  can  study  Christianity  and  overlook  its  claim 
to  be  "the  way  of  salvation,"  and  especially  if  one  can  study  Christ 
and  ignore  his  claim  to  be  the  divine  Saviour,  his  whole  view  must 
be  both  most  partial  and  most  superficial.  It  would  be  strange  were 
such  an  one  not  to  get  things  mixed,  but  what  could  be  more  uneth- 
ical than  such  confusion? 
Princeton.  Wnj-UM  Bbenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Creative  iiv'OLUTtON.  By  Henu  Bekcson.  Authorized  translation  by 
Authur  Mitchell,  Ph.D.     Henry  Holt  Co.  N.  Y. 

This  is  what  its  admirers  will  call  an  epoch-making  book.  Possi- 
bly it  may  prove  lo  be  such.  It  presents  views  that  are  new  and  radi- 
cally incompatible  with  much  that  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
modeni  philosophers.  1  f  these  theses  can  be  defended,  we  must  re- 
vise our  philosophy  in  root  ana  branch.  The  larger,  and  by  far  the 
more  intrlltgible  part  of  the  book  is  destructive  criticism  of  all  the 
current  theories  of  evolution.  Spencer  and  the  Neo-Darwinians 
naturally  receive  most  attention. 

The  objections  urged  against  these,  and  practically  all  theories  of 
evolution  advanced  heretofore  are  chiefly  these.  First,  they  beg  the 
whole  question,  "positing  in  advance  everything  that  is  to  be  explained." 
"Such  is  Spencer's  illusion.  He  takes  reality  in  its  present  form; 
he  breaks  it  to  pieces;  then  he  'integrates'  these  fragments  and  'dissi- 
pates their  movements'.  Having  thus  imitated  the  whole  by  a  work 
of  mosaic,  he  imagines  he  has  retraced  the  design  of  it  and  made  the 
genesis."  ".\nd  whether  we  posit  the  present  structure  of  mind  or 
the  present  subdivision  of  matter,  in  either  case  we  remain  in  the 
evolved;  we  are  told  nothing  of  what  evolves,  nothing  of  evolution." 

Second,  they  attribute  too  much  to  accident.  Accidents  hapncn, 
b'lt  they  do  not  correlate,  they  do  not  cooperate.  The  evolution  nf 
instinct,  for  example,  could  have  come  to  pass  "only  by  the  propre*;- 
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si;e  addition  of  new  pieces  which  some  way  manage  to  fit  into  the 
old;  but  each  new  piece  requires  the  recasting  of  the  whole."  "How 
ooald  mere  chance  work  a  recasting  of  this  kind?" 

Third,  adaptation  to  environment  is  not  in  any  manner  or  degree 
the  cause  of  evolution.  "The  truth  is  that  adaptation  explains  the  sin- 
aosities  of  the  movement  of  evolution,  but  not  its  general  directions, 
still  ]ess  the  movement  itself.  The  road  that  leads  to  the  town  is 
obliged  to  follow  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  hills;  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
accidents  of  the  ground;  but  the  accidents  of  the  ground  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  road,  nor  have  they  given  it  its  direction  "  "Whether 
we  will  or  no.  we  must  appeal  to  some  inner  directing  principle  in 
order  to  account  for  this  convergence  of  eflfects." 

These  objections  are  pressed  again  and  again  from  different  points 
of  attack.  They  arc  not  new,  but  they  arc  aimed  at  the  latest  forms 
of  evolution  theories,  and  are  strongly  presented  by  a  writer  familiar 
with  the  field.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can   be  answered. 

But  to  clear  the  ground  for  his  own  theory  of  "Creative  Evolution" 
be  goes  much  farther  than  these  current  theories,  and  attacks  the  very 
foondation  of  our  philosophies.  He  discusses  "The  relation  of  the 
problem  of  life  to  the  problem  of  knowledge",  "The  geometrical  ten- 
dency of  the  intellect*',  The  ideas  of  "Duration",  "Nothing",  "Disorder" 
and  others :  and  from  these  discussions  concludes  that  "wc  must  have  a 
theory  of  life  and  theory  of  knowledge  that  arc  inseparable"  "Life  is 
ffcater  than  intcUecr."  "Instinct  and  intelligence  arc  not  successive 
degrees  of  evolution,  but  are  divergent  directions  of  an  activity  that 
has  split  up  as  it  grew.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  a  diflfer- 
aice  of  intensity  nor  of  degree  but  of  kind".  "Intelligence  and  in- 
ternet arc  turned  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  toward  inert  mat- 
ter, the  latter  toward  life".  "Of  the  discontinuous  alone  docs  the  in- 
tellect form  a  dear  idea"  "Of  immobility  atone  docs  the  intellect  form 
a  dear  idea"  'The  intellect  is  characterized  by  a  natural  inability  to 
comprehend  life"  "It  goes  all  around  life  taking  from  outside  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  views  of  it,  drawing  it  into  itself  instead 
of  entering  into  it.  But  it  is  to  tl»c  very  inwardness  of  life  that 
intuition  leads  us — by  intuition  I  mean  instinct  that  has  become  disinter- 
ested, self  conKtous,  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  object  and  of  en- 
larging it  indefinitely." 

These  quotations  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author.  Such  conclusions  form  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  creative 
evolution,  which  is  somewhat  vague,  but  essentially  this.  The  cause 
of  evolution  is  a  "vital  imf>etus".  "An  original  imf*etus  of  life 
passing  from  one  generation  *>i  germs  to  the  following  generation  of 
germs  through  the  developed  organisms  which  bridge  the  interval  be- 
tween the  generations.  This  impetus,  sustained  right  along  the  lines 
of  evolution  among  which  it  gets  divided,  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  variations.  In  general,  when  species  have  begun  to  diverge  from  a 
comnv>n  stock  they  accentuate  their  divergence  as  they  progress  in 
their  evolution.     Yet  at  certain  points  they  evolve  identically:  in  fact 
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they  must  do  so  if  the  hypothesis  uf  a  common  impetus  be  accepted." 
•'There  is  in  reality  only  a  current  of  existence  and  the  opposing  cur- 
rent; thence  proceeds  the  whole  evolution  of  life"  "Life  is  essentially 
a  current  sent  through  matter  drawing  from  it  what  it  can".  The  acci- 
dents of  the  encounter  wilh  matter  account  for  the  "sinuosities"  of 
evolution,  hut  not  its  direction  nor  its  presence.  "If  the  evolution  of 
life  had  encountered  other  accidents  in  its  course,  if  thereby  the  cur- 
rent of  life  had  been  otherwise  divided,  we  should  have  been,  physically 
and  morally,  far  different  from  what  we  are." 

It  is  perhaps  loo  much  to  ask  of  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  so  vast  and 
original  as  this,  perfect  completeness,  or  even  entire  freedom  from 
absurdities.  There  is  much  in  this  that  must  be  modified  to  make  it 
self  consistent.  More  that  certainly  lacks  convincing  evidence,  and  not  a 
little  that  wonld  be  more  intelligible  if  put  in  old  familiar  terms.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  splendid  contribution  towards  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  evolution,  and  will,  we  think,  do  much 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  them. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  the  discussions  of 
the  metaphysical  questions  involved  in  the  elaboration  of  the  theory  of 
creative  evolution. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  scientific  themes  is  the  nature  and  origin 
of  instinct.  Some  of  the  definitions  can  hardly  be  accepted  and  some 
of  the  conclusions  are  at  feast  doubtful,  but  all  are  inj»cniiius  and 
splendidly  presented. 

It  takes  more  than  a  book  to  make  an  epoch  in  modem  philosophy, 
hut  no  book  of  recent  years  has  oflFered  such  weighty  objections  to  the 
current  theories  of  evolution;  nor  has  any  criticism  of  philosophy  so 
shaken  Ihc  foundation  of  our  metaphysics. 

The  most  signi6cant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  striking  example  it 
furnishes  of  the  radical  reaction  of  modem  thought  from  materialism 
toward  spirituality  and  biblical  conceptions  of  the  universe.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  phrase  "Vita!  impetus"  a  creative  volition,  and  for 
the  "inner  directing  principle"  the  immanence  of  divine  efficiency  we 
have  a  scheme  of  evolution  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  "that 
shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed  in  the  beginning  how  the 
heavens  and  earth  rose  out  of  chaos"  and  an  order  of  the  universe 
strikingly  simitar  to  that  so  grandly  pictured  in  the  prophesy  of 
Hzekiel. 

Shippensburg,  S.  A,  Martik. 

What  Is  This  Universe?  Christiav  Kaith  Versus  Momist  Dreams. 
By  S.  Ph.  Marcus,  MiD.,  Spa  Physician  at  Pyrmont,  Germany. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  R.  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  F.R..  S.E.  In- 
troduction by  Rev.  William  Durban,  B.A.  New  York:  Funk  ft 
Wagiialls  Company,  iqto.  Cloth,  i2mo,  viii  -|- 144.  Price  75 
cents,  net. 
This  little  volume  whicli  appeared  formerly  under  the  title,  "Monism  ?" 

is  one   of   the   many   answers   called    forth   by    Ernst   Haeckel's    "Die 
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A'dtraUel."  As  indicated  by  the  sub-title,  the  author  holds  firmly  to 
that  solution  of  these  "Riddles"  which  Christian  Truth  has  always  pro- 
vided. "Materialism  is  spreading,  due  largely  to  want  of  sounti  think- 
ing"; the  author  aims  to  reach  those  who  are  inclined  to  accept  their 
\'icws  of  life  and  faith  "ready  made"  under  the  spell  of  some  great  name, 
such  as  in  science  Haeckel  justly  has.  Il  follows  that  he  gives  most  at- 
tention to  the  facts  of  science  and  the  hypotheses  based  upon  them  by 
Haeckel  and  others  of  similar  views.  His  'afterthoughts',  as  he  calls 
them,  meaning  thoughts  after  considering  the  opinions  which  he  op- 
poses, are  only  "what  countless  others  have  been  thinking".  In  order 
to  hold  the  attention  he  has  presented  tnem  in  brief  numbered  para- 
graphs  and  in  diakigues  between  "Preceptor"  and  "Disciple",  grouped  in 
chapters  under  such  titles  as  Knowledge,  Matter,  The  Living  Organ- 
ism. Life.  Immortality.  Perfection,  Chance.  In  the  Brst  chapter 
which  deals  with  the  extent  and  limitations  of  human  knowledge  he 
strikes  his  keynote  in  the  not  unfamiliar  statement,  "Things  which  are 
given  out  as  being  scientifically  proved  often  only  rest  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  a  certain  school  of  thought,  and  hold  the  field  only  so  long  as 
(hat  school  maintains  its  ground."  In  the  chapter  on  Immortality,  he 
argues  that  in  the  sequence  of  generations  of  living  creatures  there  is 
"something  immortal"  which  the  latest  descendants  retain  in  unbroken 
succession  from  the  first.  Is  it  someihintj  immortal  or  merely  .fomr- 
lintut  whU'h  still  lives*  He  argues,  that  "every  living  being  has  a  some- 
thing plus  a  corpse",  and  that  this  something  is  what  constitutes  it  a 
living  being ;  that  it  would  be  the  one  exception  to  the  eternal  law  of 
nature  if  this  life  principle  be  mortal ;  that  it  must  be  as  indestructible 

the  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed  or  as  a  crystal  of  quarts. 

metiracs  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with  his  logic,  and  sometimes  be 
a  to  confuse  popular  misconceptions  with  the  scientific  theories 
which  he  opposes.  This  appears  in  some  matters  connected  with  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Criticism  as  to  the  unity  and  clearness  of 
the  book  might  be  made,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  controversial 
rather  than  constructive.  But  he  does  quite  effectively  show  how 
unreasonable  the  conclusions  of  Monism  often  arc.  and  Itow  much 
there  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  as 
tlie   work  of  a  great  personal    Intelligence. 

Glen  Ridge,  V.  J,  Hbederick  W.  Jackson. 


Maw's  Touurmw.  By  William  W.  KiNsuiy.  Author  of  "Views  on 
Vexed  Questions",  "Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts",  etc.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Company.  1911.  8vo,  pp.  4^190.  Price 
$1.20  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  man  of  deeply  earnest  Christian  Faith. 
.1  thorough  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  also  a  believer  in  a  not  merely 
"world-embracing  but  universe-embracing  law  of  evolution".  In  making 
this  discovery,  modem  science  has  "established  beyond  all  reasonable 
coniroversy  the  fact  of  an  after-life".     He  deals  positively  and  con- 
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structively  with  many  o(  the  same  matters  which  have  engaged  the 
atteiuioM  of  Dr.  Marcus,  in  'Wliat  Is  This  Universe?'.  He  makes  no 
mention  ut  materialist  or  monist,  but  he  writes  for  those  to  whom  the 
old  proofs  seem  insufficient,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  to  know  merely 
what  the  Scriptures  teach.  He  assumes  as  settled  the  truth  of  the- 
ism, referring  the  reader  to  his  *Views  on  Vexed  Questions.'  Science, 
under  which  he  includes  the  science  of  history,  metaphysics  and 
psychology  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences,  has  no  positive  word  as 
to  the  life  I>eyond ;  it  has  been  too  busy  with  the  life  which  now  is: 
bMt  the  intimations  are  that  it  wilt  finally  establish  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  aiid  the  historicity  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  consideration  of  occult  phenomena,  which  he  interprets  as 
clearly  intimating  "the  approaching  permanent  transcendence  of  spirit 
over  gross  matter",  and  that  we  possess  a  "second  body  highly 
etherealizcd  and  fully  equipped  with  sense  organs  and  with  a  far  more 
extensive  command  over  matter".  From  investigations  in  the  natural 
sciences  he  sees  an  interrelation  of  forces,  the  atomic,  chemic,  and 
mechanic,  in  subjection  to  the  bioplastic,  and  the  bioplastic  in  turn 
to  a  higher  grade  of  vital  force.  "Science  has  shown  beyond  question 
that  the  creation  of  man  was  purposed  by  God  to  be  the  goal  of  all  his 
creative  thought  on  this  planet";  while  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
possibilities,  above  all  as  witnessed  in  Christ,  and  the  incompleteness 
of  the  Cosmic  process  are  convincing  proof  of  man  s  immortality.  H 
there  is  no  future  life  God  has  endowed  man  with  Mime  qualities 
without  adL-quate  reason  and  has  perpetrat -d  upon  him  a  most  gigantic 
and  incredible  fraud.  The  latter  part  of  the  l>ook  develops  more 
clearly  the  "Tomorrow".  The  human  spirit  it  not  to  be  disembodied  but 
the  spiritual  ethereal  body,  "more  serviceable  to  the  mind,  more  under 
its  complete  control",  is  to  remain; — the  same  in  nature  as  Christ'* 
transliguration  and  resurrection  body.  God  will  reach  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  his  creative  thought  by  continuing  and  completing  the  un- 
curtaining and  unfettering;  of  the  human  spirit  which  he  has  here 
begun.  Disobedience  to  his  laws  bring  the  higher  under  the  dominion 
of  the  lower.  Hell  is  a  terrible  reality.  Ultimately  for  those  who 
havL-  been  fitted  for  it.  there  will  be  the  unveiling  nf  the  Heavenly 
Father's  face.  On  the  one  hand,  he  guards  against  an  anthropomorphic 
pagan  conception  of  God.  on  the  other^  he  protests  against  a  pantheistic 
interpretation  of  divine  immanence.  As  a  whole.  Mr.  Kinsley  has 
given  us  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject  full  of  helpful 
suggestion.  May  it  fullil  his  hope  "that  many  disheartened  ones  may 
have  a  reassured  faith  in  an  endless  life,  prophesied  and  provided  for 
by  a  distinctively  personal  infinitely  loving  God". 

Jn  some  points  we  might  feel  called  upon  to  take  issue  with  him. 
as  for  example  when  he  says  of  Christ,  "It  is  not  disclosed  in  the 
record  precisely  when  his  human  soul  entered  into  that  mystic  union 
with  the  Divine."     Is  it  not  after  all  plainly  recorded  in  Luke  135? 

CUn  Ridge,  N.  J.  Fredrrick  W.  Jackson. 
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New  Thought,  Its  Lights  and  Shaiwws:  an  Appreciation  and  a 
Criticism.  By  John  Benjamin  Anderson.  Professor  in  Colgate 
University.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company.  1911.  Pp. 
149.    $1.00  net 

New  Thought  is  related  to  old-fashioned  common  sense  as  cflFervesc- 
ing  champagno  is  to  the  cup  of  cold  water.  "It  awakens  self-confi- 
dence, infuses  courage,  inspires  hope. — It  enables  a  man  to  quaff 
the  wine  of  life  with  gladness  and  even  with  glee  from  any  and  all 
of  the  goblets  of  circumstance". 

Professor  Anderson  recognizes  thai  N*ew  Thought  has  a  message 
for  a  restless  age.  but  he  Bnds  its  teachings  so  full  of  inconsistencies 
that  he  cannot  accept  it  as  a  safe  guide  either  in  philosophy,  morals 
or  therapeutics.  It  is  pantheistic  in  its  philosophy,  he  thinks,  but  not 
consistently  so;  at  times  it  rides  its  monism  desperately  hard,  but  at 
other  times  makes  a  flying  leap  into  pluralism;  it  is  hopelessly  at  sea 
in  its  account  of  the  relations  of  the  conceptions  with  which  it 
deals,  such  as  spirit,  conscious  mind,  subconscious  mind,  body;  and  it 
recommends  therapeutic  methods  at  variance  with  one  another. 

No  philosophy  is  self-consistent  in  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  New  Thought,  as  here  expounded,  con- 
tains more  than  its  share  of  incongruities.  Nevertheless,  our  author 
holds,  some  of  its  teachings  have  been  of  "untold  value"  to  its  disciples, 
for  "even  a  house  divided  against  itself  may  stand  for  a  time  and  have 
a  useful  mission".  The  roots  of  New  Thought  are  traced  to  New 
England  transcendentalism  and  Hindu  philosophy.  The  book,  as 
stated  m  the  preface,  "is  an  explanation  of  New  Thought  by  a 
Christian.  It  is  not  for  the  professional  philosopher  but  rather  an 
elementary  exposition  for  the  people". 

Lincoln   Vnwfrsity,  Pa.  Wm.   H.  Johnson. 

Tbi  American  Philosophy,  Pragmatism  :  Critically  Considered  in 
Relation  to  Present-Day  Theology.  By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinca, 
Author  of  "Belief  in  a  Personal  God",  "Discussions  on  Damna- 
tion", etc.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company.  191 1.  Pp.  64- 
60  cents  net. 

Is  Pragmatism  the  American  philosophy?  Mr.  Huizinga  thinks  it 
may  be  so  called,  with  some  reservations,  since  it  sprang  from  Ameri- 
can soil  and  fits  the  temper  of  the  great  republic.  In  this  little  volume 
he  writes  of  Pragmatism  and  its  problems  in  an  attractive  style, 
coUwiuial  rather  than  technical,  and  in  an  attitude  more  critical  than 
sympathetic.  His  objections  to  the  pragmatic  philosophy  may  in  the 
main  be  reduced  to  three,  f  i)  Its  subjective  and  utilitarian  theory  of 
truth.  "De  veritate  non  est  disputandum."  The  love  of  the  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  the  supposed  inspiration  of  thinkers,  is  taken  away.  As 
an  evolutionary  philosophy.  Pragmatism  gives  no  very  clear  account 
of  the  reality  and  function  of  the  environment.  {2)  Its  pluralistic 
metaphysics.  The  writer  thinks  it  unphilosophical  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  One  and  the  Many  by   the  elimination  of  the  One:   as 
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when,  for  example,  it  is  suggested  that  a  "multiverse"  should  be 
substituted  for  u  universe,  polytheism  for  monotheism,  or  truths  for 
truth.  (Is  "A  Pluralistic  Universe"  a  contradiction  in  terms?).  (3) 
The  change  in  centre  of  gravity  in  morals  and  religion  from  the  will 
of  God  to  the  will  of  man  or  wills  of  men.  Pragmatism  does  not 
ask.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  (Does  it  know?  Prof.  Heath 
Dawden  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Wc  don't  know  where  we  are  going,  but 
we're  on  the  way.'*)  It  asks  only.  What  is  the  use  for  us;  not  "What 
is  the  «J^  oi  us?" 

Mr.  Huizinga's  essay  is  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  critique  of 
Pragmatism  from  a  theological  standpoint,  and  is  valuable  in  itself  and 
as  a  guide  to  the  literature  nf  the  subject. 

Lincoln   University.  Pa.  Wm.   H.  Johnson. 
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The  Kundamentals.  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  Vol.  III.  Testi- 
mony Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.     Pp.   120. 

This  third  volume  of  "The  Fundamentals",  which  is  sent  out  very 
widely  owing  to  the  generosity  of  two  "Christian  Laymen",  contains 
seven  essays  in  defense  of  fundamental  Christian  truth.  The  longest 
and  most  important  essay  is  the  Hrst  which  is  an  exposition  and  de- 
fense of  the  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  by  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Gray.  D.D..  Dean  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  The  argument  for 
Christianity  from  Christian  experience  is  briefly  presented  by  Pre*. 
E.  V.  Mullins  of  the  Soutliem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Speer  discusses  the  Revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  "Moral  Glory  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Proof  of  Inspiration"  is 
treated  at  some  length  by  President  Moorehead  of  Xenia.  Dr.  White- 
law  of  Scotland,  in  a  brief  essay  entitled  "Christianity  No  Fable" 
presents  some  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  truth  and  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity;  and  the  volume  closes  with  two  essays  of  the  nature 
of  a  personal  testimony  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Reeve  of  the  Southwestern 
Theological  Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Studd. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monume.vts  or  Israel  a.vd  the  Nations. 
By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D..  LUD..  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal Languages  in   University  College,  Toronto.  Three  Volumes  in 
One.     New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company.     London:     Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     tgit.     8vo.;  pp.  xxiv,  425;   xxi,  433;  xxiii,  470. 
Price  $3.00  net. 
This    work,    originally   published    in    three    volumes   averaging    four 
hundred  and  fifty   pages  each,   is  now  printed   without  diminution  of 
material    on    India   paper,    bound   in   one   volume    of   handy    size   and 
light  weight,  and  sold  at  'jne  third  of  the  original  price.    The  first  two 
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volttineft  were  reviewed,  as  iliey  issued  from  the  press,  by  the  late 
Ucvercnd  Professor  William  Deas  Kcr^wiU  of  Lincoln  University  in 
the  pages  of  the  fresbyierian  and  Reformed  Review  (vi,  337-339; 
viii.  312-316).  On  the  occasion  of  this  new  edition,  and  in  the  pages 
of  a  periodical  that  in  a  way  is  the  successor  of  the  review  just 
named,  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  in  addition  to  those  already 
uttered  concerning  this  masterly  work  by  Professor  McCurdy.  Like 
a  mighty  river,  its  current  is  full  and  strong  and  broad  and  deep.  The 
reading  cannot  be  called  light.  It  demands  constant  and  close  at- 
tcntinn ;  for  no  superfluous  words  are  used,  and  each  successive 
sentence  advances  the  thought.  The  reader  must  be  well  acquainted, 
too.  with  general  history  or  he  will  soon  lind  himself  dazed  and  mak- 
ing headway  through  the  honk  with  toil  and  difficulty,  for  Dr.  Mc- 
Curdy presupposes  wide  information  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  There 
are.  of  course,  differences  of  opinion  among  experts  in  various  Belds  of 
research  regarding  points  in  the  history  of  the  nations;  and  looking 
at  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  biblical  criticism  we  could  wish 
some  sections  of  the  hook  rewritten.  Nevertheless  on  most  matters  of 
I>rime  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  to  tj.ose  who  may  bz 
disturbed  by  the  conflict  of  theories  or  by  the  assurance  with  which 
novel  views  arc  put  forward  as  facts  wc  would  say.  Read  McCurdy. 
The  great  landmarks  of  the  history  are  not  lost  sight  of,  and  their 
substantial  character  is  disclosed.  The  facts  which  Dr.  McCurdy  holds 
to  be  established  regarding  Abraham  and  Moaes.  the  legislation  at 
Sinai  and  the  disintegrating  influences  at  work  after  the  settlement  of 
Canaan,  make  theories  unnecessary  that  differ  from  the  biblical  account 
of  the  couriic  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


pROPBKCY  Jewisb   ANn  CHRISTIAN,  Considered  in  a  Series  of  War- 
burton  Lectures  at  Linco!n*s   Inn.     By  Henry  Wace.  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  Sometime  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Milwaukee: 
The  Young  Churchman  Co.     iqii.     Pp.  192.     $1.25  net. 
More  perhaps  than  most  of  the  recent  series  01  lectures  preached  in 
the   chapel    of    Lincoln's    Inn    on    the    Warburtonian    fotuidation   these 
nine  lectures  on  prophecy  take  the   form  of  sermons.     Not  only   arc 
they  introduced  by  a  verse  of  Scripture,  but  this  verse  is  kept  before 
the  mind  and  referred  to  as  the  text.     The  thought  which  it  sets  forth 
H    elalKiratcd,   amplified,    and   illustrated,    and    the   discourse    is    intcr- 
8i>crsed   or   concluded   by   exhortation.     They   are    sermons;   they   are 
popular   rather  than    academic   in   method ;   they  make   no  attempt  to 
rival  great  predecessors  on  the  same  foundation  either  in  voluminous- 
ncss  or  in  comprehensiveness.     But  the  gisi  of  the  matter  is  here. 

A  certain  obscurity  pervades  the  book,  due  in  part  perhaps  to  the 
sermonic  form.  There  is  lacking  a  complete,  well  balanced,  single 
presentation  of  the  several  topics,  such  as  one  expects  in  a  text-book 
or  a  scientific  or  philosophic  treatise.  The  reader  might  at  times  think 
that  Dr.  Wace  would  explain  all  prophecy  as  due  to  the  discernment  of 
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a  great  need  in  God's  kingdoni  and  the  faith  that  God  will  provide, 
and  would  claim  that  prophecy  was  believed  by  the  people  solely  be- 
cause it  commended  itself  to  them  as  the  voice  of  God.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  He  agrees  with  Nicodcmus  in  the  belief  that 
miracles  can  prove  a  teacher  to  have  come  from  God,  and  with  Christ 
who  said,  "I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  it  ts 
come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe."  But  these  truths  arc  not  gathered  into 
a  comprehensive  statement  and  shown  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 

in  respect  to  their  content  these  lectures  are  much  to  our  taste.  The 
writer  is  a  good  man.  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches.  The  book 
throbs  with  life  which  nourishes  itself  on  the  Scriptures,  it  voices  a 
triumphant  faith,  it  is  joyous  in  the  knowledge  of  its  strong  founda- 
tions, it  moves  in  an  atmosphere  wholesome  and  full  of  tonic,  and 
presents  aspects  of  the  subject  which  it  is  profitable  ever  to  have  be- 
fore one's  mind.  The  author's  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  are» 
broadly  speaking,  those  which  have  commended  themselves  to  thought- 
ful Christian  men. 

Princeton.  JOHS  D.  Datis. 

The  Beginning  of  Things  in  Nature  and  in  Grace,  or  A  Brief 
Commentary  on  Genesis.  By  Joseph  K.  Wight.  Boston :  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company.  191].  Pp.  188.  $1.20  net. 
The  venerable  author  of  this  volume  had  his  interest  in  ihe  sub- 
ject here  treated  awakened  while  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  tabors 
in  China  during  the  years  from  1848  to  1857  (p.  15).  He  is  a  firm 
t>e1iever  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  biblical  narratives,  and  lovers  of 
the  Bible  will  fmd  much  in  his  book  to  enjoy  and  will  read  many  of 
the  pages  with  great  gratification.  The  work  has  serious  defects, 
however,  which  nullify  in  an  appreciable  degree  its  admirable  quali- 
ties. It  is  marred  by  not  a  few  interpretations  of  the  Bible  which 
do  not  express  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  devout  students  of 
the  Scriptures.  More  superficial,  but  quite  disturbing,  are  occasional 
misstatements  and  many  misprints.  Such  monstrosities  appear  as 
Pithican  Homopus  (p.  43),  Palinlithic  (p.  44.  S3).  Peliolithic  and. 
Nicolithic  (p.  51).  Scptcragint  (p.  26),  millenium  (p.  40).  Biblical 
names  arc  sometimes  misspelled:  as  Ninevah  (p.  106),  Macpelah  (p. 
133),  Chcdcrlaomer  and  Cheder-Laomer  (pp.  133,  135),  Melchisedck 
(pp.  117,  172).  The  author  is  allowed  by  the  printer  and  the  proof 
reader  to  speak  of  a  remark  of  Asar  (great  Caesar  I)  concerning  the 
Gauls  (p.  72),  of  Xinthros,  the  Babylonian  Noah  (p.  82),  of  Prof. 
Presturch  (p.  g:2).  of  Fairbank's  Typology  (p.  103),  of  the  code  of 
Hammurami  (p.  127).  Bethel  is  confounded  with  Shechem  in  Gen. 
xii.  6-8  (p.  127) ;  without  biblical  authority  Nimrod  is  called  the  builder 
of  Babylon  (p.  135)  :  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  misrepre- 
sented (p.  42);  it  is  stated  that  "Ur  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Nippur"  (p.  126).  Defects  like  these  certainly  offend  the  eye. 
and  they  tend  tn  bewilder  the  reader  and  to  beget  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  statements  of  the  book. 
Priticeh^n.  JoEN  D.  Davis. 
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BnucAL  Gkocrafhy  and  History.    By  CHAW-ts  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D., 
Woolscy    Professor    of    Biblical    Literature    in    Yale    University. 
With  Maps.    New  York:    Charles  bcribncr's  Sons.     191 1.    i3mo.. 
pp.  xviii,  296.     $1.50  net. 
This  compact   manual   fulfills  well   the  purpose   which  according  to 
the    preface    the    author    had    before    him.      It    presents    the    physical 
geo^aphy  of  the  biblical  lands  and  then  traces  in  broad  outlines  the 
history  of  Israel  and  of  early   Christianity  in  close  cunjunction  with 
their    historical    background,    omitting    unimportant    details    in    order 
that  the  vital  facts  may  stand  out  clearly  and  in  their  true  signi6cance. 
The  book  is  written   in   good   simple   English,  the  matter   is  well  ar- 
ranged,   the    meaning    is    plain,    and    the    story    is    always    interesting. 
The  work  is  open  to  adverse  criticism  in  that  many  debated  qucstioni 
of  history  and  archaeology  are  treated  as  settled  and  n  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  is  constructed  on  this  insecure  basis,  without  a  word 
of  caution  being  uttered  to  the  reader.     This  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate in  a  manual  designed  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  persons  who 
are  not  in  a     position  to  know  what  statements  represent  ascertained 
facts  and  what  is  mere  speculation.    In  other  respects  the  work  is  ad- 
mirable. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


COMMENTARy  OH  THE  BoOK  OP  JOB.      By  GEORCE  A.  BaKTON.  PH.D.,  PfO- 

fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 1.  Small 
8vo.;  pp.  xi.  321. 

This  commentary  is  the  ninth  volume  to  be  published  in  the  series 
entitled  The  Bibuv  for  Home  and  School,  of  which  the  general  editor 
is  Professor  Shailer  Mathews.  The  Introduction,  pages  i  to  54,  oc- 
cupies about  one-third  of  the  book,  exclusive  of  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  which  is  printed  in  full.  It  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  source  of  the  poem,  its  history,  and  the  condition  of  its  text.  The 
questions  are  wholly  literary,  and  without  dogmatic  significance  or 
religious  importance.  This  introduction  is  thoroughly  scholarly  in  its 
exhibition  of  the  recent  lines  of  study  in  which  literary  critics  have 
been  interested.  Its  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  is  inadequate, 
and  hence  it  is  too  summary  in  its  judgments.  The  brevity  is  prob- 
ably due  mainly  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  limitations  of  space. 
As  already  stated,  the  book  belongs  to  a  series  intended  for  home  and 
school  For  that  purpose  it  is  not  adapted.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  teacher  or  the  child  or  the  general  reader  (p.  vii)  to  employ  this 
introduction  as  a  text-hook  and  adopt  its  conclusions  as  statements  of 
unquestioned  facts.  The  introduction  faithfully  exhibits  the  problems 
that  lie  before  the  literary  critic  for  solution,  but  is  far  above  the 
heads  of  children  at  home  or  in  school,  and  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances of  the  teachers  themselves.  It  asks  them  to  accept  evidence 
which  they  are  not  trained  to  understand  and  arguments  of  whose 
value  they  arc  not  competent  to  judge.    These  remarks  are  not  made  in 
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the  way  of  depreciation.  In  its  proper  place  the  introduction  is  valu- 
able. Bm  in  a  book  for  young  people  in  school  a  much  simpler  intro- 
dnction  was  needed.  The  book  really  belongs  in  the  hands  of  mature 
men  and  women  who  wish  seriously  to  study  the  literary  history  of 
the  book  of  Job  and  who.  using  this  introduction  as  a  guide,  wilt 
carefully  read  the  treatises  cited  and  weigh  long,  patiently,  and  im- 
partially the  facts  presented  and  the  arguments  founded  upon  them. 
It  is  desirable  tu  state  to  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in  the 
book  of  Job  that  eminent  scholars  regard  this  magni5ccnt  production 
of  Hebrew  thought  as  a  growth,  and  to  declare  that  the  author  himself 
concurs  in  this  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  supposed  additions  and 
the  order  in  which  they  were  made  until  the  puem  attained  its  present 
superb  form.  If  the  conclusion  of  the  author  is  correct  that  from 
time  to  time  considerable  material  was  added,  the  additions  were 
made  wisely.  For  the  book  of  Job  is  incomplete  without  these  sec- 
tions, and  requires  essentially  its  present  contents  in  order  to  meet 
the  deep  needs  of  man's  religious  nature.  Dr.  Green's  little  book  on 
The  .'Srgumcnt  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded,  written  in  popular  style 
for  the  general  reader  by  one  who  saw  beautiful  unity  and  progress 
of  thought  in  the  poem,  should  be  rcarl  by  all  who  wish  to  penetrate 
into  the  spiritual  glory  of  this  masterpiece  of  Hebrew  poetry;  ,ind 
the  lover  of  literature  will  find  delight  in  Dr.  George  H.  Gilbert's 
elegant  translation  of  the  poem  and  choice  studies  of  its  various 
features  in  his  book  entitled  The  Poetry  of  Job. 

The  comments  arc  fresh,  informing,  scholarly,  the  fruit  of  wide 
study.  They  have  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  simply  and  clearly 
expound  the  text.  Running  through  them  is  a  thread  that  connects 
them  with  a  particular  school  of  thought. 

The  publishers  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  avaiLi- 
bility  of  the  book  for  use  either  as  a  required  text-book  or  as  recom- 
mended collateral  reading.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  evident 
that  in  our  judgment  the  book  is  not  adapted  to  serve  as  a  text-book. 
Nor  is  it  a  commentary  to  be  used  by  itself  alone — what  commentary 
is? — but  it  is  an  up-to-date  work  for  reference  and  for  collateral  read- 
ing. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


The  Book  of  Esthfr.  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text  with 
Notes.  By  Paul  Haupt,  LL.D,  W.  W.  Spcnce  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  tgoS.  Pp.  90. 
Price  $1.05  postpaid. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  vol.  xxiv.  and  appeared  subsequently  as 
Professor  Haupt's  contribution  to  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies 
in  Memory  of  William  Raincy  Harper.  The  theory  which  the  author 
propounded  in  his  brochure  entitled  Purim  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
book  of  Esther  is  here  supplemented  by  comments  on   the  narrative. 
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notes  on  the  text,  and  the  Hebrew  text  in  revised  form.  There  is 
much  matlcr  in  these  pages  that  is  quite  independent  of  the  author's 
theory.  At  times  the  tendency  is  manifest  to  repeat  Camiliar  philologi- 
cal knowledge.  The  pages  arc,  in  fact,  unduly  cumbered  by  this 
material.  But  the  work  is  a  serious  attempt  to  recover  the  original 
text  of  the  book  of  Esther  by  a  comparison  of  the  Massoretic  text 
with  the  versions.  Purely  subjective  criticism  is,  however,  not  lack- 
ing. In  connection  with  these  studies  of  Professor  Haupt  the  con- 
temporaneous work  of  Professor  L.  B.  Paton  should  be  used,  en- 
titled Text-Critical  Apparatus  to  the  Book  of  Esther  and  published  in 
the  second  of  the  volumes  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William 
Rainey  Harper.  Another  purpose  of  Professor  Haupt  in  presenting 
this  work  to  the  public  was  "to  defend  the  author  of  Esther  against 
unwarranted  criticisms  of  modern  expositors"  (p.  145).  and  he  fre- 
quently and  successfully  corrects  the  foolish  remarks  of  certain  com- 
mentators who  seem  determined  to  hnd  the  narrative  absurd. 

According  to  Professor  Haupt  the  ancient  Babylonian  i\ew  Year's 
festival  gave  form  and  complexion  to  the  celebration  ui  New  Year's 
day  in  Persia;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  in  popular 
legend  and  in  dramatic  plays  connected  with  this  anniversary  favorite 
characters  bore  the  name  Esther  and  Mordecai.  Both  of  these  names 
were  of  Rabylonian  origin,  Mordecai  being  a  familiar  Babylonian  name 
derived  from  the  god  Marduk  and  Esther,  it  is  claimed,  being  the 
Babylonian  goddess  Ishtar.  The  less  orthodox  Jews  gradually  adopted 
this  celebration  and  transplanted  it  to  Palestine;  and  it  was  ultimately 
sanctioned  by  tlie  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Then  came  the  decisive 
victory  which  Judas  Maccabeus  gained  over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor 
on  the  13th  of  Adar,  161  B.  C,  and  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
event  in  succeeding  years  (1  Mac.  vii,  43-49;  2  Mac.  xv,  36).  At 
length  the  two  seasons  of  festivity  were  united,  and  Bnally  the  various 
features  of  both  celebrations  were  combined  by  a  Persian  Jew  about 
130  B.C.  in  the  festal  legend  which  forms  the  book  of  Esther  (pp.  114, 
128.  169,  174;  and  see  brochure  Purim).  In  this  legend  Jonathan 
Maccabxus  serves  as  the  prototype  of  Mordecai  (cp.  I  Mac  x,  20,  6t- 
64).  The  foundation  ui>on  which  this  theory  and  kindred  ones  rest 
has  been  examined  by  the  present  reviewer  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  3rd  edition,  article  Esther.  In  this  cnnnection  it  is  significant 
(hat  in  the  copious  philological  discussions  by  Professor  Haupt  in 
comment  on  the  text  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Hebrew  of  the 
book  of  Esther  is  corrupt.  The  vocabulary  is,  of  course,  late;  and  it 
contains  Persian  words,  as  do  the  languages  of  the  various  peoples 
subject  to  Persia  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  (Davis,  in  vol.  i  of 
Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  William  Rainey 
Harper).  There  are  also  grammatical  constnictions  which  belong 
to  the  later  period  of  the  language.  But  the  vocabulary  is  not  de- 
generate. The  words  do  not  show  deterioration.  Gutturals  arc  not 
weakened,  sibilants  arc  not  softened.  The  laws  that  govern  the  inter- 
change of  consonants  are  not  violated.    This  fact  is  a  serious  objection 
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to    the    derivation    of    Esther    from    Ishtar    and  of    HadassAh    from 

hhadashshatu   <sec   further     the  cited  dictiooaxy  article,  p.  219,   II.   i 
and  2). 

Princeton.  Johk  D.  Davib. 

Tbk  Book  of  Micah.    A  New  Metrical  Translation  with  Restoration 
of   the   Hebrew  Text  and   Explanatory  and   Critical   Notes.     By 
Paul   Haupt,   LL.D..    W.   W.    Spencc    Professor   of   the   Semitic 
languages  and   Director  of  the  Oriental   Seminary  in   the  Johns 
HDpkins  University,   Baltimore,  Md.     The  University  of   Chicago 
Press.     Chicago.   Illinois.      (iQio],      Pp.    116.     $1.06  postpaid. 
The  contents  of  these  pages,  reprinted  from  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  for  1910.  are  a  product  of  the 
exuberant  fancy  which  Professor  Haupt  at  times  indulges. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


BratioTBECA  Anr-ssiNicA,  Studies  Concerning  the  Languages,  Literature 
and  History  of  Abyssinia,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Littmann.     IV.— Thit 
OcTATEUCB  IN  Ethiopic,  According  to  the  Text  of  the  Paris  Codex. 
with  the  Variants  of  Five  Other  Manuscripts,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Oscar 
Boyd.    Part  II.  Exodus  and  Lcvmcus.    Leyden:    £.  J.  Brill,  and 
Princeton:     The  Universitj-  Library.     1911.     Pp.  24a 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  noticed  in  the  Jannary,  1910,  num- 
ber of  this  Review,  p.  t28.     As  there  is  no  change  cither  in  the  manu- 
scripts collated,  or  in  the  method  of  their  use,  it  has  not  seemed  neces- 
sary  to   the   editor   to   introduce   into   this    Part   11    any   introductory 
material. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  task,  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Gottingen 
Society  to  collect  and  edit  all  the  materials  available  for  the  recon 
Struction  of  the  Septuagint-tcxt  have  given  to  this  Ethiopic  edition  a 
breadth  of  background  and  a  sense  of  timeliness  which  ought  to  com- 
mend it  to  a  wide  circle  of  present-day  scholarship.  Even  if  the  scope 
of  that  larger  undertaking  should  be  found  to  require  the  collation  of 
readings  from  a  larger  number  of  Ethiopic  codices  than  the  six  here 
represented,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  edition  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  publication  of  such  additional  readings.  And  inasmuch  as 
each  of  the  stages  of  transmission  through  which  the  Ethiopic  version 
has  passed  is  represented  in  this  edition  by  a  grouf  of  MSS.  the  opin- 
ion may  be  hazarded  that  such  a  wider  collation  would  be  found  to  pre- 
sent an  almost,  if  not  quite,  negligible  contribution  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  LXX. 

This  second  volume  is  dedicated  by  the  editor  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Baird,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Class  of  1856.  For  three  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  a  resident 
of  Princeton,  a  tutor  in  the  college  while  pursuing  advanced 
studies  with  the  Seminary  faculty.  Thereafter  for  over  for- 
ty years  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
in  New  York  University.    His  works  on  the  history  of  the  Huguenots 
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of  France  and  his  life  of  Beza  are  the  chief  means  by  which  he  has 
become  known  to  the  wider  circle  of  scholarship.  But  by  those  who 
were  permitted  for  four  years  to  sit  under  his  daily  classroom  instruc- 
tions, he  will  be  cherished  as  the  teacher  par  txcelUnct:  for  he  was 
able  to  hold  up  before  his  pupils  the  same  ideal  of  scholarship  as  he 
maintained  for  his  own  work,  whether  in  the  domain  of  the  classics  or 
of  history,  namely,  accuracy.  What  above  all  else  made  him  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  Greek  that  he  was,  was  his  conception  of  that  lan- 
guage as  an  instrument  of  precision.  And  it  seems  appropriate  that 
this  edition  of  a  bible-text  should  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one 
who  insisted  upon  that  accuracy  of  detail,  without  which  any  bible- 
text  is  worse  than  useless. 
Princeton.  J.  O.  B. 


The  Old  Testament  Narkative  Separated  Out.  Set  in  Connected  Or- 
der, and  Edited  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton  MifHin  Company.  1910.  Pp.  507.  Price  $1.50 
net 

TTie  purpose  of  this  book  is  revealed  in  the  expression  of  its  author's 
hope,  in  his  preface,  that  it  may  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  find  as 
a  part  of  their  college  entrance  requirements  an  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  feels  that  the  reader  of 
these  narratives  is  in  a  dilemma,  being  forced  to  choose  between  a 
"literary"  version  that  is  marred  by  errors  of  transmission  and  ob- 
scurities and  archaisms  in  the  rendering  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  correct  version  that  is  *'non-Iiterary".  To  give  relief  from 
this  dilemma  he  prints  the  King  James  version,  emending  it  wherever 
"the  work  of  modern  textual  scholarship  has  made  it  possible  to  re- 
move such  errors,"  and  adding  footnotes  explaining  or  supplementing 
the  text,  particularly  in  the  use  of  archaeological  material.  Unfortunate- 
ly in  the  application  of  these  principles,  theoretically  so  admirable,  con- 
siderable concession  is  made  to  purely  subjective  considerations  that 
have  the  sanction  of  some  eminent  scholar  or  school  but  that  cannot 
rightfully  be  described  as  "matters  of  fact".  Wild  comparisons  sug- 
gested by  Fraser  in  his  "Golden  Bough"  or  by  Robertson  Smith  in  his 
"Religion  of  the  Semites",  or  "Kinfhip  and  Marriage",  are  not  "matters 
of  fact".  And  often  where  no  specific  reference  is  given,  the  complete 
adherence  of  the  compiler  of  this  book  to  the  most  extreme  wing  of 
radical  criticism  of  Old  Testament  religion  and  history  is  manifest 
The  sketch  of  Old  Testament  history  that  forms  the  Introduction  to 
the  book  presents  the  Wcllhausian  conception  of  that  history,  with  no 
room  left  for  the  supernatural  in  either  miracle  or  prophecy,  and  with 
the  Bible's  affirmation  utterly  ignored  as  unworthy  of  credence  or  even 
of  consideration.  For  this  reason  the  spread  of  this  book  among  our 
young  people  is  to  be  deplored,  and  our  hope  must  be  expressed  that 
the  prevalent  laxness  and  inattention  to  details  in  most  of  the  so-called 
"Bible-study"  of  to-day  may  permit  some  at  least  who  use  this  book 
to  use  it  with  a  minimum  of  harmful  residuum;  after  all  the  vast  bulk 
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6i  the  book  is  just  the  plain  word  of  God,  and  that  is  abundantly  able 
to  plead  for  itself. 
Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Oberlin,  O.  :Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company,  igio.  Pp.  152.  With 
indices  of  Scripture-passages,  and  of  proper-names. 

In  this  brief  volume  the  author,  whose  earlier  works  on  Pentateuchal 
criticism  have  been  reviewed  in  these  columns,  reproduces  the  argu- 
ments he  has  already  advanced,  marshalling  and  expressing  them  in  a 
manner  intended  to  carry  the  general  reader  with  him  over  the  whole 
field  of  the  discussion.  In  fact,  for  a  very  large  part  he  simply  quotes 
verbatim  from  his  articles  in  the  Churchman,  the  Bibliothrca  Sacra,  and 
this  Review.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  broad,  summary  view  of 
the  question  at  issue,  its  use  of  the  answers,  concessions  and  silences  (  !) 
of  the  writer's  opponents,  and  its  appeal  to  a  class  of  readers  hardly 
equipped  for  technical  discussions.  Once  more  we  must  express  our 
regret  at  the  tone  in  which  the  author  allows  himself  to  refer  to  those 
whose  views  he  combats,  and  once  more  we  take  pleasure  in  subscrib- 
ing assent  tu  this  critic's  general  lines  of  attack  and  defence  and  in  ad- 
ibiring  the  freshness  with  which  he  approaches  the  legal  questions  ic- 
^ved. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 


An    iNTERl'ItETATION   OF   GeNESIS,   InCLUDINO   A  TRANSLATION    INTO   PRES- 

fnt-D.^v  F.nclish.     By  Rev.  F.  P.  Ramsay.  Ph.D.,  Pastor  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.     The  Neale   Publishing  Com- 
pany. New  York  and  Washington.     1911.     Pp.  347,  octavo.    Price 
$2.00  net. 
An  admirable  book.     It  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  years  of  study  by  a 
trained  and  vigorotLs  mind,  and  justifies  the  author's  conviction  that 
he  has  been  "appointed  to  help  a  little  toward  establishing  the  science 
of  interpretation,  and  in  applying  it  to  the  inteqjrctation  of  the  Scrii>- 
tures".     With  himself  the  author  associates,  in   hi.^  preface,  his  son, 
Robert  L.  Ramsay.  Ph.D.,  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  book, 
and  especially  of  the  translation  as  a  matter  of  English  expression. 

The  author  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Genesis  is  a  truth- 
ful record  of  facts.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  literary  unit,  and  makes 
constructive  use  of  the  belief  in  the  plan  and  structure  of  bis  own 
book.  He  seeks  to  attain  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  original 
writer's  point  of  view,  so  that  his  work  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
most  of  the  recent  works  on  Genesis,  which  seem  to  move  wholly 
upon  the  surface  and  neglect  the  considerations  that  made  the  sacred 
record  what  it  is.  Dr.  Ramsay  has  written  a  paragraph  (p.  55)  that 
is  worthy  in  our  estimation  to  be  impressed  I'erbatim  upon  the  memory 
of  every  interpreter  of  Scriptnal  narrative : — "Fundamental  to  the 
interpretation  of  Genesis  is  the  historical  imagination.  We  must  un- 
derstand these  narratives,  not  as  if  they  were  told  as  now  and  by 
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•one  angel  trom  heaven,  l)ut  as  lold  in  close  connection  with  the 
CTcnts  and  by  actors  in  them  and  eye-witnesses  of  them.  A  fact  once 
clearly  apprehended  by  us  through  this  narration  is  a  revelatory  fact 
fircn  to  its  contemporaries,  and  given  to  us.  to  teach  us  as  well  as 
tbem ;  but  ihc  fact  itself  wc  must  take  as  it  was  given  to  them.  We 
nay  Icam  from  it  something  they  did  not  learn,  but  that  something 
ve  must  Icam  from  it  as  told  by  them." 

The  author's  translation,  with  the  notes  thereto,  is  introduced. 
rather  oddly,  in  the  midst  of  his  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Genesis. 
After  three  chapters  dealing  respectively  with  the  text  of  Genesis,  its 
origin,  and  its  literary  form  and  structure,  we  find  this  new  version, 
with  its  own  preface  and  notes  accompanying.  Only  at  its  close  does 
the  author  resume  the  thread  of  his  discussion  with  chapters  nn  the 
facts  of  Genesis,  its  teachings,  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  it,  its  value, 
and  the  difBcultics  and  objections  commonly  urged.  "The  convenience 
of  the  reader"  (p.  17)  is  suggested  as  the  reason  for  inserting  the 
translation  where  it  occurs,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much  is  gained 
(hereby  for  this  or  for  any  other  useful  purpose,  as  is  lost  by  the 
ditjonctton  thus  created  between  the  two  parts  of  the  author's  material. 

It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  readers  will  disagree,  now  here,  now 
there,  with  the  interpretation  preferred,  or  the  rendering  adopted,  by 
this  translator,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  translation  that  could  be 
made.  But  with  this  reservation  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  Dr. 
Ramsay's  version  commends  itself  very  highly  to  our  judgment,  not 
unly  for  the  soundness  of  the  formal  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
constructed,  is  set  forth  in  the  author's  preface,  but  also  for  the 
ikill  with  which  these  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  endless  prob- 
tems  met  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

In  the  doctrinal  discussions  involved  in  the  exposition  of  the  teach* 
ings  of  Genesis,  the  author  shows  himself  sound  in  the  faith,  a  vigorous 
adherent  of  the  New  Testament  interpretation  of  the  personages  and 
facts  of  Genesis.  The  covenants  with  Adam,  the  covenant  with  Noah, 
the  successively  renewed  covenant  with  Abraliam  and  his  house,  the 
soteriological  significance  of  sacrifice,  with  its  substitutionary  and 
propitiatory  implications,  racial  responsibility  for  sin.  its  guilt  as  well 
as  pollution,  the  reality  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration — all  these 
things  and  many  others  are  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  the  doctrinal 
content  of  this  first  book  of  the  Bible.  And  what  is  especially  worthy 
of  praise  is  the  author's  insistence  that  the  relation  of  Genesis  to 
later  revelation  is  an  organic  relation,  so  that  Genesis  becomes  at 
once  "a  test"  and  "a  guide"  for  the  subsequent  body  of  revelation. 
"No  new  revelation  can  spring  up  anywhere",  he  writes  (p.  320), 
"not  in  connection  with  the  one  organic  revelation.  The  one  revela- 
tion beginning  in  Genesis  propagates  itself  in  one  people,  and  from 
that  one  people  is  given  to  all  peoples.  Memories  of  this  one  revela- 
tion, preserved  fragments  of  it,  may  be  found  in  separate  peoples;  bnC 

the    one  growing  revelation    will   be    found   only   in    Israel 

Genesis  then  is  a  test.  If  Exodus  and  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  is  an 
otitgrowth  of  Genesis;  if  the  later  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  all  are  the  genetic  development  of  the 
Genesis  revelation;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  are 
the  same  revelation  grown  to  maturity  and  fruitage,  then  these  other 
writings  are  Scriptures  along  with  Genesis;  hut  if  Jesus  is  not  a  true 
son  of  Abraham,  and  Paul  does  not  stand  in  organic  union  with 
Jacob,  then  the  New  Testament  is  false,  and  Christianity  is  an  im- 
posture. But  these  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  one  book.  The  Bible,  and  herein  is  taught  the  one  and  only 
true  religion;  and  every  old  religion  is  perversion,  and  ever>-  new 
religion  an  imposture  .  .  .  Genesis  ...  is  also  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  [of  the  Bible].  We  must  not  so  much  understand 
Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  later  books  as  the  later  books  in  the  light 
of  Genesis  ....  Exodus  cannot  be  understood  without  Genesis, 
but  Genesis  can  be  understood  before  Exodus  is  known.  Romans 
must  not  be  quoted  against  Genesis,  but  Genesis  may  be  quoted  against 
wrong  interpretations  of  Romans.  .  .  .  Our  systems  of  faith  must 
be  rooted  in  Genesis." 

We  could  wish  for  this  book  a  large  useftdness  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  hs  style  is  such  that  it  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the 
intelligent  layman,  yet  there  are  few  ministers  of  the  most  thorough 
training  who  will  not  find  in  it  some  welcome  additions  to  their 
Biblical  knowledge  or  helpful  suggestions  for  their  homilctical  studies. 

J.  Oscar  Bovd. 

The  Great  Teachers  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.     By  Chaslks 
Foster   Kent.      (One  of   the   series   of   Modern   Sunday    School 
Manuals,  edited  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  John  T.  Mc- 
Farbnd.)     New  York:    Eaton  and  Mains.     1911.    Pp.  166.    Price 
75  cents  net 
In  this  liitlc  volume  are  cxliibitcd,  primarily  for  the  "modem   re- 
ligious teacher"  and  especially  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  teach^ 
ings  and  methods  of  teaching  of  the  prophets,  priests  and  wise  men  in 
Israel,  of  the  scribes  and   rabbis  in  Judaism,  and  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  in  primitive  Christianity. 

A  program  that  is  in  itself  so  promising  ot  p'dagogical  value  ought 
now  to  be  the  program  of  another  writer,  who,  starting  from  a  point 
of  view  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Prof.  Kent,  would  pro- 
duce a  book  that  would  have  the  same  structure  but  a  different 
form  and  feature.  For  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  program  | 
more  admirably  suited  than  the  program  of  this  little  book  to  set 
forth  summarily  the  opposite  views  of  "the  old  theology"  and  "the 
new  theology"  on  almost  the  whole  field  of  religious  thought  Just 
as  Dr.  Kent,  especially  by  way  of  conclusion  in  his  last  chapter,  out-  , 
lines  the  ideas  of  "the  new  theology"  not  only  concerning  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  but  concerning  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  Church  and  her  ministry,  subjective  religion,  social 
service,  and  even  the  nature  and  revelation  of  God — so  might 
this  hypothetical  author  who  thinks  and  writes  as  a  Christian  (in 
the  only  use  of  that  term  justilicd  by  the  history  of  thought)  present 
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A  compendium  of  Christian  doctrine  un  this  same  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  history  and  value  of  educational  substance  and  method, 
and  so  find  a  place  of  large  ut^cfulness  in  the  education  and  inspiration 
of  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

As  for  Dr.  Kent's  book  and  its  effect  wc  can  only  hope  that  the 
actual  contact  of  those  who  use  it,  with  "the  alert,  critical  youth  of 
lo-day",  will  prove  to  them  by  experience  that  the  only  "standards  and 
doctrines  that  will  guide  them  in  the  hour  of  doubt  and  temptation 
and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  souls"  (p.  157),  arc  not  those  pre- 
sented by  this  "constructive,  modem  interpretation  of  the  Bible", 
bat  the  standards  and  doctrine^  that  have  directed  all  ttt«  dcvelo[>- 
ment  of  Christianity  hitherto  on  its  soul-conquering,  world-conquering 
marcli, — the  doctrines  of  a  Persona!  God  as  Saviour  of  the  individual 
sotil  from  damning  sin  to  eternal  fellowship  with  Him  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
■  On  the  vast  importance  uf  the  teaching  function  in  the  work  of  the 

'  Cbtirch  we  can  agree  with  this  author,  as  also  in  his  appeal  to  history 
to  prove  that  "the  periods  of  great  advance  have  come  when  the 
Church,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  has  placed  the 
fitble  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  and  laid  its  supremo  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  ministry".  Wc  may  add  the  instructive  instance  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Korea,  where,  more  probably  than  in  any 

^ other  mission-field,  this  instniction   of   inquirers  and   converts  in  the 
Word  has  been  characteristic  and  pervasive. 
J.  Oscar  Boyn. 
ih 
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Tb«  Selt-Revu-ation  or  Our  Lord.  By  J.  C.  V.  Durell.  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Rotherhithe,  Late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  author  of 
Tht  Historic  Ckureh.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  lyio.  8vo,  pp. 
xviii,  224.     Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price  $2.00  ntt. 

It  is  a  great  testimony  to  Mr.  Diirell's  high  qualities  as  a  writer  thai 
the  viciousness  of  his  method  has  not  utterly  destroyed  the  interest, 
or  indeed  even  the  instructiveness.  of  his  book.  His  method  is  that 
spuriously  genetic  oni:  which  imagines  itself  to  be  tracing  a  develop- 
ment when  It  imposes  an  arbitrary  scheme  of  evolution  on  a  body  of 
reluctant  facts.  Mr.  Durell  tells  us  that  his  aim  is  "to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive apprehension  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  by  His  disciples,  and 
then  to  show  that  the  interpretation  of  those  claims  which  was  given 
by  the  Apostolic  band  is  true".  He  docs  not  begin,  however,  by  inter- 
rogating the  records  and,  learning  from  them  how  the  disciples  thought 
of  Jesas'  claimc.  work  out  gradually  an  account  of  their  progressive  ap- 
prehension of  them.  He  begins  by  framing  beforehand  a  scheme  oi 
development  for  their  progressive  apprehension  of  these  claims,  which 
appeals  to  him  as  likely,  and  then  forces  this  upon  the  records  ri  e/ 
armis.  though  they  directly  contradict  it  with  the  utmost  emphasis. 

According  to  his  schcmatization,  Jesus,  though  Himself  knowing  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  from  His  baptism  and  temptation,  yet  is  com- 
pletely silent  as   to  His  Messiahship  up  to  the  Confession  of  Peter. 
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"He  made  no  such  claim  cither  directly  or  through  the  adoption  of  a 
Messianic  title"  (p.  y^).  "We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  tliU 
transcendent  fact  was  studiously  kept  out  of  sight  by  Jesus  in  His  teach- 
ing up  to  the  critical  occasion  of  St.  Peter's  confession"  (p.  62  cf.  p.  87). 
During  this  period  His  effort  was  to  give  His  disciples  "a  conception 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  His  Mission,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
a  spiritual  character  to  their  Messianic  hope.  He  would  not  declare 
Himself  to  be  the  Christ  tmtil  He  had  puri5ed  their  expectation  of 
what  the  Christ  was  to  be"  (p.  81).  After  the  Confession  of  Peter,  He 
did  proclaim  Himself  the  Messiah  indeed,  but  He  did  not  even  yet 
claim  to  be  more  than  man,^ven  up  to  His  death.  "It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  disciples  did  not  think  of  Jesus  as  claiming  to 
possess  a  Nature  essentially  different  from  their  own;  nor,  it  would 
appear,  had  Jesus  as  yet  put  forward  any  such  claim"  (p.  75).  "Our 
contention  is  that  no  such  teaching  was  yet  given,  or,  indeed,  could  be 
given  till  Jesus  was  glorified.  Not  till  the  revelation  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Risen  Life  could  any  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Person  of  Jesus  emerge"  (p.  93) .  "The  question  had  simply  not 
arisen.  Jesus  would  not  raise  it  until  the  time  had  come  when  the 
truth  could  be  intelligible.  It  must  wail  to  be  proclaimed  till  after  the 
Resurrection"  (p.  103,  cf,  pp.  ill.  113).  Even  after  the  Resurrection, 
the  apprehension  of  Jesus*  Divine  N'ature  lagged.  "But  still  the  thought 
of  the  disciples  is  occupied  with  His  Divine  Mission  and  His  personal 
dignity.  The  question  as  to  His  essential  Nature  has  not  yet  arisen"  (p. 
127).  It  does  not  arise  during  the  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles;  not 
even  during  the  e.irly  labors  of  Paul.  "But  it  is  not  clear  that  an  eter- 
nal relationship  is  yet  contemplated.  The  Lordship  of  Jesus  is  thought 
of  in  connection  with  His  Mission,  and  the  Adoptionist  theory  U  not 
yet  excluded.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  question  as  to  an  eternal 
relationship  had  not  yet  emerged;  the  thought  of  the  Apostles  was  as 
yet  fixed  only  upon  the  present  position  of  exalted  dignity  of  Jesus"  (p. 
140).  The  Adoptionist  position  is  not  transcended  indeed  until  the 
Paul  of  the  Third  Missionary  Jouniey  (pp.  151,  155)  :  and  the  full  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Christ  was  not  attained  until  the  decade  before  the 
fall  of  JtTUsaleni  (pp.  171  sq.)  and  finds  its  campletc  statement,  in  fact, 
only  at  the  hands  of  John  at  the  end  of  the  century  (pp.  192  sq.).  Thus 
there  was  "a  gradual  development  to  near  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord"  (p.  206),— the  "outcome  of 
a  meditation  upon  His  earthly  life,  ;ind  upon  the  claims  which  He 
then  made,  and  which  He  established  by  His  Resurrection"  (p.  187), — a 
meditation  which,  however,  attained  at  length  the  truth,  for  "we  main- 
tain that  the  claims  of  Jesus,  which  historically  arc  undoubted,  posi- 
tively demand  this  inlerpretation  of  His  Person"  (p.  217). 

The  prime  difhculty  with  this  schcmatization,  as  wc  have  said,  is  that 
it  is  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  records.  To  give  it  any  plausibility  we 
must  bei<in  by  settioK  aside  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  John  alto- 
gether. This  Mr.  Durell  does  with  great  decision,  although  accepting 
its  Apostolic  authorship  and  declaring  that  it  gives  a  true  picture  of 
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Jesus,  though  with  the  loss  of  lU  "perspective." — that  is  to  say.  plainly, 
ol  historical  accuracy.  But  it  is  not  only  the  testimony  o{  John  that 
must  be  set  aside,  but  that  of  the  Synoptics  too;  for  according  to  the 
Synoptics  too.  as  von  Dobschiitz  rightly  emphasizes  {The  Eschatohgy 
of  the  Gospels,  igio.  p.  178),  "He  is  the  Messiah  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  His  public  career,  and  not  only,  as  has  been  recently  said. 
(Hamack  Sprikhe  Jesu,  p.  138.  note  1)  from  the  time  of  His  trans- 
figuration." To  sustain  his  thesis,  Mr.  Durell  is  compelled  to  embark, 
therefore,  upon  an  elaborate  course  of  special  pleading,  explaining  away 
the  numerous  passages  which  contradict  it,  with  the  effect  that  he  re- 
writes the  records  (o  fit  his  contention,  instead  of  adjusting  his  view  to 
their  data.  The  same  process  has  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  maintain 
the  thesis  that  Jesus  never  claims  to  be  of  Divine  Nature,  even  to  the 
end  of  His  life,  and  no  one  imagined  Him  to  be  of  higher  n^iturc  than 
human  until  ripening  thought  sometime  about  a  score  of  years  after 
His  Resurrection  at  last  attained  to  the  high  truth.  Passage  aftfr  pat* 
sage  is  subjected  10  an  artificial  minimizing  interpretation  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Socinians,  before  they  learned  simply  to  set  aside 
the  Biblical  writers  tn  bloc,  until  an  atmosphere  of  unreality  is  created 
in  which  everything  becomes  unsettled.  Even  Mr.  DurcH's  fundamen- 
tal contention  that  the  process  of  development  which  was  in  progress 
was  sound  and  reached  true  conclusions  loses  in  this  process  of 
elimination  of  the  evidence  all  its  plausibility.  One  feels  that  the 
processes  by  which  the  unwelcome  testimony  to  earlier  apprehension  of 
fesiu'  messiahship  and  deity  than  Mr.  Durell  cares  to  allow  is  removed 
rom  the  path  would  be  equally  available  to  remove  the  later  testi- 
lonies  to  our  Lord's  deity  too  were  that  thought  desirable.  Or  to 
ik  more  exactly,  the  foundations  of  his  evolutionary  reconstruction 
imble  in  his  hands  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  I'ltial  conclusions. 
|We  read,  for  example,  with  allusions  to  two  outstanding  Synoptic  pas- 
iges  (Mk.  xiii.  32,  Mt  xi.  27,  sq.)  :  "Not  only  docs  the  name  of  the 
)n  appear  in  an  ascending  sequence — the  angels,  the  Son,  the  Father — 
which  places  Him  in  rank  above  the  angels,  but  also  in  the  central 
Synoptic  passage  the  Son  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  can  only  be 
reasonably  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  community  of  nature  with  the 
Father"  (p.  210).  Quite  so;  and  therefore  how  am  we  presume  that  it 
required  a  generation  to  pass  away  before  Cfarists'  followers  so  ex- 
plained it?  \l  this  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  these  declara- 
tions, how  shall  we  deny  this  explanation  to  the  disciples  who  first 
heard  them — or  to  our  Lord  when  He  enunciated  them?  We  read  fur- 
ther: "We  have,  indeed,  seen  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  did  not  actu- 
ally during  the  Ministry  make  any  explicit  claim  to  be  Divine.  Rut  the 
point  we  wish  now  to  emphasize  is  that  only  on  the  supposition  that 
His  Being  is  eternal  and  within  the  Godhead,  can  any  adequate  mean- 
ing be  given  to  His  words.  If  it  were  impossible  to  accept  a  belief  in 
the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  explain  away 
much  that  He  said"  (p.  210V  Nothing  could  be  more  truly  said.  But 
did  Jesus  not  attach  their  adequate  meaning  to  His  words  when  He 
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spoke  them?  Did  He  Himself  explain  away  much  that  He  said?  If  this 
seem  incredible,  how  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  so  speaking  He  laid 
no  claim  to  Godhead?  In  point  of  fact  the  two  parts  of  Mr.  Durell's 
argument  do  not  hang  together.  The  proof  that  is  offered  that  Je&us 
made  no  claim  to  Deity  in  His  teaching  on  earth  is  inconsistent  with 
the  proof  that  is  offered  that  what  Jesus  taught  about  Himself  is  "inex- 
plicable except  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  partakes  of  the  Godhead". 
H  we  have  "to  explain  away  much  that  He  said,"  or  accept  Hia 
Godhead,  then  we  have  explained  away  much  that  He  said  when  we 
have  contended  that  He  did  not  teach  His  Godhead.  In  the  first  chap- 
ters Mr.  Durell  already  takes  away  the  basis  of  his  last  chapter; 
or  else  in  his  last  chapter  he  wholly  discredits  his  first  chapters. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the  critical  and  exegetical  expedients 
by  which  Mr  Durell  in  his  earlier  chapters  seeks  to  justify  his  a  priori 
scheme  of  development  of  the  conception  of  Christ  through  the  New 
Testament.  They  present  few  novel  features,  and  mostly  follow  the 
customary  methods  of  the  negative  critics  and  minimizing  interpreters. 
It  may  suffice  to  note  only  that  he  is  compelled  to  deny  to  the  title  "Son 
of  Man'*  an  origin  in  Daniel's  vision  and  a  transcendental  significance. 
Jesus  did  not  by  its  use  intimate  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  much  less 
that  He  had  come  down  from  heaven,  but  rather  that  He  is  "the  Man 
in  whom  human  nature  finds  its  fullest  and  most  perfect  expression,  the 
typical  example  of  what  a  man  is  intended  to  be"  (pp.  13-26),  in  a 
word  that  He  is  the  ideal  man.  The  inadequacy  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  evident  on  its  face,  and  the  attempt  (p.  52)  to  represent  the  es- 
chatological  relation  of  the  title  as  purely  secondary  and  "the  out- 
come of  an  accidental  association  of  ideas"  is  merely  arbitrarily  10 
reverse  the  true  state  of  the  case.  An  almost  equally  flagrant  attempt 
to  minimize  plain  implications  is  embodied  in  the  treatment  of  the  use 
of  "Lord"  of  Jesus,  Even  the  general  representation  of  it  is  mislead- 
ing. "In  the  days  of  the  Ministry",  we  read,  "  it  was  usual  for  the 
disciples  and  others  to  address  Jesus  as  'Lord*  ixvpu  ),  which  simply,' 
has  the  significance  of  Rabbi.  But  not  till  after  the  Resurrection  is 
Jesus  referred  to  as  'the  Lord*  (6  xvptoc)-  The  title  implies  a  uniqtie 
honour,  which  the  disciples  were  led  to  offer  to  Him  by  the  marvellous 
revelation  of  the  Risen  Life"  (p.  [26).  The  address  "Lord"  is  far  from 
always  having  simply  the  significance  of  Rabbi.  In  Lk.  v.  8,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  contrasted  with  ivurTdrfj^  (verse  5)  as  importing  more  even 
than  it;  and  cVurrari;;  is  a  higher  address  than  Rabbi.  And  certainly 
the  view  that  Jesus  was  spoken  of  as  "the  Lord"  only  after  the  Resur- 
rection carmot  be  sustained.  It  is  true  that  John  happens  to  record  in- 
stances of  His  being  so  spoken  of  only  after  the  Resurrection,  We  say 
"happens",  for  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  mere  chance.  For  John  himself 
records  our  Lord  as  Himself  speaking  of  His  being  calleci  "the  Lord"  as 
His  current  designation  among  His  followers :  "Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord;  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am"  (xiii,  13) ;  and  the  Synoptics  inti- 
mate the  same  thing  (Mark  xi.  3  ||).  Of  course,  however,  these 
passages  may  be  explained  away,  like  the  rest 
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The  ability  which  Mr.  Durell  shows  in  explaining  away  clear  passages 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  his  "dealing  with"  Thomas*  great  confession 
(Jno.  XX.  28).  "It  may  be  doubted",  be  writes  (p.  124),  "whether  we 
have  here  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Gospel  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  words  which  St.  Thomas  uttered.  He  bears  an  Aramaic 
name,  and  we  may  presume  he  spoke  in  Aramaic,  h  was  probably 
some  startled  exclamation  expressive  of  the  deepest  wonder  and  awe: 
'My  Lord  God!'  The  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  would  be  an 
ejaculatory  address  to  the  Eternal  God,  who  had  vouchsafed  to  Him  so 
tremendous  a  revelation.  It  would  thus  not  be  addressed  to  the  Risen 
Jesus,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  expressing  a  conviction,  suddenly  ar- 
rived at,  that  Jesus  Himself  is  God.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
account  to  give  of  the  words  that  were  forced  from  his  lips  at  a 
moment  of  overwhelming  wonder  and  joy."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  writer  could  mean  such  a  comment  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is 
especially  amazing  in  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Durell  who  is  not  devoid  of 
some  sense  of  reality,  and  who  allows  tliat  at  least  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion (as  here)  Jesus  might  have  been  recognized  as  both  Lord  and 
God,  that  this  narrative  is  from  the  hand  of  John  the  Apostle  and  that 
John  the  Apostle  may  be  at  least  generally  trusted  to  give  if  not  an  ac- 
curate yet  a  substantially  true  account  of  things,  and  that  after  all 
Jesus  was  both  Lord  and  God  and  no  reasonable  view  can  be  taken 
of  His  words  which  does  not  sec  in  them  a  claim  to  these  high  designa- 
tions. Vet  lie  puts  forward  this  preversion  of  this  narrative  even  at  the 
cost  of  an  open  recognition  that  it  involves  the  ascription  of  con- 
scious misrepresentation  of  the  facts  to  John.  He  goes  immediately  on 
to  tell  us  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  John  intends  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent use  of  the  expression  of  St.  Thomas."  "He  wishes  to  produce 
heUef  in  Jesus  as  the  Eternal  Son,  co-essential  zcith  the  Eternal  father. 
And  he  reports  the  exclatfiation  of  St.  Thotnas  in  a  form  Ufhich  would 
express  this  tremendous  truth"  (p.  125.  italics  ours).  It  is  not  enough 
to  meet  such  a  case,  to  say  that  "St.  John  fail.s  to  keep  a  true  historical 
pcrs^pcclivc."  We  must  say  that  he  falsifies  the  facts  in  order  to  make 
proof  for  his  hypotheses. 

It  is  only  when  Mr.  Durell  reaches  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Church  when  his 
theory  of  that  development  begins  to  coincide  with  the  records  that 
his  exposition  ceases  to  be  crass  imposition  and  becomes  reasonable. 
This  takes  place  only  at  the  opening  of  the  last  decade  before  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem.  And  the  result  is  that,  being  free  now  to  report 
what  he  hnds,  he  gives  us  a  chapter  on  ihe  Christology  of  Paul's  later 
Epistles,  Hebrews  and  I  Peter,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Wc  do  not 
know  where  we  could  find  in  such  brief  compass  a  better  plain,  popular 
account  of  the  witness  of  these  Epistles  to  the  deity  of  Christ.  In 
feeling  and  expression  alike  the  exposition  is  admirable.  Take,  for 
example,  the  comment  on  Phil.  ii.  5  sq.  "First  let  us  note  that  here  the 
pre-existencc  of  Christ  is  taken  for  granted (virapx^ ! '^^^^  ^^  '^  stated, 
as  something  already  received  and  known,  that  the  pre-existcnt  Christ 
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was  'in  the  form  of  God.*  Now  /Aop^ff  connotes  that  which  is  essential 
to  a  thing  and  makes  it  what  it  is.  Hence  fLop^rf  $tov  is  that  which 
characterizes  God,  that  which  is  distinctive  of  Godhead."  "There  be- 
longed to  the  pre-existent  Christ  a  nature  properly  Divine;  He  was 
within  the  Being  of  the  Godhead,  and  so  possessed  in  His  own  right 
and  by  nature  an  essentia!  equality  with  God."  And  so  on.  A  gift 
of  simple,  clear  exposition  tike  this  is  rare;  it  ia  a  thousand  pities  that 
Mr.  Durell  should  reject  it  in  favor  of  a  less  notable  gift  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  plain  meaning  of  passages,  whose  plain  meaning 
none  could  bring  out  and  enforce  better  than  he.  The  only  comfort  he 
leaves  us  is  that  in  his  closing  chapter,  which  he  calls  "The  Truth  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,"  he  recovers  his  distinctive  method  and,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out.  really  neutralizes  his  whole  preceding  artificial 
construction. 

One  of  the  great  turning  points  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  Mr.  Durell,  naturally,  finds 
in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  arc  not  at  all  sure  what  Mr 
Durell  makes  of  the  Resurrection.  He  is  not  only  insistent  that  the 
Body  of  Jesus  "was  now  spiritualized",  so  as  not  to  be  "subject  to  mater- 
ial conditions"  (pp.  X15,  122),  without  stopping  to  consider  that  a 
"spiritual  body"  <in  the  sense  of  the  word  "spiritual'*  intended,  a  body 
which  is  "immaterial")  is  a  contradictio  in  adftcto,  that  is,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term,  just  non-sense;  but  he  equally  insists  that  "recogr* 
nition  of  the  Risen  Jesus  was  only  possible  through  the  exercise  of  a 
spiritual  faculty"  (p.  148),  **through  the  faculties  of  the  spiritual  life" 
(p.  122),  which  seems  to  imply  that  this  "spiritualized  body"  as  now 
entered  into  a  state  where  space  is  not.  could  not  he  seen  with  the  bodily 
eye.  or  handled  with  bodily  hands — as,  indeed,  how  could  an  im- 
roaterialized  body  be?  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  Mr. 
Durell  means ;  he  speaks  here  more  by  way  of  allusion  than  in  plain 
words.  But  the  unpleasannt  suspicion  is  left  in  the  mind  that  even 
the  Resurrection  may  have  become  sublimated  in  his  mind  into  a  merely 
so-called  "spiritual"  fact.  This  is  not  "the  Catholic  Faith",  nor  would 
its  assumption  "vindicate  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words,"  when  He 
promised  after  three  dzy^  of  sojourn  in  the  grave  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfielo. 


Paulus.      Eine   kultur-    und    religionsgeschichtliche    Skirie.     Von    D. 

Adolf    Dfjssuann,   ord.      Professor   an    dcr    Universitat    Berlin. 

Mit   je   eincr    Tafel    in    Lichtdruck    und    Autotypie    sowie    einer 

Karte :     Die  Welt  dcs  Apostcis  Paulus.     Tubingen.     Vcrlag  von 

J.  C.  B.  Mohr   (Paul   Siebeck).     1911.     Pp.   viii.  xn.     M.  6. — ; 

geb.  M.  7.80. 

A  book  on  Paul  by  the  author  of  Uckt  vom  Osien  (Ugkt  from  the 

Ancient  East)    will   be   read   with   interest.     Although   only   a   sketch. 

based  on  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Upsala  in  March,  1910, 

it  presents  in  popular   form  the   results  of  wide   reading  and   special 

investigation,  enriched  in  this  instance  by  the  impressions  which  the 
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author  received  on  two  visits  to  the  East  in  1906  and  1909.  It  is  but 
natural  that  such  a  course  of  popular  lectures  should  repeat  ideas  which 
have  found  expression  in  the  more  scientitic  studies  of  the  author 
since  the  publication  of  Die  neuUstamentlUhe  fonnel  "in  Christo 
itsu",  1892  and  the  Bibilstudien,  1895. — such  as  his  interpretation  of 
the  mystical  clement  in  Paul,  his  distinction  between  letter  and  epistle, 
his  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  Paul's  religious 
outlook  and  mode  of  expression,  his  theory  of  the  Ephesian  imprison- 
ment of  the  Apostle,  etc. 

After  a  general  account  of  the  world  of  Paul.  Dr.  Dcissmann  dis- 
cusses Paul  the  Man,  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  the  Apostle,  and  Paul  in 
the  History  {IVeltgeschichte)  of  Religion.  His  interest  centers  in 
Paul  as  a  religious  personality  in  whom  both  Jewish  and  Hellenistic 
influences  were  united,  with  many  apparently  divergent  elements 
(Polaritdtcn)  in  his  thought,  but  essentially  a  mystic  rather  than  a 
theologian,  whose  characteristic  mode  of  thought  was  contemplative 
rather  than  discursive.  The  strength  and  chief  contribution  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  sphere  of  the  concrete, — in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
features  which  characterized  Paul's  world.  In  this  respect  the  ap- 
pended section  on  the  Proconsulship  of  L.  Junius  Gallio  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  Here  the  fragments  of  the  Delphi  inscrip- 
tion (cf.  this  Review,  vol.  ix,  1911,  pp.  293-298)  are  reproduced  in 
photographic  facsimile  from  squeezes  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
inscription  arc  discussed  in  detail.  The  previous  literature  on  the 
inscription  is  reviewed  and,  although  the  three  new  and  unpublished 
fragments  could  not  be  reproduced,  Dr.  Deissmann  from  knowledge 
of  them  gives  assurance  that  they  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  letter  of  Claudius,  of  which  the  inscription  is  a 
copy,  was  written  between  the  end  of  51  or  the  beginning  of  53  and 
August  rst,  52.  The  debatable  questions  in  the  historical  inferences 
from  the  inscription  in  its  bearing  on  Pauline  chronology  concern  two 
things:  (i)  the  time  of  the  Proconsulship  of  Gallio.  This  may  have 
extended  from  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  51-52  or  52-53.  Dr 
Deissmann  and.  since  the  appearance  of  his  book,  Dr.  Lictzmann 
(Zeitsckr.  f.  wiss.  Thtoi,  191 1,  pp.  345-354)  decide  in  favor  of  the 
earlier  alternative;  and  (2)  the  time  of  Paul's  appearance  before 
Gallio.  Deissmann  and  Lietzmann  argue  that  this  was  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Gallio  in  the  summer  of  51.  The  grounds  upon  which 
this  view  is  based  arc  the  following:  Acts  xviii,  12  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  Proconsul.  Paul's  sea  journey  (xviii,  18)  would  thus 
fall  in  August  or  September,  the  best  season  for  it.  .Arquila  and 
Priscilla  had  recently  come  from  Rome.  Orosius  dates  the  Qaudian 
edict  in  49.  Ramsay's  argument  that  Orosius'  dates  are  a  year  too 
early  does  not  apply  to  this  date  which  was  taken  from  a  source, 
even  if  the  source  named  either  dues  not  contain  it  or  cannot  be 
certainly  identified.  The  purely  logical  possibility  that  Gallio  entered 
upon  his  oflicial  duties  on  July  ist,  52  is  dismissed  because  the  in- 
scription cannot  have  been  later  and  probably  not  so  late  as  August 
1st,  52,— the  interval  to  which  it  might  be  assigned  on  this  view  being 
extremely  short. 
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These  reasons  are  certainly  not  conclusive  and  the  later  date  has 
claims  at  least  to  equal  consideration.  The  prosecution  of  Paul's 
trial  on  the  arrival  of  Fcstus  is  not  analogous  for  it  was  the  renewal 
of  proceeding  already  begun  and  Luke  specifically  mentions  the  suc- 
cession. But  were  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Proconsul  implied  in 
xviii.  12  this  would  not  decide  between  51  and  52.  for  the  possibility 
that  Gallio  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of  52  and  that  the  inscription 
fallal  between  his  arrival  and  August  1st,  can  scarcely  be  dismissed  as 
purely  logical.  Moreover  the  wpwr^^drw^  of  xviii.  2  should  not  be 
pressed  even  if  the  date  in  Orosius  be  approximately  correct.  As 
however  both  years  seem  to  be  possible  so  far  as  the  inscription  and 
the  statements  of  Acts  are  concerned,  other  considerations  may  prop- 
erly have  weight  in  deciding  between  them.  In  this  regard  Licta- 
mann's  reconstruction  uf  the  relative  chronology  is  important.  Hold- 
ing that  Paul  left  Corinth  in  the  summer  of  51  he  assigns  the  arrest 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  spring  of  55  and  the  arrival  of  Festus  to  the 
summer  of  57.  At  the  time  of  bis  arrest,  however,  Paul  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "Egj'ptian"  (xxi.  38)  whose  followers,  according  to 
Joscphus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  6;  B.  J.  u.  13,  5),  had  been  dispersed  under 
Felix  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  is,  after  October  54.  Thus  the  time 
assigned  to  Paul's  arrest  if  not  impossible,  is  ^till  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  The  natural  implication,  however,  oi  ^po  tovtwv rity  ^ficfiSir 
in  xxi.  38  as  of  ix  xokkCtv  iriitv  in  xxiv.  10  is  not  favorable  to  it. 
But  again,  if  Paul  left  Corinth  in  the  summer  of  51,  his  arrival  eigh- 
teen months  earlier  will  fall  in  January  50,  the  Apostolic  Council  in 
48,  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  earlier  (Gal.  ii.  l)  in 
35  (reckoning  inclusively),  and  his  conversion  three  years  earlier 
(Gal  i.  18)  in  33  (again  reckoninf  inclusively).  The  year  35,  Lietx- 
mann  thinks,  must  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  date  for  the  con- 
version since  it  is  po-ssiblc  that  the  fourteen  years  are  to  be  counted  as 
inclusive  of  the  preceding  three.  This  alternative  reckoning  of  the  con- 
version, however,  is  rendered  extremely  improbable  by  the  ftrctra  in 
ti.  I  following  as  it  does  an  iwura  in  i.  18.  The  date  33.  however, 
makes  it  impossible  to  connect  ihe  cthnarch  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32)  with  the  probable  transfer  of  Damascus  from  Roman 
to  Nabatacan  control  under  Caligula.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Gallio  became  Proconsul  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  52,  Paul 
may  have  appeared  before  him  between  the  summer  of  52  and  the 
summer  of  53.  If  the  departure  of  Gallio  from  Achaia.  mentioned  by 
Seneca  {flf^ist,  civ),  have  reference  to  an  interruption-  of  his  official 
residence,  Paul's  presence  before  him  would  precede  by  an  uncertain 
but  limited  time  the  summer  of  53.  If  then  Paul  appeared  before 
Gallio  between  the  summer  of  52  and  53,  his  arrival  in  Corinth 
would  fall  in  the  beginning  of  51  or  52,  the  Apostolic  Council  about 
the  year  50.  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  37  and  the  conversion  in 
35.  The  time  allowed  by  Lictzmann  for  the  third  missionary  journey 
(three  years)  should  probably  be  increased  by  at  least  one  year,  the 
journey  In  Jerusalem  and  the  arrest  falling  in  $7  or  58,  the  airival 
of  Fcstus  in  the  summer  of  59  or  60. 
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The  second  section  of  the  appendix  contains  a  discussion  together 
'ith  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  altar  recently  discovered 
(1909)  at  Pergamon  (f/.  Theol.  Litetatutxeuung,  1911,  413;  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Archaeology,  191 1,  86)  which  has  on  one  side  the  following 
inscription — as  restored  by  Heppding:  ^««f  4yy[«'oT«5]  Kairtrw  [r] 
SfS»v;(o  [«].  The  altar  affords  epigraphical  conhrmation  of  state- 
ments in  Pausanias,  Philostratus  and  Diogenes  Laertius — if  rightly 
restored — and  is  illustrative  of  the  sentiment  which  doubtless  inspired 
the  inscription  on  an  altar  which  Paul  saw  in  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23). 

Princeton,  Wiujam  P.  AjtusTsoNG. 

Eakly  Idcals  of  Righteousness;  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman.  By 
Prof.  H.  H.  Kennett,  B.D..  Mas.  Adam,  and  Prof.  M.  M.  Gwat- 
KIN.  D.D.  8vo;  pp.  vii.  85.  Edinburgh;  T.  &  T.  Clark.  38  George 
Street  1910.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons»  New  York. 
In  this  attractive  Httlc  vlume  we  have  three  lectures  delivered  dur- 
ing the  "Long  Vacation,"  1909.  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Committee  of  the  Vacation  Term  for  Biblical  Stud- 
ents.'* The  lectures  themselves  are  of  the  highest  order  in  every  respect 
and  leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired.  Perhaps,  Prof.  Kennett  has 
illustrated  and  emphasized  a  trifle  unduly  "the  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  our  faith  by  the  well-meant  but  ill-judged  attempt  to  give  one 
limited  meaning  to  each  of  the  words  denoting  sin  or  righteousness"  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Yet  while  we  could  have  wished  for  a  somewhat 
more  positive  treatment,  we  recognize  both  the  general  importance 
and  the  special  timeliness  of  his  contention.  The  second  lecture,  that  by 
Mrs.  Adam,  has  the  highest  interest,  not  only  because  of  its  thoroughly 
satisfying  presentation  of  the  Greek  view  of  righteousness,  but  also 
because  she  is  the  widow  of  the  late  lamented  Prof.  James  Adam, 
whose  Gifford  Lectures  on  *'Thc  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece",  re- 
viewed by  us  in  our  July  issue,  1909,  were  edited  and  accompanied 
with  a  Memoir  by  her,  which  memoir  has  been  pronounced  as  itself  a 
cUssic.  The  last  lecture  is  the  shortest  of  the  three.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  least  excellent.  On  the  contrary,  one  would 
go  far  to  find  so  able  a  statement  of  the  true  position,  that  in 
the  Romish  Church  of  to-day,  as  in  the  Roman  nation  o£  old,  "the  stand- 
ard of  duty  is  neither  a  philosophy  nor  a  life,  but  the  discipline  of  a 
state." 
Princeton,  William  Bxenton  Gseene,  Jr. 

BiBELATLAS  in  20  Hftupt-  uod  28  Neben-karteu.  Von  Hermanw  Gimre, 
Dr.  Theol.  und  Phil.,  Professor  an  der  Univcrsiiat  Leipzig.  Mit 
einem  Verzeichnis  der  alten  und  neuen  Orstnamcn.  Leipzig: 
H.  Wagner  und  £.  Debes.  iQii.  Folio  pp.  iti.  zo  and  8  single-  and 
5  double-page  maps.  Price,  bound,  12  marks. 
Professor  Guthe's  views  on  the  geography  of  early  Palestine  hare 

been   Riven    full   expression   in   the  Kurses  Bibelworterbuch,  published 

by  him  in  1903.  and  in  divers  articles  in  the  third  edition  of  Herzog*! 

Reaiencyklopddie.    It  is  natural  that  with  the  ever  advancing  knowledge 
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of  details,  he  should  wish  now  to  present  in  a  series  of  maps  the  r^ 
tults  of  his  historico-gcographical  studies  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence 
this  Bible-Atlas  in  which  he  has  attempted  lo  set  forth  graphically 
to  the  eye  the  entire  historico-geographical  material  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  whatever  other  records  exist  bcarine  on  the  subject.  Of 
course  Professor  Guthe's  critical  views  and  historical  constructions 
affect  his  dealing  with  this  material.  Hut  the  undertaking  was  needed 
and  Professor  Guthe  has  executed  his  task  with  great  skill. 

The  Atlas,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  consists  of  thirteen  map-sheets, 
eight  of  which  are  single,  and  five  double  paged.  On  these  thirteen 
sheets,  twenty  primary  and  twenty-eight  ancillarj'  maps  arc  printed. 
The  size  of  one  single  sheet  is  14!^  by  9  inches.  The  pages  are  not 
overcrowded  with  names,  and  the  physical  modeling  is  kept  subor- 
dinate in  tone,  so  that  the  maps  are  clear  and  easily  read.  In  physi- 
cal features  as  well  as  in  geographical  and  historical  matters,  the  in- 
formation is  brought  well  up  to  date.  The  coloring  is  soft  and  trans^ 
parent.  Altogether  the  plates  are  6ne  examples  of  the  lithographer'a 
art. 

The  maps  as  they  follow  one  another  arc  as  follows:  i.  Syria  and 
Egypt  at  about  1400-1250  B.  C  (with  ancillary  maps  of  the  Eastern 
delta  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Nile  from  Sycne  to  Meroe)  ;  2.  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  Saul  (with  ancillary  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ishbo- 
sheth  and  David)  ;  3.  Palestine  at  about  1000-750  B.  C.  (with  ancillary 
maps  of  the  Kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  residence  of  the  Davidic  Kings)  ;  4.  Palestine  in  the  seventh 
century  B.  C.  (with  ancillary  maps  of  Palestine  about  732  B.  C.  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  century)  ;  5.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
kingdoms  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  (with  six  ancillary  maps)  ; 

6.  The  Table  of  Nations  according  to  Genesis  to  and  related  records 
(presented  according  to  Guthe's  views  of  the  documentary  analysis)  ; 

7.  The  Persian  kingdom  about  500  B.  C.   (with  three  ancillary  maps); 

8.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  after  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus  III  (187  B.  C.)  ;  9.  Palestine  in  the  Maccabean  Age;  10.  Pales- 
tine in  the  Age  of  Pompey;  11.  Palestine  in  the  Age  of  Marcus  An- 
tonios;  12.  Palestine  in  the  Age  of  Herod  the  Great;  13.  Galilee;  14. 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  (with  two  ancillary  maps  of  Jeru- 
salem) ;  13.  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great;  16.  Palestine 
under  Agrippa  I;  17.  Palestine  under  the  Roman  Procurators;  iB. 
Palestine  at  the  date  of  the  Insurrection  (66-70  A.  D.) ;  19.  The  Medi- 
terranean Region  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  (with  six  ancillary 
maps) :  20.    The  Palestine  of  to-day  (with  two  ancillary  maps). 

The  volume  closes  with  a   full  index  to  the  maps,  containing  some 
7000  geographical  names. 
Princeton.  Bekjauin  B.  Waktield. 
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Lks  CHaferiENTKS  Celtiques  par  pOM  Lours  Cjoncuad,  B^edictin  de 
'Saint   Michel   de   Famborough.     Paris:      191 1.     Libraire 
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LecofTre.    J.  Gabalda  «t  Cie,  Rue  Bonaparte,  go.    Pp.  zxXT  +  4n». 

Three  Maps.  3  fr.  5a 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  issued  under  the  genera)  title: 
"Bibliotheque  de  I'enseigncment  d<  Khistoire  ecclfeiastique'*  which  com- 
menced in  1897-  The  idea  of  the  series  is  the  composition  of  an 
universal  ecclesiastical  history  which  will  take  cognisance  of  the 
latest  results  of  historical  scholarship  and  to  carry  out  this  idea  "each 
volume  is  entrusted  to  a.  scholar  under  his  own  responsibility".  This 
responsibility,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  works  will  not  come 
onder  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  the  present  vohime  has  gone  forth  to  the  world  with  the  impri- 
matur of  G.  Lefebore,  Vic  G*n.  and  with  the  Nihil  Obstat  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Michael,  Famborough.  The  whole  field  of  church 
history  has  been  divided  into  certain  departments  or  sections  and  each 
section  is  dealt  with  by  an  acknowledged  authority  for  the  aim  11^ 
to  make  ecclesiastical  history  "unc  oenvrc  de  haut  cnscigncmcnt".  The 
volume  under  review  deals  with  Celtic  Christendom  and  at  the  outset 
it  may  be  said  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  and  breadth' 
of  view  seldom,  if  ever,  attempted  before.  The  history  of  the  Celtic 
Church  in  Brittany.  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  Wales  is  dealt' 
with ;  while  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  pagan  Celts,  their 
political  and  social  organization,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  idols  and 
human  sacril^ces.  Such  subjects  as  the  Druids  and  their  magic,  rein- 
carnation of  souls  and  the  Celtic  Elysium  arc  all  touched  upon.  In- 
teresting footnotes,  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  book,  direct  the  attention  to  books 
and  articles  in  leanied  periodicals  where  the  student  may  find  thd 
most  thorough  and  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  respective  subjects 
referred  to.  Since  the  publication  of  Les  Chritientes  Critiques  Dr. 
Hendersons  Survivals  in  Belief  ,'tmong  the  Celts  (Glasgow:  191 1)  has 
been  published  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  up-to-date  treatment  of 
Scottish   Celtic   paganism   that  has  yet   appeared. 

At  the  very  outset  Dom  Gonguad  makes  a  brief  reference  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  Celts.  The  island  Celts  he  says,  are  divided  into  two 
groups  the  Gaels  and  the  Brythons.  The  Gaels  were  the  first  to 
reach  Great  Britain  and  arc  now  represented  by  the  Gaelic  speaking 
people  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  They  were  followed  by  the  Brythons  who  are  represented 
by  the  people  of  Wales,  Brittany  and  Cornwall.  The  Picts  are  also 
taken  notice  of  and  Sir  John  Rhys  is  quoted  as  holding  the  opinion 
that  they  arc  a  Pre-Ary.m  race,  speaking  a  language  with  afBnities 
to  Basque  (p.  3).  Sir  John,  however,  seems  to  have  abandoned  this 
opinion  for  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
he  distinctly  says:  "I  attempted  then  (in  a  former  paper)  to  prove 
the  Pictish  language  related  to  the  Basque;  but  whether  it  is  related 
or  not.  my  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  has  been  pronounced  and 
doubtleis.  justly  pronounced  a  faihire"  {Proceedings  of  the  Soc,  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  1897-8.  p.  324).  Our  author  does  not  com- 
mit  himself   to   this   view   nor,   for  that   matter,  does   he   accept   the 
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commonly  received  opinion  among  Celtic  scholars  that  the  Picts  were" 
Celts  speaking  a  language  more  akin  to  Welsh  than  to  Gaelic  though  he 
is  careful  to  state  it  and  in  a  footnote  directs  attention  to  distinguished 
Celticists  who  have  advocated  this  view.  From  these  authorities  we 
miss  the  name  of  Dr.  MacBain,  a  scholar  in  the  front  rank  of  Gaelic 
philologists  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to  this  questioa  io 
magazine  articles  and  in  his  edition  of  Skene's  Highlanders. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the 
British  Islands  has  a  short  section  devoted  to  Saint  Ninian's  labours 
(p.  34).  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  field  under  survey  it  may  have 
been  impossible  to  have  devoted  any  more  space  to  this  subject  but 
surely  Ninian  deserved  more.  Recent  researches  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished that  Ninian's  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  Southern  Picts 
but  extended  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  first  to  throw  out  the  sug- 
gestion was  Mr.  William  MacKay  in  his  Urquhart  and  Glen  Moriston 
which  he  further  developed  in  his  *'Saints  Associated  with  the  Valley 
of  the  Ness"  a  paper  read  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Imerness  in  April, 
1909.  The  same  line  has  been  followed  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Scott  in  his 
Nynia  in  Ficthnd.  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  II.  378)  and  in 
other  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiological  Society 
and  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.  These  studies  go  to  prove  that 
Ninian's  missionary  activities  were  much  further  extended  than  has 
generally  been  believed.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  message  throughout  the  length  of  Scotland  long  prior  to 
Columba's  labours  among  the  Scots  and  Northern  Picts.  In  dealing 
with  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  he  discusses  Zimmcr's  attempt  to 
identify  Palladius  with  Patrick  (p.  39).  Each  of  Zimmcr's  arguments 
is  briefly  touched  upon  and  references  arc  made  to  Dr.  Bury's  important 
criticism  of  this  view  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  and  to  H.  William's  article 
in  the  Zeit.  fur  Celtische  Philologie,  IV.  546-547.  Dom  Gongaud  con- 
cludes by  maintaining  that  Palladius  and  Patrick  were  two  distinct  per- 
tons  (p.  41).  The  various  views  held  by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Bury, 
Mr.  I.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  and  Dr.  Zimmer  on  Patrick's  birth  place  are 
noticed  though  our  author  rejects  them  all  and  adopts  the  old  view  that 
Banaven  (or  Bannaveni]  Tabemiae  is  to  be  located  on  the  Clyde  near 
Dumbarton.  Dr.  Heron  in  his  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  (pp.  68-71) — a 
work  by  the  way  not  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  volume  before 
us — has  recently  dealt  with  the  subject  and  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Dr.  Bury's  view  that  Patrick's  birthplace  is  in  Glamorgan  seems 
to  us  untenable  as  also  Mr.  Nicholson's  who  suggests  Daventry  in 
Northamptonshire.  Patrick's  visit  to  the  continent  is  referred  to  but 
the  commission  by  Pope  Celestine,  usually  insisted  on  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  is  not  even  mentioned  in  fact  Muirchu  Maccumachteni's 
statement  in  the  Tripartite  Life  is  quoted  as  proof  that  Patrick's  in- 
tended visit  to  Rome  was  an  unrealised  project  (p.  47).  This  subject 
of  Patrick's  so-called  commission  from  Pope  Celestine  has  been  very 
thoroughly  gone  into  by  Dr.  Heron  who  traces  its  origin  to  a  statement 
in  Tirechan's  Collections  and  he  shows  that  the  contention  is  untenable 
on  historical  grounds.     {Celtic  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  84-95).     In  fact 
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the  whole  subject  of  Patrick's  sojourn  on  the  continent  for  thirty  years 
seems  to  run  directly  in  the  teeth  of  certain  statements  in  his  Confts- 
sion.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  two  bishops,  Amator  and  Ger- 
manus  and  our  author  when  confronted  with  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  Confession  gets  over  the  diflficulty  by  suggesting  that  he  applied 
himself  less  to  the  study  of  beiUs  lettres  than  to  nourishing  himself  by 
piety  and  instructing  himself  in  dogmas,  (p.  47).  Patrick  is  credited 
with  having  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  whose  teaching  he  as- 
similated in  a  remarkable  way  so  that  "his  theological  teaching  is  most 
orthodox"  (p.  47).  Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
"apostolic  work  of  the  saint"  and  when  one  remembers  what  he  did 
for  Ireland  the  space  devoted  to  him  is  but  his  due. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  and  Mod- 
asticism  and  in  a  prefatory  section  the  value  of  the  **Lives"  of  Celtic 
saints  is  referred  to.  The  abundance  of  the  material  is  noticed  but  the 
defects  of  these  "Lives"  are  also  pointed  out.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  written  three,  four  or  five  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  persons 
whose  work  they  profess  to  describe.  Their  clumsy  improbabilities. 
their  incoherences,  and  anachronisms  render  them  but  very  doubtful 
helps  at  times.  Another  difficulty  noted  by  an  author  which  every  stu- 
dent of  Celtic  hagiology  must  have  also  felt  is  that  many  of  the  saints — 
Irish  in  particular,  have  the  same  name.  For  instance,  our  author  has 
counted  up  no  less  than  a  hundred  Colmans.  These  biographers  de- 
lighted in  recounting  the  marvellous,  and  the  more  marvellous  the 
stories  the  more  pleasing  they  were  to  their  clientele.  The  sober  facts 
of  history  were  too  tame  for  a  credulous  age.  In  view  of  all  this  the 
resolution  of  our  author  to  use  of  these  sources  with  "une  grande 
circonspection"  is  eminently  wise. 

The  Monasticisra  of  the  Celtic  Church  is  one  of  its  best  known  and 
outstanding  features.  It  is  not  simply  that  monastic  orders  existed 
within  its  pale  but  as  Skene  says:  "The  entire  Church  appears  to 
have  been  monastic,  and  her  whole  clergy  embraced  within  the  fold 
of  the  monastic  rule"  {Cettic  Scotland  II,  42).  This  is  a  feature  unique 
in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  church  and  neither  in  the  Latin  or 
Greek  churches  do  we  find  its  parallel.  Dom  Gongaud,  however,  is  not 
willing  to  admit  that  all  the  clergy  were  monks  and  holds  that  there 
was  an  order  of  "clerge  Soulier"  (p.  67)  and  as  his  authority  he  quotes 
from  a  fragment  of  a  penitential  wrongly  attributed  to  Gildas  contain- 
ing the  following  canon  :  "Si  vcro  sine  monachi  voto  presbiter  aut 
diaconus  peccaverit,  sicut  monachus  sine  gradu  sic  peniteat"  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs*  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  I,  114).  At  p.  84  he  says  he  agrees  with  Warren 
who  says  that  the  Celtic  Church  was  "prcsque  exclusivement  monas- 
tiquc."  But  in  turning  up  the  reference  Warren  is  stronger  than  these 
words  indicate:  "Not  only  was  it  (monasiicisml  a  feature,  as  it  is  in 
the  other  churches  East  and  West,  which  comprise  a  regular  and  se- 
cular side  by  side  but  the  first  church  in  these  islnnds  seems  to  hiive 
been  at  one  lime  so  far  entirely  monastic  in  its  character  that  its  hier- 
archy consisted  of  secular  clergy  almost  exclusively,  a  smaller  pr*e<t- 
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bood  being,  if  not  unknown,  at  most  an  inconsiderable  minority  {Liturgy 
and  Ritual  of  tkt  Ctitic  Church,  p.  12).  Ireland  furnishes  us  with  the 
best  illustration  of  Celtic  monasticism.  It  differed  not  only  from  the 
monasticism  of  a  Latin  church  in  the  point  already  referred  to  but 
also  in  this  that  women  were  also  members  of  the  monastic  institution. 
That  Irish  monasticism  was  introduced  by  Patrick  is  generally  recog- 
nized but  whence  had  it  its  origin^  Some,  as  Warren,  hold  that  it  came 
from  the  East,  but  this  view  is  now  generally  set  aside.  In  all  likeli* 
hood,  it  came  to  Ireland  through  Patrick's  contact  with  Martin  of 
Tours.  It  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  as  an  institution 
tet  about  educational  work  with  a  zeal  and  a  zest  that  made  the 
Irish  schools  renowned  as  seminaries  of  learning.  At  Qonard  3000 
students  were  under  Finnian's  direction  and  other  noted  missionaries 
had  almost  equal  numbers  under  their  tuition  (p.  82)  A  brief  para- 
graph is  given  to  the  Culdees.  Since  Reeves'  masterly  monograph  on  the 
Cuidecs  of  th<  British  Islands  appeared  in  1864  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  for  thoroughness  and  research  has  appeared.  This  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  much  new  material  has  come  to  light  as  late  as  some 
of  the  publications  of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  a  material  that  is 
lying  ready  at  hand  for  some  enthusiast  to  arrange  it  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  other  subjects  treated  under  the  general  heading  Monasticism 
are  the  rules  of  the  monasteries,  religious  vows,  the  Celtic  monastery, 
women  and  monasticism.  the  ascetic  life. 

Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  the  Britains  in  Armorica.  The  causes  and 
date  of  the  emigration  are  referred  to  and  their  settlement  in  Armorica. 
The  organization  of  the  Armorican  Church  in  Brittany  as  far  as  the 
abbot-bishops  were  concerned  was  similar  to  that  of  Ireland.  In 
Brittany  as  in  the  Isles  the  monastic  element  was  predominant  (p.  124.) 
and  as  late  as  the  gth  century  not  only  the  chapels  but  the  parish 
churches  were  the  private  property  of  laymen  (p.  125).  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Britons  held  out  long  for  the  recognition  of  the  Bishop 
of  Dot  as  their  metropolitan  but  the  Roman  pontiffs  opposed  their 
aspirations  and  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  III  dated  1st  June.  1199,  the 
Bishop  of  Dol  is  asked  to  renounce  his  imaginary  rights  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Tours;  this  Dom  Gongaud  designates: 
"L'Emancipatinn  de  Teglise  de  Bretagne."  Attention  is  called  at  this 
point  to  an  interesting  remark  of  M.  Foumicr  in  his  Etude  sur  Us 
Fausses  Decritales  {Revue  d' historic  eccUsiastiquc  VII.  761-784)  that 
the  abuses  existing  in  the  Celtic  Oiurch  of  Brittany  arc  the  very 
abuses  which  the  authors  of  the  False  Decretals  of  Isidore  sought  to 
remedy.  This  leads  him  to  locate  'Tateticr  pseudo-isidorien"  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tours  in  the  vicinity  of  Brittany  probably  at  Mans  (p.  153.) 

In  Chapter  V  attention  is  directed  to  the  remarkable  activity  of  the 
Irish  missionaries.  They  found  their  way  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  The 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  and  the  far  north  of  Scotland  were  vis- 
ited by  ihcm.  Traces  of  their  itineraries  are  to  be  found  in  the  place-^ 
names  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  people;  Dr.  Jakobsen,  the  foremast 
Norse  scholar  of  his  day  in  his  researches  connected  with  the  old  Norse 
came    across    many   instances   that   pointed    to    the    presence    of    these 
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Celtic  missionaries  and  in  the  northeni  counties  of  Scotland  there  are 
indubitable  evidences  in  the  place-names  of  the  territory  traversed  by 
the  Pictish  missionaries  and  their  tnuinntir  or  associates.  The  Norse 
ose  two  words  in  designating  the  missionaries — monkr  (monks)  and 
papas  (priests)  whether  these  arc  synonomous  or  not  Dr.  Jakobscn  will 
noc  venture  to  say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  distinction,  though 
It  can  scarcely  be  the  distinction  wc  make  in  modern  times  between 
fvonks  and  priests.  The  great  work  carried  on  by  Coluinba  among  the 
Dalriadic  Scots  and  his  mission  to  the  Northern  Picts  belong  to  a  later 
period  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  as  far  as  Scotland  U  concerned 
there  is  need  oi'  dearly  noting  that  Cokiniba's  work  was  largely  con- 
6ned  to  the  Scots  (though  of  course  not  altogether)  while  the  Northern 
Picts  were  evangelised  by  missionaries  of  their  own  race  from  Ireland. 
This  is  nuiably  the  case  with  Doiian.  who  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  one  of  early  missionaries  whose  life  was  taken  frum  him 
thoug'h  it  can  be  scarcely  be  said  thai  it  was  for  his  faith.  There  is  an 
mtcrrsting  section  on  the  methods  adopted  by  the  missionaries  in 
gang  from  place  to  place  (p.  i6o).  They  wcwt  forth  in  bands,  usually 
about  a  doxen.  sometimes  more.  Each  band  or  muinntir  had  a  chief. 
They  5et  up  little  cells  or  huts — the  modem  kiils  or  kils  so  common  ia 
place-names.  These  kils  perpetuated  their  names  for,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Haddan,  the  Celts  named  thfir  churches  after  the  found' 
grs  and  not,  as  the  Latin  church,  after  foreign  sanits.  So  that  wherever 
fOO  come  across  a  church  named  after  a  Celtic  saint  you  can  invari- 
ably conclu«Ii^  that  he  had  founded  the  church  unless,  of  course,  the 
name  has  bctn  tampered  with  in  later  times  by  the  Roman  church. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  Oiurches 
are  dealt  with  at  some  length  (Chap.  VI).  These  are  the  Easter  Con- 
troversy, the  Celtic  tonsure,  the  administration  of  baptism,  Hpisccpat 
consecration.  Dom  Gongaud  accepts  the  late  Bishop  Dowdcn's  theory 
as  to  the  Celtic  tonsure  {Ah  Examination  of  original  Documents  on 
the  Question  of  the  Form  of  the  Celtic  Tonsure.-Proc,  Soc.  Antiq., 
Scotland.  iJ^5-g6.  p.  325-337).  Briefly  stated,  the  two  tonsures  may  be 
described  as  follows:  The  Roman  tonsure  was  formed  by  the  top  of 
the  head  being  shaved  close,  and  a  circle  or  crown  of  hair  left  to  grow 
around  it.  while  the  Celtic,  like  the  Roman,  showed  a  fringe  of  hair  in 
froac.  yet  the  top  of  the  head  was  not  shaved  beyond  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear,  so  that  viewed  from  behind  there  was  nothing  that  marked 
the  ecclesiastic  or  monk  from  the  ordinary  layman.  According  to  the 
Latin  Church  there  must  be  three  bishops  present  to  render  an  Episco- 
pal ordination  canonical  but  in  the  Celtic  Church  one  bishop  was  suffi- 
cient The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  episcopal  government  was 
absolutely  unknown  in  it  And  neither  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian 
need  spend  time  iryingf  to  shew  how  near  the  Celtic  Church  is  to  their 
own  particular  system  of  church  government  for  had  features  which 
both  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  if  consistent  must  reject.  The 
differences  beteen  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  Church  are  recognized  by 
some  to  have  been  triBing  white  others  again,  such  as  Warren  and 
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most  recently  Dr.  Heron,  shew  that  the  differences  were  scHous  enough 
(CtUU  Church  in  Ireland,  Chap.  III). 

Chapters  are  given  to  the  Clergy  and  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 
(Chap.  VII);  Intellectual  Culture  and  Theological  Teaching  (Chap. 
VIII);  Liturgy  and  Private  Devotion  (Chap.  IX);  The  Christian 
Arts  (Chap.  X)  and  finally  The  Gradual  Weakening  of  the  Particular 
Celtic  Churches  (Chap.  XI).  All  these  subjects  arc  dealt  with  in  the 
same  able  and  painstaking  way.  There  is  a  fairness  and  broadminded- 
ncss  in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  that  one  does  not  usually 
associate  with  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Church.  That  Dom  Gongaud's 
sympathies  lie  that  way  is  evident  enough  as  we  notice  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome — it  is  a  case  of  "La  rcforme  ecclesiastiquc  en 
Irlandc"  and  "Les  refurmes  ccclesiastiques  en  Ecosse."  But  we  have 
here  no  attempt  to  Vaticanizc  the  Celtic  Church.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough 
treatments  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  has  received  and  while  the 
subject  is  one  bristling  with  controversy  our  author  has  conducted  the 
discussion  of  his  theme  admirably.  An  invaluable  bibliography  (pp. 
vii-xxxv)  helps  to  give  a  completeness  to  the  book, 

9¥ick,  Scotland.  D.  Beaton 

La  Reformation  et  la  RfevoLunoN :     La  Reforme  et  le  Moyen-Age; 
La  Reforme  et  les  Temps   Moderncs.     Deux  Conferences  donnces 
dans  le  salle  de  la  Societe  dVncouragement  pour  I'industrie,  le   17 
et  le  21  avril  1910.    Par  E.  Doumercue.  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  libre  de 
Thcologic  de  Montauban.    Editions  de  Foi  et  Vie,  48,  Rue  de  Lille, 
Paris.     1910.     i2mo,  pp.  69. 
Readers  of  this  Re\'iew  will  not  have  forgotten  the  instructive  article 
by  Dean   Doumerguc  entitled  Calvin :  Efigone  or  Creator    which  was 
published  in  its  number  for  January  1909   (pp.  52-104).     They  will  be 
glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  message  of  that  article  by  these  two  stirring 
addresses,  in  which  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  it  is  presented 
afresh,  in  moving  discourse  which  rises  to  the  height  of  genuine  elo- 
quence.   Their  theme  is,  stated  baldly,  the  relation  of  the  Reformation, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Middle-Ages,  on  the  other,  to  Modem  Times; 
it  really  is,  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  as  the  conservator  of  all  t^at 
was  good  in  the  old  world,  the  fertile  source  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
new     world.      In     the     first    address     Dean     Doumcrgue    confronts 
those  who  declare  that  the  Reformation  merely  continued  the  Middle 
Ages,    and    Modem    life    had    its    birth    only    in    the    EnliRhtcnmcnt 
of  the  eighteenth  cntury;  in  the  second  he  confronts  those  who  declare 
that  the  Reformation  merely  broke  the  way  for  the  Revolution  and  is 
chargeable   with  all   the  portentous   fruits  of   that  upheaval.     His   an- 
swer to  the  first  contention  is  that  the  Reformation  can  be  confounded 
with  the  Middle  Ages  only  by  those  who  confound  the  Middle  A^es 
with  Christianity.    For  that  in  the  Middle  Apes  which  the  Reformation 
bos  preserved  is  only  its  Christianity^— its  Christianity  cleansed,  how- 
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•ever,  from  tliat  which  made  the  Christianity  of  the  MiddlcAges  what 
we  always  think  of  when  we  call  ilu'ir  name,  viz.,  Romanism.  And  in 
cleansing  Christianity  from  Romanism,  it  struck  the  shackles  off  of  man 
and  society  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  individual,  a  new  social  order,  n 
new  industry,  in  one  word,  to  the  modern  world.  His  answer  to  the 
second  contention  is  that  the  Reformation  can  be  confounded  with  the 
Revolution  only  by  those  who  confound  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
spirit  from  slavery  to  its  fellows  with  the  casting  off  from  the  hu- 
man spirit  of  dependence  on  and  obligation  to  its  maker.  For  whal  in 
the  Revolution  may  claim  to  be  derived  from  the  Reformation  is  only 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual;  that  exaltation  of  self  and 
mocking  at  duty  which  accompany  the  emancipation  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  Reformation. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  the  Reformation  has  conserved  the  Middle 
Agca,— this  is  not  the  opinion,  says  Dean  Doumcrquc  slyly,  of  Rome 
itself.  How  would  it  do  to  tell  a  Caraffa  or  a  Torquemada:  "You 
arc  making  a  mistake !  The  Reformation  is  nothing  but  a  rcfmement 
of  your  own  ideas  and  your  own  methods ;  what  it  really  docs  is 
just  to  make  Ihem  more  efficacious,  more  durable;  it  assures  you  of 
two-hundred,  it  may  be  a  thousand,  years  of  longer  life;  the  Calvinists 
— ^they  arc  really  your  saviour.  Instead  of  burnmg  them,  you  should 
thank  them."  This  has  not  hitherto  been  the  Roman  view.  If  it  is  the 
true  view,  what  a  blunder  has  been  the  desolation  of  the  Netherlands, 
England,  Germany,  France,  Hungary,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  Inqui- 
sition has  accomplished  in  Italy  and  Spain!  Nor  does  the  mo<lem  irre- 
sponsible individualism  quite  recognize  the  Reformation  as  its  source. 
"It  is  true, — and  we  are  glad  to  recognize  it — that  in  breaking  down 
all  the  slaveries  of  man  to  other  men,  that  is,  in  declaring  that  between 
the  believer  and  Ood  there  is  neither  church  nor  priest  nor  any  man 
whatever,  the  Reformation  was,  as  over  against  the  Middle  Ages,  an 
explosion  of  individuahsm.  But,  gentlemen,  individualism  is  a  word,  and 
we  must  never  let  ourselves  be  duped  by  words,  whether  by  way  of 
being  seduced  by  them  or  by  way  of  being  frightened  by  them.  .  .  , 
Let  us  look  the  reality  in  the  face.  And  this  is  the  reahty.  According 
to  the  individualism  of  the  Revolution,  man  is  good.  This  is  the  initial, 
fondamental,  great  dogma  proclaimed  by  the  gospel  of  Jean-Jacques. 
.  .  .  Jean-Jacques  did  not  invent  this  dogma;  it  is  part  of  the  great 
dogma  of  all  paganisms  past  and  future,  wc  may  say,  indeed,  of 
paganism  .  .  .  Such  is  the  individual  according  to  paganism  and 
the  confession  of  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Revolution.  And 
the  individual  according  to  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion? Many  of  you  know  it  by  heart:  it  is  repeated  by  the  Protestants 
every  Sunday  in  their  churches:  'Lord  God,  eternal  and  almighty 
Father,  we  acknowledge  and  confess  before  Thy  Holy  Majesty,  that 
we  are  poor  sinners,  born  in  corru|nion,  prone  to  evil,  incapable  of 
ourselves  of  any  good,  who  trangress  every  day  and  in  divers  man- 
ners Thy  holy  commandments,  by  which  we  merit  in  Thy  just  judgment 
condemnation  and  death.' — A  confession  against  which  a  child  of  the 
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Revolution  has  protested  with  a  passion,  derived,  as  we  may  believe, 
from  another  pagan,  Cclsus,  disciple  of  Fronto;  *No  one  can  enter, 
erect,  this  paradise  whose  gates  grace  alone  opens;  we  must  go  in  on  all 
fours.*  Thus,  gentlemen,  on  one  side  the  individual  is — good,  according 
to  Pelagius  and  according  to  Rousseau.  The  Middle  Ages  said  the 
individual  is  good;  to  correct  his  faults  only  external  things  are 
needed,  such  as  the  ecclesialica!  organization,  with  its  sacramrnts  and 
indulgences ;  the  Revolution  has  continued  to  say  the  individual  is 
good  and  to  correct  his  errors  only  external  things  are  needed,  such 
as  political  and  social  laws.  While  on  the  other  side,  the  individual  is 
according  to  Calvin,  bad.  and  to  correct  his  errors  and  to  expiate  his 
sins,  not  all  the  ecclcsiatical  organizations  and  not  all  the  political  con- 
stitutions, not  all  the  Middle  Ages  and  not  all  the  Revolution  can  suffice, 
because  he  needs  to  he  created  anew  by  God — nothing  less.  And  there- 
fore, cither  we  must  contend  that  paganism  has  given  birth  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  Pelagianisni  has  given  birth  to  Calvinism,  or  else  we  must 
recognize  that  the  individual  according  to  C-alvin  is  as  contrary  to 
the  individual  according  to  the  Revolution,  as  to  the  individual  accord- 
ing to  the  Middle  Ages;  nay  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  recognize 
that  the  individualism  of  the  Revolution  might  come  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  that  the  individualism  of  the  Revolution  could  never  come 
from  the  Reformation!" 

We  have  been  tempted  to  quote  this  long  passage  because  it  fairly 
represents  both  the  tone  of  Dean  Doumerguc's  argument  and  the  qual- 
ity of  his  eloquence.  The  gist  of  his  contention  at  this  particular  point 
is  that  the  Reformation  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man  indeed,  but  recog- 
nizing this  man  as  wicked,  surrounded  these  rights  with  guarantees, 
by  which  alone  they  could  be  protected ;  the  Revolution  proclaiming 
man  to  be  good,  casts  off  alt  guarantees,  and  leaves  man  helpless  before 
the  corruptions  which  assai!  him  and  drown  his  boasted  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity  in  licence,  tyranny  and  slavery.  The  Addresses  must 
be  read  .it  large,  however,  that  their  ^/ijh  may  be  appreciated.  It  is 
too  liltlc  to  say  that  they  make  good  their  contention.  They  cover  the 
enemy  with  confusion  and  fill  the  reader  with  enthusiasm  for  that 
Protestantism,  taught  by  Calvin,  which  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfieux 

Lr-nEvseiLDEK  aus  dkr  Geschichte  de»  Christlichen  Kirch£.  Fiir 
lutherische  Leser  Nordamerikas  ausgewahit  und  bearbeitcl  von 
E.  A.  WiLH.  Kral'SZ,  Professor  am  Concnrdia-Seminar  zu  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  St  Louis.  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.  191 1. 
4to,  pp.  viii  -h  800. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  the  laity  of  the  church  have  the  disposition  to 
read  such  works  as  the  one  before  us,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
from  time  to  time  the  history  of  the  church  is  re-written  in  popular 
form  for  the  edi6cation  of  the  lait}'.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  good 
example  of  the  printer's  art  in  the  first  place  and  full  of  instruction  re- 
garding the  growth  of  the  church  also.    It  contains  upwards  of  forty 
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illustrations,  some  of  them  occupying  a  doable  page,  many  of  them  beioif 
copies  of  masterpieces  of  Christian  art,  others  being  portraits  of  more 
modem  leaders.  Besides  these  there  are  several  colored  reproductions 
from  early  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Luther's  Catechism  of  1529.  As  to 
the  matter,  in  forty-two  sections  the  author  gives  brief  sketches  of  im- 
portant events  or  phases  of  the  churches  life  from  apostolic  times  down 
10  our  own  times,  the  Lutheranism  in  American  being  treated  in  the  last 
three  chapters,  concerning  Muhlenberg,  Walthcr  and  Wyneken  respec- 
tively. Prof.  Krausz.  of  course,  has  had  Lutheranism  in  mind  in  pre- 
paring the  volume,  as  indeed  he  says  he  writes  especially  for  Luther- 
ans. This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  prominence  given  to  Lather 
(about  a  hundred  pages)  but  also  from  his  avoidance  of  the  Calvinistic 
cfaarches.  John  Calvin,  indeed,  is  given  fourteen  pages,  but  these  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  showing  how  harsh  and  ungenial  he  was  and  with 
what  strictures  he  disciplined  Geneva  (Luther's  gaiety  is  favorably 
contrasted  with  it),  but  the  reformation  in  Scotland  and  the  struggles 
in  Holland  receive  no  recognition.  Still  the  book  is  a  handsome  and 
oscful  one. 
Princeton,  Kerk  D.  Macmiixan. 

Famous  Places  op  the  Reformed  Churches.    A  Religious  Guidebook 
to  Europe.     By  Rev.  Prof.  James  I.  Goon.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Re- 
formed Church  History  in  the  Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.     Together  with  a  chapter  by  Rev. 
Marcus  Brownson,  D.D.,    Philadelphia:    Heidelberg  Press.    1910. 
Pp.  445. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  most  entertaining  book.    Pro- 
fessor Good  has  evidently  had  sufficient  experience  with  travellers  to 
know  what  is  required  in  a  popular  guide  book.     Arranging  his  niatter 
according  to  localities  he  has  given  us  nothing  less  than  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  (not  the  doctrines!  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Europe  from  the  sixteenth  century  until  the  present  day.     And  what  a 
ilory  it  is!    What  heroism,  what  sufFering,  what  faithfulness  in  almost 
impossible  circumstances,  what  successes  and  what    failures  are  again 
[ht   to  mind  by   this   little   volume!     A   well-told   incident   brings 
idly   before  us   the   seige   of   Leyden.    the   hunted   "Church   in   the 
Desert,"    the    fleeing    Huguenots,    the    battle    of    the    Boyne.      Nor    is 
Prof  Good  interested  only  in  the  days  of  struggle.     He  tells  also  of 
more  recent  progress,  of  the  revivals  of  the  last  century  in  Switzerland. 
Bohemia,  and  elsewhere;  of  the  founding  of  Bible  societies  and  mission- 
ary societies;  and  with  an  eye  true  to  the  tourist's  interest  he  has  run 
soch  things  to  the  ground,  telling  the  story  of  the  individual  responsible 
and  setting  him  in  his  proper  surroundings.     Altogether  this  is  a  very 
handy  book  for  the  Protestant  and  especially  the  Reformed  tourist  to 
put  in  his  bag  before  starting  for  Europe. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  we  wish  to  say.  The  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  have  in  brief  compass  some  account  of  the  Reformed  Church- 
es on  the  Continent  cannot  do  better  than  buy  this  one.  As  we  said,  there 
is  very  little  of  doctrine  in  it,  but  many  of  our  American  readers  will  be 
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surprised  to  find  in  what  far  away  corners  of  Europe  the  Reformed 
Theology  held  its  place  through  the  dark  years  of  perF^ecution,  and  is 
now  under  more  tolerant  governments  beginning  to  show  its  power. 

The  chapter  on  Edinburgh  is  by  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Brownson.  and  what 
has  been  said  of  the  work  as  a  whole  applies  equally  well  to  it.  An 
appendix  gives  a  list  of  some  hfty  odd  churches  on  the  Continent  where 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  services  are  held  in  English;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  index.    The  book  deserves  one. 

Princtton,  ECejir  D.  Macmillan. 

Beithage  zuk  Byzantineschen  Kultubgescbichte  au  Ausgang  des 
IV  Jahrhunderts  aus  den  Schriften  des  Johannes  Chbysos- 
TOMOS.  Von  Rev.  J.  Milton  Vance,  Dr.  Phil.  (Jena),  Mercer  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Instruction,  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.  Jcna»  1907.  Universitatsbuchdruckerei,  G.  Neuenhahn. 
8vo.  pp.  82. 

Dr.  Vance's  book  is  unfortunately  not  on  sale,  being  a  dissertation 
which  was  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Jena,  and  as 
such,  privately  printed.  We  had  already  seen  notices  of  it,  and  were 
glad  when  it  came  into  our  hands  for  review.  After  reading  it  wc  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  young  author  on  his  first  Arbeit,  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  may  continue  his  work  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  an  English  edition  of  the  present 
essay  enlarged,  perhaps,  from  the  literature  with  which  he  shows  him- 
self acquainted,  would  prove  popular  as  well  as  useful.  What  Dr. 
Vance  has  done  is  to  go  through  the  works  of  the  Christian  preacher 
and  bishop.  John  Chrysostom,  and  cull  from  them  whatever  relates  to 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  time.  Of  course  Chrysostom  never 
dreamed  of  his  works  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they  do  not 
therefore  yield  a  completed  picture.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  one  of  his  day,  probably,  better  acquainted  with  the  people,  and 
his  popular  sermons  are  necessarily  full  of  references  to  the  manner 
of  life,  the  customs,  superstitions,  pastimes  and  faults  of  his  contempor- 
aries. These  references  Dr.  Vance  has  gathered  and  arranged  nicely  in 
thirteen  short  chapters,  practically  without  comment  of  his  own,  $0 
that  we  get,  immediately  as  possible,  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  capita!  of  the  Eastern  empire,  just  at  the  time  when  airis-' 
tianity  in  the  flush  of  victory  was  attempting  to  dominate  the  world. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Maci*uxan. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Church  History.  By  W.  J.  McGutthuh^ 
Ph.D..  (Berlin).  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Soutli- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Louisville,  Ky., 
U.  S.  A. :     Baptist  World  Publishing  Co.     igo8.     Pp.  264. 

Prof.  McGlothlin's  volume  is  what  its  title  implies,  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  Church  History.  It  is  written  for  English-speaking  students 
and  assumes  that  they  have  at  hand  some  half  dozen  manuals  represent- 
ing almost  as  many  confessional  standpoints  .and  that  they  will  read 
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them.  The  purpose  of  the  Guide  is  "to  present  the  essentials  of  church 
history  in  a  form  so  compact  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  be  easily  re- 
membered, and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  student  to  wider  reading 
on  the  various  subjects,"  There  are  no  maps  and  the  tables  given  in 
the  twelve-page  appendix  relate  only  to  the  names  and  dates  ni  rulers 
and  councils.  A  second  edition — which  we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
necessary — might  be  enhanced  by  additional  tables  in  which  heresies, 
theological  views  of  the  schoolmen,  the  monkish  orders,  the  views  of 
the  reformers,  and  other  such  matters  were  presented  in  parallel  col- 
umns. And  should  not  a  student  be  encouraged  to  read  Milman  and 
Neander  ? 

As  a  guide  this  book  may  be  highly  commended.     It  is  brief,  con- 
cise and  unpartisan.     The  student  who  conscientiously  takes  the  course 
prescribed  here  will  know  a  great  deal  of  church  history  and  about 
^m  church  history. 

^^M  Princeton.  K.  D.  Macmillan. 
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KuBxcEFAsSTE  KiRCBCNCESCBicBTE  FUK  Studierende.  Besonders  zum 
Gebrauch  bei  Repetitionen  von  Lie.  Theol.  H,  Appel.  Teil  2: 
Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittclalters,  Mit  verschicdcnen  Tabellen  und 
Karten.  Leipzig:  A,  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf. 
1910.  SS.  viii,  292.  Price  3.80  m. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  not  come  into  our  hands.  The 
purpose  of  the  author  is  to  provide  students  with  a  means  of  recalling 
and  organizing  the  results  of  work  in  the  classroom  and  library.  It  may 
be  used  for  "cramming",  but  the  author  hopes  it  will  not  be.  In  any 
such  work  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the 
material;  completeness  and  even  accuracy,  as  an  omission  or  occasional 
pse  is  easily  rectified,  are  secondary.  With  this  understanding  Lie. 
ppcl's  book  may  be  highly  commended.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
ace  is  devoted  to  tables,  by  which  the  reader  can  sec  at  a  glance  the 
succession  and  to  some  extent  the  logical  connection  of  related  events 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  These  tables  have  reference  to  the 
Eastern  Emperors  and  the  monophysitic  quarrels,  the  crusades,  missions 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  regulations  concerning  Papal  elections,  the 
councils,  Knightly  orders,  lay  orders,  bulls,  scholasticism,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  more  familiar  lists  of  popes,  rulers,  noteworthy  events,  synchron- 
isms, topical,  personal  »nd  geographical  indices.  As  a  further  aid.  two 
double  pages  of  maps  are  appended,  of  which  the  first  is,  as  far  as  we 
have  tested  it,  a  good  working  map  of  central  Europe;  of  the  second 
which  contains  eight  smaller  maps  of  the  outlying  districts,  not  so 
much  can  he  said. 

In  the  narrative  portions  the  writer  has  been  able  to  compress  a  really 
remarkable  amount  of  information  within  very  small  compass.  We  find 
not  only  the  bare  facts  concerning  say  Francis  of  Assisi  or  John  Wiclif, 
but  get  some  idea  of  the  progression  of  their  thinking  and  working,  and 
a  brief  and  sane  estimate  of  their  lives.  The  chief  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  and  others  are  named  and  frequently  a  brief  summary  added. 
The  author  frequently  allows  himself  to  forget  the  objectivity  which 
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should  characterize  a  reference  book  of  this  kind,  and  his  own  judg- 
ments   arc    often    lacking    in    depth    and    discernment.      But    in    spite 
of   this,   Lie.   Appel    has   produced   the   best   compendium   of   its   kind 
(Heussi's  Kompendium  has  a  different  purpose). 
Princeton.  Ksool  D.   Macmillan. 


CCNTHALHItAGeN      DER      DOGMATllE      LN      D£R     GEt^ENWAJtT.        Scchs     Vofle- 

tungen   von   Dr.   LuowiG  Ihmels,  o.   Professor  dcr  Theologie   in 
Leipzig.     Leipzig;     A.  Deichcrt'sche  Vorlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf. 
1911.    Ss.  188.   . 
The  author  of  these  lectures  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  articles 
and   pamphlets   on    theological   subjects,   and   especially   by  his   larger 
work  on  the  nature  and  grounds  of  Christian  certitude — Die  christiiche 
IVahrhcilsgewUsheit,  ihr  tetscr  Orund  und  ihre  Entstehung.     In   the 
present  six  lectures  he  discusses  some  of  the  central  questions  of  Syste- 
matic Theology,  with  especial  reference  to  current  theological  thought. 
These  questions  are  not  only  "central" :  they  are  vital  to  the  Christian 
Faith  as  can  be  seen  by  simply  giving  the  topics  of  the  lectures  in  order 
—Faith  and  Dogma.  The  Essence  of  Christianity  and  its  "Absoluteness" 
or   Finality,   The   Nature  of   Revelation,   The   Person   of   Christ,   The 
Work  of  Christ,  and  the  Certitude  of  Faith. 

The  lectures  arc  not  disconnected  discussions  of  these  subjects ; 
there  is  a  logical  progress  leading  from  one  topic  to  the  next,  which 
gives  the  volume  a  certain  unity  and  completeness.  Thus  Prof.  Ihmels 
begins  by  raising  the  question  as  to  the  validity  and  usefulness  of 
Dogmatics  in  general,  which  leads  him  to  point  out  the  essential  place 
of  doctrine  in  Christianity  over  against  Dreyer's  demand  for  an  "un- 
dogmatic  Christianity".  Having  shown  the  necessity  for  dogma,  Ihmels 
criticises  Kaftan's  demand  for  a  '*new  dogma",  seeking  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  "old  dogma"  in  the  present  time.  This  leads  naturally 
10  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  since  "absoluteness** 
or  finality  is  found  to  be  an  essential  element  in  Christianity  conceived 
as  a  communion  with  God  throuRh  Christ,  the  finality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  next  defended  again«;t  the  position  of  Troeltsch.  Ihmels 
rests  this  claim  of  Christianity  on  Christian  experience  and  on  the 
Christian  revelation.  Consequently  the  decision  of  this  question  as 
to  the  finality  of  the  Christian  religion  rests  ultimately  on  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  lecture. 
Ihmels  rejects  what  he  calls  the  intellectualistic  idea  of  revelation  of 
the  old  Dogmatics.  He  finds  the  beginnings  of  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
a  more  adequate  idea  in  Schleicrmacher  and  especially  in  Rothe.  He 
criticises,  however,  the  views  of  Rothe  and  Kaftan,  and  then  proceeds 
to  expound  his  own  view,  emphasizing  the  idea  of  a  revelation  through 
the  great  Christian  facts,  and  showing  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
for  what  is  called  a  "word-revelation"  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
facts.  The  nature  of  this  revelation,  however,  depends  ultimately  on 
the  Person  of  Christ,  since  He  is  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Consequently  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  occupy  the 
next  two  lectures.     The  volume  closes  with  a  lecture  on  the  Ground 
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of  Christian  Certitude,  in  which  Ihmcis  criticises  the  views  of  Kaftan 
and  Troellsch,  sets  forth  his  agreement  in  general  with  Frank  in  seek- 
ing the  ground  of  Christian  certitude  in  Christian  experience,  and 
finally  indicates  the  points  in  which  he  differs  from  Frank,  both  in 
respect  to  the  central  element  in  Christian  experience  and  to  the  way 
in  which  it  affords  basis  for  Christian  certitude. 

Professor  Ihmels*  general  theological  position  is  somewhat  eclectic. 
He  is  "conservative"  or  "positive"  in  that  he  asserts  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the  Godward  refer- 
ence of  the  Atonement.  He  shows  strongly  the  influence  of  Frank 
and  the  Erlangen  theology  in  the  place  given  to  Christian  experience 
as  the  chief  ground  of  Christian  faith,  and  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
"experimental"  diaractcr  of  reh'giotis  knowledge,  and,  though  much  of 
his  polemic  is  directed  against  RitschI  and  Kaftan,  he  is  not  uninflu- 
enced by  those  theologians. 

The  main  defect  in  the  volume  is  its  loo  concessive  spirit  and  meth- 
od. This  is  not  only  detrimental  to  its  scientific  value ;  it  leads  the 
author  into  inconsistencies  and  ambiguous  statements  which  mar  an 
otherwise  clear  presentation  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  important  instances. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  author's  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  revelation  (pp.  55-5o).  He  emphasizes  the  idea  that  revela- 
tion is  primarily  a  self-manifestation  of  God  in  history,  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  chiefly  a  revelation  through  historic  facts.  He  makes  this 
the  basis  of  his  criticism  of  the  conception  of  revelation  in  the  **old 
Dogmatics,"  which,  according  to  Ihmels.  was  too  "intellcctualistic"  in 
that  it  conceived  of  revelation  as  the  "communication  of  truth"  by 
God  to  man.  He  has  the  same  fault  to  find  with  Rothe's  conception 
because  he  did  not  give  due  weight  to  the  historical  aspect  of  rcvcla- 
[tion.  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  old  "intellectualism"  since 
ic  ovcremphasiecd  the  element  in  revelation  which  he  called  Illumina- 
tion or  the  preparation  b>'  the  Spirit  of  the  mind  of  the  prophet  which 
was  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  revelation  through  the  great  his- 
toric facts.  On  the  other  hand  Kaftan.  Ihmcis  thinks,  while  in  a 
similar  danger  of  "intellectualism",  since  he  speaks  of  the  great  facts 
of  Christianity  as  themselves  "a  communication  of  truth",  nevertheless 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  necessity  for  a  revelation  through  words  in 
order  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts.  Ihmels'  idea  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  consists  primarily  in  God's  entering  history  for  man's 
salvation,  especially  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  order  that 
this  revebtion  may  be  interpreted,  understood,  and  reach  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  a  "word  revelation"  is  necessary,  and  this  is 
given  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Ihmels'  conception  of  revelation,  however,  is  not  clearly  thought  out 
nor  distinguished  sharply  from  the  views  he  is  opposing.  The  question 
arises — what  is  this  "word-revelation"  and  how  is  it  made?  H  it  is 
given  by  the  Spirit  and  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  Christian 
facts,  and  if  it  does  this  by  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  those 
facts,  then  it   is   difficult  to  see  in   what  respect   Ihmels'  view  differs 
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from  the  "old  view"  which  he  rejects  as  too  "intcHectualistic".  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  word-revelation  is  merely  a  spiritual  prepara- 
tion of  the  Prophet  or  Apostle,  to  enable  him  to  receive  the  fact- 
rcvelation,  then  his  view  would  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  that 
of  Rothc.  Moreover,  if  this  "wnrd-revelation",  or,  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  the  Scripture  doctrines,  arc  given  in  a  supernatural  manner  to 
man,  then  once  more  we  would  seem  to  have  the  "old  view" ;  whereas 
if  these  truths  are  not  supcmaiurally  given,  but  simply  the  result  of 
human  reflection  upon  the  Christian  facts,  then,  since  these  facts  by 
themselves  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  Revelation,  it  is  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  see  wherein  the  specific  character  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion consists. 

In  consequence  of  this  lack  of  deBnitencss,  Ihmels*  discussion  of  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  a  "specifically  supernatural**  revelation  over 
against  the  view  of  Troeltsch,  is  wavering  and  weak.  The  question 
raised  is  whether  the  historically  conditioned  character  of  Christianity 
is  compatible  with  its  claim  to  supernatural  origin.  The  answer  to  this 
question,  Ihmels  says,  depends  on  ihc  way  it  is  put.  The  question  he 
thinks,  is  not  whether  in  the  sphere  of  history  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  natural  and  what  is  supernatural;  but  whether  all 
(italics  mine)  historically  conditioned  events  arc  not  at  the  same  time 
the  effects  of  God's  action  in  history.  The  fact  that  Christianity  is 
"historically  conditioned"  cannot,  Ihmels  thinks,  be  urged  against  its 
supernatural  origin  unless  this  "universal  super  naturalism"  be  de- 
nied, and  this  would  do  away  with  all  religion.  This  "universal  super- 
naturalism",  however,  he  says,  does  not  militate  against  Christianity's 
claim  to  a  "specific  supernatiiralism",  because,  if  the  presence  of  God  in 
history  be  admitted,  there  is  no  ground  for  affirming  what  forms  it 
may  or  may  not  have  taken. 

But  this  is  no  reply  at  all  to  Troeltsch.  If  this  so  called  "universal 
aupcmaturalism"  is  just  God's  providential  control  of  all  history  and 
His  general  revelation  to  the  human  mind,  this  is  precisely  what 
Troeltsch  affirms,  and  no  adequate  ground  has  been  given  for  the 
claim  that  Christianity  rests  on  a  revelation  specifically  different  from 
that  in  all  religious  thought.  Nor  is  there  any  adequate  ground 
for  the  specifically  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  facts  or 
history.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  supernaturalism  involved 
in  Christianity's  claim  implies  a  direct  intrusion  by  God  into  the  sphere 
of  history  and  psychic  life  apart  from  second  causes,  then  the  fact 
of  the  so  called  "universal  supernaturalism"  or  in  other  words  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  specific  supernaturalism  of 
Christianity  which  Troeltsch  denies,  and  which  Ihmels  wishes  to  de- 
fend. 

The  cause  of  this  want  of  clearness  appears  to  be  a  concessiveness 
toward  the  anti-supcniaturalistic  tendencies  of  the  views  which  the 
author  is  attacking.     This  weakens  greatly  the  force  of  his  polemic. 

Another  striking  instance  of  this  concessive  spirit  is  seen  in  the  lec- 
ture on  the  Person  of  Christ  (pp.  81-103).  Ihmels  begins  by  going 
Straight  to  the  point  and  asserting  that  the  issue  is  between  those  who 
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rd  Christ  merely  as  a  religious  hero  and  those  who  affirm  His 
essential  Deity;  all  "mediating  attempts"  being  impossible.  The  author 
afirms  his  belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  gives  the  evidence  for  it. 
and  then  proceeds  to  a  sharp  criticism  of  Ritichl's  view  which  would 
reduce  our  Lord's  Deity  to  a  matter  of  religious  value  only.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  ihe  discussion  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  however,  Ihmelt 
deems  to  have  forgotten  all  that  he  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  lecture. 
Three  attempts,  he  says,  have  been  made  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  at 
once  divine  and  human.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  the  "self- 
emptying"  of  a  prc-existent  Being.  This  view  Ihmels  rejects  as  being 
cotttrary  to  the  unchangeablcness  of  God.  The  reason  for  Ihmels' 
identification  of  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  in  general  with  the  Kcnotic 
theory,  is  evidently  because  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Ihe  Two  Natures  without  which  the  Incarnation  cannot  be  conceived 
otherwise  than  as  involving  a  metamorphosis  of  God  into  man.  The 
second  attempt,  that  of  a  gradual  entrance  of  God  into  humanity, 
Qtrnels  also  rejects  as  unsatisfactory.  He  accepts  the  third  view 
which  he  says  attempts  to  make  clear  "how  the  divine  life  can  empty 
Itself  entirely  in  the  reality  of  a  human  life"  without  ceasing  to  be 
divine,  by  means  of  the  thought  of  the  divine  love  whose  very  nature 
it  is  to  sacrifice  itself.  If  we  ask,  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint, 
how  wc  are  to  conceive  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Christ,  Ihmels 
ays  that  this  is  simply  a  speciBc  form  of  the  old  metaphysical  diffi- 
culty as  lo  how  the  "eternal  God  can  enter  the  sphere  of  time  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  eternal."  These  metaphysical  questions,  he  says,  it 
is  not  possible  lo  answer. 

Bat  has  he  not  thus  abandoned  the  metaphysical  Deity  of  Christ  for 
which  he  so  strongly  contended  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture?  This 
*»olution"  of  the  Christological  problem  might  satisfy  one  who  be- 
fiered  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  in  whom  God's  love  was  supremely 
aaoifcsted:  but  Ihmels  rejected  this  view.  A  similar  mode  of  state- 
tnent  is  used  by  the  Kenotic  writers  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
DO  objection  to  the  Kenotic  theory  can  be  urged  from  the  unchange- 
ablcness of  God,  since  that  is  a  metaphysical  attribute,  whereas  God 
is  essentially  love.  But  what  meaning  can  the  above  "solution"  have 
for  Ihmels  who  has  just  strongly  asserted  the  essential  Deity  of 
Christ  ill  a  "metaphysicar*  sense,  and  affirmed  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  faith  these  metaphysical  Christological  questions  cannot 
be  aToided?  This  is  simply  another  instance  of  Ihmels*  concessiveness 
to  his  opponents  which  leads  him  into  inconsistencies  and  detracts 
from  the  value  of  these  lectures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  not  by  any  means  without  its  merits. 
Written  in  a  clear  style;  to  a  large  extent  clear  in  the  course  of  its 
thought:  showing  the  author's  thorough  acquaintance  with  modem 
theological  literature,  and  treating  each  topic  in  direct  relation  to 
the  present  state  of  its  discussion ;  this  volume  is  well  adapted  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  these  great  questions,  every  one  of 
which  is  vital  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Frincrton,  C  W.  Hodce. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

At   Onement   or   Reconciuation    with    God.     By   George   Coulsou 
Workman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Formerly  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis   and    Literature   in    Victoria   University.    Cobourg,   and 
latterly  in  Wcsleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal.     Fleming  H. 
Rcvell  Co..  New  York.  Chicago,  Toronto^  London*  and  Edinburgh : 
igii.     Pp.  2^7. 
This  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Moral  In- 
fluence theory  of  Atonement  is  the  Scriptural  view;  that  the  ideas  of 
expiation   and   propitiation  are  of  pagan  origin ;  and   that  such   ideas 
as  satisfaction,  penalty,  substitution,  and  imputation,  arc  inventions  of 
theologians   which   have  no  Scriptural  basis.     In  a  word,   Dr.   Work- 
man's view   is   that  the   work   of   Christ   is  simply   designed   to  bring 
the  sinner  tn  repentance  and  to  win  him  back   10  God   who   freely 
pardons  his  sin  as  soon  as  he  repents  of  it. 

In  the  boldness  with  which  Scripture  statements  arc  tortured  out 
of  their  natural  meaning,  the  author's  methods  of  exegesis  resemble 
those  of  Socinub  in  his  De  Christo  Sennjtore.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  v.  21, 
where  Paul  says  of  Christ  that  "Him  who  knew  no  sin,  He  (God) 
made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf,  in  order  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him".  Dr.  Workman  affirms  that  Paul  is 
only  using  a  paradox  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  impression,  and 
that  he  does  not  mean  that  the  guilt  of  our  sin  was  laid  upon  Christ. 
but  only  that  God  "appointed  Christ  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  per- 
mitted Him  in  the  performance  of  it  to  be  treated  as  if  He  had  been 
a  sinner."  Equal  violence  is  done  to  the  Apostle's  statement  in  Gal. 
iii.13,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  "having  become  a  curse  for  us",  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Work- 
man to  mean  only  that  Christ  "allowed  Himself  to  be  treated  as  one 
accursed". 

These   are    fair    samples   of   the   violent    methods   of    exegesis   em- 
ployed by  the  author  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  from  the  beginning  misread  the  Bible  on  this  great  doctrine. 
Princeton.  C.  W.  HoocE. 

The  Coming  Creed.     By  Parley  Paul  Wouer.     Sherman.  French  & 

Company:    Boston.     1911.    Pp.  88. 

When  one  reads  the  Preface  of  this  little  hook,  he  gets  the  idea 
that  it  is  to  be  another  of  the  many  pleas  for  an  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity. Wc  are  told  that  Christianity  is  a  life,  not  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, and  that  the  Christian  Church  does  not  need  the  "simpHtication" 
of  its  creed,  so  much  as  ihe  "absolute  surrender"  of  the  "dogmatic 
ideal".  But  when  one  reads  the  subsequent  pages,  he  soon  finds  that  the 
author  has  his  own  creed,  which  he  ventiu"cs  to  call  the  coming  creed, 
but  which  has  for  centuries  opposed  the  truths  which  the  Christian 
Cliurch  has  always  regarded  as  essential  to  Christianity. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  this  creed  affirms,  as  it  is  what  it  omits  to 
affirm  or  even  positively  denies,  that  renders  it  so  far  removed  from 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.     It  is  true  that  God  is  love. 
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or  rather  that  love  is  one  of  God's  attributes;  it  is  true  that  Christ  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God;  it  is  true  that  men  should  imitate  Christ,  and 
should  love  God  and  one  another.  But  when  this  is  put  forth  as  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  it  betrays  a  most  lamentable  lack  of  exegctical 
and  historical  insight.  Such  a  lack  as  to  render  this  little  volume  of 
small  value  to  anyone  desirous  of  learning  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
Princeton.  C.  W.    Hodck. 

JosTiricATioN.     An  Essay  read  before  the  Augustana  E.  L.  Confer- 
^^L  ence;  and  published  by  its  order.     By  Professor  W.  H.  T.  Dau. 

^^M  Concordia    Publishing    House.    St.    Louis,    Mo.      Second    Edition. 

^H  1911.  Pp.  60. 

^^P  This  little  pamphlet  expounds  in   a  popular  manner  the  Protestant 

W  doctrine  of  Justification  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  im- 

I  puted  to  the  sinner,  and   received  by   faith  alone.     It   will   serve,  w« 

I  hope,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  great  doctrine. 
^^1  Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Cross.     By  Henry  SijOanb  Coffin,  Minister 
in  the  Madison  Avenue   Presbyterian  Church  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Homilctics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.    New  York: 
Hoddcr  &  Stoughton.     George  H.   Doran  Company,   191 1. 
This  attractive  little  volume  comprises  four  striking  papers  or  ser- 
mons on  the  light  thrown  by  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  on  "Sin",  "Duty", 
"Man"  and  "God".     These  sermons  are  written  in  a  fine  style;  Ihcy 
are   illuminated  by  original   and  telling  illustrations;   their  teachings 
are  pointed  by  apt  quotations  both  from  the  Bible  and  the  great  mas- 
ters  of   literature;   and   they  contain   many   passages,   particularly   the 
sermon  on  "Man",  as  true  as  they  are  striking  and  chaste.     It  must, 
however,   he   added — and   the   reviewer   does   it   with   regret — that   tlie 
volume  as  a  whole  is  marred  and  weakened  by  a  strange  looseness  of 
thought,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sermon  on  "Duty",  in  which  the  radical 
distinction  between  the  Justice  and  the  goodness  of  God  is  ignored 
and   even  explicitly  denied.     "The  cross,  then,   is  part  of  God's  jus- 
lice;  that  which  he  feels  he  owes  us."     "He  could  not  be  just  without 
saving  us  "    But  if  this  be  so,  can  salvation  be  any  longer  of  grace  and 
can  mercy  be  mercy?    What  makes  grace  grace  is  that  it  is  not  due, 
either  because  descr\'cd  by  the  sinner  or  because  obligated  by  anything 
that  God  is  or  has  done ;  and  what  makes  mercy  mercy  is  preci.Kly  that 
it  is  "optional".    The  power  of  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  by  the  cross 
^^B  is  that  it  is  not  required  even  by  his  essential  righteousness ;  and  it 

^^M  would  lose  all  its  power,  if  we  had  to  admit,  as  Prof.  CofHn  implies, 

^^  that  God  would  have  done  less  than  his  tluty,  had  he  suffered  every 

I  man  himself  to  bear  the  eternal  penalty  of  his  own  sin.     In  a  word, 

I  when  we  make   the  cross  a  necessity  of  God's  nature  instead  of  the 

^^^         free  expression  of  his  will,  the  divine  love  ceases  to  be  love. 
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Thb  Hyunau     Published  in  1895  and  Revised  in  191 1  by  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the   Presbyterian   Church  in   the   United 
Slates    of    America.      Philadelphia:      The    Presbyterian    Board    of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.     Cloth,  pp.  694,  8vo.     Price 
$1.00;  introduction  price  $075.     Smaller  edition,  hymns  and  tunes, 
cloth,  $075;  introduction  price  $0.60. 
This  Revised  Edition  of  The  Hymnal  probably  surpasses  in  excel- 
lence all  existing  books  of  Christian  praise.     It  is  certain  to  receive 
from  the  church  the  cordial   reception  and   immediate  adoption   it  so 
richly    deserves.      Its    relation    to   the   previous   edition    cannot    be   set 
forth  more  clearly  and  briefly  than  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Preface:  "The  Hymnal  was  published  in  October,  1895,  with  a  preface 
setting  forth  the  principles  which  governed  its  preparation.    The  pres- 
ent edition  marks  no  departure  from  these  principles,  and  no  change  in 
the  gcn^i'al  character  of  the  book.     It  has  been  prepared  with  a  two- 
fold aim : 

First :  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  materials  in  the  light  of 
sixteen  years'  practical  use  of  the  book.  Hymns  and  tunes  failing  to 
establish  themselves  in  popular  favor  have  been  removed.  Many 
tunes  have  been  set  in  lower  keys  or  modified  in  harmony,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  congregational  singing.  In  these  matters  the  Committee  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  Musical 
Editor.  The  text  of  the  hymns  has  been  minutely  scrutinized  from  the 
point  of  view  of  accuracy,  of  rhythm,  and  of  sincere  worship:  the  text 
of  the  Psalter  continues  to  be  that  of  the  standard  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  The  arrangement  of  the  main  body  of  hymns  under  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  been  more  completely  carried  out, 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  memory  in  locating  hymns;  and  the  system  of 
cross  references  has  been  extended.  The  notes  upon  the  history  of 
hymns  and  tunes  have  been  carefully  restudied  and  revised. 

Second:  to  bring  the  book  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  of 
hymnody,  and  of  the  present  state  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling;  es- 
pecially to  meet  the  demand  for  the  recognition  of  God*s  nearness  to 
every-day  living,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  the  sphere  of  common 
life  and  service,  social  betterment,  and  evangelistic  work.  In  the  choice 
of  new  tunes  preference  has  been  given  to  those  whose  acceptability  has 
been  elsewhere  tested  in  actual  use;  and  some  familiar  tunes  have  been 
restored." 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Westminster  Hymnal.  For  Congregational  and  Social  Use  and 
for  the  Sunday  School.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  Sabbath  School  Work.  191 1.  Pp.  a68.  Price  30 
cents  post-paid ;  $25.00  per  100  copies,  net. 

This  is  an  admirable  collection  of  hymns,  and  published  at  a  re- 
markably low  price.  It  is  specially  designed  for  churches  making 
use  of  one  book  in  all  the  services.  It  is  an  excellent  hymnal  for 
the  Sunday-School,  but  is  also  well  adapted  for  evangelistic  services, 
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r^devoiional  meetings,  the  home  and  personal  use.  The  fact 
should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  a  collection  of  famliar  hymns  which 
have  won  their  place  in  the  hearts  of  Giristians,  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  3fears.  The  tunes  selected  arc  likewise  the  most  familiar,  me- 
lodious and  easily  played.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  follows  the 
plan  of  The  Hymnal,  but  many  of  the  hymns,  more  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  Sunday  School,  arc  not  found  in  the  larger  book.  The  col- 
lection includes  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  hymns,  to  which  are  added 
thirteen  selections  from  the  Psalter  arranged  for  responsive  reading. 
This  book  merits  the  highest  praise  and  should  be  of  great  service 
to  the  Church,  the  Sunday-School  and  the  home. 

Princeton,  Cbarles  R.  Erdmak. 
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MrssiOKs  AND  MoDFRX  Tholcht.  By  Wii-LIAm  Owen  Carver,  NCA., 
Th.D.  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Missions  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  New  York.  The  M«c- 
millan  Company.    Cloth,  16  mo,,  pp.  324.     Price  $1,50  net. 

This  is  an  able  defense  before  the  court  of  modern  thought  of  the 
enterprise  of  Christian  Missions.  It  is  possible  that  this  "modem 
thought**,  in  some  of  its  phases,  is  itself  more  in  need  of  defense 
than  the  writer  indicates ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  readers 
will  re^rd  less  complacently  than  does  the  author  ihc  probable  effect 
of  this  thought  upon  missionary  zeal ;  yet  this  volume  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  and  value  not  only  10  those  who  are  interested  in 
Qinstian  apologetics  but  to  all  who  arc  concerned  in  the  cvangelixa- 
tion  of  the  u-orld. 

After  noting  a  prevalent  sceptidsm  of  the  whole  principle  of  for- 
eign missions  which  is  not  due  to  "ignorance"  but  to  "learning",  the 
writer  describes  the  radical  character  of  modern  thinking  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  and  religion,  mentioning  the  modem  views  of  the 
Bible,  of  theology,  and  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe;  and 
shows  that  there  is  none  the  less,  a  growing  interest  in  the  World's 
Christianization.  That  such  an  interest  and  such  a  cause  are  reasonable 
is  shown  from  the  facts,  that  the  Gospel  has  proved,  in  history,  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  race;  that  the  history  of 
Christianity  has  ever  been  a  missionar>'  history;  that  what  is  best 
^n  the  new  era  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Therefore,  to  abandon  missions  would  be  treason  against  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the    repudiation  of  history,  the  absurdity   of  reason. 

Nor  is  the  legitimacy  of  Christian  propagandism  to  be  denied  in 
the  light  of  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion;  for  Christianity  is 
essentially  a  cosmopolitan  religion,  fitted  to  be  the  final  and  uni- 
versal  religion. 

Nor  do  the  serious  social  problems  in  Christian  lands,  and  the  sec- 
tarian divisions  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  present  disintc- 
gntion  of  Christian  theology,  and  the  popular  denial  of  the  super- 
natural, and  the  claims  of  destructive  Biblical  criticism  demand  the 
abandonment  of  missionary  activities.  Rather  do  such  activities  rea«| 
salutary  influences  upon  all  these  factors  of  modem  life. 
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The  motives  and  euds  of  missions  as  understood  to-day  are  In  re- 
markable harmony  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  mod- 
ern aim  and  method  of  missions  are  being  determined  by  men 
who  are  not  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  best  modem  thought. 

Such,  in  brief,  seeni  to  be  the  somewhat  optimistic  but  encouraging 
conclusions  of  the  author 

Princeton.  Chaiiu£S  R.  Erdman. 


The  Ideal  op  Jesus.  By  Whxiam  Newton  Clakke.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Cloth,  pp.  329,  price  $1.50  net. 

However  widely  one  may  differ  from  the  theological  position 
of  this  well  known  author,  none  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
charm  of  his  literary  style  and  the  method  of  his  discussions.  It  is 
a  relief  to  find  the  great  problems  of  religion  stated  in  language 
from  which  all  conventional  theological  terms  arc  purposely  excluded. 
Yet  the  very  simplicity  of  statement  begets  at  times  a  suspicion 
of  superficiality  of  thought.  The  reader  has  a  haunting  sense  that 
the  writer,  all  unconsciously,  is  not  telling  the  whole  story.  As  one 
pauses  to  consider  what  has  been  said,  well  said  and  truly,  he  re- 
grets that  more  has  not  been  said;  and  in  weighing  the  partial  truths 
fae  even  longs  for  an  occasional  theological  phrase,  if  such  a  phrase  is 
the  only  means  of  importing  the  missing  realities. 

In  this  present  volume  the  occasion  of  the  serious  omissions  is 
frankly  admitted  by  the  author  when  he  declares  that  in  his  endeavor 
to  rediscover  primitive  Oiristianity.  or  to  restate  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
he  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  gives  no  considera- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  and  is  even  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  how  small  a  part  of  the  Synoptics  may  be  regarded  as  reliable 
sources  of  information. 

A  Christianity  derived  from  such  data  may  be  something  larger 
that  the  writer  describes,  but  it  must  be  much  less  than  the  religion 
which  finds  its  source  and  centre  and  substance  in  a  divine  Christ. 
In  the  conception  of  the  writer  Christianity  consists  in  "The  Ideal 
of  Jesus".  It  is  indeed  a  religious  and  an  ethical  ideal  It  finds  its 
true  illustration  in  the  attitude  of  uncompromi.iing  loyalty  to  right- 
eousness which  Jesus  exhibited  when  tempted,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  and  again  by  the  suggestion  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
The  embodiment  of  the  ideal  is  found  in  "the  kingdom  of  God",  which 
"came  with  Jesus",  and  is  "an  order  and  method  of  life  here  and  now" 
Yet  the  picture  of  the  true  ideal  must  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  re- 
membering the  righteousness  of  heart  and  will  for  which  Jesus  call- 
ed, and  the  two-fold  law  of  love  upon  which  he  insisted.  In  another 
light  the  ideal  of  Jesus  is  that  of  the  life  of  a  child  of  God.  It  is 
also  a  life  which  has  found  deliverance  from  evil  through  a  new 
birth  and  through  repentance  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is,  in  brief,  a 
life  that  is  "as  good  as  can  be  made,"  in  all  the  three  great  relations; 
namely,  toward  God,  in  one*s  self,  and  toward  other  men.  The 
Church  has  been  organized  "for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
life    in    which    Christianity    consisted,   and    of    promoting   the    work 
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wfaich  the  life  is  to  do";  and  the  acceptance  of  this  conception  will 
draw  into  fellowship  communions  now  separated.  The  recognition 
of  the  ideal  of  Jesus  will  revolutionize  and  reorganize  Society. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  main  positions  of  the  volume.  They  very 
truly  suggest  to  us  that  Jesus  is  the  supreme  teacher,  and  even  an 
embodiment  of  his  teachings;  but  do  they  clearly  set  forth  the  divine 
Lord  in  whom  we  find  the  Life  Eternal? 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Eruman. 


The  Reatpearing.  By  Charles  Mohice.  A  Vision  of  the  Return  of 
Christ  to  Paris.  New  York.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  lamo, 
pp.  213.    Price  $1.20  net. 

This  English  translation  of  "11  Est  Ressuscite"  has  not  awakened 
in  America  the  furor  occasioned  by  the  original  in  France,  yet  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  deep  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  thought- 
ful reader.  The  fancy  of  a  visible  appearance  among  men  of  the 
living  Christ,  is  by  no  means  novel;  nor  is  one  surprised  at  the  dis- 
tressing assumption  that  such  a  reappearing  is  certain  to  be  met  with 
rejection  and  disregard;  yet  beneath  the  thinly  veiled  disguise  of  this 
particular  allegory  there  can  be  discerned  rather  unexpected  sugges- 
tions of  spiritual  truth. 

The  return  of  Christ  to  Paris  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  1910, 
is  supposed  to  occasion  a  temporary  outburst  of  excitement,  and 
to  be  attended  hy  a  sudden  spasm  of  virtue,  and  a  passing  epidemic 
of  righteousncs:» ;  but  the  whole  social  and  commercial  systems  are 
so  disturbed  and  deranged  that  a  reaction  of  disfavor  and  disapprov- 
al soon  sets  in.  The  multitudes  who  hastened  to  meet  Christ  were 
impelled  by  motives  of  mere  curiosity  or  definite  self-interest;  and 
they  are  disappointed  by  his  claims  of  allegiance  to  his  laws;  and  his 
demand  of  self-sacrifice.  The  scientists  come  with  their  questions, 
but  are  too  content  with  their  own  discoveries  of  means  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  ills  to  feel  any  need  of  a  Saviour.  The  len- 
f^ualist  is  distressed  to  find  his  life  of  sinful  indulgence  rebuked  and 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  Divine  purity.  The  money  seeker  finds 
dishonest  practices  impossible.  The  newspapers  find  nothing  of  in- 
terest to  print;  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment;  the  price 
of  stocks  falls;  the  government  sees  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand;  and  an 
official  request  is  sent  to  the  Lord  requesting  him  to  depart. 

Such  a  satire  is  not  merely  an  arraignment  of  the  unchristian  char- 
acter of  French  social  and  commercial  standards;  it  suggests  the  con- 
scious yearning  for  a  spiritual  awakening  but  also  the  cynical  des- 
pair of  its  possibility.  The  "Reappearing  of  Christ"  is  intended  to 
embody  the  truth  that  he  is  ever  returning  and  pleading  for  accep- 
tance, and  claiming  obedience ;  as  the  author  imagines  him  to  say, 
"Visible  or  invisible  the  Son  of  Man  returns  every  day".  But  is  he 
wanted?  Is  he  welcomed?  This  is  the  solemn  question:  and  its  tragic 
answer  is  found  in  the  intellectual  pride,  the  sensuality,  and  the  com- 
mercial greed,  which  request  him  to  depart   >ut  of  their  coasts. 
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There  are  those  who  hear  him  gladly ;  but  for  the  nation,  his  law  is 
too  exacting,  the  cost  of  his  presence  is  loo  great. 

However  fanciful  or  even  grotesque  that  satire  may  seem  to  some, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  illustrate  the  words  of  the  Master:  "If  anyone 
will  come  after  me  let  him  deny  himself  and  lake  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me".  And  quite  as  forcefully  docs  it  emphasize  the  truth  that 
ever  and  again  the  soul  docs  catch  a  glimpse  of  Christ  and  does 
feel  a  yearning  for  a  higher  life,  but  counts  the  cost  too  great,  and 
loses  the  vision. 

However  imperfect,  too,  the  conceptions  of  the  writer  may  be  as 
to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord,  his  book  contains  nothing  in- 
tentionally irreverent,  hut  rather  embodies  a  passionate  moral  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  a  nation  which  he  regards  as  practically  without 
Christ. 

Princeton.  Chaules  R.  Ekdmak. 

John  the  Lovai,.  By  A.  T.  Robektson,  M.A.,  D.D,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
Louisville,  Ky.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Cloth,  12 
mo,  pp.  316.     Price  $1.25  net. 

This  admirable  portrayal  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  fore- 
runner of  our  Lord  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  helpfulness  and  value 
by  anything  now  cxisiting  in  the  literature  of  this  fascinating  theme. 
Some  will  feel  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  designate  the  volume 
by  the  more  conventional  title  of  "John  the  Baptist"  or  by  some  such 
phrase  as  that  contained  in  the  sub-title,  "Studies  in  the  Ministr>' 
of  the  Baptist";  but  the  writer  purposely  avoids  these  terms  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  important  truth  that  John  was  not  a  ceremonialist ; 
"the  spiritual  reality  was  first  in  his  mind  and  his  message";  the 
ordinance  was  secondary**.  There  is  a  possible  danger  here,  how- 
ever, of  insisting  too  definitely  that  the  supremacy  of  John  is  to  be 
found  in  his  loyalty,  rather  than  in  his  privilege;  in  his  moral  great- 
ness, rather  than  in  his  official  greatness;  in  his  fidelity  rather  than 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  "the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom".  The  writer 
wisely  insists  on  ascribing  to  John  both  these  forms  of  greatness,  but 
the  choice  of  the  title  indicates  the  one  on  which  he  lays  the  final 
stress   in  his  argument. 

The  author  indicates  his  familiarity  with  the  various  problems  of 
literary  criticism  involved  in  the  treatment  of  his  historical  materials. 
but  he  wisely  relegates  the  discussion  of  these  problems  to  foot-notes 
and  references.  He  is  uniformly  conservative  without  appearing  to 
be  dogmatic  or  to  offer  what  is  merely  traditional. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  of  his  literary  style  is  a  remark- 
able power  of  condensation.  Practically  every  New  Testament  pass- 
age bearing  upon  the  career  of  John  is  carefully  treated,  but  with 
such  genius  as  to  only  add  ever  new  touches  to  the  vivid  pictures 
end   dramatic   scenes   in   the   romantic  biography   of   his   hero. 

Above  all  else,  the  reader  finds  in  every  chapter  some  definite,  bat 
not  obtrusive,  application  of  truth  10  bis  own  life,  making  its  inspiring 
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appeal  to  his  heart.    It  is  thus  no  slight  service  that  has  been  rendered 
in  this  careful  interpretation  of  the  character  and  career  of  John. 
Princeton.  Chaklcs  R.  Erduan. 

Growth  of  the  Missionary  Concept.  By  John  F.  Gouches,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains.  T2mo;  cloth,  pp.  2o:i.  Price 
$.75  net  This  volume  comprises  "The  Nathan  Graves  Foundation 
Lectures"  delivered  before  Syracuse  University.  One  can  imagine 
the  deep  and  appreciative  interest  awakened  by  the  delivery  of  these 
fascinating  discourses.  The  author  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  his 
task.  His  long  experience  as  an  educationalist,  his  personal  observa- 
tions in  the  great  mission  fields,  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  miss- 
ionary enterprise,  enabled  him  to  treat  his  subject,  nt>t  only  with  in- 
telligence and  insight,  but  with  striking  vividness  ami  absorbing  in- 
terest. 'The  growth  of  the  missionary  concept"  is  traced  through 
the  phases  which  are  suggested  by  the  following  brief  titles  of  the  five 
lectures:  "The  Impossible".  "The  Improbable".  "The  Imperative".  "The 
Indispensable",  "The  Inevitable".  Only  those  who  have  considered 
the  problem  of  the  world's  evangelization  superficially  are  shown  to 
have  pronounce<l  its  solution  "impossible":  even  the  most  careful 
students  must  regard  it  as  ''improbable**,  aside  from  divine  power 
and  wisdom  and  love;  the  eo-operation  ui  Christians  is  "imperative"; 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  enterprise  is  "indispensable",  and  is  the 
guarantee  that  the  complete  solution  is  "inevitable".  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  substance  of  the  lectures,  but  their  characteristic  nature  is 
their  method  uf  treatment.  While  the  discussion  is  logical,  the 
thought  is  impressed  by  an  almost  continual  series  of  instructive  illus- 
trations and  concrete  facts.  The  first  three  lectures  are  portrayals  of 
the  work  of  Morrison  and  Collins,  and  of  the  present  condition  in 
China;  the  fourth  lecture  finds  its  illustrations  in  the  missions  of 
fndia:  and  the  fifth,  with  reference  to  both  the  United  States  and 
India,  shows  hows  the  forces  of  civilization  are  providential  instru- 
ments which  are  being  employed  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
Mo  one  who  begins  the  reading  of  this  volume  will  fail  to  complete  it.  or 
to  enjoy  its  broad  and  practical  view  of  the  missionary  problem. 

Theory  and  Practick  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  James  M.  Buck- 
utY,  D.D..  LL.D.  New  York;  Eaton  and  Mains.  Cloth.  lamo.  pp.  151. 
Price  $.75  net.  These  lectures  were  delivered  before  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity»  on  the  Nathan  Graves  Foundation,  in  igoS,  l>ui  have  been 
pttblisbcd  only  recently.  They  are  four  in  number  and  deal  respec- 
tively with  "The  Baiis  of  Foreign  Missions".  "The  Methods,  Means 
and  Men  of  Christian  Missions",  "The  Hindrances  and  Helps  to 
Missions",  and  "The  Present  and  Future  of  Foreign  Missions**.  The 
titles  indicate  a  wide  range  of  sub-topics,  covering  almost  the  entire 
field  of  missionary  problems  and  melhnds.  The  treatment  of  each 
subject  must  necessarily  be  very  brief,  and  in  some  cases  fragmcntar)' ; 
and  one  might  almost  wish  that  the  distinguished  author  had  dealt 
more  conclusively  with  rjme  of  the  questions  involved;  but  the  very 
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multiplicity  of  themes  was  due  to  his  cnclyclopaedic  Jcnowlege  of  the 
missionary  enterpme,  and  his  style  is  so  clear  and  anractivc  that  the 
reader  usually  feels  that  a  longer  discussion  would  be  enjoyable,  no 
matter  what  the  theme  or  however  satisfactory  the  treatment. 

Chkistiax  Couxsel.  By  the  Reverend  David  Smith.  M.A.,  D.D^ 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Magce  College,  Londonderry.  New  York 
and  London.  Holder  and  Stoughton,  Goth.  i2mo.  Pp.  236.  This  is 
an  unusual  book,  and  is  the  product  and  illustration  of  a  somewhat 
unique  ministry.  The  author  is  well  known  by  his  volume  entitled 
"The  Days  of  His  Flesh",  and  also  a  professor  at  Londonderry; 
but  during  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  conducting,  through  The 
British  Weekly,  a  correspondence  in  answer  to  letters,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  containing  questions  as  to  Christian  faith  and  life. 
This  volume  contains  a  selection  from  the  large  number  of  replies 
which  have  been  written  to  these  widely  scattered  inquirers.  Yet 
it  is  not  a  mere  random  collection  of  extracts  from  this  correspondence, 
but  a  careful  arrangement  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  phases 
of  the  following  great  themes:  God,  The  Church,  The  Lord's  Supper, 
The  Lord's  Day,  The  Holy  Ministry,  The  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Work  of  Grace,  Doubt,  The  Christian  Life.  While  concise  in  form,  and 
pointed  in  statement,  the  discussions  are  by  no  means  fragmentary.  In 
each  the  question  is  fairly  met;  there  is  no  attempt  to  becloud  the 
issue ;  and  the  reply  is  framed  with  admirable  frankness  and  clear- 
ness. Each  chapter  is  well  illustrated  and  is  closed  with  an  apt  and 
profitable  quotation.  Among  the  most  helpful  pages  of  the  volume 
are  those  which  deal  with  "The  Holy  Ministry".  No  other  theme  in 
fact  is  treated  with  equal  fulness;  and  in  his  suggestions  relative  to 
"Pastoral  Visitation",  to  "Clerical  Deportment",  "Pulpit-Prayer". 
"Plagiarism"  and  "Discouragement"  the  author  reveals  the  wisdom 
developed  by  his  years  of  pastoral  experience. 

From  such  an  example  of  sane  and  helpful  "Christian  Counsel" 
one  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  wide  ministry  the  writer  is  exer- 
cising in  this  one  of  his  several  spheres  of  Christian  service. 
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The  Progress  of  Revelation.  Bv  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  D.D., 
Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  Oxford; 
Canon  of  Rochester;  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh; Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  imported  by  Charles 
Scribncr's  Sons.  Cloth,  12  mo,  pp.  200.  Price  $175  "ct.  It  will  be 
confessed  by  some  that  a  careful  reading  of  this  volume  of  sermons 
somewhat  disappoints  the  high  expectations  aroused  by  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  author  and  stimulated  by  the  admirable  "Pre- 
face" which  he  has  supplied.  In  the  latter,  it  is  wisely  suggested  that 
"The  Christian  preacher,  charged  with  the  care  of  souls,  knows  that 
the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  controversial  discussion.  In  the  pulpit 
he  is  the  pastor,  not  the  critic.  He  will  not  obtrude  his  critical  views". 
It  is  added,  however,  that  these  critical  views  "will  color  all  he  says". 
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Yet,  in  the  sermons  this  coloring  becomes  at  times,  a  blur;  at  least 
it  leads  one  to  question  whether  in  "the  care  of  souls"  it  is  necessary 
to  insist,  that  the  Biblical  writers  "are  not  free  from  errors  as  to 
matters  of  fact*';  that  by  them  "the  history  of  the  past  has  been 
idealized";  that  "the  story  of  Abram  and  the  revelations  made  by 
God  to  him  belong  to  the  sphere  of  legend";  that  Job  and  Daniel  arc 
fictions  and  composed  after  the  days  of  the  exile.  These  are  all 
familiar  statements,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  read,  as  elsewhere, 
that  Jonah  is  a  fable  borrowed  from  popular  folklore;  but  it  may 
awaken  "controversial  discussion"  to  assert  that  "the  sign  of  Jonah" 
was  not  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  death,  but  "the  appearance 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet  among  guilty  heathen";  and  it  may  appear  to  be 
an  "obtrusion  of  critical  views"  to  insist  that  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory sentiments  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasties  arc  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  "at  least  two  admirers  of  the  Preacher  took  his  t>ook 
in  hand  and  inserted  here  and  there  wholesome  religious  remarks" 
of  such  corrective  value  as  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  book  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  the  apparently  unnecessary  display  of  critical 
theories  which  disappoints  the  reader,  but  also  the  rather  common- 
place character  of  the  religious  teaching,  the  i.ick  of  human  interest, 
the  absence  of  evangelical  fervor  and  spiritual  power. 

Most  of  the  sermons  are  on  the  Old  Testament;  and  so  many  of 
them  are  designed  to  show  that  the  predictions  of  Hebrew  prophets 
are  fulfilled  in  the  work  of  Christ  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
as  to  justify  the  selection  of  the  title  of  "The  Progress  of  Revelation". 
The  sermons  indicate  the  ripe  scholarship  and  broad  culture  of  the 
eminent  author.  The  literary  style  is  lucid  and  beautiful.  The  var- 
ious discussions  suggest  an  unshaken  faith  in  a  supernatural  revelation, 
md  in  a  divine  Christ. 


BviLDiNG  A  Working  Church.  By  Samuel  Charles  Black,  D.D., 
Pastor  CoUingwood  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  12  mo.  Cloth,  pp.  257.  Price  $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  timely,  fervent,  sensible  appeal  for  renewed  effort  to  bring 
men  to  Christ,  and  into  fellow.ship  with  his  church.  The  language 
is  unconventional,  the  style  informal,  the  facts  and  methods  familiar; 
yet  the  writer  attains  his  purpose  in  impressing  the  truth  that  we  do 
not  need  new  opportunities  or  organizations  but  new  fire  and  de- 
votion and  zeal.  The  message  is  addressed  first  of  all  to  the  pastor, 
but  quite  as  truly  to  every  member  of  the  church.  The  pitifully 
slow  growth  of  the  average  church  is  contrasted  with  the  largeness  of 
the  opportunity.  Then  the  part  to  be  accomplished  by  pastor  and 
people  in  the  face  of  opposing  forces,  is  set  forth;  and  next,  the 
need  of  a  missionary  and  evangelistic  and  fraternal  spirit :  and  then 
the  aid  of  Sabbath  Schools,  of  Societies  for  men  and  for  women  and 
for  young  people;  and  lastly,  four  examples  of  conversion  are  given, 
illustrating  different  methods  of  evangelistic  work,  and  the  various 
processes   of  the   Holy   Spirit.     As   the   author   himself  declares,   the 
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volame  contains  "a  loud  call  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  church  to 
gird  k)in3  anew  and  re-enter  the  f^ght  for  the  conquest  of  the  world**. 

Visions  and  Revelations.  By  the  Revekend  J.  T.  Dean,  M^A., 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Qark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  265.  The  author  of  these  "Discourses  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse" has  followed  the  conventional  interpretation  of  the  "preterist 
school",  and  has  found  the  predictions  of  the  Book  largely  fulfilled 
in  the  events  of  the  earliest  Christian  centuries.  The  "Beast"  is  im- 
perial Rome ;  the  "False  Prophet"  is  "the  native  council  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia;"  the  destruction  of  "Babylon"  is  the  fall  of  Rome;  and 
the  Coming  of  Christ  "is  long  since  past",  as  "He  came  into  tlie  world 
in  the  triumph  of  His  Gospel".  The  general  purpose  of  the  Book  is 
found  in  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  Christian  patience  and  faith  and 
hope. 

Many  readers  will  feci  that  the  encouragement  is  only  the  stronger 
in  case  the  historic  phenomena  of  the  early  centuries  are  regarded 
as  foreshadowing*  of  more  mancUous  events  attending  the  literal  and 
personal  return  of  Christ.  However,  the  writer  has  done  well  in 
emphasizing  the  historic  occasion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  suggesting 
the  practical  application  of  its  prophetic  messages.  His  discussion  is 
such  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  new  Mudy  of  this  neglected  Book, 
and  to  a  new  cotitidence  in  the  unfailing  power  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  Christ. 

The  Bible  anu  Modern  Life.  Bv  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  In- 
ternational Secretary  for  Bible  Study,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  Clotli,  12010. 
pp.  208.  Price  $1.00  net.  The  author  has  had  such  wide  experience 
in  the  stimulation  of  Bible  study  and  the  organization  of  Bible  Classes 
among  men,  lK>th  at  home  and  on  his  tour  of  the  world,  that  he 
writes  with  something  of  authority,  and  with  the  interest  of  an  en- 
thusiast. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  treats  modern  views  of 
the  Bible  nor  the  social,  intellectual,  or  religious  problems  of  modem 
life.  His  purpose  is  more  simple,  and  more  directly  practical.  It  is 
to  show  how  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  be  most  widely  extended 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  both  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
village,  in  the  Orient,  and  in  America,  in  large  classes,  and  in  small 
groups. 

He  suggests  methods  of  organization,  and  courses  to  be  followed, 
and  literature  to  be  employed.  The  discussion  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  last  chapter  which  suggests  that  Bible  study  should  result  in 
Christian  service. 

An  extended  appendix  is  added  containing  concrete  examples  of 
programmes,  constitutions,  and  lists  of  books  for  the  guidance  of 
Bible-class  leaders. 

From  the  Kadbis  to  Christ.  Bv  H.  L.  Hellyer.  With  an  introduc- 
tion  by  the   Reverend   Professor   William   Brenton   Greene,  Jr.,   D.D. 
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Philadrlphia.  The  Westminster  Press,  i^nio,  pp.  87.  Price  ^5  cents: 
postage  3  cents.  This  personal  narrative  of  conversion  from  Judaism 
to  Chrislianity,  is  published  for  the  three-fold  purpose,  of  "arousing 
qrnipathy  for  the  Jew  m  the  hearts  of  Christians",  of  showing  "how 
(he  Jew  may  best  be  reached  with  the  Gospel",  and  of  "prcsentinK 
Christ   to   the   Jew" 

Tbc  story  is  vividly  told  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  of 
loyalty  to  Christ.  One  is  made  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Jews,  the  incredible  blindnef^  of  heart  that 
has  fallen  upon  Israel,  and  the  heavy  obligation  resulting  upon  the 
church  for  a  faithful  and  persevering  presentation  of  Christ. 

Reports  of  the  Boards  of  the  Presuytkrian  Church  in  the  Usitko 
States  of  America,  for  the  Year  1911.  These  various  reports,  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  its 
regular  meeting,  were  collected  by  the  Stated  Clerk  and  promptly  \f<- 
sued  in  their  usual  form.  They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
material  and  indicate  the  wide  extent  and  increasing  influence  of  our 
denominational  activities.  Copies  of  the  Reports,  bound  in  paper  are 
sent,  free  of  cost,  to  all  pastors;  copies  in  cloth,  for  35  cents  each.  To 
other  persons  the  price  of  the  Reports  is  40  cents  in   paper,  and  6> 

M  cents  in  cloth. 

I^L        Pfmctton.  Charles  R.  Erouan. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Emgush  Litkkatvrk  in  Account  with  REticioN.  By  Edward  Morti- 
U£fl  Chapman.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Company.  Boston  and  New 
York. 

In  suggestive  keeping  with  the  treatise  later  reviewed,  the  volume 
before  us  aims  to  show  the  pronounced  presence  of  religious  thought 
and  sentiment  in  our  nineteenth  centiir>-  authorship,  thus  completing 
the  study  from  Alfred  to  Victoria.  Written  by  a  clergyman,  the 
book  signilicantly  reminds  us  of  the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  the 
clergy  in  the  develripnient  of  English  Letters,  finding  therein  as  they 
do  so  much  that  is  in  harmony  with  their  daily  thought  and  life  as 
ministers  of  truth  to  nucn. 

After  calling  attention  in  his  Introduction  to  Religion  and  Liter- 
ature as  related,  naturally  and  historically,  he  surveys  practically  the 
entire  literary  content  of  the  last  century  in  prose  and  verse,  empha- 
sizing authors  and  movements  as  they  have  especially  served  to  ex- 
hibit this  ethical  spirit  as  the  century  went  on. 

Of  the  sixteen  chapters  some  are  of  particular  interest,  such  as  "The 
Apostks  of  Revolt",  Byron  and  Shelley;  ''Elijah  and  Elisha",  as 
represented  in  Carlyle  and  Kuskin ;  "The  New  Radicalism",  as  seen 
in  James  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  Bushnetl,  Martineau  and 
Emerson;  "The  Doubters  and  The  Mystic?;",  as  seen  in  Clough. 
Matthew  Arnold,  William  Morris  and  The  Rosettis ;  "The  Sons  of  the 
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Morning**,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  "The  Great  Twin  Brethren". 
Tennyson  and  Browning;  and  "The  Later  Fiction"  as  it  appears  in 
the  pages  of  Meredith  and  Stevenson,  Hardy  and  Kipting.  It  is 
really  a  fresh  and  somewhat  original  treatment  of  an  old  subject,  so 
that  as  we  go  on  through  the  successive  chapters  we  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  English  Literature  is  indeed  in  account  with 
religion,  as  unmistakenly  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  ninth, 
and  that  thus  the  continuity  is  fully  preserved. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  absolute  fairness  displayed  Ly 
the  author  in  the  discussion  of  such  writers  as  Byron,  Clough, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Poe,  Whitman  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and, 
also,  upon  the  chaste  and  vigorous  English  style  in  which  the  thought 
is  presented. 

To  theological  students  in  particular  this  volume  should  be 
heartily  commended  as  emphasizing  the  close  connection  of  our  English 
Bible  and  English  religious  thought  and  life  with  our  historic  English 
Literature. 

T.  W.  HlTNT. 


BiBUCAL  Quotations  in  Middle  English  Literatuhe.     By  Marv  W. 
Smyth.  Ph.D.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.     1911. 

Students  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  are  under  no  little 
indebtedness  to  a  scries  of  publications  under  the  caption,  "Yale 
Studies  in  English",  ranging  from  the  Old  English  days  of  Alfred  and 
Aelfric  on  through  the  following  centuries  down  to  the  time  of  Milton. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Cook,  they  have  been 
prepared  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
presented  as  such  to  the  Faculty  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Yale.  Of 
the  forty-one  theses  thus  far  published,  nearly  one-third  have  been 
by  women,  as  in  the  example  before  us.  Miss  Smyth,  in  her  thesis, 
has  aimed  to  do  for  the  earlier  part  of  our  Middle  English,  that  is 
to  1350,  what  Professor  Cook  has  done  so  acceptably  for  the  preceding 
period  in  his  "Biblical  Quotations  in  Old  English  Prose  Writers",  in- 
cluding, however,  both  prose  and  verse.  The  extension  of  this  plan 
from  1350  on  thiough  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  English  Period 
to  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the  opening  of  Modem  English  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  would  furnish  an  equally  inviting  field.  Miss  Smyth 
in  her  Introduction  writes  in  a  very  attractive  and  helpful  way  on 
five  or  six  topics   in  keeping  with  her  theme — 

Knowlegc  and  Love  of  the  Bible  in  Old  and  Middle  English. 

Historical   Survey   of   Biblical  Translations, 

Geenral  Character  and  Value  of  the  Translations, 

Comparison  of  Translations  of  Given  Passages, 

Amount  of  the  Bible  Translated  into  Middle  English, 

Ways  of  Using  the  Bible, 
in  all  of  which  suggestions  she  reveals  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  her  theme  as  scriptural  and  practical. 

As  to  the  various  selections   from  which  the  quotations  are  made, 
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it  to  say  tliat  they  include  some  of  the  best  apecimeas  of  Early 
English,  such  as  Early  English  Prayers,  The  Ancren  Riwle,  Handlyng 
Synnc,  English  Metrical  Homilies,  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  and 
The  Ayenbilc  of  Inwit.  These  quotations  clearly  show  that  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Bible  for  which  our  English  forefathers  were  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  was  just  here,  in  these  Pre-Elizabethan  authors,  that  the  biblical 
clement  in  our  English  Literature  received  its  first  acknowledgment 
and  emphasis,  an  element  which  strikingly  appears  in  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  shown  us,  on  through  the 
Poetry  of  Milton  down  to  the  days  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  The 
accomplished  author  of  this  scholarly  thesis  has  done  all  English 
students  an  acceptable  service  in  thus  recalling  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  English  Literature  from  the  beginning  is  saturated  with 
scripture,  and  woe  to  that  writer  who  ignores  the  fact 

T.  W.  Hunt. 

Tbb  Story  of  Antonio  the  Gallev  Slave.    A  Romance  of  Real  Life 
In    Three    Parts.      By   Antonio   Andrea    Arrigbl     New    York, 
Chicago,   Toronto,   London   and    Edinburgh :     Fleming   H.   Revell 
Company,     [191 1].    Pp.  ^66.    $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  thrilling  interest;  not  fiction,  but  autobiography;  which 
recites  the  experiences  of  one  who  was  a  drummer  boy  in  Garibaldi's 
army,   a  galley   slave   under   papal   officers,   a   young   man   stirred   by 
American  life,  a  matur»  man  in  the  Redeemer's  service.    It  has  histori- 
cal value,  too,  for  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  struggle  for  Italian 
liberty  in  1849.    Place  it  in  the  hands  of  your  boy  of  sixteen. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 
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AmerUan  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  October;  E.  von  Dobchut2, 
Most  Important  Motives  for  Behavior  in  the  Life  of  the  Early  Chrts- 
tions;  Henrv  P.  Smith,  Hebrew  View  of  Sin:  Benjamin  B.  War- 
riEU),  The  "Two  Natures"  and  Recent  Christological  Speculation.  II. 
The  New  Testament  Jesus  the  Only  Real  Jesus;  John  E.  Le  Bosquet, 
Classification  and  Evolution  of  Miracle ;  Frank  H.  Foster,  Christology 
of  a  Modern  Rationalist ;  George  G.vlloway.  Religious  Experience  and 
Theological  Development ;  George  H.  Gilbert,  Critique  of  Professor 
Warfield's  Article,  "The  Oiristology  of  the  New  Testament  Writings"; 
SBAU.KR  Mathews.  Is  Belief  in  the  Historicity  of  Jesus  Indispensable 
to  Christian   Faith?;   Recent  Theological   Literature. 

Bibliothtca  Sacra.  Oberlin,  October:  F.  J.  Lamb.  Miracle  and  the 
Christian  Religion;  Edward  P.  Gardner,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural 
as  together  Constituting  One  System  of  God ;  Thomas  V.  Parker. 
Second  Advent  and  Modem  Thought;  O.  W.  Firkins,  Sincerity  in 
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Literature :  William  Notz.  Babel-Bible  Controversy ;  Haiioui  M. 
Wiener,  Fifth  Chapter  of  Wcllhausen's  Prolegomena;  X-este«  Rei>- 
DiN,  Hebrews  a  Hctrinc  Document;  H.  C-  Hoskieu,  "Authorized"  Ver- 
sion of  i6n. 

Church  Quarterly  Hcfieiv,  London,  October:  Arthur  C.  HeADLAM. 
Value  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church:  H.  St.  John  Thackeray, 
Present  Position  of  New  Testament  Studies;  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell,  The 
Temple  Church;  Charles  Gore,  Mystical  Element  of  Rehgion ;  John 
Vauchan,  Winchester  Cathedral  Library  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Commonwealth;  Board  of  Education  and  Educational  Endowments: 
W.  H.  Fhere,  Use  of  Exeter:  Disestablishment  and  Discndowmenl  of 
the   Welsh    Church. 

East  and  IVcst,  London,  October:  K.  T.  Paul,  Indian  Methods  of 
Evangelisation;  R.  G.  Wilkinson.  Wild  Tribes  nf  British  Malaya: 
BisHOi*  Montgomery,  Japan;  G.  Sherwood  Eddy,  Situation  in  China; 
Donald  MacGilvray,  Keed  of  More  and  Betttr  Christian  Literature 
in  China;  Roland  Allen,  The  Will  to  Convert  in  Mission  Schools; 
J.  O.  F.  Murray.  Board  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  Missionaries: 
K.  A.  Houghton,  Proposed  South  African  College.  Henry  Matthews. 
Christian  and  Heathen  Nfarriages  in  China;  W  A.  Norton,  Need  of 
Philological  and  Ethnological  Training  for  the  Missionary  Field; 
Mark  Levy,  A  Parable  and  Its  Interpretation. 

Expositor.  London,  December:  W  M.  Ramsay  The  Thought  of 
Paul ;  G.  Marcoliouth.  Sadducean  Christians  of  Damascus ;  S.  R. 
Driver,  Book  of  Judges;  C.  Harold  Dodd,  Eucliaristic  Symbolism  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel;  Wilfrid  Richmond,  Note  on  the  Great  Omission  by 
St.  Luke  of  Si.   Mark  6:45-8:3;  J.  W.  Dicole.  Duty  of  Sclf-Love. 

Expository  Times.  Edinburgh,  December:  Notes  of  Recent  Kxpfi- 
sition :  F.  W.  Worslev,  Sealed  Book  of  the  Apocalypse;  Literature; 
John  Kelman.  Pilgrim's  Progress:  From  Interpreters'  House  to  the 
House  Beautiful;  Great  Text  Commentary;  G.  A.  Frank  Knight, 
Illustrations  of  Spiritual  Truths   from  Gibbons'  "Decline  and  Fall." 

Hansard  Theological  Review,  Boston,  October:  HERAMaACHA^fx>R;\ 
Maitra.  Emerson  from  an  Indian  Point  of  View ;  Daniel  Evans, 
Ethics  of  Jesus  and  the  Modern  Mind:  Hekhkht  A.  Youtz,  Critical 
Problem  of  Theology  To-Day ;  The  Problem  of  Method;  W.  W.  Fenn. 
Concerning  Natural  Religion;  Doi'glas  C.  Macintosh,  The  Idea  nf 
a  Modern  Orthodoxy;  Marv  W.  Calkins.  The  Nature  of  Prayer. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston  and  Lrmdon,  October:  Arthur  J.  Bal- 
four, Creative  Evolution  and  Philosophic  Doubt;  Henri  Bergson. 
Life  and  Consciousness ;  Alfred  Loisy,  The  ('hristian  Mystery ; 
Adolf  Harnack^  Greek  and  Qiristian  Piety  at  the  End  of  the  Third 
Century;  William  Sanday,  The  Apocalyptic  Element  in  the  Gospels: 
J.  Arthur  Thompson,  Is  There  One  Science  of  Nature?:  L.  P.  Jacks, 
A  Psychologist  among  the  Saints;  Henry  Jones,  Corruption  of  the 
Citizenship  of  the  Workingman ;  J.  Kstlin  Carpenter,  Sikh  Religion: 
W.  C.  D.  and  Catherine  D.  Whetham,  Decadence  and  Civilization: 
Jaues  B.  Pratt,  Religious  Philosophy  of  William  James;  P.  T.  For- 
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SYTH,  Revelation  and  rhe  Bible;  Frank  Thillv,  Characteristics  of  the 
Present   Arc. 

Internationai  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia*  October:  FsLix  Adleb^ 
Relation  of  the  Moral  Ideal  lo  Reality;  Nathakicl  Schmidt,  The 
New  Jesus  Myth  and  its  Ethical  Value;  James  Seth,  Problem  of 
Destitution :  A  Plea  for  the  Minority  Report ;  A.  K,  RoGEJts.  Godwin 
and  Political  Justice;  Waldo  L.  Cook,  Fraternal  Basis  of  Socialism; 
C  W.  Super,  Ethnic  Morality. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin  and  New  York,  October:  T. 
Sl-.\T»,  Eugenics  and  Moral  Theoloffy;  H.  Pope,  Wealth  of  the  He- 
brews; J.  Cbellinck,  Sentences  of  Anaclm  of  Laon  and  their  Place 
in  the  Codification  of  Theology  during  the  Xllth  Century;  D.  Bahrv, 
An  Important  Duty  of  our  Public  Bodies;  J-  J.  O'Gorman,  The  Two 
Editions  of  Challoner's  New  Testament;  St.  Liguori  Probalism;  J.  M. 
Hartv,    Decisions   of   the   Biblical    Commission. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Revirtv,  Philadelphia.  October:  Isaac  Husik,  An 
Anonymous  Medieval  Christian  Critic  of  Maimonides:  David  W.  Am- 
ram.  Retaliation  and  Compensation ;  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.  Aryan 
Words  in  the  Old  Testament  U;  Israel  Davidson,  Poetic  Fragments 
from  Genizah  III;  L.  Gruenhut,  Jazer  and  Its  Site;  Julius  H. 
Grzznstone,  Books  on  Religious  Pedogogy;  Cyrus  Adler.  Peirie'g 
"Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt."  Hichens'  "Holy  Land";  Alex- 
ander Marx,  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain.  Margoliouth's  "Cata- 
logue of  Kabbalistic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum."  The  "Romm* 
Misnah ;  Hexry  Malter,  Recent  Jewish  Literature;  Max  L.  Mar- 
coLis,   Pool's  "Kaddish." 

Jewish  Ret'inv,  London,  November :  The  Chief  Rabbinate ;  Ecclesi- 
astical Government  of  Anglo-Jewry;  Anti-Semitism  and  Jew  Hatred; 
M.  Simon.  .\nti-Semitism  in  England;  Reocliffe  N.  Salaman,  Jew- 
ish Achievements  in  Medicine ;  D.  de  Sola  Pool,  Influence  of  Some 
Jewish  Apostates  on  the  Reformation;  Chanucah  Reflections;  Re- 
view  of    Books. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  October:  Henry  H.  Ho- 
woRTH,  Influence  of  St.  Jerome  on  the  Canon  of  the  Western  Qiurch; 
An  Arian  Sermon  from  a  MS  in  the  Chapter  Library  of  Verona  with 
Transcription  by  Antonio  Spacnolo  and  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
C  H.  Turner;  W.  H.  Worrell,  Odes  of  Solomon  and  the  Pistis 
Sophia;  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  Poetry  of  Greek  Book  of  Proverbs; 
H.  G.  Evelyn-White,  Introduction  to  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings:  C.  H. 
Turner.  Latin  Lists  of  Canonical  Books;  C.  F.  Burney,  On  Certain 
South  Palestinian  Place-Names;  S.  A.  Cook.  Study  of  the  Composite 
Writings  of  the  Old  Testament;  A.  S.  Duncan  Jonbs,  Nature  of  the 
Church. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London.  October;  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The 
Soul  of  Christ  and  the  Cross  of  Christ;  Anne  E.  Keeunc,  Trial  at 
Viterbo :  A  Study  of  the  'Camorra' ;  G.  Elsie  Harrison,  Lollards  in 
Time  of  Richard  11;  F.  W.  Orde  Ward.  A  New  Christian  Synthesis; 
Thurstan  Peter,  A  Chapter  of  Cornish  Religious  History;  J.  Alfred 
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FauucneKj  Luther  and  Economic  Questions;  Jobs   S.   Banks,  Prin- 
ciples of   the  Atonement. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  October:  Frank  M.  Uaica, 
Comparative  Religion;  E.  T.  Horn^  Jesus  and  Paul;  G.  F.  Spieker, 
Church  Polity  in  the  Apostolic  and  Sub- Apostolic  Age;  C  M.  Jacousi, 
Augsburg  Confession.  V.  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ;  J.  F.  Ohl.  The 
Church  Hymn.  Lutheran  Teaching;  Edwaw)  T.  Horn,  Historical  and 
Theological  Criticism  of  tlic  Oxford  Movement  II;  F.  P.  Maysrb, 
Melchizedek  the  Most  Perfect  Type  of  Christ;  Heinrich  Heine,  Aji 
Appreciation  of  Luther;  T.  W.  Kretschmann,  Problem  of  Candidates 
for  the  Ministry — To  Improve  the  Situation ;  Peter  Altpeter,  Chem- 
nitz on  the  Term  "Sacrament"  and  on  the  Number  and  Description  of 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  II;  W.  A.  Sactler,  The  First 
Universal  Race  Congress ;  George  Drach  and  C.  F.  Kuder,  Beginnings 
of  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  the  Lutheran  Qiurch  in  America;  G,  F. 
Spieker,  Church  Polity  in  the  Apostolic  and  Sub-Apostolic  Age. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  October:  L.  B.  Wolf,  Foreign 
Missions  as  a  Working  Basis  for  Lutheran  Unity;  V.  G.  A.  Tresslex, 
Most  Recent  Assaults  of  the  Higtier  Critical  Theology  on  the  Person 
of  Oirist ;  Georoe  Scholl,  New  Measure  Movement  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Development  of  the  General  Synod;  Upton  A.  Hankey^  Life  and  Mes- 
sage of  Tolstoi;  Leander  Keyser,  Christ's  Personal  Presence;  A.  D. 
PoTTs»  Exposition  of  Lent;  Edwin  H.  Delk,  Karl  Marx;  George  U. 
Wenner,    Ritualism. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York  and  Gncinnati,  November-December: 
C.  M.  Stuart,  The  American  Newspaper;  G.  P.  Mains,  Brooke  Foss 
Westcott ;  E.  A.  Schell.  Decline  and  Fall  of  Antony  and  Rome ;  J.  A. 
Faitlkner.  Where  Did  We  Get  our  Lord's  Supper  Service?;  E.  M. 
Antrim,  Place  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church;  .^.  C.  Knudson,  Evolution 
of  Modern  Bible  Study;  A.  S.  Haskins.  Blessings  of  the  Sanctuary; 
J.  M.  M.  Gray.  Lions  of  Linlithgow. 

Methodist  Reinezu  Quarterly,  Nashville,  October ;  O.  A,  Curtis, 
New  Estimate  of  the  Theological  Situation:  B.  B.  Warfield,  How 
Shall  We  Baptize?;  Henry  C.  King,  Facts  that  Abide;  James  Muocf:. 
Horace  Bushncll;  The  Crusade  against  Modernism  and  Its  Results; 
Charles  E.  Stowe,  Cost  of  National  Unity;  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Voice 
from  the  Negro  Race;  C.  A.  Waterfield,  The  Imminent  Duty;  H,  G. 
Enelow,  Ethical  Element  in  the  Talmud. 

Monist,  Chicago,  October:  Richard  Garbe,  Contributions  of  Bud* 
dhism  to  Christianity;  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain.  Some  Modem  Ad- 
vances in  Logic;  Ephraim  M.  Epstein,  Construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle; Herbert  S.  Langfeld,  Titchner*s  System  of  Psychology;  The 
New  Logic  and  the  New  Mathematics;  Dr.  Epstein  on  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

philosophical  Review,  Lancaster  and  New  York,  November:  Oscar 
EwALD,  German  Philosophy  in  iQio;  Theodora  De  Lacuna,  External- 
ity of  Relations;  William  K.  Wright,  Psychology  of  Puntilive  Justice; 
Review  of  Books;  Summaries  of  Articles. 
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Reformed  Church  Review.  Lancaster,  October :  Index  oi  Authors  of 
Articles  in  the  Reformed  Church  Review;  Index  to  the  Reformed 
Church   Review,    1849- 191 1 :    Book    Notices. 

Rn'iew  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  October:  W.  T.  Whiti-EV,  Char- 
acter and  History  of  the  1611  Version;  John  C.  Metcalf,  English  Bi- 
ble in  English  Literature;  Edwin*  M.  Poteat,  Tolstoy's  Religion; 
Lester  R^ddin,  Priestly  Element  in  the  New  Testament;  John  P. 
Fturr,  Hawthorne's  Immitigable;  A.  J.  Dickinson,  Letters  and  Epis- 
tles of   Paul. 

Theological  Quarterly,  St.  Louis,  October :  Walther  the  Lutheran ; 
Romanism  a  Plagiarism  on  Paganism ;  Proof  Texts  of  the  Catechism 
with  a  Practical  Commentary:  Luther's  Views  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. 

Union  Seminary  Magasine,  Richmond,  October-November:  A.  M. 
Phases^  The  Louisville  Assembly;  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  Clement  Read 
Vaughn:  A.  F.  Schaufflex,  International  Sunday  School  Lessons; 
Theron  H.  Rice.  Some  Lessons  from  the  Training  of  the  Twelve: 
E.  C.  CoKDON,  Christ  or  Caesar;  F.  Fra.vk  Price,  The  Challenge  of 
China. 

Bulletin  d'ancienne  litthature  et  d'archSologie  chretiennes^  Paris, 
Octobre  :  Germain  Morin,  La  basilique  d^diee  k  saint  Pierre  par  1e  papc 
Symmaquc  sur  la  Via  Trivana ;  Pierre  Batiffol,  Les  presents  de  saint 
Cyritlc  4  la  cour  de  Constantinople;  Louis  Gougaih),  Etude  sur  lea 
Loricae  celtiques   et  sur   les   prieres  qui  s'en  rapprochent 

La  Ciencia  Tomisto,  Madrid,  Noviembrc-Diciembre:  G.  Alonso 
Getino,  Maestro  Francisco  de  Vitoria;  Marin  Sola,  La  Homogenci- 
dad  de  la  doctrina  catolica;  Gomez  Izquicrdo,  Andres  Piquer  y  Amifit; 
Mestre,  El  budismo  y  et  basilidismo;  Pedro  N.  de  Medio,  De  Teologia 
moral:  S.  Messecjuer,  De  Filosofia:  Criteriologia;  Colunca,  De 
Derecho  eclcsiastico. 

Deutsch'Amerikanische  Zeilschrift  fUr  Theohgie  und  Kirche,  Berea. 
Novcmher-Dezeml>er :  Hfjiuann  von  Bergp.,  Die  Bedeutung  der  Sug- 
gestion in  verlangertcn  Versammlugen ;  George  Guth,  Die  moralische 
Vollkommenheit  Jcsu  Christi ;  G.  Gahr,  Gottes  Vaterschaft 

Foi  et  rie.  Paris,  Decembre  rst. :  P.  Doumfroue,  Avant  de  se  mettre 
en  route;  Un  Romancier  chretien;  Emile  Bourteoux,  L'Au-deU  inter- 
ieur;  Charles  Combes,  L*apparcnce;  P.  Doumercue,  Propos  brefs; 
Gaston  Riou,  Les  symptomes  de  la  Renaissance  religieuse  en  France ; 
ANDRt  DE  Blaviep,  Un  ordre  laTque  anglican;  De  Saint-Charles, 
Questions  socialcs:    Une  ccolc   d'horticulture   pour   femmcs. 

Lehre  und  IVehre,  St  Louis»  November:  Luther  und  Walther  "Nach- 
beter"  und  "Stammler";  Walther- Erinnerungen;  Die  Assyriologie 
und  das  Alte  Testament. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Novcmbre-Deccmbre:  Al- 
fred Durand.  I>c  dtscours  de  la  C^ne :  IV.  La  Priere  sacerdotale  du 
Christ;  Louis  de  Mondadon,  Bible  et  figlise  dans  saint  Augustin :  IIL 
La  controvcrsc  philosophique ;  Joseph  de  Cheixinck,  A  propos  du 
premier  emploi  du  mot  Traussubstantiation:  Jules  Lebreton,    Mater 
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iicclesitt:  Xavier  le  Bachclet,  BeUarmin  ct  le  Molinisme  avant  ct 
pendant  la  controverse  de  QuxiHis;  Adh6mar  d'Al^Es,  Commodirn  «t 
5on  temps. 

Ret*ue  Benedictine,  Paris.  Juillet-Octobre:  D.  H.  Quektin,  Manu- 
scrits  dcmemhrcs :  D.  P.  Biklmever,  Un  tcxtc  non  inlerpolc  de  Papoca- 
lypse  de  Thomas;  D.  J.  Chapman,  Cassiodonis  and  the  Echiernach 
Gospels;  D.  G.  Moriv,  Ltturgie  «t  basiliqucs  de  Rome  au  milieu  dn 
VlIc  siccic  d'apres  Ics  listcs  d'^vangiles  de  Wurtburg, — Le  Pscudo- 
Hede  sur  Psaumes.  et  l'of*us  sttper  Psalteriuni  de  raaitre  Manegold 
de  Lautenhach;  D,  A.  Wilmart.  Le  Psautier  de  la  Rcine  No.  II.  Sa 
provenance  ct  sa  date,— L'age  et  Tordrc  des  messes  de  Mone ;  D.  P. 
Denis,  D.  Vincent  Marsolle.  4e  Superieur  general  de  la  Congregation 
de  Saint-Maur. 

Revue  d'HisWirt'  Eccifs'uist\q%u,  Louvain,  Octobre :  C.  Callewaekt. 
La  mcthode  dans  la  recherche  de  la  base  juridique  des  premieres  per- 
secutions (suite  et  (in)  ;  L.  Bril,  Les  premiers  temps  du  christianisme 
en  5u^<ic.  fitude  critique  des  sources  litteraires  hanrhourgcoises 
(suite  ct  fin)  ;  Paul  Fournier,  Le  Decret  dc  Burchard  de  Worms.  Se^ 
caractercs,  son  influence  (suite  et  fin)  ;  Ph.  Van  Isacker,  Notes  sur 
rintervenlinn  militartc  de  Clement  VIII  en  France  h  la  fin  du  XVIc 
siecle. 

Revuf  de  Tkiologie  et  des  Questions  Retigieuscs.  Montauban.  Scp- 
tembre:  J.  A.  Porbet,  Un  Coup  de  sonde  dans  une  grande  question 
(suite  ci  fin);  P.  Fard,  A  propos  du  Pragmatisme;  HEVRf  Bors,  I-a 
Christotogie  et  Ic  Subconscient  (suite  et  fin) ;  L.  Perkier,  Religion  et 
Psycholherapie;  Lfeov  March  and,  L'Evangclisation  des  indigenes  par 
les  indigenes  dans  Ics  ilcs  centralc  du  Pacifiquc;  Andre  Jalacuier.  I-1 
<3onversion  des  Adolescents. 

Revue  de  Thcologie  et  de  Philosot^hU  et  Compte  Rendu,  Lausanne. 
Mai-Aoui :  M.  Landriset,  Pourquoi  notrc  predication  nc  porte-t-elle 
pas  plus  dc  fruits?:  Pai'l  Schnegc,  La  philosophic  religieusc  de  J.  J. 
Gourd;  H.  Trabaud.  L'lntroduction  a  I'Ancien  Testaments  dans  sa 
phase  actuelle;  P.  Lobstein.  Quelques  cnscignements  du  moderimsmc; 
Krnest  Morei.,  Les  sources  du  recit  johanntque  de  la  passion  d'apr^ 
Maurice  Goguel ;  Fernand  Barth.  La  notion  paulinienne  de  i^rv^. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophigues  et  Th^ologigues,  Kain  (Belgique). 
Octobre:  H.  D.  Noble,  Lc  Plai&ir  et  la  Joie;  A.  de  PoifLPiourr,  Apol- 
ag^tique  et  Theologie;  R.  M.  Martin.  La  Question  du  Pechc  Originel 
dans  saint  Anselmo;  M.  D.  Roland-Gosselin  et  M.  Jacquin,  Bulletin 
d'histoire  de  ta  Philosophic:  A.  de  Poulpiouet.  Bulletin  d'Apologetique ; 
A.  Gardeil  et  R.  M.  Martin.  Bulletin  de  Theologie  speculative. 

Zeitschrifi  fUr  katholisehe  Theologie,  Innsbruck.  XXXV  Band,  4 
Heft  r  E.  Dorsch,  St.  Augustinus  und  Hieronymus  iibcr  die  Wahrheit 
der  biblischen  Geschichte  (2  Art.);  H,  Wiesmann.  Der  zweite  Teil 
Buchcs  der  Weisheit  (3  Art.) ;  C.  A.  Kheu-er,  Cyprian  und  die 
romischc  Kirche;  H.  Bkuders,  Mt.  16:19;  18:18  und  John  20:22-23  in 
friihchristlicher   Auslegung.     Die   Kirche  der   Donatisten.      (5   Art.) 
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c  have  considered  the  development  of  the  English 
Hymn  from  the  metrical  Psalm.  As  the  metrical  Psalm 
had  been  originally  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  congrega- 
tional Hymn,  the  change  was  in  the  subject  matter  rather 
than  in  the  form.  This  change  we  have  followed  through 
its  several  phases,  from  a  close  translation  of  canonical 
Scripture,  to  a  freer  paraphrase  first  of  Psalms  then  of 
other  Scriptural  songs,  and  up  to  the  point  where  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  Scriptural  materials  into  metre  met  the 
impulse  to  give  lyrical  form  to  devotional  poetry,  and  co- 
incided in  the  production  of  Hymns,  freely  composed  and 
yet  more  or  less  based  upon  Scripture. 

The  movement  toward  hymns  was  always  a  liturgical 
one.  It  had  for  its  motive  the  enrichment  of  English  wor- 
ship rather  than  of  English  literature.  The  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  Hymn  movement  in  the  period  following 
the  Restoration.  But  what  gave  it  special  significance  was 
the  weakened  hold  of  the  old  Psalmody  upon  the  people, 
the  number  of  men  who  concerned  themselves  with  the 
new  movement,  and  the  acceptable  character  of  the  new 
hymns  themselves.     Under  such  conditions  hymn  singing 

*  Being  the  second  of  the  lectures  upon  "The  Hymnody  of  the 
Englifth-speaking  Churches'*,  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,  1910. 
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began  to  be  practicable,  and  there  followed  almost  at  once 
a  series  of  experiments  in  that  direction,  out  of  which  has 
developed  the  now  general  practice  of  singing  hymns  in 
English-sj)eaking  Churches. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  trace  these  early  efforts  to 
introduce  the  new  hymns  into  public  worship.  They  lie 
within  the  same  period  as  the  tentative  hymn  writing  with 
which  they  were  closely  related;  beginning  soon  after  the 
Restoration  of  1660.  and  culminating  with  the  publication 
in  1707  of  Walts'  Hy>nns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  use  of  hymns  as  well  as  in  their 
composition. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  may  exclude  Scot- 
land from  consideration;  for  such  movement  toward  hymns 
as  appeared  there  during  these  years  did  not  get  beyond 
the  "Scripture  Songs"  stage,  and  even  so  far  was  quite  in- 
effective. 

Turning  to  England,  it  is  to  find  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion such  as  makes  impracticable  anything  like  a  concerted 
movement  to  introduce  h>Tnns  into  worship.  At  the  Restor- 
ation the  Church  of  England  regains  its  established  po- 
sition and  reinstates  the  Prayer  Book  services.  The  various 
communities  already  formed  outside  the  church,  principally 
Independents,  Baptists  and  Friends,  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  services,  and  !)ecome  "dissenters".  The  Presbyterian 
elements  which  had  maintained  Puritan  ideals  of  worship 
within  the  Church  are  by  the  ejectment  of  their  clergy  in 
1662  forced  to  take  up  a  position  alongside  the  dissenters. 
This  whole  body  of  dissent,  beyond  agreeing  in  disuse  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  fails  to  find  a  common  basis  for  worship ; 
and  each  of  the  new  sects  proceeds  to  deal  with  questions 
of  worship  in  its  own  way.  The  breach  in  the  uniformity 
of  English  worship  thus  becomes  permanent.  The  Con- 
venticle Act  of  1664  does  nothing  to  heal  the  breach,  and 
very  little  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  novel  types  of 
worship. 

As  with  worship  in  general  in  the  Restoration  period,  so 
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with  Congregational  Song  in  partimlar.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
common  stream,  but  divides  into  denominational  branches. 
Along  these  branches  severally  we  have  to  look  for  the 
introduction  of  hymns  into  public  worship. 


^ 


^ 


II. 

The  Re-Established  Church  of  England. 

In  resuming  the  Prayer  Book  services  and  the  old  Psalm- 
ody at  the  Restoration,  there  was  much  needing  to  be  re- 
habilitated. The  dilapidations  of  the  Commonwealth 
period  told  most  severely  against  worship  of  the  cathedral 
or  choral  type.  The  choirs  had  been  scattered,  and  many 
of  the  organs  destroyed.  But  even  the  reinstatement  of 
congregational  Psalmody  in  parish  churches  was  effected 
with  some  difficulty.  The  authorities  were  indifferent^  the 
people  unconcerned  and  irreverent,  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  sing  music  was  largely  lost.  John  Play  ford  tells  us 
that  "almost  all  the  Choice  Tunes  are  lost,  and  out  of  use 
in  our  Churches".'  The  practice  of  lining  out  the  Psalm 
had  come  in,  but  even  in  London  there  were  few  parish 
clerks  who  cov.Ul  set  the  tune  correctly:- — "It  having  been  a 
custom  during  the  late  wars  and  since  to  choose  men  into 
such  places,  more  for  their  poverjy  than  skill  or  ability, 
whereby  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  been  so  ridiculously 
performed  in  most  places  that  it  is  now  brought  into  scorn 
and  derision  by  many  people.*'^ 

It  was  in  connection  with  his  efforts  to  improve  these 
musical  conditions  that  John  Playford  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  new  hymns  into  parochial  worship.  He  was  a 
music  publisher  of  prominence,  with  a  shop  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  since  1653  parish  clerk  of  the  Temple  Church.* 
His  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Mustek  (1654)  was  already 

'  Preface  to  Psalms  and  Hymns,  1671. 

*  Vt  supra. 

•The  account  of  this  interesting  man  in  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  needs  to  be  corrected  by  that  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music;  and  the  numerous  allusions  to  him  in  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
Pepys  <who  often  "went  to  Play  ford's")  add  the  human  touch. 
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a  Standard  when  in  1671  he  issued  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  in 
Solemn  Mustek  of  foure  parts  on  the  Copnynon  Tunes  to  the 
Psalfns  in  Metre:  used  in  Parish  Churches .  Also  six 
Hymns  for  one  voyce  to  the  Organ.  This  book  is  not  a 
new  musical  setting  of  the  authorized  Psalter  with  its  ap- 
pendage of  hymns,  or  indeed  a  Psalter  of  any  sort.  It  is 
a  selection  of  "Psalms  and  Hymns"  mingling  together  for 
the  first  time  on  a  common  footing.  The  hymns  are  not 
segregated,  but  interspersed  among  the  Psalms ;  each  hymn 
following  the  Psalm  tune  to  which  it  is  set.  The  Psalms 
were  chosen  from  various  current  Psalters,  including  the 
authorized  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  hymns  number 
seventeen.*  Of  these,  fourteen  are  taken  from  John  Austin's 
Roman  Catholic  Devotions  in  the  ancient  way  of  Offices, 
published  three  years  earlier.  The  remaining  three  seenT 
to  have  been  written  or  acquired  for  this  book,  and  deserve 
mention  in  connection  with  early  hymn  writing.  One  in 
CM.  (to  "Canterbury  Tune")  begins  *'0  Lord  my  Sav- 
iour and  support":  one  in  the  metre  of  the  148th  Psalm 
begins  "  Praise  to  our  God  proclaim  " ;  and  both  are  anony- 
mous. The  third,  entitled  '*  A  Hymn  for  Good  Friday  ", 
begins  "See,  sinful  souK  thy  Saviour's  suffering  sec",  and 
is  signed  ''  W.  Stroud,  D.D.  ". 

None  of  these  hymns  was  introduced  into  church  use  by 
means  of  Playford's  book,  which  was  not  kindly  received. 
He  attributed  its  failure  to  its  folio  size  and  its  not  con- 
taining all  the  Psalms  in  their  order,  which  "made  it  not 
so  useful  to  carr>'  to  Church  ".^  To  which  considerations 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  tunes,  partly  from  Ravens- 
croft  and  partly  new,  were  arranged  for  male  voices,  and 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  skill  of  the  period.  Apart 
from  such  inconveniences  of  detail,  Playford's  general  pro- 
posal of  substituting  a  selection  of  "  Psalms  and  Hymns  " 
for  the  accepted  system  of  Psalmody  was  too  precipitate. 

Having  thus  made  his  first  venture  with  a  musician's  in- 

•Thc  six  "Divine  Songs  for  One  Voyce"  at  the  end  of  the  book 
may  be  excluded  as  not  being  hymns  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
'Preface  of  1677. 
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sndcnce  and  failed,  Playford  turned  a  publisher's  eye 
toward  the  actual  market.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  what 
was  practicable  was  an  edition  of  the  Old  Version  in  port- 
able size  to  take  the  place  of  Ravenscroft's.  with  some  in- 
felicities of  the  ancient  text  corrected,  and  with  the  tunes 
set  in  plain  counterpoint  for  mixed  voices.  In  1677  he  pub- 
lished: The  u'hole  Book  of  Psalms:  with  the  usual  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs;  together  unth  all  the  ancient  and 
proper  Tunes  sung  in  Churches,  zvith  some  of  later  use. 
Composed  in  three  parts,  cantus,  medius,  &  bassus:  in  a 
more  plain  and  useftd  method  than  hath  been  formerly  pub- 
lished.    By  John  Playford. 

The  phrase  "with  the  usual  Hymns"  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  in  profiting  by  his  experience  of  1671  Playford 
gave  over  his  attempt  to  introduce  new  hymns,  and  was 
now  simply  reprinting  the  hymns  that  had  always  been 
appended  to  the  Old  Version.  He  did,  in  fact,  drop  all  but 
one  of  the  hymns  offered  in  1671 ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
they  had  not  proved  acceptable.  But  in  his  preface  he 
still  maintains  the  parity  of  Psalms  and  hymns,  and  cites 
the  precedents  of  **The  usual  Hymns"  and  of  Barton^s  Two 
Centuries  of  Select  Hymns.  In  the  body  of  his  book  he 
preserves  the  form  of  the  original  appendages  of  hymns, 
one  before  and  one  following  the  Psalms,  but  he  deals  very 
freely  with  the  contents.  In  the  group  before  the  Psalms 
he  retains  the  Vent  Creator,  Tc  Deum,  Benedictus,  MagfU- 
ficat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  of  the  Old  Version,  adds  Cosin's 
Veni  Creator,  and  provides  new  metrical  versions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Creed  and  Commandments.  The  group  fol- 
lowing the  Psalms,  entitled  "The  Rest  of  the  Solemn 
Hymns",  begins  with  the  Bencdicite,  followed  by  four  of 
the  Old  Version  hymns  (the  Humble  Suit,  the  Lamentation, 
"O  Lord  in  Thee  ",  and  the  Prayer  after  the  Command- 
ments) .    Then  follow : 

Hymn  after  CommuHiott,  "All  glory  be  to  God  on  high"  (a  version 
of  Gloria  in  Excelsis). 

Hymn  for  Sunday,  "Behold  we  come  dear  Lord  to  thee"  (by  John 
Austin). 
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Morning  Hymn.  "Now  that  the  Day-star  doth  arise"  (Cosin's  version 
of  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere). 

Hymn  on  DnHtte  Use  of  Mustek,  "We  sing  to  thee  whos  wisdom 
form'd  (it  had  appeared  in  Dr.  Natl.  Ingelo's  Bentwogtio  and  Urania, 
London,  1660). 

Remembering  that  Play  ford  was  adapting  himself  to 
current  taste,  both  his  freedom  in  deahng  with  the  old 
hymns  of  the  Psalter  and  his  restraint  in  introducing  new 
hymns  show  how  shght  a  hold  hymns  of  any  sort  had  upon 
the  people.  The  actual  influence  of  Play  ford's  book  was 
by  way  of  prolonging  the  period  of  Psalm  singing.  It  be- 
came the  standard  setting  of  the  Old  Vcrsiofi.  During  the 
rest  of  the  XVIIth  and  for  much  of  the  XVIIIth  century  it 
was  the  dependence  of  these  who  clung  to  the  old  ways, 
reaching  its  twentieth  edition  in  1757.  During  this  long 
period  Playford's  appendages  of  hymns  kept  their  place  in 
his  Psalter,  and  his  Psalter  was  carried  to  church  by  great 
numbers  of  people.  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they 
made  much  more  use  of  the  new  hymns  than  their  fathers 
had  made  of  the  hymns  originally  printed  in  the  Psalters. 
An  addiction  to  the  continued  use  of  the  Old  Versioti  lie- 
came,  in  fact,  the  particular  form  in  which  indifference  or 
opposition  to  liymns  expressed  itself. 

But  at  tlie  opening  of  the  XVIIIth  century  two  books  ap- 
p>eared  that  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  Iiymns  into  pa- 
rochial worship ;  in  the  one  case  as  supplementing  the  use 
of  the  Old  Version,  in  the  other  that  of  the  New,  The 
more  ambitious  of  these  two  books  was  the  private  venture 
of  Henr\'  Play  ford,  who  had  succeeded  to  Hie  business  of 
his  father,  John  Play  ford,  and  was  ambitious  to  carry  for- 
ward his  father's  work.  He  published  in  1701  The  Divine 
Companion:  or,  Daznd's  Harp  New  Tun'd.  Being  a  choice 
Collection  of  ne^v  and  easy  Psalms.  Hymns,  and  Anthems. 
The  words  of  the  Psahns  being  collected  from  the  n^vest 
versiom.  Compos'd  by  the  best  Masters  and  fitted  for  the 
use  of  those,  icho  already  understand  Mr,  John  Playford's 
Psalms  in  Three  Parts,  To  be  used  in  churches  or  private 
families,  for  their  greater  advancement  of  Divine  Music, 
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This  book  was  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Old  Version 
used  in  the  churches,  with  a  view  to  its  being  bound  up 
with  John  Playford's  musical  edition  first  pubHshed  in 
1677.  Its  plan  and  purpose,  however,  were  taken  from  the 
carher  Playford  book  of  1671.  It  opened  with  six  Psalm 
versions  set  to  tunes  by  Dr.  Blow.  These  were  followed  by 
twelve  hymns  set  by  various  composers,  to  which  in  later 
editions  more  hymns  were  added.  At  the  end  was  a  group 
of  anthems.  In  the  hymns  John  Austin  predominates,  as  he 
did  in  1671 ;  but  Crashaw.  Herbert  and  Drummond  are  also 
represented. 

The  Divine  Companion  had  a  temporary  success ;  that  is 
to  say,  its  reprinting  was  several  times  called  for.  This 
success  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  its  tunes  rather  than 
to  the  richness  of  its  hymnody,  but  the  words  of  the 
h>Tnns  set  to  the  new  tunes  cannot  have  been  altogether 
overlooked.  To  what  extent  or  in  what  quarters  they  may 
have  been  introduced  into  parochial  worship  does  not  ap- 
pear. Such  use  was  readily  accomplished  in  parishes  where 
lining  was  practised.  Not  one  of  thein  played  any  part  in 
the  future  hymnody  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  may 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Playford*s  book  exercised  a 
certain  influence  in  keeping  the  idea  of  hymn  singing  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  other  of  the  books  referred  to  as  appearing  at  the 
opening  of  the  XVIIIth  century  was  much  more  modest  in 
form,  but  it  had  a  more  substantial  backing,  and  was  to 
prove  much  more  influential.  It  was  directly  connected 
with  the  current  movement  to  improve  Psalmody  repre- 
sented by  the  New  Version  of  Tate  and  Brady  published  in 
1696.'*  Even  the  party  of  progress  in  Psalmody  was  no 
doubt  more  immediately  concerned  to  get  a  more  literary 
version  of  the  Psalms  than  to  introduce  hymns.  The  New 
Version  first  appeared  without  music  and  without  even  "the 
usual  hymns",  but  in  all  probability  a  provision  of  suitable 
tunes  and  a  small  appendage  of  hymns  was  a  part  of  the 

•See  the  January  number  of  this  Rn*Uw,  pp.  65  ff. 
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original  scheme.  At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of 
1698  there  is  an  announcement  of  "A  Supplement  to  the 
New  Version",  to  contain  "The  Usual  Hymns",  "Select 
Psalms  done  in  particular  Measures",  with  "A  Collection 
of  the  most  usual  Church-Tunes".  It  contains  also  a 
promise  of  "Additional  Hymns  for  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
Festivals,  &c." 

The  Supplement  to  the  Nezv  Version  of  Psalms  by  Dr, 
Brady  and  Mr.  Tate  appeared  in  1700  (London,  printed  by 
J.  Heptinstall),  in  sheets  with  a  view  to  binding  up  with 
the  New  Version.  In  respect  of  hymns,  the  standpoint  of 
the  Supplement  differs  little  from  that  of  Playford's  Whole 
Book.  It  has  sixteen  hymns  in  all.  Ten  are  simply  fresh 
paraphrases  (in  the  fluent  style  of  the  New  Version  itself) 
of  "the  usual  hymns".  The  "additional  hymns"  promised 
in  the  advertisement  are  six: 

1.  Song  of  the  Angels  at  the  Nativity.  "While  Shepherds  watch'd 
their  Flocks  by  Night." 

2.  For  Easter-Day  [First  Hymn].  "Since  Christ,  our  Passover,  is 
slain." 

J.  [Second  Hymn].  "Christ  from  the  Dead  is  rais'd,  and  made." 
Three  Hymns  for  Holy  Communion. 

4.  Hymn  I.      "Thou  God,  all  Glory,  Honour,   Pow'r." 

5.  Hymn  II.    '"All  ye,  who  faithful  Servants  are." 

6.  Hymn  111.  The  Thanksgiving  in  the  Church  Communion-Serviee. 
"To  God  be  Glory^  Peace  on  Earth." 

These  also  are  paraphrases,  five  of  Scriptural  passages, 
one  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis;  and  the  Scripture  texts  are 
noted  here  as  carefully  as  by  William  Barton  himself.  This 
little  group  of  hymns,  marking  no  advance  in  principle  over 
Playford's,  was  yet  of  much  more  sigfnificance  in  the  history 
of  the  Hymn;  owing  to  its  association  with  the  New  Ver^^ 
sion  which  looked  toward  the  future  rather  than  with  the 
Old  Version  which  was  a  sur\-ival  from  the  past.  These 
hymns  were  thus  sown  on  comparatively  good  ground,  and 
if  they  did  not  spring  up  immediately  and  if  they  did  not 
multiply,  they,  at  all  events,  were  not  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  the  Psalm  singers. 

The  Supplement  to  the  New  Version  was  authorized  for 
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use  in  churches  by  the  Queen  and  Council  on  July  30,  1703. 
It  became  a  very  popular  little  book,  often  reprinted,  but 
not  a  constituent  part  of  the  Psalter,  as  the  appendages  of 
the  Old  Version  had  been.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  to  find  the  Supplement  even  bound  in  with  the 
XVIIIth  centur>'  copies  of  Tate  &  Brady,  which  have  sur- 
vived in  great  numbers.  It  follows  that  the  hymns  of  the 
Supplement  could  not  have  been  sung  as  freely  as  the 
Psalms  in  churches  using  Tate  &  Brady,  unless  they  were 
lined  out.  But  they  evoked  a  limited  interest,  which  it  was 
attempted  to  quicken  by  adding  three  hymns  to  the  sixth 
edition  of  1708.' 

This  group  of  hymns  in  the  Supplement  marks  the  limit 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  authorized  provision  for 
hymn  singing  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  period 
under  review.  It  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle 
that  hymns  were  allowable  as  supplementary  to  the  Psalms. 
The  actual  practice  of  parochial  hymn  singing  which  it 
represents  must  seem  small,  when  we  remember  that  Tafe 
and  Brady  was  OTily  then  making  headway  into  London 
churches,  and  for  long  afterward  was  hardly  known  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  diocese.  These  hymns  served  for  a  be- 
ginning in  a  time  of  apathy  and  musical  decadence,  and 
were  destined  under  happier  conditions  to  be  taken  up  and 
enlarged  in  number,  and  even  to  be  embodied  within  the 
sacred  covers  of  the  Prayer  Book  itself  as  a  recognized  fea- 
ture of  Church  of  England  worship. 

The  Supplement  does  not,  of  course,  stand  for  the  whole 
body  of  hymn  singing  within  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  time.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  interference  with  the 
general  or  occasional  use  of  other  hymns  from  the  various 
books  that  were,  as  we  have  seen,  available ;  and  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  they  found  such  use  by  some  of  progres- 
sive spirit.     And  we  have  also  to  take  account  of  the  ad- 


'They  were  the  BenedicUe  and  a  recast  of  "O  Lord,  turn  not  thy 
Face  away",  from  the  Old  Version  appendage,  and  the  "Hymn  on  the 
Divine  Use  of  Musick"  from  Playford's  Psalter  of  1677. 
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vances  toward  hymn  singing  on  that  Puritan  side  of  the 
Church  which  had  least  regard  for  the  Prayer  Book  sys- 
tem, under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Barton,  Baxter, 
and  Mason,  and  the  Puritan  recurrence  to  the  hymns  ap- 
pended to  the  Old  rersion. 

III. 
The  Ejected  Presbyterians. 

The  subject-matter  of  Congregational  Song  was  one  of 
the  very  numerous  issues  raised  by  the  Presbyterian  divines 
in  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Savoy  Conference  of 
1661  called  by  Charles  II  *'to  advise  upon  and  review  the 
said  Book  of  Common  prayer".®  They  took  the  Puritan 
attitude  of  seeking  for  "a  purer  version**  than  the  accepted 
Stemlwld  and  Hopkins.  The  Xllth  of  their  exceptions 
against  tlie  liturgy  was  as  follows: 

"XIl.  Because  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  considerable  part  of  Publick 
Worship,  we  desire  that  the  Version  set  forth  and  allowed  to  be 
sung  in  Churches  may  be  mended,  or  that  we  may  have  leave  to 
make  use  of  a  purer  Version." 

In  Baxter's  "Reformed  Liturgy",  which  seems  to  have 
been  presented  at  the  same  time,"  there  is  something  like  a 
bill  of  particulars: 

"Concerning  the  Psalms  for  Publick  use.  We  desire  that,  instead  of 
the  imperfect  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Meeler  now  in  use.  Mr.  William 
Barton's  Version,  and  that  perused  and  approved  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  there  in  use  (being  the  best  that  we  have  seen)  may  be 
received  and  corrected  by  some  skilful  men.  and  both  allowed  (for 
grateful  variety)  to  be  Printed  together  on  several  Columes  or 
Pages,  and  publickly  used :  At  least  until  a  better  than  either  of  them 
shall  be  made."** 

'  For  the  King's  warrant  for  the  Conference,  see  The  Grand  Debate 
between  the  most  Reverend  the  Bishops,  and  the  Presbyterian  DivtMs, 
appointed  by  His  Sacred  Majesty,  as  Commissioners  for  the  review 
and  alteration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  &c.  London,  Printed 
1661,  p,  liv.):  more  fully  in  E.  CardwcU's  Conferences  .  .  .  f(m- 
nected  with  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Oxford,  and 
cd,  1841,  pp.  iQ8  flF. 

'Cf.  Cardwell.  op.  cit.,  p.  260. 

^A  Petition  for  Peace:  with  the  reformation  of  the  Liturgy.  As 
it  was  presented  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops,  by  the  Divines  ap- 
pointed by  His  Majesties  Comm-ission  to  treat  with  them  about  the 
alteration  of  it.    London,  printed  Anno  Dom.  MDCLXL.  p.  41. 
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In  view  of  the  actual  status  of  Psalmody  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  terms  of  the  King's  warrant,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  bishops  should  have  answered  the 
Presbyterian  exception  and  desire  by  saying,  **Singing  of 
Psalms  in  metre  is  no  part  of  the  Liturgy,  and  so  no  part 
of  our  commission."'^  But  the  Presbyterians  chose  to  re- 
gard this  as  quibbling,  and  replied : 

"If  the  word  Liturgy  signiBe  the  publick  Worship,  God  forbid  we 
should  exclude  the  singing  of  Psalms:  And  sure  you  have  no  fitter 
way  of  singing  than  in  Meeter.  .  .  .  We  hope  you  make  no  ques- 
tion, whether  singing  Psalms,  and  Hymns  were  part  of  the  Primitive 
Liturgy,  and  seeing  they  arc  set  forth,  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all 
Churches  of  all  the  people  together,  why  should  they  be  denied  to  be 
part  of  the  Liturgy?    We  understand  not  the  reason  of  this."" 

In  "The  Grounds  of  Nonconformity  of  the  Ministers 
who  were  Ejected",  afterwards  drawn  up  by  Calamy,  among 
"other  things  ...  by  some  possibly  less  regarded" 
was  that  in  order  to  subscribe  to  the  Prayer  Book  "They 
must  Consent  to  the  Mistranslation  of  the  Psalter".*' 

These  extracts  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  Presby- 
terians had  much  zeal  for  Psalm  singing,  and  that  they  de- 
manded authorization  for  a  more  correct  version  of  the 
Psalter.  But  they  make  it  equally  clear  that  an  insistence 
that  Congregational  Song  be  confine<l  to  canonical  Psalms 
or  even  to  Scriptural  songs  was  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
position  or  demand.  They  raised  no  objection  to  the  hymns 
of  the  Old  Version  bound  up  with  the  Prayer  Book,  whether 
paraphrases  or  "of  human  composure".  On  the  contrary 
the  "Reformed  Liturgy*'  drawn  up  by  Baxter,  but  laid  be- 
fore the  Savoy  Conference  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
Presbyterian  divines,'*  as  a  desired  alternative  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Frayer,^^  contains  this 

"  Cardwcll,  of>.  cU.,  p.  342. 

"  The  Grand  Debate,  p.  79. 

"  Edmund  Calamy,  An  Abridgement  of  Mr.  Baxter's  History  of  his 
Life  and  TimeSt  etc.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1713,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

"Calamy,  op.  cU.,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  The  petition  was  that  "the  several  particulars"  of  this  liturgy  "be 
inserted  into  the  several  respective  places"  of  the  Prayer  Book,  "and 
kft  to  the  Minister's  choice  to  use  the  one  or  the  other.*'  A  Petition 
for  Peace,  p.  22. 
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rubric  at  the  end  of  "The  Order  for  celebrating  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ'*:  '*Next  sing  some 
part  of  the  Hymn  in  meeter,  or  some  other  fit  Psalm  of 
Praise  (as  the  2^,  116.  or  103.  or  100.  &c.)."'*  The  hymn 
referred  to  is  the  Thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  Old 
Version  (*The  Lord  be  thanked  for  his  gifts");  and  the 
rubric  reflects  the  accustomed  use  by  these  divines  not  only 
of  this  h>Tnn  but  of  others  appended  to  the  Psalter,  with  a 
special  predilection  for  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  Prayer 
Book  canticles. 

"Those  that  published  the  Old  Church-Psalms".  Baxter 
said  in  the  preface  to  his  own  posthumous  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psahus  of  Daxnd  in  metre,  with  other  Hynnts  (London 
1692),  "added  many  useful  Hymns,  that  are  still  printed 
with  the  Psalms  in  Metre."  And  he  makes  clear  the  actual 
limits  of  the  Presbyterian  position  by  saying  in  explanation 
of  the  literalness  of  his  own  version  of  the  Psalter, — **I 
durst  not  venture  on  the  Paraphrastical  great  liberty  of 
others;  T  durst  make  Hymns  of  my  own,  or  explain  the 
Apocryphal ;  but  I  feared  adding  to  God's  Word,  and  mak- 
ing my  own  to  pass  for  God's." 

Baxter  was  in  fact  the  leader  at  once  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  of  the  movement  to  introduce  hymn  singing  into  the 
churches.  He  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  "the  only 
begetter"  of  William  Barton's  Centuries  of  Hymns,  which 
began  to  appear  in  1659,  but  he  occupied  ground  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Barton's  ventures.  He  held  that  hymns  had  been 
sung  from  the  beginning;  that  "doubtless  Paul  meaneth 
not  only  David's  Psalms,  when  he  bids  men  sing  with 
grace  in  their  hearts.  Psalms,  and  H>-mns.  and  Spiritual 
Songs:  Yea,  it  is  past  doubt,  that  Hymns  more  suitable 
to  Gospel-times,  may  and  ought  to  be  now  used:  And  if 
used,  they  must  be  premeditated ;  how  else  shall  congrega- 
tions sing  them?  And  if  premeditated,  they  must  in  some 
way  be  imposed;  How  else  shall  the  Congregations  all 
joyn  in  the  same."'^ 


»/Wd..  p.  58. 


"  Preface  ut  supra. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  most,  or  perhaps  many,  of  Baxter's 
colleagues  shared  to  the  full  these  advanced  views  of  his 
sing^ularly  independent  mind  and  temper:  nor  did  his  in- 
fluence establish  a  distinctive  Presbyterian  usage  of  hymn 
singing.  The  years  following  the  Ejectment  of  1662  were 
years  of  poverty  and  distress,  if  not  of  actual  persecution, 
for  many  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
parsonages  and  livings.  The  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five 
Mile  Act  interfered  with  the  assembling  of  Presbyterian 
congregations.  The  groups  of  people  who  still  gathered 
about  their  ejected  pastors  for  the  simple  rites  of  worship, 
so  far  as  they  ventured  to  sing  at  all,  doubtless  satisfied  their 
craving  for  a  purer  version  of  the  Psalms  by  employing 
some  one  of  the  current  Psalters  of  the  more  literal  type. 

With  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Toleration  Act  of 
William  and  Mary  in  the  year  following,  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship came  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  in  a  single 
generation  hundreds  of  Presbyterian  meeting  houses  were 
built  throughout  England.  They  conformed  to  a  common 
pattern.  Internally  the  great  canopied  pulpit  dominated: 
beneath  it  a  desk  for  the  precentor,  or,  more  often,  '*the 
table  pew",  with  the  Communion  Table  in  the  centre,  and 
around  it  the  seats  which  were  then  or  later  occupied  by 
the  singers  on  non-sacramental  occasions.*®  In  the  failure 
to  establish  any  church  organization,  no  general  principle 
r^ulated  the  congregational  song,  and  no  book  was  pro- 
vided for  common  use  by  the  congregations.  Psalm  singing 
prevailed,  and  the  Scottish  Fsalms  of  Daznd  in  Meeter  of 
1650  seems  to  have  been  adopted  pretty  generally.  The 
pastors  were  free  to  supplement  the  Psalms  with  hymns, 
and,  in  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  "lining",  could  ac- 
complish it  without  providing  books  for  the  congregation. 
Among  the  ministers  of  the  later  or  meeting  house  era  of 
Presbyterianism  there  was  much  diversity  of  sentiment  and 
practice  in  the  matter  of  hymn  singing.     Matthew  Henry. 


"C^.   A.    H.    Drysdalc,   History    of   the   Presbyterians   in    England, 
London,   1889,  p.  443. 
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who,  like  Baxter,  took  great  delight  in  Psalmocly,  both  in 
public  and  private,  favored  hymn  singing  but  preferred 
scriptural  Psalms  and  luTuns  to  those  wholly  of  human 
composition  as  likely  to  have  more  of  matter  and  less  of 
fancy.'**  He  prepared  and  printed  in  1695  a  little  volume 
of  Family  Hymns,  altered  and  enlarged  in  a  second  edition 
of  1702.  It  was  designed  to  encourage  Psalmody  in  the 
home  and  thus  to  improve  the  singing  in  church,  and  was 
introduced  by  him  into  his  own  services. ^°  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Te  Deum,  the  hymns  are  taken  from  Scripture, 
current  translations  being  freely  used.  Verses  out  of  sev- 
eral Psalms  are  gathered  together  to  make  up  a  hymn,  in 
the  manner  of  Barton,  with  whose  standpoint  Henrj-'s  book 
may  be  said  to  agjee. 

On  the  other  hand  James  Pierce  of  Exeter,  whose  Arian 
leanings  were  not  yet  suspected,  held  the  strictest  views  in 
the  way  of  confining  Church  Song  to  the  inspired  Psalms, 
discontinuing  even  the  use  of  the  doxology.  In  his  Vindi- 
ciae  fratrum  dissentientium  in  Anglia-^  he  argued  for  the 
use  of  "plain  tunes",  and,  strenuously,  against  the  employ- 
ment of  instrumental  music.  Pierce's  attitude  toward  h3''mns 
was  exceptional  rather  than  characteristic  of  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  the  time;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  any  who 
shared  in  it  may  have  sought  an  Old  Testament  Psalmody 
as  a  refuge  from  rising  Chnstological  perplexities. 

The  temper  and  tone  of  current  English  Presbyterianism 
was  better  represented  in  the  persons  of  the  Presbyterian 
divines  of  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  had 
indeed  been  carried  there  by  the  eminent  Joseph  Boysc, 
just  as  the  Scottish  type  had  been  transplanted  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.     By  his  hymn  writing  Boyse  is  entitled  to  a 

"J.  B,  Williams,  Memoiri  of  the  Rev.  Mattheiv  Henry,  London, 
1828,  p.  no. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  no. 

"  London,  1710.  In  English,  as  A  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters, 
London.  1717.  In  1786  Mr.  Brand  Mollis  reprinted  from  it  A  Tractait 
on  Music  (London),  for  distribution  in  the  First  Qiurch  of  Boston, 
with  a  view  10  meeting  the  movement  to  procure  an  organ  for  that 
church. 
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place  among  the  predecessors  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  in  view  oft 
the  lack  of  pcrmanence^^  in  his  contributions  to  Hymnody, 
he  is  more  interesting  as  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  Presby- 
terian hymn  singing.  He  published  in  1693  Sacramental 
Hymfts  collected  (chiefly)  out  of  such  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  as  contain  the  most  suitable  matter  of  Divine 
Praises  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  which 
is  added  one  hymn  relating  to  Baptism  and  another  to  the 
Ministry.  By  J.  Boyse,  with  some  by  other  hands.  This 
appeared  at  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  at  London  from 
the  press  of  Thomas  Parkhurst,  the  printer  of  Matthew 
Henry's  Family  Hymns.  It  contains  forty-one  pieces  by 
Boyse,  one  by  George  Herbert,  and  two  by  Simon  Patrick; 
and  in  the  baptismal  hymn  immersion  is  the  only  mode 
recognized.  In  1701  he  published  at  Dublin  Family  Hymns 
for  morning  and  evening  zvorship.  With  some  for  the 
Lord's  Days.  .  .  .  All  taken  out  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  To  each  volume  is  prefixed  the  recommendation  of 
six  EKiblin  ministers,  a  significant  testimony  as  to  local 
sentiment  and  usage. 

Of  Boyse's  resolute  Presbyterianism  there  can  be  no 
question.  But  if  we  take  the  whole  body  of  Noncon- 
formist meeting  houses  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVnith  century,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  partition 
of  them  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who 
showed  so  marked  a  disposition  to  afifiliate.  This  uncer- 
tainty applies  to  the  sentiments  of  the  congregations,  to 
the  affiliations  of  the  ministers  who  occupied  tlie  pulpits, 
even  to  the  terms  of  the  trust-deeds  by  which  the  meeting 
houses  were  held.  And  it  applies,  of  course,  to  the  hymn 
singing.  Presbyterianism  was  not  destined  to  establish  it- 
self in  England,  and  its  meeting  houses  were  about  to  fall 
into  the  control  of  men  of  Arian  theology.  The  congre- 
gational song  of  these  meetings  was  first  to  come  under 
the  domination  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  then  to  develop  into  a 


"Two  stanzas  by  him  were  included  in  James  Martineau's  Hymns 
for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home,  London,  1840,  (No.  42). 
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Unitarian  Hymnody.  Apart  from  this  stream  of  Church 
Song,  thus  diverted  from  its  original  channel,  the  early 
Presbyterian  hymn  singing  seems  to  liave  no  part  or  repre- 
sentation in  the  great  Hynm  movement  of  the  XVIIIth 
century,  which  it  is  customary  to  trace  to  its  source  in 
Independency.  But  the  actual  facts  seem  to  be  that  be- 
hind the  early  Nonconformist  hymn  singing  there  was  no 
Independent  leader  Ijefore  Watts  so  influential  and  so  out- 
spoken as  Richard  Baxter,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  divines 
had  an  inadequately  recognized  share  in  lying  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  English  Hymnody. 

Too  little  notice  has  been  taken,  for  instance,  of  the  efforts 
of  Samuel  Bury,  a  Presbyterian  leader  in  Suffolk.  He  made 
a  careful  study  of  all  available  sources  of  hymns,  and  (ap- 
parently some  years  before  Watts  first  printed  his 
hymns),  published  A  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  fitted  for  morning  and  ez*ening  worship  in 
a  private  famUy,  but  containing  also  sacramental  hymns. 
He  prefixed  a  long  list  of  his  sources,  including  among 
others  Barton,  Baxter,  Boyse,  Crashaw,  Dorrington,  Bur- 
gess, Herbert,  Patrick,  Mason  and  Shepherd,  Tate  and 
Brady,  and  Woodford.  His  work  stands  in  the  shadow 
of  his  great  contemporary  and  looms  small  there;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Bury's  book  reached  a  third  edition  in 
1 71 3  and  a  fourth  in  1724,  it  could  not  have  been  without 
influence  upon  the  situation.^' 

As  pointing  apparently  in  the  same  direction,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  a  movement  to  better  congregational 
singing  in  the  last  years  of  the  older  London  Prcsbytcrian- 
ism.  Moved  by  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  public 
worship  and  especially  of  the  neglect  and  unskillful  perfor- 
mance of  Psalmody  in  Nonconformist  churches,  a  Society 


"The  fullest  notice  of  Bury's  book  is  in  J.  Conder»  The  Poet  of  the 
Sanctuary,  London,  1851.  p.  35.  For  Bur>'  himaelf,  see  The  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biography,  and  the  references  there,  especially  Murch*s  Hist,  of 
Presb.  and  Geni.  Bapt.  Churches  in  W.  of  England,  1835,  pp.  107  flF. 
The  date  of  Bury's  book  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  It  seems  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  advt.  at  end  of  Henry's  Family  Hymns,  1702. 
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of  gentlemen  in  tlie  (then)  Presbyterian  Meeting  at  the 
King's  Weigh  House  in  Little  Eastcheap  employed  a  teacher 
of  Psalmody  and  established  a  course  of  Friday  lectures. 
The  Psalmody  Lectures  were  published  by  them  in  1708  as 
Practical  Discourses  of  Singing  in  the  worship  of  God: 
preach'd  at  the  Friday  Lecture  in  Eastcheap.  By  several 
Ministers,  Of  the  six  lecturers  all  but  one  were  Presby- 
terian ministers.'* 

This  movement  was  not  primarily  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  hymn  singing,  but  it  tended  strongly  that 
way.  The  opening  lecturer  declared:  "I  conceive  that 
whatever  Songs  are  Scriptural,  are  the  proper  Object  of 
singing.     .     .  For  I  can  by  no  means  be  of  their  mind, 

who  in  the  public  Congregations  would  confine  us  to  that 
collection  of  the  Jewish  Psalmody,  which  is  call'd  the  Psalms 
of  Dairid/'^^  The  fourth  lecturer  approves  Mr.  Stennett's 
hymns  as  ''those  excellent  Composures  wherewith"  he  "hath 
oblig'd  the  Christian  Church".-®  The  fifth  lecturer  com- 
mends Mr.  Watts'  views  of  a  New  Testament  Hymnody  in 
the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Hymns  of  1707,  which  he  has 
"seen  since  the  composure  of  this  Discourse".*^,  The  last 
lecture  is  a  review  of  the  part  played  by  Psalm  singing 
since  the  Reformation,  and  the  frequent  quotations  from 
Tate  &  Brady  suggest  that  the  lecturer^^  was  content  to 
sing  their  New  Version  of  the  Psalter. 

This  interesting  movement"®  began  before  the  publica- 

*They  were  Jaber  Earle,  William  Harris,  Thomas  Reynolds,  John 
Newman  and  Benjamin  Gravener.  That  the  sixth,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
was  Independent,  aided  perhaps  to  broaden  the  reach  of  the  movement. 
He  was  a  singular  selection.  He  knew  nothing  o£  music,  was  without 
poetical  taste,  became  the  great  opponent  of  Dr.  Watts'  scheme  for 
improving  Psalmody,  refused  to  allow  Watts*  Psalms  or  hymns  to  be 
sung  in  his  presence,  and  used  Patrick's  version  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Cf.  W.  Wilson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churchgs  .  ,  , 
in  London,  London.  x8o^i4.  vol  iii,  pp.  527,  528. 

"Mr  Earlc:  p.  4. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds :  p.  103. 

"Mr.   Newman:  p.   154. 

"Mr.  Gravener. 

■J,  S.  Curwen  in  his  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  ist  Scries,  London, 
n.  d..  p.  88,  credits  it  to  the  "Independents". 
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tion  of  Watts'  Hymns,  and  was  inspired  by  the  same  distress 
at  the  conditions  of  Nonconformist  Psalmody.  Originally 
independent  of  him,  it  came  to  accept  his  leadership.  W. 
Lawrence,  the  teacher  of  Psalmody  at  the  Weigh  House, 
had  made  a  Ms.  collection  of  tunes  for  **The  Gentlemen  of 
the  Society'*  supporting  the  Friday  Lecture.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Watts'  The  Psahtis  of  David  itnitated,  the  col- 
lection was  at  once  adapted  to  it,  and  published  the  same 
year  as  A  Collection  of  Tunes  suited  to  the  various  metres 
in  Mr.  IVaits'  Imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  Daznd  or  Dr. 
Patrick's  Version,  fit  to  be  bound  up  unth  either  (London, 
by  W.  Pearson  for  John  Clark,  1719).^°  The  Gentlemen  of 
the  Friday  Lecture  continued  their  good  work  for  congre- 
gational singing  many  years.  But  Lawrence's  book  has 
already  brought  us  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns  began  to  dominate  the  worship  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  Meetings. 


IV. 

The  Separatists. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  situation  in  those  religious 
bodies  which  had  already  formed  dissenting  commimities 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  entered 
upon  the  Restoration  period  with  traditions  already  ac- 
quired. There  were  marked  divergences  in  their  attitude 
not  only  toward  Psalm  Singing  but  toward  Congregational 
Praise  itself  as  a  Christian  ordinance.  Two  of  these  bodies, 
the  Arminian  Baptists  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the 
one  hand,  had  taken  up  an  attitude  of  actual  hostility  to- 
ward singing  in  public  worship.  The  other  two,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptists  and  the  Independents,  had  struggled 
against  the  spread  of  the  same  hostility  within  their  ranks, 
and  during  the  period  now  under  review  emerged  from  the 
struggle  to  become  jointly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
English  Hymn  into  actual  liturgical  use. 


*C/.   Hymns  /indent   and   Modtm: 

1909,    pp.    IXXXV,    IXKXVt. 


Historical  Edition,   London, 
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At  the  left  we  may  group  together  the  General  or  Ar- 
minian  Baptists  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  sharing  the 
opinion  that  singing  by  the  congregation  should  have  no 
place  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 

1.  The  Gnierai  Baptists. 

To  explain  the  origins  of  the  great  "Controversy  concern- 
ing Singing ',  and  the  attitude  of  the  General  Baptists  in 
England  toward  Congregational  Song,  we  must  go  back  to 
about  the  year  1606/^  when  John  Smyth,  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  Separatists  at  Gainsborough,  led  his  people 
in  a  flight  to  Amsterdam.  Once  there  he  found  that  his 
real  sympathies  were  not  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  congregation  of  English  exiles  already  on  the  ground, 
but  rather  with  the  Dutch  Mennonites.  He  developed  in- 
tense antipathy  to  infant  baptism,  and,  failing  to  secure  be- 
lievers' baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Mennonites,  in  1608 
baptized  himself,  thus  becoming  *'the  Se-  Baptist  of  Church 
history".**  He  formed  a  separate  congregation  with  anti- 
Calvinistic  principles,  adopting  not  only  the  theology  of  the 
Mennonites,  but  many  of  those  peculiar  practices  of  their 
worship  that  anticipated  the  Quaker  meeting. 

In  setting  forth  The  Differences  of  the  Churches  of  live 
Separation  (n.  pi.,  1608),  Smyth  held  that  the  New  Cove- 
nant is  spiritual,  proceeding  out  of  the  heart,  and  that  read- 
ing out  of  a  book  is  no  j)art  of  spiritual  worship,  but  an 
invention  of  the  man  of  sin.  "We  hold  that,  seeing  sing- 
ing a  Psalm  is  a  part  of  spiritual  worship,  it  is  unlawful  to 
have  the  book  before  the  eye  in  time  of  singing  a  psalm."" 
These  principles  reduce  the  possibility  of  singing  in  wor- 
ship to  the  instance  of  an  individual  feeling  impelled  to 
compose  and  utter  a  spontaneous  song.    And  Robert  Baillie 

*  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  true  Story  of  John  Smyth,  Boston,  1881, 

*"Ed.  Arbcr,  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  London,  1897,  p.  137. 

•Quoted  from  Uie  copy  in  Bodleian  Library  by  R.  Barclay,  The 
Inner  Life  of  the  Helitfious  Societies  of  the  Commontoealth,  and  ed., 
London,  1877,  p.  106. 
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testifies  that  such  was  the  practice  in  Smyth's  congrega- 
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After  the  I'ormation  of  the  denomination  of  General 
Baptists  in  England  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Smyth 
and  his  disciples.  Thomas  Grantham,  as  their  mouthpiece, 
published  his  Christianismus  Primitivus  (London  1678). 
In  this  he  held  that  the  New  Testament  recognizes  no 
promiscuous  singing,  and  no  singing  by  the  rules  of  art, 
but  only  the  utterance  of  Psalms  and  hymns  sung  by  such 
as  God  hath  fitted  thereto  by  the  help  of  His  Spirit  for 
the  edification  of  the  listening  church.  If  all  sing,  there 
were  none  to  be  edified ;  if  pleasant  tunes  are  used,  that 
would  bring  music  and  instruments  back;  if  other  men's 
words  are  sung,  that  would  open  the  way  to  the  similar 
use  of  forms  of  prayer  also. 

At  a  General  Baptist  Assembly  in  1689  it  appeared  that 
a  small  minority  of  congregations  had  begun  "promiscu- 
ous" singing  of  Psalms.  The  Assembly  called  upon  them 
to  show  "what  Psalms  they  made  use  of  for  the  matter, 
and  what  rules  they  did  settle  upon  for  the  manner".  In 
response  there  was  produced 

"Not  the  metres  composed  by  Messrs.  StcrnhoM  and  Hopkins,  but 
a  book  of  metres  composed  by  one  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  rules  pro- 
duced to  sing  these  Psalms  as  set  down  secundum  artem;  vix.,  as  the 
musidans  do  sing  according  to  their  gamut, — Sol,  fa,  la,  my,  ray,  &c., 
&c.;  which  appeared  so  strangely  foreign  to  the  evangelical  worship 
that  it  was  not  conceived  anywise  safe  for  the  churches  to  admit  such 
carnal  formalities;  but  to  rest  satisfied  in  this,  till  we  can  see  some- 
thing more  perfect  in  this  case,  that  as  prayer  of  one  in  the  church  if 
the  prayer  of  the  whole,  as  a  church,  so  the  singing  of  one  in  the 
church  is  the  singing  of  the  whole  church;  and  as  he  that  prayeth  in 
the  church  is  to  perform  the  service  as  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth,  even  so,  he  that  singing  praises  in  the  church  ought  to  per- 
form that  service  as  of  the  ability  received  of  God ;  that  as  a  mourn- 
ful voice  becomes  the  duty  of  prayer,  so  a  joyful  voice,  with  gravity, 
becomes  the  duty  of  praising  God  with  a  song  in  the  Church  of  God/*" 
This  judgment,  received  with  "the  general  approbation 
of  the  Assembly",  is  interesting  not  only  as  showing  that 


348. 


A  Dissvasive  from  the  errours  of  the  Times.  London,  1645. 

J.  J.  Goadby,  Bye-Paths  in  Baptist  History,  London,  n.  d.,  pp.  347, 
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the  great  majority  had  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  po- 
sition of  Grantham  in  1671.  but  also  for  the  circumstances 
that  occasioned  it,  as  showing  the  movement  of  the  time 
beginning  to  penetrate  the  isolation  of  a  pecuhar  sect.  It 
seems  to  have  got  no  farther  within  General  Baptist  circles 
during  the  period  under  review.  There  is  apparently  no 
record  of  a  change  of  practice  until  well  toward  the  middle 
of  the  XVIIIth  century.  In  1733  the  General  Assembly 
received  a  complaint  from  Northamptonshire  that  some  of 
its  churches  "had  fallen  into  the  way  of  singing  the  Psalms 
of  David,  or  other  men's  composures,  with  tunable  notes, 
and  a  mixed  multitude;  which  way  of  singing  appears  to  us 
wholly  unwarrantable  from  the  Word  of  God".  But  the 
mood  or  judgment  of  the  Assembly  had  at  length  changed. 
It  admitted  that  congregational  singing  was  an  innovation, 
practised  by  "some  very  few",  yet  was  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  excluding  them.  The  Assembly  could  find  no 
dear  statement  in  Scripture  as  to  the  manner  of  singing. 
It  would  that  all  were  of  one  mind,  **but  as  the  weakness  of 
human  understanding  is  such  that  things  appear  in  differ- 
ent lights  to  different  persons,  such  a  concord  is  rather  to 
be  desired  than  expected  in  this  world.  It  expressed  on  the 
whole  an  unwillingness  to  dispute  the  question,  or  to  impose 
upon  all  the  general  opinion  and  practice.^" 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  influence  of  Dr.  Watts  had 
begun  to  be  felt  by  General  Baptists,  but  their  actual  as- 
sociations were  closer  with  the  later  Wesleyan  movement. 
And  it  was  by  means  of  the  fervid  influences  of  the  Metho- 
dist Revival  that  General  Baptist  churches  were  to  be  mul- 
tiplied and  to  become  hymn  singing  churches. 

2.   The  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  took  up  a  position  that  opposed 

singing  as  practised  in  the  public  worship  of  the  time  and 

led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  song  from  their  own  meetings. 

Whether,  with  Hodgkin,^'  we  regard  George  Fox  as  an 

"Goadby,  ofi.  cit.,  p.  348. 

**  Thomas  Hodgkin.  George  Fox,  London,  1896,  p.  vl 
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original  thinker,  or  conclude  with  R.  Barclay*'*  that  his  ten- 
ets and  practices  were  to  a  large  extent  Iwrrowed  from  the 
Mennonites  and  Arminian  Baptists,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  wide  area  of  opinion  and  practice  held  by  them  in 
common.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
General  Baptist  and  the  Quaker  position  as  regards  Church 
Song.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  Fox*s  movement 
was,  like  that  of  the  General  Baptists,  an  immediate  revolt 
not  from  Laudian  Episcopacy  but  from  Puritan  theology' 
and  practice.  While  he  "was  to  bring  people  off  from  all 
the  world's  religions,  which  are  vain,  .     and  pray- 

ings, and  singings,  which  stood  in  forms  without  power"," 
and  while  he  held  up  mass  book  and  common  prayer  and 
directory  to  unpartitioned  scorn,  it  was  the  Directory  which 
immediately  confronted  him,  and  the  Puritan  Psalmody 
which  constituted  the  *'singings"  audible  by  him. 

The  early  Friends  were  not  opposed  to  all  singing  in 
public  worship.  Among  several  references  thereto  in  Fox's 
Jourfui!  is  one  of  1655  to  the  effect  that  *Tho:  Holme  & 
Eliz:  Holme:  att  a  meetinge  in  Underbarrow:  were  much 
exercised  by  y*  power  of  y'  Lorde  in  songes  and  Hymms 
&  made  melody  &  rejoyced:  &  y'  life  was  raised  thereby  & 
refreshed  in  many:  in  y*  meetinge."***  Three  years  later 
Fox  wrote:  "Those  who  are  moved  to  sing  with  under- 
standing, making  melody  to  the  Lord  in  their  hearts  we 
own;  if  it  be  in  meeter,  we  own  it."*^  By  an  official  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1675  "Serious  sigh- 
ing, sencible  groaning  and  reverent  singing"  are  recog- 
nized as  divers  operations  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God, 


"  Op.  cit.,  chap.  V. 

"Quoted  in  Hodgkin's  George  Fox,  p.  35. 

"  The  /ourruii  of  George  Fox,  ed.  from  the  MSS.  by  Norman 
Penney,  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  191 1.  vol.  ii,  p.  326.  All 
the  references  to  singing  in  worship  seem  to  have  been  left  unprinted 
until  this  edition  appeared  (see  vol.  i.  p.  442) ;  a  fact  not  without 
suggestiveness. 

"G.  Fox  and  Huggerthorne.  Truth's  Defence  against  the  refined 
subtilty  of  the  SerpetH,  1658,  p.  21. 
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and  not  to  be  quenched  or  discouraged,  unless  immoderate.*' 
This  evidently  refers  to  the  utterance  of  an  individual, 
under  the  direct  motion  of  the  Spirit.  As  formulated  by 
Barclay  in  his  Apology, ^^  (nth  proposition,  §  26)  the 
singing  of  Psalms  is  a  true  part  of  God's  worship,  but  the 
formal  customary  way  of  singing  in  the  congregation  has 
no  Scriptural  nor  even  Christian  ground.  To  put  expres- 
sions of  the  religious  experiences  of  blessed  David  into  the 
mouths  of  the  wicked  and  profane  is  to  make  them  utter 
great  and  horrid  lies  in  the  sight  of  God.  Acceptable  sing- 
ing must  proceed  from  the  Spirit  indwelling  in  tlie  heart. 
Artificial  music,  whether  of  organs  or  the  voice,  has  no 
New  Testament  warrant. 

The  singing  thus  recognized  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  the  singing  evangelist  introduced  in  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  campaigns,*^  but  seems  more  akin  to  the  inspiration- 
al utterances  of  the  early  Christian  assembhes.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  from  the  first,*'  and 
soon  died  out.  "Conjoint"  singing  of  Psalms  or  hymns 
taken  from  a  book  or  the  lips  of  a  precentor,  was  never 
at  any  time  tolerated  in  the  Friends*  meetings.  It  ranged 
in  Fox's  mind  with  images  and  crosses,  prescribed  prayers 
and  sprinkh'ng  of  infants,  as  one  of  the  vain  traditions  and 
worldly  ceremonials  from  which  it  was  his  peculiar  mis- 
sion to  deliver  men.  So  far  as  the  actual  practice  of  the 
meetings  is  concerned,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
in  any  case,  as  the  repudiation  of  the  musical  art  by  the 
early  Friends  must  soon  have  made  congregational  song 
quite  impracticable. 

"With  this  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  established  Psalm- 
ody, the  Friends,  of  course,  have  had  no  part  iix  its  transi- 
tion to  our  modem  hymn  singing.  Members  of  that  body 
have  not  hesitated  to  contribute  hymns  to  the  common  stock. 
but  only  in  the  last  half  century  or. so  has  a  movement  be- 

■Sec  R.  Barclay,  op.  ctt..  p.  j6i. 

""Printed  in  the  year  1678*'  (n.  p.);  pp.  288.  289. 

•*  R.  Barclay,  pp.  461,  462. 

•R.  Barclay,  p.  462;  Fox's  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
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gun  in  England  and  America  to  introduce  general  hymn 
singing  (even  the  hymnal  with  musical  notes)  into  the 
Quaker  meeting. 


3.  The  Particular  Baptists. 

Among  the  Particular  (or  Calvinistic)  Baptists  there 
was,  to  say  the  least,  nothing  like  unanimity  in  agreeing 
with  their  Arminian  brethren  concerning  Congregational 
Song. 

The  very  full  records  of  the  Broadmead  Church  of  Bris- 
tol left  by  Edward  Terrill  are  silent  on  this  point  from 
1640  to  1670.  But  from  1671  to  1685  they  show  that 
congregational  singing  was  statedly  practised,  under  all 
the  menaces  of  persecution.***  There  was,  however,  a  sec- 
ond Baptist  congregation  in  Bristol;  and,  when  in  1675, 
a  joint  meeting  was  proposed,  some  of  its  members  "were 
ready  to  sing  Psalms  with  others  beside  the  church",  but 
a  minority  "Scrupled  to  sing  in  metre  as  [the  Psalms] 
were  translated",  and  asked  permission  to  keep  their  hats 
on  or  to  retire  while  this  was  doing.*'  From  this  and  other 
facts  we  may  infer  that  there  were  considerable  differences 
of  sentiment  and  practice  among  the  Particular  Baptists 
of  the  time. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  congregations  which  had  declined 
to  sing  that  the  use  of  hymns  as  distinct  from  Psalms  be- 
gan.*^ The  innovator  was  its  pastor,  Benjamin  Keach,  a 
young  man  who  had  originally  shared  the  sentiments  of 
the  General  Baptists,  among  whom  he  was  reared.*"  In 
1668  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Partiailar  Bap- 
tists of  Southwark.  which  prospered  under  him  and  built 
a  meeting  house  on  Horsley-down. 

*■  The  Records  of  the  Church  of  Christ  meeting  in  Broadmead, 
Bristol,  1640-1687,  London,  1847.  PP-  '59.  222,  226.  230,  232,  233,  236, 
237,  238,  248,  253.  256.  201.  305.  3»2,  339.  421.  443»  465- 

*"  Broadmead  Records,  p.  242. 

*"Thos.  Crosby,  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  London.  1838-40, 
vol,  iv.  p.  299. 

*  Crosby,  op.  cit,,  vol.  iv.  p.  37a 
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Keach  was  convinced  that  Congr^^tional  Song  was  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  and  undertook  to  realize  his  convic- 
tions among  his  own  people.  He  first  obtained  their  con- 
sent to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Breach  Repaired,  dated  April  3, 
1691,  he  fixes  the  date  as  "16  or  18  years"  earlier,  which* 
gives  from  1673  to  1675.  After  some  six  years  of  this 
practice,  his  church  agreed  to  sing  also  on  "public  Thanks- 
giving days" ;  and  about  1690  they  agreed  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God  every  Lord's  day.'*** 

The  songs  thus  introduced  were  not  metrical  Psalms, 
but  hymns  suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  manuscript  and  mostly 
or  altogether  composed  by  Keach  himself. 

A  very  small  minority  of  Reach's  congregation  had  op- 
posed the  movement,  and  this  more  frequent  use  of  hymns 
precipitated  a  bitter  controversy ;  the  dissenters  being  led 
by  Isaac  Marlow,  who  in  1690  printed  A  Brief  Discourse 
concerning  Singing  in  the  Publick  Worship  of  God  in  the 
Gospel  Church.  (London,  printed  for  the  Author.)  Her- 
cules Collins  in  the  appendix  to  his  Orthodox  Christian,  pub- 
lished in  1680,  had  urged  the  duty  of  congregational  sing- 
ing, as  had  Keach  himself  in  his  Tropes  and  Figures 
(1682)  and  Treatise  on  Baptism  (1689).  John  Bunyan 
also  in  his  Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualised  (1688),  speaks 
of  it  as  a  divine  institution  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church,  to  whose  members  it  should  be  confined.  At  the 
First  General  Assembly  of  Particular  Baptists  in  1689 
Keach  challenged  that  body  to  debate  the  matter.  The  de- 
bate seems  to  have  been  entered  upon  but  not  concluded, 
the  Assembly  thinking  "it  not  convenient  to  spend  much 
time  that  way".*** 

The  controversy  thus  opened  continued  for  several  years. 
Keach  responded  to  Marlow  in  his  The  Breach  Repaired  in 
God's  Worship  or.  Singing  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spirit- 
ual Songs,  proved  to  be  an  Holy  Ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ 


p.  vin. 
"  Goadby.  op.  cii,,  p.  332. 
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(London  1691),  a  treatise  of  192  pages  with  an  appendix 
against  Marlow  covering  50  more.  Marlow  replied  in 
The  Truth  soberly  defended  (.1692) ;  and  other  writers  on 
both  sides  entered  the  fray.  The  points  actually  at  issue 
were  afterwards^'  stated  by  Marlow  as  three :  ( i )  whether 
the  only  vocal  singing  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was  not  the 
exercise  of  an  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit.  (2) 
Whether  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  words  in  artificial  rhvniei 
is  allowable.  (3)  Whether  the  minister  sang  alone,  or  a 
promisaious  assembly  together,  sanctified  and  profane,  men 
and  women  (even  though  the  latter  were  enjoined  to  keep 
silence  in  the  churches). 

By  1692  the  controversy  had  become  so  heated  and 
abusive  that  the  General  Assembly  took  it  in  hand,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  examine  the  pamphlets. 
Upon  their  report  the  Assembly  rebuked  the  pamphleteers. 
and  urged  the  people  neither  "to  buy,  sell,  give  or  dis- 
perse" certain  pamphlets,  including  Marlow's  Truth  so- 
berly defended. 

Crosby's  statement  that  "a  stop  was  thus  put  to  the 
troubles  that  threatened  the  baptized  churches  upon  thisj 
controversy"^^  is  clearly  unjustified.  Marlow  and  his  fol- 
lowers set  up  an  independent  congregation  without  singing; 
and  in  1696  he  publisherl  his  Controversie  of  Singing 
brought  to  an  emi,  and  which  in  fact  served  only  to  renew 
it  The  General  Assembly  had  decided  nothing  except  that 
the  peace  should  be  kept,  but  in  omitting  to  decide  against 
singing  they  left  the  churches  free.  And  Crosby  is  no 
doubt  right  in  saying  that  "many  of  them  from  that  time 
sung  the  praises  of  God  in  their  public  assemblies  who  had 
not  used  that  practice  before".^* 

The  deeper  issues  raised  in  this  "controversy  concerning 
singing"  tended  to  relegate  the  question  between  Psalms 
and  hymns  to  a  position  of  inferior  interest  and  importance. 

"In  his  Controversie  brought  to  an  end,  1695. 

"History  of  the  Baptists,  voL  iii.  p.  270.    Cf.  Joseph  Ivinrcy,  History 
of  the  English  Baptists,  London,  1811-1814,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375. 
"  Crosby,  vol  iii.  p.  271. 
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Many  Baptist  congregations  introducing  singing  confined 
themselves  to  Psalms  without  question.  It  was  so  generally 
at  Broadmead.  but  the  records  show  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
as  early  as  1678,  written  and  handed  up  by  Edward  Ter- 
rill.®*  A  late  comer  into  the  controversy,  the  famous  John 
Gill,  in  his  Discourse  on  Singing  of  Psalms,  1734  (2nd  Ed. 
1751),  denies  not  that  hymns  may  be  useful,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  conform  them  to  Scripture  and  the  anaIog>'  of 
faith;  and  on  the  whole  he  judges  them  "in  a  good  measure, 
unnecessary".^^ 

But  the  foundations  of  hymn  singing  in  Particular  Bap- 
tist Churches  had  been  permanently  laid  by  Keach,  and  a 
beginning  of  Baptist  Hymnody  made. 

Keach  printed  some  of  his  hymns  as  early  as  1676  in 
his  War  with  the  powers  of  darkness  (4th  Ed.),  and  three 
hundred  of  them  as  Spiritual  Melody  in  1691.  The  Sacra- 
mental Hymns  which  Joseph  Boyse  printed  at  Dublin  in 
1693  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  first  Baptist  hymn 
book.  But  the  immersionist  type  of  the  baptismal  hymii 
contained  in  that  book  will  not  serve  to  detach  Boyse  from 
his  dearly  loved  and  heroically  defended  Presbytery. 

Tlic  Lord's  Supper  furnished  a  natural  occasion  for  the 
introduction  of  evangelical  hymns.  And  Joseph  Stennett, 
who  in  1690  became  pastor  of  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
Church  in  Devonshire  Square,  London,  began  to  use  there 
sacramental  hymns  of  his  own  composition.  They  circu- 
lated without,  through  Ms.  copies  made  *'by  some  Persons 
who  heard  them  dictated  ["lined"]  in  Publick'*.*^  Other 
congregations  expressed  a  desire  to  use  the  hymns,  and  in 
1697  Stennett  published  them  as  Hymns  in  commemoration 
of  the  Sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Saznonr  Jesus  Christ, 
compos  d  for  the  celebration  of  his  Holy  Supper.  They 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1705,  and  a  third  in  1709.  He 
published  also  in  171 2  a  tractate  of  twelve  Hymns  compos' d 
for  tlie  celebration  of  the  Holy  Ordinance  of  Baptism,  of 


^Records,  pp.  389,  390. 
"2nd  cd.,  p.  45. 
""Advertisement"  in  the  Hymns 


for  the 


Holy  Supper. 
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which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1722.  Stennett  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  "controversy  concerning  singing**, 
and  as  a  preface  to  his  earlier  book  printed  a  justification 
of  Congregational  Singing  from  the  hand  of  one  who  had 
been  trained  in  opposition  to  it,  but  had  changed  his  views. 
Siennett's  hymns  were  admired  and  used  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  some  indeed  have  continued  in 
use  to  our  own  day.**  How  they  affected  the  Eastcheap 
Lecturer  has  already  appeared.  It  is  of  more  moment  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Isaac  Watts,  imder 
whose  influence  Baptist  Hymnody  was  about  to  pass.  His 
appropriation  of  several  of  Stennett's  lines  into  his  own 
work  entitles  Stennett  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  models 
from  whom  Watts  worked  out  his  own  conception  of  the 
English  H)min. 

4.  The  Independents. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  early  Independents 
as  a  class  were  in  substantia]  accord  with  the  general  Puri- 
tan position  as  to  the  singing  of  Psalms.  Such  certainly 
was  the  case  with  the  church  of  the  exiled  Separatists  at 
Amsterdam.  When  John  Smyth  of  Gainsborough  devel- 
oped there  his  peculiar  views  of  spiritual  worship,  they 
found  little  sympathy.  Ainsworth  in  his  Defence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Worship  and  Ministerie  used  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches  separated  from  Antichrist  against  the  chal- 
lenges, caiils  and  contradiction  of  Mr.  Smyth,  in  1609^ 
professes  himself  unable  to  understand  why  Smyth  should 
not  use  Psalm-singing  in  the  services  of  his  church,  and  he 
speaks  for  the  whole  body  of  the  earlier  exiles  in  saying, 
we  *'do  content  ourselves  with  joint  harmonious  singing  of 
the  Psalms  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  instruction  and  com- 
forts of  our  hearts,  and  praise  of  our  God".°*  In  1612 
Ainsworth  prepared  a  complete  metrical  Psalter  for  the  use 

"That  most  widely  familiar,  "Another  six  days*  work  is  done,"  ap- 
peared in  neither  of  the  above  publications. 

^Defence,  quoted  in  B.  Hanbury,  Hist.  Memoriais  relating  to  th€ 
Independents,  London,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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of  the  exiles,  accompanying  it  with  tunes  and  also  with  a 
prose  rendering  for  comparison  and  with  annotations  for 
critical  study.  Some  of  these  versions  in  Ms.  may  have 
been  already  in  use;  the  printed  Psalter  was  used  both  in 
the  Amsterdam  church  and  in  Robinson's  at  Leyden,  and 
was  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  out  of  tlie  Leyden  congrega- 
tion taken  to  New  England. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  when  Smyth  and  his 
followers  formed  themselves  into  a  Baptist  congregation. 
they  left  behind  them  no  elements  of  controversy  as  to  the 
propriety  of  congregational  Psalm-singing.  The  extreme 
spirit  of  individualism  developed,  and  the  Puritan  ingenuity 
in  raising  "cases  of  conscience"  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Independents  on  this  as  on  other  ques- 
tions. The  hesitation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  including 
the  largest  possible  Independent  support.  The  prevalent 
opinion  among  them  perhaps  asked  no  more  than  that  the 
subject  be  left  free,  especially  as  regards  the  choice  of  a 
specific  version.  But  there  were  troublesome  minorities* 
that  objected  to  congregational  singing  per  se,  or  like  that 
represented  by  Mr.  Nye,***  who  took  Barrowe's  earlier  po- 
sition of  protest  against  translating  the  Psalms  into  English 
metre,**  though  it  is  not  clear  how  they  proposed  to  make 
the  singing  of  a  prose  version  practicable.  Some  of  these 
controversialists  were  especially  active  at  the  time.  John 
Cotton  essayed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  controversy 
in  his  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel-Ordinance,  printed  at 
London  in  1647,  ^^^  again  in  1650.  No  doubt  he  includes 
Old  England  and  New.  Baptist  and  Independent,  describ- 
ing his  view  of  the  general  situation,  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence :  "To  prevent  the  godly-minded  from  making  melody 
to  the  Lord  in  Singing  his  Praises  with  one  accord,  .  .  . 
Satan  hath  mightily  bestirred  himself  to  breed  a  discord  in 
the  hearts  of  some  by  filling  their  heads  with  foure  heads  of 

*  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  BaiUie,  Edinburgh,  1841,  1842,  voL 
ii.  p.  I2t. 

*  See  Hanbury,  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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scruples  about  the  Duty."  These  scruples  related  to  singing 
with  the  voice  as  against  singmg  in  the  heart;  as  to  who 
may  properly  be  allowed  to  join  in  it  in  public  worship 
(women,  carnal  men,  &c.) ;  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
praise;  and  as  to  metrica]  versions  and  invented  tunes. 
Cotton's  defence  adds  nothing,  and  was  not  intended  to 
add  anything,  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Psalmody  held  by 
the  Reformed  Churches,  which  it  essays  to  vindicate  on  the 
usual  Scriptural  grounds. 

The  "controversy  concerning  singing"  had  spent  its  force 
before  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  seems  to  have 
ended  in  a  general  adoption  of  Psalm  singing  in  Independ- 
ent congregations.  Several  churches  are  on  record  in  the 
preceding  years  as  resolving  to  maintain  or  take  up  the 
"Singing  of  Psalms".*-  And  in  June.  1663,  Dr.  Goodwin 
and  Mr.  Nye,  as  well  as  Mr.  Caryl,  in  their  interview  with 
Charles  II.  were  able  to  report  that  "we  have  in  our  churches 
all  parts  of  worship,  as  preaching,  praying,  reading,  and 
Singing  of  Psalms,  and  the  Sacraments".**  None  the  less 
the  controversy  had  produced  the  familiar  effect  of  strip- 
ping from  the  controverted  practice  its  earlier  delight.  A 
conviction  of  duty  is,  after  all,  an  inadequate  basis  for  song. 

And  then,  too,  the  Independents  felt  the  full  stress  of 
the  persecutions  that  followed  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The 
Conventicle  Act  bore  hardly  upon  established  congregations 
with  well  known  places  of  meeting,  to  whom  the  houses  of 
great  Puritan  families,  which  often  provided  shelter  and 
even  places  for  worship  to  the  Presbyterians,  were  not 
open.  During  the  enforcement  of  these  Acts,  their  services 
could  be  held  only  in  secluded  places  and  at  unexpected 
hours,  with  a  careful  guard  at  the  door  to  give  notice  of 
intenniption.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  observation  by  neigh- 
bors and  passers  by,  the  singing  of  Psalms  would  be  the 
first  of  the  "parts  of  worship"  to  suffer.     Speaking  of  one 

"C/.  Cnrvren,  Studifs  in  Worship  Music,  ist  Series,  pp.  83,  84. 
*  Letter  of  Wm.  Hooke,  quoted  in  J.  Waddinglon,  Congregational 
History.  J56T'I7oo^  London,  1847,  p.  579. 
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of  the  periods  of  persecution,  Neale  says  that  in  the  meet- 
ings "they  never  sung  Psalms''.**  Equally  suggestive  is  a 
record  under  date  of  April  i,  1682,  of  a  church  once  meet- 
ing at  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark:  '*We  met  at  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's, in  Ironmonger  Lane,  where  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Dead- 
man's  Place,  Southwark,  administered  to  us  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we  sang  a  Psahn  in  a  low 
voice."*** 

These  conditions  of  restraint  ceased  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  which  brought  freedom  of  worship  and  a  begin- 
ning of  a  meeting-house  building  era  to  Independents  as  to 
Presbyterians.  The  lengthy  sermon  and  protracted  extem- 
poraneous prayer  were  the  main  features  of  worship  in  the 
Independent  meeting-houses.  They  left  little  oppor- 
tunity for  Psalm  singing,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
new  conditions  put  new  heart  into  it.  The  singing  was 
still  confined  to  canonical  Psalms.  While  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  had  been  largely  given  up,  no  other  version  was 
received  in  common.  Some  who  craved  a  "pure"  version 
favored  Barton's,  and  others  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  the 
New  England  divines.  Nathaniel  Homes,  afterwards  one 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  had  called  attention  to  it  as  early 
as  1644  in  his  Gospel  Miisick,  reprinting  its  preface  with 
approval.  Three  English  editions  had  already  appeared  and 
more  were  to  follow,  though  not  necessarily  for  exclusively 
English  use.  Among  those  who  turned  toward  a  modi- 
fied Psalter  Patrick's  version  became  the  favorite. 

The  singing  of  hymns  in  Independent  meeting-houses  be- 
gan in  the  last  decade  of  the  XVIItli  century,  introduced 
there  as  elsewhere  by  divines  who  had  become  restless  under 
the  limitations  of  an  Old  Testament  Psalmody.  With  the 
right  of  each  congregation  to  regulate  its  own  worship  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  lininj^  out  the  words,  the 
use  of  hymns  required  merely  the  agreement  of  pastor  and 
people.    With  the  fraternization  of  Independents  and  Pres- 


^  History  of  the  Puritofts,  part  v.  chap,  ii.:  ed.  1837,  vol.  iii.  p.  365 
*  Quoted  in  Worship  Music,  p.  S4. 
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byterians.  and  the  frequent  occupancy  of  Independent  pul- 
pits by  Presbyterian  divines,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  separate  origin  of  hymn  singing  in  either  body. 
It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  show  that  the  impulse 
came  from  the  Independent  side. 

In  all  likelihood  the  Family  Hymns  of  Matthew  Henry, 
already  referred  to  as  published  in  1695,  mark  the  first  step 
toward  a  change  in  either  body,  though  not  a  long  step, 
since  the  New  Testament  hymns  were  not  added  till  the 
second  edition  of  1702.  The  publisher's  advertisement  at 
the  end  of  the  1702  issue  shows  quite  an  array  of  hymn 
books  available  at  that  date,  and  gives  a  clue  as  to  what 
had  been  and  was  then  in  use.  There  is  Mason's  Spiritual 
Songs  in  its  seventh  edition,  with  the  Penitential  Cries  of 
Shepherd,  in  its  fifth  edition :  the  Presbyterian  Boyse's  Sa<:- 
rameyital  Hymns:  A  Collection  of  Divine  Hymns,  upon 
several  occasions,  suited  to  our  copnmou  tunes,  for  the  use 
of  devout  Christians,  in  singing  the  praises  of  God,  publish- 
ed ill  1694,  and  gathered  from  six  authors,  including  Bax- 
ter and  Mason:  Select  Hymns,  taken  out  of  Mr.  Herberts 
Temple:  A  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  fitted  for  nwrtiing  and  evening  worship  in  a  private 
family:  Baxter's  Poetical  Fragments  in  its  third  edition; 
and  Barton's  Six  Centuries  of  Select  Hytnns  and  Spirittial 
Songs  in  its  fourth  edition. 

This  list  is  substantially  a  catalogue  of  the  earliest  hymn 
books  of  the  Independents,  as  also  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Simon  Browne,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  London,  1720,  mentioning  the  books  of  Barton, 
Mason  and  Shepherd,  adds:  "Beside  some  collections  from 
private  hands,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  some  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
poems  into  common  metre,  these  I  have  mention'd  were  all 
the  hymns  T  know  to  have  been  in  common  use,  either  in 
private  families,  or  Christian-assemblies,  till  within  a  few 
years  past."** 

To  these  must  be  added  Stennett's  Sacramental  Hymns, 


1 


'  p.  16  of  preface. 
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and  also  a  volume  of  168  Hymtis  composed  on  several  sub- 
jects and  on  divers  occasions  (date  unknown)  by  Richard 
Davis,  the  Independent  minister  of  Rothwell,  to  which  some 
hymns  by  others  were  added  in  a  second  edition  in  1694. 
These  rough  hymns,  possibly  not  known  to  Browne,  were 
acceptable  in  Davis's  Rothwell  congregation  and  in  his 
evangelistic  work  through  the  midland  counties,  and  went 
furthec.**"  They  were  commended  by  John  Gill,**  and  were 
reprinted  in  London  as  late  as  1833.^® 

These  books  make  it  evident  enough  that  there  was  a  be- 
ginning of  Independent  hymn  singing  before  Watts.  We 
have  indeed  his  own  testimony  that  some  ministers  had  al- 
ready commenced  to  use  "evangelical  hymns'*.*^**  But  such 
use  was  exceptional;  the  books  marking  the  tentative  efforts 
of  progressive  individuals  rather  than  the  general  practice. 
In  the  great  body  of  the  meeting-houses  the  singing  of 
Psalms  obtained  exclusively,  though  not  perhaps  very  jeal- 
ously. And  this  occasioned  the  remark  of  Enoch  Watts, 
that  *'a  load  of  scandal"  lay  on  the  Independents  "for  their 
imagined  aversion  to  poetry".''' 

In  view  of  the  new  leaven  about  to  be  introduced  into 
this  situation,  and  of  the  fact  that  from  among  the  Inde- 
pendents was  to  arise  the  principal  agent  of  the  effective 
transition  from  the  old  Psalmody  to  the  new  Hymnody,  it 
is  interesting  to  get  as  vivid  a  view  as  may  be  of  the 
actual  practice  of  Psalm  Singing  by  the  Independents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  which  constitutes  the 
background  against  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Watts  is  to  be 
set. 


•This  early  book  of  Davis  was  distinctively  from  the  Independent 
side.  He  and  all  his  works  were  repudiated  by  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  the  London  "Meeting  of  Ministers"  and  by  Presbyterians  gen- 
erally. Cf.  R.  W.  Dale.  History  of  English  Congregationalism,  Lon- 
don, 1907.  pp.  479  ff. 

"Sec  preface  to  7th  edition,  1748. 

"W  Britf  List  of  Hymn  Books  for  sale  by  Charles  Higham.  Lon- 
don, 1893. 

"Essay  prefixed  to  ist  edition  of  his  Hymns.  1707. 

"His  letter  in  Th.  Milncr,  Life  of  Isaac  IVatts,  London,  1834,  p.  178. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconstructing  its  salient  features. 
The  congregational  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
centor, generally  of  most  meagre  attainments.  The  singing 
was  still  dominated  by  the  universal  practice  of  lining  out 
the  Psalm.  Very  few  tunes  were  used,  and  in  rendering 
these  all  the  notes  were  reduced  to  '*a  constant  uniformity 
of  time".  Each  note  was  dwelt  upon  so  long  as  *'puts  the 
Congregation  quite  out  of  breath  in  singing  five  or  six 
stanzas". "^^  Musical  ignorance  and  incapacity  accompanied 
by  indifference  seems  to  have  been  very  general,  but  the 
Psalmody  as  practised  hardly  related  itself  to  music.  The 
people  carried  no  Psalm  books  to  church,  had  neither  text 
nor  note  before  them,  and  must  often  have  failed  to  catch 
or  comprehend  the  line  as  the  precentor  gave  it  out.  In- 
strumental music  was  excluded  by  common  consent  J* 
Many  of  the  people  took  no  part  in  the  Psalmody ;  most 
of  these  failing  through  apathy,  but  some  consciences  even 
at  that  date  had  not  come  through  the  ^'controversy  con- 
cerning singing",  and  refrained  for  caused* 

The  apathy  of  the  people  doubtless  extended  to  many  of 
their  leaders,  who  as  a  class  were  no  longer  of  the  educated 
type  of  the  pastors  furnished  by  the  Ejectment.  To  some 
extent  the  people's  apathy  was  even  a  reflection  of  the 
exclusive  interest  of  the  average  Independent  minister  of 
the  period  in  the  sermon  and  prayer.  Dr.  Watts'  own  im- 
pressions of  the  Independent  Psalmody  as  set  against  his 
ideals  of  the  ordinance  of  Congregational  Song  are  re- 
corded as  follows  in  the  preface  to  his  Hymns  of  1707: 

"While  wc  sing  the  Praises  of  our  God  in  his  Church,  we  are  em- 
ploy'd  in  that  part  of  Worship  which  of  all  others  is  the  nearest  a-kin 
to  Heaven ;  and  'tia  pity  that  this  of  all  others  should  be  perform'd 
the  worst  upon  Earth.  ...  To  sec  the  dull  IndiflFerencc,  the 
negligent  and  the  thoughtless  Air  that  sits  upon  the  Faces  of  a 
whole  Assembly  while  the  Psalm  is  on  their  Lips,  might  tempt  even  a 
charitable  Observer,  to  suspect  the  Fervency  of  inward  Religion,  and 
'tis  much  to  be  fear'd  that  tHe  Minds  of  most  of  the  Worshippers 


'■Watts,  preface  to  Th*  Psalms  of  David  imitated,  1719. 

** Practical  Discourses  of  Singing,  (already  cited),  pp.  137,  191. 

^Ibid.,  Sermon  iv. 
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are  absent  or  unconcern'd.  .  .  .  But  of  all  our  Religious  Solemni- 
ties Psalmodie  is  the  most  unhappily  manag'd.  That  very  Action 
which  should  elevate  us  to  the  most  delightful  and  divine  Sensations 
doth  not  only  flat  our  Devotion,  but  too  often  awakens  our  Regret,  and 
touches  all  the  Springs  of  Uneasiness  within  us." 
Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 


/ 


/ 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  CHAPTERS  OF 

LUKE. 

In  the  last  numlier  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view/ the  Magnificat  (Lk.  i.  46-55)  and  the  Benedictus 
(Lk.  i.  68-79)  were  investigated  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther these  hymns  were  derived  from  a  source  or  sources  or 
whetlier  they  were  composed  by  the  Evangelist  himself. 
The  same  method  of  investigation  which  was  tltere  em- 
ployed will  now  be  apphed  to  the  rest  of  Lk.  i.  5-ii.  52.  The 
words  and  phrases  which  Harnack,  Zimmermann  and  others 
regard  as  Lucan  characteristics  will  lie  examined  as  to  their 
occurrence  in  the  Septuagint.  If  the  sup[KJsed  Lucan  char- 
acteristics are  also  Septuagint  characteristics,  the  argument 
for  Lucan  authorship  will  be  decidedly  weakened.' 

Chapter  i.     Verse  5.      6v6tiaTi  *.  used  to  insert  proper 

*Vol.  X  (1912),  pp.  1-38. 

"The  present  investigation  will  not  be  fully  intelligible  apart  from 
the  previous  article  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  Sec  especially  pp. 
1-7  of  that  article,  where  the  problem  is  defined,  and  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation outlined.  As  in  the  previous  article,  where  Gersdorf,  Har- 
nack and  Zimmermann  are  mentioned  as  having  called  attention  to  the 
several  real  or  supposed  Lucan  characteristics,  references  will  not  be 
given.  Their  remarks  will  easily  be  found  in  the  following  works: 
Gersdorf,  Britrdgc  sur  Sprachcharacteristik  der  Schriftsleller  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  1816:  Harnack,  Das  Magnificat  der  Elisabet 
(Luc.  I,  46-55)  nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  zu  Luc.  i  und  2,  in  SiiM- 
ungsberichte  der  komylich  preussischcn  *'ikademie  der  Wissenschaften 
su  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  $^7'$^^  Lukas  der  Arzt,  1906,  pp.  69-75,  13S-152; 
Zimmermann,  Evangelium  des  Lukas  Kap.  1  und  2,  in  Theologische 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1903,  pp.  247-390.  Compare  also  Harnack,  Neue 
VntersHchungen  zur  Apostelgeschirhte,  1911,  pp.  108-110.  The  concord- 
ances (Hatch-Redpath.  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint.  and  Moultonand 
Geden,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  second  edition  >  will  be 
used  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  6  (footnote  7)  of  thej  former, 
article.  The  Septuagint  text  which  has  been  used  is  Swcte,  Jfhe  Old\ 
Testament  i«  Greek.  Not  all  the  evidences  of  Lucan  authorshi^t^  which; 
have  beeu  adduced  by  Harnack  and  others  will  be  discussed,  but  only 
so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  test  their  conclusions.  \ 

'Gersdorf.  Zimmermann;  cf.  Harnack.  Stanton,  The  Gospel\s  as 
Historical  Documents,  ii  (1909).  pp.  285.  292,  Hawkins.  Horae  Syn/ip- 
tkae,  2nd.  ed.,  1909.  pp.  21.  44.  Vogel.  Zur  Charakteristik  des  LukiU, 
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nouns,  occurs  once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  about  six  times  in  the  rest  of 
Luke,  twenty-two  times  in  Acts,  and  twice  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  Alternative  uses  (for  example,  teal  ri 
6»opia  avrrj^  Lk.  i.  5)  occur  four  times  in  Lk.  i-ii.  four  (or 
three)  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke*,  once  in  Acts,  once  in 
Matthew  (not  of  a  person),  three  times  in  John,  twice  (or 
four  times)  in  the  Apocalypse,  tw  is  used  with  Qv6^ri 
once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii.  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  fourteen 
times  in  Acts,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Septuagint»  in  inserting  proper  nouns,  uses  regularly 
iivoiLa  avr^  or  ^  6vofia  ;  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  case 
of  6v6^Ti  where  the  text  is  perfectly  certain.  This  use  of 
Mpiari  is  therefore  a  prett)'  clear  mark  of  Lucan  style,  and 
the  addition  of  t«  makes  the  matter  even  clearer.  But  the 
occurrence  in  Lk.  i.  5  may  well  be  due  merely  to  Lucan 
editorship.  Alternative  uses  occur  about  as  often  in  Lk.  i-ii 
as  in  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts  combined;  whereas  the 
Lucan  ovdfian  occurs  only  this  once.  Since  fcal  to  6vo^ia 
avTTJK  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  Lk.  i.  5.  Luke  may  have 
substituted  ov6fjuirt  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  order  to 
avoid  monotonous  repetition.  However,  for  the  style  of 
the  whole  verse.  Harnack  compares  Acts  xviii.  2,  €vpQ>v  nva 
lovBalop  opofi^ri  ^AtevXav.  .  .  .  Kal  Ilpi<TKL\Xav  ywahea  auToO. 
Verse  6.  ivavriov  (or  h/avriy  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii, 
twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  three  times  in  Acts,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  But  one  of  the  passages  in 
Aas  takes  the  ^wiin-iov  directly  from  a  passage  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  all  three  passages  in  Acts  are  in  the  speeches 
of  Jewish  Christians,  where  Luke  was  probably  using 
sources.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  so  veiy  common 
that  its  employment  in  such  a  narrative  as  Lk.  i-ii  was 
almost  inevitable. 


ate  Aufl.,i899,  p.  24,  Friedrich,  Das  LukasivoHyelium  und  die  AposUl- 
grrchichtc,  Werke  dessttben  Verfasscrs,  1890,  pp.  j8,  101. 

*In  one  of  these  cases,  Lk  viii.  41,  the  Lucan  Mttan  occurs  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mark,  while  the  non-Lucan  1^  ipofta  is  used  by  Luke. 

'Gersdorf,  Harnack.  Zimmennann;  cf.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  pp.  agif., 
Friedrich,  0^.  ctt.,  p.  21. 
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7rop€v6fupoi* ,  wop£V€<r0ai  is  a  favorite  word  with  Luke; 
but  it  is  so  exceedingly  common  in  the  Septuagint  that  it  is 
here  entirely  without  significance  as  a  mark  of  Lucan  style. 
The  figurative  sense  in  which  it  is  used  is  the  well-known 
Hebraism. 

wdaait:  ^,  7ra9  is  unusually  frequent  both  in  Lk.  i-ii  and 
in  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts.  But  in  the  Septuagint  the 
word  occupies  no  less  than  twenty-nine  pages  in  the  Hatch- 
Redpath  concordance.  Is  not  its  great  frequency  both  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  Lk.  i-ii  due  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew 
style? 

Verse  7.  KaBAn  •  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in 
the  rest  of  Luke,  four  times  in  Acts,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.   The  argument  is  perhaps  not  altogether  valueless. 

Verse  8.  iy^vero  Si  iv  t^  Upareveiv  avrov  .•  iyevcro 
followed  by  iv  r^  with  the  infinitive  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii, 
often  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  only  at  Mk.  iv.  4.  In  the  Septuagint, 
iyevcro  is  followed  numberless  times  by  some  temporal 
phrase  or  clause;  e**  ry  with  the  infinitive  is  apparently  not 
uncommon.  The  occurrence  of  this  usage  in  Lk.  i-ii  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at;  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
a  mark  of  the  hand  of  Luke. 

iv  T^  with  the  infinitive  in  general'^  is  especially  frequent 
in  Luke.  Hawkins  gives  the  following  figures:  Lk.  i-ii.  5; 
the  rest  of  Luke,  2y;  Acts,  7;  Matthew,  3;  Mark,  2;  John, 
o ;  Paul  4 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  4.  Accord- 
ing to  Moulton,^*  the  infinitive  with  the  article  in  general 

•  Harnack,  Ziramermann ;  cf.  Staiiton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  292,  Fricdrich, 
op,  cit.,  pp.  25,  42. 

'  ZimmermaDn ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  sf..  86. 

•Gcrsdorf,  Hamack,  Zimmermann.  Stanton,  op,  cit.,  ii.  p.  302',  cf. 
Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  18,  91. 

•Gersdorf;  cf  Harnack,  Friedrich.  op.  cit.,  pp.  13.  90. 

"Geradorf,  on  verse  21,  Zimmermann,  on  verse  iri .  Hawkins,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  18,  40,  Stanton,  op.  cit..  ii.  pp.  380,  282;  cf.  Friedrich.  op.  cit., 
pp  36f.,  101. 

^A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Vol.  1.  Prolegomena 
(second  edition,  1906),  p.  216. 
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occurs  as  follows:  James  has  7  occurrences,  or  1.08  per 
Westcott-and-Hort  page;  Hebrews.  23,  or  1.09  per  page; 
Luke,  71,  or  nearly  .99  per  page;  Paul,  106,  or  .89  per 
page;  Acts,  49.  or  .7  per  page;  i  Peter.  4,  or  .59  per  page; 
Matthew,  24,  or  .35  per  page;  Mark.  13,  or  .32  per  page; 
John,  4,  or  .076  per  page;  the  Apocalypse,  i,  or  .027  per 
page.  Lk.  i.  5-ii.  52  has  eleven  occurrences,  or  about  1,42 
per  Westcott-and-Hort  page :  so  that  the  articular  infinitive 
is  considerably  commoner  here  than  in  the  rest  of  Luke  and 
Acts.'^  In  the  Septuagint,  ^v  r^  with  the  infinitive  occurs 
about  430  times.'*  The  New  Testament  figures  for  the  use 
of  ev  Tf  with  the  infinitive  are  striking,  but  the  extreme 
frequency  of  this  usage  in  parts  of  the  Septuagint  dimin- 
ishes somewhat  its  value  as  a  mark  of  Lucan  style.** 

The  familiar  eyA'eTO  in  narrative'^  is  a  well-known 
Lucan  characteristic.  Three  types  have  been  distinguished : 
(l)  iy^ero  teal  ^X^€,  (2)  iy^vero  ^\de,  (^^ey^vero  iXBeiv. 
Hawkins'  statistics  for  the  New  Testament  are  as  follows: 
ffiifero  ical  ^XBe  occurs  not  at  all  in  Lk.  i-ii,  eleven  times 
in  the  rest  of  Luke,  once  (  ?)  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament;  iydvero  ^\0e 
occurs  eight  times  in  Lk.  i-ii.  fourteen  times  in  the  rest  of 
Luke,  not  at  all  in  Acts,  five  times  in  Matthew,  twice 
in  Mark,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest' of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; iy^yero  iXOelv  occurs  not  at  all  in  Lk.  i-ii,  five 
times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  sixteen  times  in  Acts,  opce  in 
Mark,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
the  Septuagint,   Thackeray***  has  compiled   the   following 

"Three  of  the  occurrences  are  in  Uic  Benedictus, 

"  For  example,  Pentateuch,  53 ;  Job.  2 ;  Psalms,  59 ;  Proverbs,  i ; 
Isaiah.  4;  JeremJah,  7;  Ezekiel.  75.  These  figures  have  been  obtained 
simply  by  counting  the  asterisks  in  Hatch- Redpath,  which,  under  /», 
indicate   4f  rt^  with  the  infinitive. 

**  According  to  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  1898,  pp.  26f.,  this  usage  is 
a  Hebraism  (not  an  Aramaism),  which  has  crept  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment through  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint.    Cf.  below,  pp.  269  f. 

"Harnack  and  Zimmcrmann,  on  verse  5,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  37; 
cf,  Vogel.  op.  cit.,  pp.  33f. 

^  A  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  \.  pp.  50-52. 
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Statistics:  iy4vero  mal  ^\0€  occurs  269  times  ( 164  times  in 
Jiulges-2  Kings)  ;  irfivrro  ^\Bt,  145  times;  and  eydv^ro  iXBeiv 
once  only.  When  it  is  observed  that  no  less  than  164  of  the 
occurrences  of  iy^vrro  Kal  ^\6e  are  in  Judges-2  Kings, 
which  for  the  most  part  hes  linguistically  far  beneath  the 
level  of  Lk.  i-ii,  the  preference  of  Lk.  i-ii  for  ij^v^ro  ^XOt 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
use  of  iyevero  to  suggest  Lucan  authorship.  The  char- 
acteristically Lucan  iy^vero  iXOtlv  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Lk.  i-ii ;  and  of  the  other  two  types,  which  are  almost  equally 
divided  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  only  one  is  used.  This  last  fact 
might  seem  if  anything  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  non- 
Lucan  authorship.*' 

Verse  9.  «otA  rh  ^w  ***  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii  (here 
and  Lk  ii.  42),  once  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament,  tear^  to  elo>66^  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  once  in  Luke  and  once  in  Acts,  tcar^  to 
iWuTf/^ivov  ocairs  only  in  Lk.  ii.  27.  The  word  ^o^  occurs 
in  all  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest  of  Lnke.  seven  times 
in  Acts,  once  in  John,  not  at  all  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and 
once  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint 
the  word  ^^ov  occurs  only  six  times  at  most  (all  in  the 
Apocrypha).  Korh  to  iSofs  airr&v  occurs  in  Dan.  Th.  Bel.  15. 
Kara  to  clmOo'i  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
Karh  TO  d6icrfi4vov  not  at  all.  Kara  rh  i6o^,  therefore,  ha4 
some  value  as  a  mark  of  Lncan  style.*" 

Verse  10.  ^v  .  .  .  .  rrpoaevx'^t^vov  .'*^  thfai  with  the  par- 
ticiple   occurs,     according     to    Zimmemiann,     forty-eight 

"On  the  use  of  tfinro  cf.  Plummer,  in  his  commentary  on  Luke, 
in  The  International  Critical  Commentary,  7th.  ed.,  p.  45,  and  Moulton, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  17. 

"Gcrsdorf,  Harnack:  cf.  Hawkins,  op.  eit.^  p.  29.  Stanton,  op.  cU., 
ii.  p.  287,  Friedrich.  op.  cit.,  pp.  i8f.. 

**C/.  Reach,  Das  Kindheitsevangelium,  1897,  in  Texte  umd  Vnter- 
suchungen,  x.  5,  p.  31 ;  "  iSm  wie  in  der  LXX.  so  in  den  Logia-tTber- 
setzungen  ungebrauchlich,  dagegcn  ein  Lieblingswort  des  Lc,  stammt 
hier  wic  Lc.  2.  42  aus  der  Feder  des  Lc," 

"Hamack,  Zimraermann;  cf.  Harnack  on  Lk.  ii.  51,  Stanton^  op.  cit., 
ii.  p.  281. 
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times  in  Luke,  thirty-nine  times  in  Acts,  eleven  times  in 
Matthew,  twenty-eight  times  in  Mark,  and  only  once  in 
John.  F'rieclrich-*^'  has  the  same  counting  for  j?"  or  rftrav 
(or  ffM'^)  or  hroficu  with  the  participle,  except  so  far  as 
John  is  concerned,  where  he  counts  twenty  occurrences. 
This  usage  is  thought  (for  example,  by  Zimmermann)  to 
be  an  Aramaism.  An  examination  of  the  Septuagint  usage 
would  be  interesting. 

TTov  TO  irXrfio^  ....  rov  Xaov.'*  The  word  ttXtJ^o? 
occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii,  six  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  six- 
teen times  in  Acts,  not  at  all  in  Matthew,  twice  in  Mark, 
twice  in  John,  and  three  times  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment •wav  (or  ^irav)  to  wXrjBo^  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  three  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  three  times  in  Acts, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.^^  tow  Xaov 
is  added  to  ttXtjOo^  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest 
of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa-* 
ment.  The  synonym  ^x^°^y  which  is  very  much  more  com- 
mon than  TrXrjdov  in  the  New  Testament  (it  is  more  com- 
mon even  in  Acts),  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Lk.  i-ii.  In  the 
Septuagint.  the  use  of  the  two  synonyms  is  the  reverse  of 
the  New  Testament  usage.  ttX^^o?  is  used  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  6xXo^,  and  is  very  common.  That  looks 
as  though  Lk.  i-ii  had  simply  followed  the  Septuagint 
usage,  ^av  TO  itXjjOo^  occurs,  for  example,  in  Ex.  xii.  6. 
Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  in  the  New  Testament  are  so 
striking  that  vav  r6  trXijdo':  ....  toD  Xaov  affords  genuine 
evidence  of  Lucan  style. 

Verse  1 1.  &^rj  -^,  since  it  is  apparently  the  regular  Sep- 
tuagint word  for  describing  visions,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  certain  mark  of  Lucan  style. 


*■  Op.  cit.,  pp.  12.  Spf,  cf.  Vogel,  o/>.  fir,  p.  22. 

*G«-sdorf,  HarnacW,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  21;  cf. 
Friedrich,  op.  cit..  pp.  40.  102. 

*C/.  Hawkins,  op,  cit.,  p.  21. 

"  Gersdorf,  Harnack.  (Zimmermann)  ;  ef.  Stanton,  op.  cit,  U.  pp.  292, 
303- 
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ea-rw^  for  eerrr}Kt0i.  -*  In  Lk.  i-ii ,  €<rrw  occurs  once. 
eanjtcca^  not  at  all;  in  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts.  itrr<a^ 
occurs  fourteen  times,  €<rrrftca)<;  once;  in  Matthew,  €<rnk 
occurs  six  times,  itrrrjKw^  once ;  in  Mark,  «ffT«9  occurs  not 
at  all,  e^rrrjKw^  four  timcs;  in  John,  ia^wf;  occurs  four 
times.  «rTi;*<u<?  three  times;  in  the  Apocalypse,  i<rrw  oc- 
curs nine  times,  e<m}Kw  twice.  So  Matthew,  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  Luke,  prefer  ^<rrw .  And  Stan- 
ton has  called  attention  to  ira^o-nj/foi?  in  Lk.  i-ii  (in  Lk. 
i.  19)."  In  the  Septuag^int,  Thackeray  gives  as  the  propor- 
tion of  i<TTn/w  to  e<rr«tf9  95/5 1 ;  the  latter  being  "prac- 
tically confined  to  late  and  literary  books''.^*  In  the  New 
Testament,  iaim  is  not  particularly  literary,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  usage  of  the  Apocalypse.  Certainly  e<rw  in  Lk.  i. 
ID  is  no  sign  of  Lucan  authorship.  'Trap€<rr7jKaps  (Lk.  i.  19) 
might  with  at  least  equal  plausibility  be  claimed  as  distinctly 
non-Lucan. 

eoTo)?  iK  B<^i<av  .3?  i^  Be^itiv  l<rrdvai  occurs  again  in 
Acts  vii.  55,  56.  But  that  Jesus  should  be  seen  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  very  natural.  The  similarity  of 
expression  may  simply  be  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  facts. 

Verse  12.  hrhre<T€v,  -*  hmrlTrreiv  for  the  beginning  of 
unusual  states  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii.,  once  in 
Acts,^*  and  perhaps  once  in  the  Apocalypse.***  In  Acts 
xix.  17,  as  in  Lk.  i.  12,    ^^09  is  the  subject;  but  the  same 


■*  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Stanton,  of,  cit,  ii.  pp.  292.  294,  Friedrich,  op.  cii.t 
pp.  8,88. 

*  Stanton,  op.  cii.^  ii.  p.  294.  Stanton  is  in  error,  however,  when  he 
says  that  "  in  every  other  passage  of  Lk,  and  A.  in  which  the  perf.  part, 
of  yriiftx^  or  one  of  its  compounds,  is  used  ihe  form  is  icriin  ";  for  in 
Lk.  ix.  27  ffrr^roTwi-    is  in  all  probability  the  correct  reading. 

"  But  cf.  Helbing,  Grammatik  der  Septuoginta,  Laut  und  Wortlchre, 
1897.  p.  103. 

"Gersdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Friedrich.  op.  cit.,  p.  361 

"Zimmermann;  cf.  Gersdorf,  Harnack,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  aga, 
Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41,  43. 

"Acts  xix.  17.  In  two  other  passages,  Acts  x.  10  and  xiii.  ii, 
cmrcdTfr  is  read  by  some  manuscripts. 

•Rev.  xi.  II. 
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is  true  of  Rev.  xi.  11.^'  In  the  Septuagint,  this  use  of 
^nriirreiv  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  subject  is  almost  al- 
ways <^^ov  or  some  other  word  expressing  fear.  There  is 
no  argument  whatever  for  Lucan  authorship. 

vfrnr{itT€iv  hrl,  according"  to  Hamack,  occurs  only  in  the 
Lucan  writings.  But  he  has  apparently  overlooked  Rom.  xv. 
3  (citation),  and  in  Rev.  xi.  1 1  and  Jno.  xiii,  25  eirrfretrev  etri 
is  strongly  attested.  In  the  Septuagint,  ^/  after  ivitriTrrciv 
is  quite  the  regular  thing. 

Verse  13.  elTrev  ....  tt/jo?  avrdv  .  »2  Statistics  of  the 
use  of  TrfK^  with  the  accusative  and  of  the  dative  after 
ihc  chief  verbs  of  saying  are  as  follows  :'* 

In  Lk.  i-ii; 


ftTrOf   TTpO^ 7 

\^ft»    TTpdK 0 

ip^  etc.  TTfuk    ....  0 

X4xX^  irp<k      ....  5 

In  the  rest  of  Luke : 

About 

cZirop  TT/xfc 65 

Uyw  irptk 12 

ipQt  etc.  irpo*:    ....  0 

XaX4t»  vp&i      ....  1 


Atrou  c,  dat. 
X^w  c.  dai. 
ipa  etc.  c,  dat, 
\a\4»  c.  dat.  , 


elwov  c.  dot, 
>Jyv  c.  dat, 
ipa  etc.  c.  dat, 
XaTJn  c.  dat»    . 


In  Acts 


about 

24 


drop  irptK  .... 

X^yw  TTptk 7 

ip&  etc.  TTpik    ....  0 

XoX^  wp(k      ....  8 


ehrov  c.  dat, 
X^w  c.  dat, 
ip&  etc.  c.  dat, 
XaX^  c.  dat.    . 


4 

0 
0 
5 

About 

96 

76 

11 

8 

about 

17 

12 

0 

17 


"Where  €wt<rt9  is  to  be  read  if  ernetatp  Ls  wrong. 

■Gcrsdorf  (also  on  Lk.  i.  19),  Hamack,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op, 
cit,  pp.  21,  45ff. ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit..  p.  38- 

■  It  will  be  remembered  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  present  article, 
the  figures  have  simply  been  compiled  from  the  concordances.  Tlie 
following  figures  arc  approximate  only.  No  attempt  has  l)een  made, 
for  example,  to  settle  questions  of  text.  Cf,  Pwnceton  Theouxiical 
RxviEW.  X  (1912).  p.  18,  footnote  78,  where  the  facts  are  stated  in  less 
detail. 
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In  Matthew: 

tTm'ov  7rp6<s 1  ? 

X^w  wpo^ 0 

ip&  etc.  wp<k    ....  0 

XaX^)  w/Kfe       ....  0 

In  Mark: 

throv  TTpS^ 1 

...  3 

.     .     .  0 

.     .     .  0 


ipQj  etc.  TTpOV 
XaX^  vpik 

In  John : 


tlvOV  TTpO? 9 

\eyea  wpo^ 7 

ipai  etv-.  "rrpth   ....  0 

XaXdv  wp6^      ....  0 

In  Paul : 

clirov  TT/wk 0 

X^O)   TT^d? IV 

ip&  etc.  TTp^  ....  0 

XaX^w  TT/xk      ....  1 


In  Hebrews : 


elirov  frpik  .... 

X^O]    TT/M^V    .       .       .       , 

ip&  etc.   TT^   . 
XaX^  Trpo^ 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles: 

tiTTOv  wp6^        ....  0 

X^ck)  npik 0 

ip&  etc.  vpd^  ....  0 

XaX^  TT^      .      .     .     ,  0 


about 

tttrop  c.  dat 98 

Xe7»  c.  dat 130 

epoj  etc.  c.  cfa/.      ...  12 

XaX^»  cdai 13 

■boot 

eliTQv  c,  dat 58 

Xdyw  cdai 109 

ip<a  etc.  c.  dat,      ...  1 

XaX^  c.  dat 4 

aboat 

cIttov  C.  ^ 114 

X^ttj  c.  <ia/ 149 

^poi  etc.  c.  <£a^      ...  3 

XaX^  e.  dat 19 

about 

ehrov  c.  dat 5 

X^fl*  c.  dat 14 

ipA  etc.  c.  dat.     ...  5 

XaX^>  c.  dat 12 

tlvov  c,  dat 0 

X^o)  c.  dat 0 

ipio  etc.  c.  dat.      ...  0 

\a\4ta  c.  dat 3 

ehrop  c.  dat 1 

X^yoj  c,  dat 3 

e/>M  etc.  c.  dat.      ...  0 

XaX^  c.  dat.    ....  0 
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In  the  Apocalypse : 

uirov  irpo^ 0  tlirov  C.  dcU 4 

Xeytti  7rp<k 0  Xffyw  r.  dat 26 

ip&  etc.  irp^   ....  0  ipS>  etc.  c.  dat.      ...  4 

XaX«(k)  7r/>o?      ....  0  XaX^oi  c.  dol 0 

In  the  Septuagint,  Genesis,  i  Samuel,  i  Chronicles,  and 
2,  3,  4  Maccabees  have  been  chosen  for  examination,  a3 
representative  of  different  degrees  of  literary  correctness. 
The  statistics  are  as  follows:** 

In  Genesis: 


cIttoi',  ipoi  etc..  wp^  .  52 

\eyw  TT/XK 2 

\aX^Q>  'rrpQ'i       ,      .      .      .  16 

In  t  Samuel : 

€lirov^  ipo)  etc.  'rrpik  .     ,  115 

X^a>  TT/xfe 0 

XaX^  TT/HK         ....  10 

In  I  Chronicles: 

flvov,  ipat  etc.  irpo^    .     .  10 

Xeyto  TTpo^ 0 

XaX^  vp<h      ....  5 

In  2,  3  4  Maccabees: 

cZirov,  €pa}  etc.  Trptfc   .      .  0 

Xeytu  Trpo^t 1 

XaK&»  TTpik      ....  0 


ehrov,  IpSi  etc.  c.  dot. 
X^Q)  c.  daL 
XaXeoD  c.  daX.   . 


^ItroVy  ipat  etc.  c.  dat. 
\Sy<o  c.  dat, 
\a\dot  e.  dat.   , 


elirov^  €pat  etc.   C,  dat, 

\dym  c.  dat, 

\a\4at  c.  dat.  .     .     . 


ehrov,  ipa  etc.  c.  dat, 
\^o)  c.  dat,  ,  .  . 
XaX^  c.  dot,   .     .     . 


228 

1 

22 

79 
7 
5 

19 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 


If  the  New  Testament  alone  \)c  examined,  trpo^  after  verbs 
of  saying  appears  to  be  very  decidedly  a  Lucan  character- 
istic Indeed  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  Lucan  writings. 
But  in  I  Samuel  and  in  i  Chronicles  it  is  even  much  more 
frequent  in  proportion  to  the  dative  tlian  it  is  in  Luke-Acts; 
and  in  Genesis  also  it  is  common.  The  argument  for 
Lucan  style  must  be  pronounced  weighty;  yet  if  the  use  of 
wpo?  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel  indicates  only  Lucan  editor- 
ship, why  should  it  indicate  more  than  that  in  Lk.  i-ii? 
**  The  figures  are  approximate  only. 
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fiij  <f>o$ou^'^  is  no  clear  mark  of  Lucan  style.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Septuagint,^®  where  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed^*^  is  sometimes  added  as  here.^* 

Eukt  **  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest  of  Luke, 
five  times  in  Acts,  not  at  all  in  Matthew.  Mark  and  Jolin, 
about  ten  times  in  Paul,  and  about  seven  times  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  it  is  common 
enough  (especially  in  a  number  of  books  which  Thackeray 
classes  with  i  Samuel  under  the  head  of  "indifferent 
Greek")  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  Lk.  i-ii  from  being 
surprising. 

y€wav  of  the  mother**'  occurs  not  only  in  Lk.  i.  13, 
57  and  in  Lk.  xxiii.  29,  but  also  in  Jno.  xvi.  21  and  Gal. 
iv.  24.*'     The  usage  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  14.  itrrat.  ....  aoi.*^  Hawkins  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  for  the  use  of  elvat  with  the  dative: 
three  times  in  Lk.  i-ii.  twelve  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  ten 
times  in  Acts,  three  times  in  Matthew,  twice  in  Mark,  twice 
in  John,  three  times  in  Paul,  and  three  times  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  facts  perhaps  furnish  a 
slight  argument  for  detecting  Lucan  style  in  Lk.  i-ii.  But 
an  investigation  of  the  Septuagint  usage  would  be  inter- 
esting.*'' 


"Gcrsdorf,  Harnack,  Zimmermann;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  fi^,  p.  35. 
"C/.  especially  Dan.  x.  12,  cited  by  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
"*  Regarded  by  Harnack  as  an  additional  argument. 

*  Gersdorf  compares  Acts  xviii.  9,  10,  where  8«6Tt  occurs  as  here 
after  m^  ipofiov.  But  *»"»  occurs  after  t^h  tpopov  a  nunjber  of  times  in  the 
Septuagint ;  and  AiAri  is  not  an  imcommon  word.  The  similarity, 
therefore,  is  perhaps  merely  due  to  chance. 

"Gersdorf,  Harnack,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  a8;  cf.  Fried- 
rich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  91. 

"  Harnack. 

"  Harnack  has  overlooked  these  two  cases,  which  are  both  perfectly 
clear.  7««'»^r  being  used  in  the  active  voice. 

*■  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  jSf . 

*  Such  an  investigation  cannot  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  con- 
cordance, for  Hatch-Redpath  docs  not  give  the  context  of  the  occur- 
rences of  rf~4 . 
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For  verse  14.  Gersdorf  compares  Lk.  xv.  7  x^P^  ^^  "^^ 
ovpav^  ttrrai,  as  well  as  one  or  two  less  striking  pKirallels. 

Verse  15.  'rrvevfiarov  dyCov.*^  The  statistics  of  the 
New  Testament  use  of  trvev^  to  designate  the  divine  Spirit 
are  approximately  as  follows : 


Total 

occurrences 

of  wweOfm  designating 

With 

Of  these 

the  divine 

Spirit 

Aywr 

with  the  article 

Lk.  i-ii 

7 

6 

I 

The  rest  of  Luke 

10 

7 

4 

Acta 

58 

43 

24 

Matthew 

13 

5 

3 

Mark 

6 

4 

3 

John 

15 

4 

X 

Paul 

112 

17 

4 

Hebrews 

7 

5 

3 

The  Catholic 

Epistles 

IS 

0 

0 

The  Apocalypse 

8 

0 

0- 

In  the  Septiiagint,  the  following  phrases  should  be  com- 
pared:  TTvevfta  Oelov  (Ex.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31,  Jb.  xxvii,  3, 
xxxiii.  4),  TO  irvev^a  rh  &yt6v  o'ov(Ps.  I.  13),  t^  irvevpid  aov 


TO  iifftov  (Ps.    cxlii.     10)  ^^»  ayiov 


tTV€viui  waiBeiai  *^ 


(Wi,  i.  5),  TO  &yL6v  aov  irvcvfia  ( Wi.  ix.  17),  to  Ttvtvfia  to 
arfiov  avTOv  (Is.  Ixiii.  10),  irv^vfiaTo^  airrov  (dylov)*^  (Si. 
xlviii.  12),  wvcOfia  Hyiov  (Dan.  Sept.  v.  I2»  vi.  3).*®  Com- 
pare, besides,  especially  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  42  (in  the  well-known 
description  of  the  Messianic  king).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  to  be  dated  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  and  the  Greek  translation  of  them  in  the 


"Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit..  p.  27;  cf,  Vogel,  op.  cU,,  p- 
51,  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3of.,  gSf. 

•The  statistics  of  Hawkins  differ  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  from 
the  above.  In  addition,  Hawkins  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the 
it»e  of  ^Ttot  in  general:  in  Lk  i-ii,  11 ;  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  9;  in  Acts, 
53;  in  Matthew,  10;  in  Mark,  7;  in  John,  5;  in  Paul.  77;  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament,  62. 

*  Some  authorities  read  aya$ov  instead  of  a>«». 

*  Or   ffo^^i . 

*  •710U  is  added  by  A. 

•C/.  in  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel  TrfC^  *«ow  a-ywr  (iv.  5,  6), 
BtoO  vm^f/ta   Aytow  (iv.  I5). 
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first  century  after  Christ.*"  The  statistics  for  the  New 
Testament  are  very  striking.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  Spirit  in  Lk.  i-ii  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  due  partly 
to  the  subject-matter.^*  and  the  addition  of  a^tov  js  of 
course  not  very  infrequent  even  outside  of  the  Lucan  writ- 
ings. A  basis  for  the  term  trifevfia  ayiov  may  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  passages  cited  above;  and  the  passage  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  shows  that  the  *'  Holy  Spirit  "  had  a 
place  in  Palestinian  Messianic  expectations  in  the  century 
just  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  the  argu- 
ment of  Gersdorf  and  Harnack  is  not  altogether  without 
value. 

TrXTja-^i/oTTOt  and  'rrvevfiaro'i  dyCov  wXfjtrd'^eTai  .^^  irtfiw- 
Xdpat  occurs  eight  times  in  Lk.  i-ii,  five  times  in  tlic 
rest  of  Luke»  nine  times  in  Acts,  twice  in  Matthew,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  ifjurifiTrXdvai  oc- 
curs once  in  Lk.  i-ii,^*  once  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  once  in 
Acts,  once  in  John,  once  in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  however,  both  7r</*7r- 
\dvcu  and  ipLfri^vrrXdvat  are  very  common ;  the  very  frequent 
use  of  the  former  word  in  Lk.  i-ii  and  the  single  occurrence 
of  the  latter  are  therefore  not  surprising.  wifATrXdpat 
with  irwv>iaToc  ayiov  occurs  three  times  in  Lk,  i-ii,  not  at 
all  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  five  times  in  Acts,  (including  Acts  iv. 
31,  where  rov  a7tot>  wvevfiaroi:  is  probably  to  be  read  in- 
stead of  TTvevfiaroft  ayiov  ).^*  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.'*^  The  following  Septuagint  passages 
should  be  compared  :  Ex.  xxviii.  3  oft?  iph-Xrjaa  ttwv^to? 
atV^f/crco)?,  xxxi.3  Kal  ivttrXrjtra  avrhv  irvevfia  delop  aotf>ieK  xal 

"See  PuiNCrroK  Theoux;ical  Review,  x  (1912),  p.  21. 

'^  Matthew  uses  invv^a  ^ytov  in  speaking  of  the  conception  of  Jcsuft, 
just  as  Luke  does  in  Uc.  t.  35. 

"Gersdorf,  Harnack,  Zimmermann.  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  21;  f/. 
Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  293,  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40.  102. 

"  In  the  Magnificat.  Lk.  i.  53. 

"  Harnack  has  apparently  overlooked  Acts  ii.  4. 

"  Compare  irX^i^  xw^^ai^o*  Ayiov,  which  occurs  once  in  Luke  (Lk.  iv. 
1),  four  times  in  Acts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 
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0Vi«nrca»f  koI  en-KTTjj^?/?,  xxxv.  31  *cal  everrXijca  airrov  wvevfMi 
ffo<f>iai  teal  <ruiwco>9  xal  hri<ni]fiTi^  frdmtitv ,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9 
ip€7r\7j<r6rj  irvevfiaro^  <rup«rco»9,  Wi.  i.  7  yrvevfAa  KvpCov  ttcttX^ 
^p<»K€V  Tr)v  oiKOVfiemjp^  Si.  xJviii.  12  *E,\€i<Tai€  eveTrXijcBT}  (eirXyf' 
aSrj  A)  TTvevfMaro^  avrov  (aytov  A),  Is.  xi.  3  e/ATrX^o-a  airrov 
irvtO^  ^6pov  Otov.  These  passages  indicate  an  Old  Testa- 
ment basis  for  the  idea  of  "filling"  with  the  Spirit  or  with  a 
spirit.  Si.  xlviii.  12,  where  Elisha  is  represented  as  being 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  EHjah.  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
However,  the  coincidence  of  Lk.  i-ii  with  Acts  in  the  use 
of  this  expression  is  very  interesting.  When  it  is  observed 
that  al]  but  one''*  of  the  occurrences  in  Acts  are  in  the  for- 
mer portion  of  the  book,  where  Jewish  Christian  sources 
were  probably  used  and  Jewish  Christian  ccMiditions  are 
described,  a  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  made  to  tlie  effect 
tliat  Luke  derived  his  use  of  the  phrase  from  the  primitive 
Jewish  church — partly  perhaps  even  from  a  document  un- 
derlying Lk.  i-ii. 

iic  tcoiXia's  ^rfrp6<:,^''  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
besides  here  only  twice  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  and 
once  in  Paul,  has  a  number  of  parallels  in  the  Septuagint. 
Compare  especially  Judg.  xv.  17  ayto^t  Seov  iyw  tifu  hirh 
KOikCa^  fi7}Tp<k  y,ov  .  In  tliis  passage,  the  speaker  is  Sam- 
son, whose  manner  of  life  was  prescribed  supernaturally  as 
in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist  and  in  somewhat  the  same 
terms. 

Verse  16.  viol  'lo-pojjX^^  occurs  not  only"*  here  and  five 
times  in  Acts,  but  also  once  in  Matthew,  three  times  in  Paul, 
once  in  Hebrews,  and  three  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
the  regular  Septuagint  phrase,  for  example  in  Exodus. 

hrurrpeylret  iwl  icupiov  top  6eov  airrwv,*"*      iTrurrpd<f>eiP   hrl 

followed  by  top  Oedp  or  some  other  designation  of  God 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii, 

"AcU  xiit.  9. 

"Harnack,  Zimmermann;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

"Zimmcnnann. 

"As  Zimmcrmann  strangely  says. 

*Zimmermann;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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and  five  times  in  Acts.  Zimmermann  cites  also  2  Cor.  iii.  16. 
but  there  "rrptk  stands  instead  of  ^/.®*  If  this  passage  is 
in  point,  then  surely  l  Thess.  i.  9  hn<rrpe^art  wpo^  rhv 
Mv  should  be  cited  also.  Compare  also  i  Pet.  ii,  25 
hre<rrpcu^r€  vvv  iTrl  top  irotiiiva  koX  hrltTKOirov  r&v  ^vj^tap 
vfiSiv .  It  should  be  noticed  that  hncrp^^eiv  in  Lk.  i.  16  is 
transitive,  whereas  in  all  the  five  passages  in  Acts  it 
is  intransitive.  This  use  of  i'7rt<rrp€<t>€iv  M  in  Lk.  i.  16 
could  well  be  derived  from  such  passages  in  the  Septuagint 
as  Deut.  xxx.  2.*^ 

Verse  17.  ^al  avT6<t  ^^  is  used  in  this  way'*  three  times 
(including  this  passage)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  perhaps  about  twenty- 
two  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  perhaps  once  in  Acts,*'°  per- 
haps three  times  in  Mark,  not  at  all  in  Matthew  or  John, 
three  times  in  Paul,  three  times  in  Hebrews,  four  times  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  h\t  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  It 
is  obviously  very  difficult  to  tell  which  passages  are  to  be 
counted.^*  Zimmermann's  counting  differs  considerably 
from  the  above.  The  coincidence  between  Lk.  i-ii  and  the 
rest  of  Luke  is  striking.  The  argument  of  Gersdorf  and 
Zimmermann  must  be  allowed  considerable  weight,  at  least 
until  the  Septuagint  usage  has  been  investigated. 

fTvevfj.art  /cal  Sirvd^i,^'^  7ri/d)/*a  and  Bvvafu^  are  joined 
besides  here  in  the  following  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  Lk.  i.  35  TTVcv^  aycov  direXevaerai  itrl  tr^,  /cal  SvvafU^ 
injtlaTOV  hn.aKtda€t  iroi,  jv.  1 4  ical  v7r4<Trpc>^€V  6  ^Ir^cov^  iv 
rji  hvvdfi€i  Tov  Trvevfiaro^  ew  TaXiXaiaVf  Acts  i.  8  aXX^ 
XijfA'^€a-0€  Bvvafup  hr€\06vTfy!  rov  aytov    vpev^aro^  i^^vfia^, 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  verse  is  a  citation,  as  Zimmermann 
says,  so  far  as  the  ^urrpiyffg  irp6%  is  concerned.  At  any  rate,  hrarrphi^^ 
»P^  (or  irl)  does  not  occur  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  34. 

"  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  33,  cites  Joel  ii.  13. 

"Gersdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  41I.;  cf.  Vogel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  23,  Friedrich,  op.  eit,  pp.  37,  loi. 

••That  is,  cases  where  the  m/  is  not  copulative  but  intensive  are 
not  counted. 

"  Acts  xxii.  20. 

••See  especially  Hawkins,  op,  cii,,  p.  42. 

"  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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X.  38  a»9  expurev  axnov  6  Q&yt;  Trvtv^ri  ayC^  KaX  txnfd^i^ 
Rom.  i.  4  Tou  opi<r6ipro^  vlov  Oeov  iv  hvvdpiet  xar^  irvevfAa 
dyioiKrvvf)^,  XV.  1 3  *t9  to  trepia-ffeveiv  u/ia?  iv  r^  iXiriBt  iv 
Bwdfiet  irv^vfiaro^  wytov,  19  ei'  hwdfi^i  arffj^Ltov  xal  rtpdr<0Vf 
iv  Bvvdfi^i  TTpfu/iaTO?  dyiov,  i  Cor.  ii.  4  ovk  iv  tretOol^  <To<^(aK 
Xo7ot9,  aXXVy  aTro&ifei  trvev^aro^  KaX  Bvvdfi€to^y  Eph.  iii.  16 
Bvvdfiet  KparoKotfrfvai  Btdi  rov  •jrv€Vfj^ro^  axnov  tk  top  ian 
dvSpajTroVt  2  Tim,  i.  7  ov  ycip  eSaJtcev  f}pXv  o  &to^  trvtvfAa 
&iXmx9,  aXXa  hwdfUfn^  Koi  aydiri}^  xal  ati><f>povta-fj.ov.^*^  In 
the  Septuagint,  Judg.  vi.  34  fcal  frvevfia  KvpCov  iveBvvd^a-tv 
rov  TeScQiv  should  be  compared.  A  most  interesting  parallel 
occurs  in  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  42,  Bvvarov  iv  Trveifiart  ayitp^^^  in  the 
description  of  the  Messiah.  The  joining  of  the  two  ideas. 
Spirit  and  power,  is  natural  enough,  and  need  not  be  due 
only  to  Luke.  The  Spirit  was  conceived  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  active  agent  of  God  in  His  mighty 
works.'"  If  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  what  it 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
then  the  conjunction  of  Trfcv/ia  and  BvvafAi^  was  inevitable. 
And  why  may  not  Luke,  in  particular,  have  come  to  unite 
the  two  ideas  closely,  under  the  influence  of  the  document 
underlying  Lk.  i-ii?  Surely  the  passage  Lk.  i.  35  is  note- 
worthy enough  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  his 
mind,  if  that  passage  lay  before  him. 

Verse  19.  cvayy^XlaafTBai."^^  This  verb  occurs  twice  in 
Lk.  i-ii,  eight  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  fifteen  times  in  Acts, 
once  in  Matthew,  not  at  all  in  Mark  and  John,  twenty-one 
times  in  Paul,  twice  in  Hebrews,  three  times  in  the  Catholic 
Epistles  (all  in  i  Peter),  and  twice  in  the  Apocalypse  (both 
times  in  the  active  voice).'-    In  the  Septuagint,  the  word  is 

"The  last  two  passages  are  not  mentioned  by  Zimmerniann. 

•C/.  pRiNTFTON  THEoi.ocirAi.  Rfvif.w.  X  (1912).  pp.  2of.  Rylc  and 
James,  *AAMOI  20A0MfiNT02  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,  commonly 
called  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  in  he,  quote  Is.  xj.  3  Tvtvfta  tw  flcoC, 
rvnvut  d-o^fas  xal  (riWtf^cut,  rrtOiM  /SouX^  Kal  ^x^t  wivC^  yriAffnn  ml  tCeefitiat. 

"Compare,  for  example.  Gen  i.  2. 

'^Gersdorf.  Zimmcrmann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  l<j;  cf.  Stanton,  op. 
cit.,  ii.  pp.  28o{.,  293. 

"The  noun    f^yyAioi',  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  not  at  all  in  Luke 
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not  common,  but  there  is  some  basis  for  the  New  Testament 
usagne.  Compare  also  especially  Ps.  Sol.  xi.  i  <f>a>v^ 
cvayjiXt^ofieiKtv,  with  Rvle  and  James's  note.^*  Stan- 
ton^* remarks  that  in  Lk.  i.  19  and  ii.  10  the  meaning  of 
evayy€\{^ofiat  "seems  to  be  simply  that  of  'bringing  good 
news*  as  in  O.  T.,  not  specifically  that  of  bringing  the  news 
of  'salvation',  as  in  the  rest  of  N.  T." 

Verse  20.  dxp^  (or  axpt<!)'''  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  three  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  fifteen  times  in  Acts, 
once  (possibly  twice)  in  Matthew,  not  at  all  in  Mark  or 
John,  fourteen  times  in  Paul,  three  times  in  Hebrews,  and 
eleven  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  Septuagint,  dxpt^ 
(or  d-xpi*!)  occurs  only  seven  times,  hK  being  the  common 
word.^*  The  argument  has  some  weight.  But  the  frequen- 
cy of  ax/"  ^^  the  Apocalypse  as  well  as  in  Luke-Acts  is 
worthy  of  note.  For  dxpi  ^  r^fiipa^,  Gersdorf''^'  compares 
Lk.  xvii.  27,  Acts  i.  2,  and  one  or  two  other  less  similar  pas- 
sages. These  parallels  strengfthen  somewhat  the  argument 
derived  from  o^pt  alone.  But  Gersdorf  was  not  justified  in 
questioning  the  correctness  of  the  text  of  Mt.  xxiv.  38. 

avB*S>v  "8  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the 
rest  of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  once  in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Septuagint.  and  therefore  the  occurrence  in  Lk.  i.  20  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  Loisy'"  compares  Gen.  xxii.  18  6.v6t&v 
xnrriKOvaaft  t^  c/at)^  <^i^9.^° 

and  only  twice  in  Acts,  whereas  it  occurs  four  times  in  %farthew, 
seven  times  in  Mark,  very  often  in  Paul,  and  twice  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament. 

"On  p.  xcii  of  their  edition,  Ryle  and  James  compare  this  passage 
with  Lk.  ii.  10. 

'*  0/>.  cit.,  ii.  p.  292. 

"Gersdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  16:  cf.  Stanton,  op. 
cit.  ii.  pp.  292f ,  Fricdrich,  op   ctt.,  pp.  i6,  91. 

"In  the  New  Testament  also.len  is  commoner  than  ixp^  or  t*hfi*^- 

"  Cf.  Stanton,  loc.  cit. 

"Gersdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  p.  agj.  Vogel,  op, 
cit,  p.  24,  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

^ Les  Evangiles  synopticjues,  \.  p.  284,  footnote  5. 

"  See  also  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  xi- 
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Verse  21.  vpotrBoKmv.*^  vpoaBorcav  occurs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  five  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  five  times  in  Acts, 
twice  in  Matthew,  three  times  in  2  Peter,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  it  oc- 
curs only  about  ten  times,  of  which  about  four  are  in  2 
Maccabees  and  one  in  3  Maccabees.  The  argument  has 
some  weight. 

Verse  23,  iydvrro  ok  inXrfffOffaap  .^^  w  meaning  '*when*' 
occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  five  times  in  Lk.  i-ii, 
fourteen  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  twenty-nine  times  in 
Acts,  not  at  all  in  Matthew,**  once  in  Mark,**  sixteen  times 
in  John,  three  times  in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  it  occurs  about  222 
times. '^  The  Septuagint  usage  prevents  the  usage  in  Lk.  i-ii 
from  being  any  clear  indication  of  Lucan  style.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  such  a  narrative  as  i  Maccal^ces  is  par- 
ticularly instructive,  iyevero  ok,  which  accounts  for  three 
out  of  the  five  occurrences  of  w  temporal  in  Lk.  i-ii,  and 
occurs  besides  only  in  Lk.  xix.  29  in  the  New  Testament, 
far  from  being  an  additional  indication  of  Lucan  style,**  is 
a  Septuagint  usage.  It  is  customary  in  the  Septuagint  for 
the  narrative  iydvero  to  be  followed  by  some  clause  or 
phrase  indicating  time.  Luke  strongly  prefers  if  ry  with 
the  infinitive ;  Lk.  i-ii  is  about  equally  divided  between  iv  ry 
with  the  infinitive  and  a  temporal  clause  introduced  by  a>^. 

Verse  29.      €tif~.    The  optative  mood  occurs  three  times 

■  Gcrsdorf,  Zimmermann.  Hawkins,  op.  at,  p.  21 ;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op. 
cit,,  pp.  27,  96. 

"Gcrsdor£.  Harnack.  on  verse  41,  Hawkins,  op-  cit.,  pp.  23,  49- 

"*«   is  not  used  as  a  conjunction  at  alt  in  Matthew. 

"Mk  ix.  21  is  not  noticed  by  Harnack,  though  ftwhcrc  has  strong 
attestation  and  is  probably  to  be  read. 

•For  example,  Pentateuch,  18;  i  Samuel,  19;  I  Kings.  32;  Job. 
Psalms,  Isaiah  and  Ezckiel.  o;  i  Maccabees.  26;  2..^4  Maccabees,  17- 
The  figures  have  been  secured  simply  by  counting  the  asterisks,  which, 
in  Hatch-Redpath,  nnder  wt,  denote  the  temporal  use. 

"C/.  Gersdorf. 

"  Hawkins,  op.  tit.,  pp.  16.  17,  22,  35.  38.  S3',cf.  Gersdorf  and  Zimmer- 
mann (on  verse  62),  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25f..  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36, 
loa 
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in  Lk.  i-ii,  namely  in  Lk.  i.  29,  38,  62.  Of  these  occur- 
rences, Lk.  i.  38  7^otTo  fAoi  Karii  to  pri^  aov  calls  for  no 
comment;  the  optative  expressing  a  wish  is  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed among  the  New  Testament  writers.^**  The  other 
two  passages,  however,  are  interesting.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Lk.  i.  29  hiekoyl^ero  TroraTro^  elr)  o  aa-iraa-fio^  oCto?, 
Lk.  i.  62  €v4v€Vov  hk  T^  7raT;>l  avrov  ro  rt  Av  6i\ot,  KoKeUrOat 
avrd.  The  optative  used  otherwise  than  to  express  a  wish 
occurs  twice  (as  above)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  seven  times  in  the 
rest  of  Luke,  fifteen  times  in  Acts,  twice  in  Paul,  twice  in 
I  Peter,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  passages  in  PauP^  and  in  i  Peter*"  are  totally  un- 
like those  in  Lk.  i-ii.  In  both  of  the  passages  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  the  optative  stands  in  a  question — a  usage  which 
recurs  seven  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,**'  six  times  in  Acts,'* 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  thirteen 
passages,  seven  have  civ,  like  Lk.  i.  62,  six  omit  olv  like 
Lk.  i.  29,  in  eleven  the  question  is  indirect,  as  in  both  pas- 
sages in  Lk.  i-ii,  in  ten  the  question  is  introduced  by  the 
pronoun  r^ ,  as  in  Lk.  i.  62,  and  in  two*'  the  pronoun  is 
preceded  by  to  as  in  Lk.  i.  62.®*  In  the  Septuagint,  ap 
with  the  optative  occurs  thus  a  number  of  times  in  questions 
introduced  by  ri  and  ttw?.  for  example  five  times  in  Job.** 
But  such  cases  are  rather  uncommon  except  in  "literary" 
books  like  Job.**     According  to  Thackeray,*"^   the  mood 

"Moulton.  op.  cit.,  pp.  i^L;  cf.  Burton.  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and 
Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek,  2nd.  cd.,  1906,  p.  79. 

*  Namely  i  Cor.  xiv.  10,  xv.  37.  These  have  merely  the  stereotyped 
phrase   «t  rirxoi . 

"Namely  i  Pet  iii.  14,  17.  In  both  of  these  passages,  the  optative 
stands  in  the  protasis  of  a  condition. 

"Lk.  iii.  15,  vi.  11,  viii.  9,  ix.  46,  xy.  26,  xviii.  36,  xxii.  23. 

"Acts  V.  24,  viii.  31.  X.  17,  xvii.  11.  18,  xxi.  33. 

"  Lk.  ix.  46  and  Acts  xxii.  23. 

••  Cf.  below,  p.  237. 

"  These  passages  have  been  found  by  examining  Hatch-Redpath 
under  4^;  no  Rcncral  investigation  of  the  Septuagint  use  of  the  optative 
could  be  attempted. 

**  See  Thackeray,  op.  cit.,  p.  193, 

"Z^f.  cit. 
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"appears  still  to  show  some  signs  of  life  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  Ptolemaic  age.  whereas  in  the  N,  T.  writings  it  is 
always  an  index  of  a  cultivated  writer".  In  general, 
though  the  Septuagint  needs  investigation,  the  asser- 
tion may  be  ventured  that  a  Jewish  Christian  writer  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ  would  not  be  likely  to  use  the 
optative  in  the  way  in  which  it  appears  in  Lk.  i-ii.  The 
New  Testament  usage,  as  outlined  above,  tells  an  unmistak- 
able story.  The  optative  in  Lk.  i.  29,  62  is  due  to  the 
hand  of  Luke.** 

Verse  30.  x'^'"*''  for  the  use  of  x^P*^  ^^  the  New 
Testament,  Hawkins'^**  gives  the  following  statistics:  Lk, 
i-ii,  3;  the  rest  of  Luke,  5;  Acts,  17;  Matthew  and  Mark, 
o;  John,  4;  Paul,  99;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  27. 
The  word  is  common  in  the  Septuagint.  tvpUKeiv  x^*-" 
(so  in  Lk.  i.  30)  is  a  regular  Septuagint  phrase,  and  should 
not  have  been  urged  by  Gersdorf  and  Zimmermann,*®*  be- 
cause of  its  occurrence  in  Acts  vii.  46,^"^  as  an  additional 
mark  of  Lucan  style. 

Verse  32.  v^Uttov}°*  tnjna-ro^,  though  it  occurs 
oftener  in  Luke  and  Acts  than  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  used  as  a  substantive  to  designate  God  by  Luke 
only  among  New  Testament  writers,  is  hardly  a  sign  of 
Lucan  style. '**^ 

Verse  35.  «reX«wr<Tat.  >**^  eirepxetrdai  occurs  once 
(here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  four  limes  in 


"On  the  use  of  the  optative  in  New  Testament  times,  see  Moulton, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  194-199,  Radermacher,  N futesiamentliche  Grammatik,  1911, 
pp.  128- I3J,  Harsing,  De  opiativi  in  chartis  Aegyptiis  ush,  1910. 

•Gersdorf,  Zimmermann,  on  verse  28,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  293, 
Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  23 ;  cf,  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38,  96. 

"^Loc.cit. 

••On  Lk.  i.  yy 

*"In  the  speech  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  Stephen. 

""Gersdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit,  p.  23;  cf.  Friedrich, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  24f. 

"•See  Princeton  Theolocical  Review,  x  (1912).  p.  15.  Resch,  op. 
*■»'■.  P-  35.  cites  Ps,  Ixxxti.  6. 

■■  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann.  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  29.  Stanton,  op.  dt., 
ii.  p.  293. 
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Acts,  once  in  Paul,  once  in  James,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  however,  it  is 
common. 

Sto  '^^  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest 
of  Luke,  eight  times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  twenty- 
seven  times  in  Paul,  nine  times  in  Hebrews,  six  times  in  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  not  at  alt  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  word  occurs  only  about  thirty-three  times 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  which  twelve  are  in  2.  3,  4  Macca- 
bees.'" This  use  of  3m),  though  not  at  all  decisive,  is 
as  good  an  indication  of  the  hand  of  Luke  as  are  many  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  urged  by  Harnack;  yet 
Harnack  makes  it  perform  an  opposite  service.  He  makes 
it  help  to  prove  not  the  Lucan,  but  the  non-Lucan  character 
of  verses  34.  35,  which  he  regards  as  an  interpolation  into 
the  completed  Gospel.'''^  Arguments  from  style  are  apt 
to  be  colored  by  preconceived  opinions.  It  may  fairly  bci 
demanded  that  the  search  for  Lucan  characteristics  should 
be  as  thorough  in  Lk.  i.  34,  35  as  in  the  rest  of  Lk.  i-ii. 

Verse  36.  xal  iBov  *EXei<ra/3cT  17  trvyj€vvi  <rov  /cal  airr^^ 
aw€C\ij<f>€v  vihv  €P  yqp€i  airr^t  zeal  olrro^  fi.rfv  hcro^  itrriv 
axny  t^  KaXovfUvrf  creipii.  Gersdorf  compares  Lk.  viii.  41 
and  xix.  2.  The  sequence  of  xal  IBov  ....  xal  aimk 
in  Lk.  viii.  41,  and  of  teal  IBov  ....  xal  aM^  ....  koL 
o£rro9  (  ?)  in  Lk.  xix.  2  is  similar  to  the  fcal  iBov  .... 
teal  avTi)  ....  Kal  otrro^  of  Lk.  i.  36.  But  Gersdorf  is  ex- 
aggerating when  lie  says  that  '*without  doubt  the  self-same 
author  must  have  written  this".''**  Perhaps  a  common  ad- 
herence on  the  part  of  two  authors  to  an  extreme  Semitic, 
form  of  parataxis  would  help  to  explain  the  coincidence.^" 

***  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit,  pp.  16,  91. 

"*  2,  3,  4  Maccabees  are  "  literary  "  (Thackeray,  op.  cit,  p.  13)  books, 
and  had  no  Semitic  original. 

'••Zu  Lc  I,  34,  35,  in  Zcitschrift  fur  die  neuUsiamentliche  IVissen- 
schaft,  1901,  pp.  53-57.  In  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  passage,  see 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  iv  (1906),  pp  50-61. 

"•O^.  cU.,  p.  196:  "Unstreitig  muss  dieses  em  und  derselbc  Schrifft- 
steller  geschrieben  haben." 

**  Hawkins,  op.  cit,,  p.  19.  {cf.  p.  42),  gives  the  following  figures  for 
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W^  =  "thing",'"  which  Hamack  and  Zininicrniann 
cite  as  occurring,  besides  here  and  at  Lk.  ii,  15,  only  at 
Acts  V.  32  and  x.  37  in  the  New  Testament,"^  is  a  Hebra- 
ism common  in  the  Septuagint.  Both  of  the  passages  in 
Acts  are  in  speeches  attributed  to  Jewish  Christians.  The 
use  of  prjfia  in  Lk.  i-ii  is  absolutely  no  indication  of 
Lucan  authorship."* 

Verse  39.  avatrra<ra.^^*  This  pleonastic  aorist  participle 
of  avitfTovat  occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  once  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  fifteen  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  eighteen  times  in 
Acts,  twice  in  Matthew,  six  times  in  Mark,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  so  common  in 
the  Septuagint  as  a  translation  of  the  familiar  Dp^l  of  the 
Hebrew  that  the  single  occurrence  in  a  narrative  like  Lk. 
i-ii  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 

iv  To*9  T}fiepai^  ravraK  (compare  ^i-era  S<  ravra?  tA?  ^fUpa^ 
in  verse  24  and<V  raU  rnupai^  hc^ivai^  in  Lk.  ii.  I)"*  has 
perhaps  some  value  as  an  indication  of  Lucan  style. 

Verse  41.  ifftcipnjatv .^^^  cicifnav^  which  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  besides  here  and  verse  44,  only  at  Lk.  vi. 

the  use  of  Kai  ©trot  etc.,  nominative,  in  the  New  Testament:  Lk.  i-ii, 
a;  the  rest  of  Luke,  6;  Acts,  1;  Matthew,  o;  Mark,  1;  Paul,  2:  John, 
1;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  3.    Cf.  Gersdorf. 
""Zimmcrmann;  cf.  Hamack,  on  Lk.  ii.   15,   Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p. 

*^  It  may  sometimes  be  a  question  whether  ^^  means  '*  word  **  or 
**  thing".  In  Lk.  ii.  15,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  In 
that  passage,  it  certainly  means  "  thing  ". 

'^^  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  21,  places  the  word  A4^  itself  in  his  list  of 
Lncan  characteristics.  His  figures  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  follows:  Lk.  i-ii,  9;  the  rest  of  Luke.  lO;  Acts,  14; 
Matthew,  5:  Mark,  2;  John,  12;  Paul.  9;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 8.  The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  Septuagint 
prevents  its  frequent  use  in  Lk.  i-ii  from  being  at  all  surprising.  A 
narrative  like  Lk.  i-ii,  with  its  similarity  to  the  Old  Testament,  could 
hardly  have  avoided  the  word. 

"*  Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  35 f ;  cf.  Friedrich, 
0^.  cit.,  pp.  42.  102. 

"'Gersdorf.  Hamack.  Zimmermann,  on  Lk.  i.  34,  Hawkins,  op.  cit., 
pp.  18,  40.  With  i»mrraffa  Bi  Ma^dM  /»  rait  iifiipau  Toi^ruf  FricdrJch. 
op.  cit.,  p.  45,  compares  Acts  i.  15     iroJ  rfr  raif  iftUpa*%  ra^att  dvatfrdi  U4rpot. 

*^ Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  293. 
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23,  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Septuag^int  in  all,  and  once  of 
the  leaping  of  babes  in  the  womb  (Gen.  xxv.  22). 

fipi^fy;  ^^^  occurs  four  times  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest 
of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  once  in  2  Timothy,  once  in  i  Peter, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Though 
the  word  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Septuag^nt,  of  which 
three  are  in  2,  3,  4  Maccabees,"*  the  argument  for  Lucan 
authorship  has  perhaps  little  weight. 

Verse  42.  itvetJKovTja-ev  xpavjy  jue7<£Xj;. "'  For  Kpavy^ 
fi€ydXyf  compare  Septuagint,  Ex.  xi.  6,  xii.  30,  i  Sam.  iv.  6, 
Neh.  V.  I,  I  Mace  v.  31.  For  ave<f}^P7ia-€v  icpavj^  com- 
pare Zeph.  i.  10  ^VT)  KpavyTJi<i,  If  the  parallels  Lk.  iv. 
33  av6cpa^€v  <fxoi^  p^yaKrj  and  Acts  vii.  60  ^Kpa^tv  4>^vy 
fAeydXrj  be  thought  to  indicate  Lucan  authorship  of 
Lk.  i-ii,  compare  i  Sam.  iv.  5  atf^/cpa^cp  tto?  'laparjX  ^wi^ 
fitydXrf,  Gen.  xxxix.  14  ifiorfaa  <f><ov^  fi^ydX-p,  Resch"** 
compares  Ezek.  xi.  13,  where  the  Septuagint  has  ave^mja-a 
^foif^  p^ydXr^. 

Verse  44.  For  tSow  ydp  >2i  see  Spitta,  in  Theologische 
Abhandlungen  fur  Holtzmann,  p.  80.**^ 

iy^vrro  ^  (fxovij.  >2»  ^u^  used  thus  with  y^peaOcu  occurs 
once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  three  times  in  the  rest  of 
Luke,  four  times  in  Acts,  twice  ( ?)  in  Mark,'**  once  in 

"Gcrsdorf.  Harnack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  17;  cf,  Friedrich,  op.  ctl^ 
pp.  30.  98. 

'"  Cf.  above,  p.  23a»  footnote  107. 

""Gcrsdorf,  Harnack;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

**  Gersdorf,  Harnack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  41. 

"C/.    Princeton  Theouxjical  Review,  x  (1912).  pp.  4ff. 

*■  Gersdorf .  Harnack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit,  pp.  33,  49 ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op»] 
cit.,  p.  42. 

""Harnack  rejects  the  ry««To  in  Mk.  i.  11,  perhaps  rightly,  as  having 
been  added  by  a  scribe  under  the  influence  of  Luke.  But  in  Mk.  ix.  7, 
which  Harnack  docs  not  mention,  the  tytwero  is  genuine.  The  omis- 
sion is  attested  only  by  i.  k  syr'***  (sec  Tischcndorf).  Probably 
both  the  omission  in  these  witnesses  and  the  substitution  of  n>>6tw  in 
AD  etc.  and  the  mass  of  the  cursives  (where  the  influence  of  Jno.  xii. 
28  may  have  assisted)  may  be  explained  by  Tischendorf'g  remark: 
"  offendit  rycwro  paucts  verbis  intcriectis  repetitum". 
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John  (compare  also  Jno.  xii.  28  ^Stv  ot/p  <^V7;),"*«  six 
times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  compare  Gen.  xv.  4,  Ex. 
xix.  16,  19,  2  Chron.  v.  13,  and  Dan.  Thcod.  iv.  28. 

«&  T^  ^a"fl  is  a  regular  Septuagint  phrase. 

Verse  45.  ^xapui.^-'^  fuiKapio*;  ^  which  even  on  the 
showing  of  the  New  Testament  occurrences,^**  is  not  pe- 
culiarly Lucan,  is  very  common  in  the  Psalms  (Septuagint), 
where  it  is  used  in  just  the  same  way  as  here. 

TOW  XaXovfi^vovi.  *=»»  The  passive  of  \a\elv ,  which 
occurs  five  times  in  Lk.  i-ii,  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  Luke, 
seven  times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  twice  in  Mark,^'" 
once  in  Paul,  five  times  in  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  occurs  only  six  or  seven  times 
in  the  Septuagint  (where  the  active  of  XaX^ti'  is  exceed- 
ingly common),  rei  XaXovfuva  recurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  in  Lk.  ii.  33,  only  in  Acts  xiii.  45,  xvi.  14.*** 
The  argument  for  Lucan  authorship  or  editorship  cannot 
altogether  be  denied."* 

Verse  56.     ifuufcv  .  .  .  avv.^^^      f^dveiv  <rvv    recurs  in  the 


™The  passage  in  John,  namely  Jno  xii.  30  ^  ♦wr^  aUny  yfyoptf ,  is 
ignored  by  Hamack.  Here  nX^r  is  substituted  for  yryomr  by  D  etc. 
But  D  substituted  n'<"*^«  for  »rXfle»  in  verse  28  ( «a*  eyerrro  ^urii  in- 
stead of  ijXtftr  ovp  ^wj).  Without  doubt  rytwro  is  right  in  verse  30 
and  ijX*f»  in  verse  28. 

•"  Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Zimmermann ;  rf.  Vogcl,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  Fried- 
rich,  op  cit.,  p.  J4, 

*  Hamack. 

^  Harnack  has  here  compared  simply  the  Gospel  of  Luke  with 
Matthew  and  Mark.  There  are  also  two  occurrences  in  Acts,  but  alto 
two  in  John,  and  others  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

**  Hamack,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  293. 

"*  la  Mk  V.  36,  Hamack  has  apparently  adopted  without  comment 
the  reading  of   D  etc,  tovtop  top  "Ktryop  instead  of  tov  \oypw  (ror)  X«Xoi/- 

"*The  latter  passage  has  been  overlooked  by  Hamack.  C/.  Stan- 
Ion,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  28s :  "  The  formation  of  substantives  out  of  the 
neut  of  particles  as  in  classical  Greek  is  much  commoner  in  Lk  and  A. 
than  in  the  rest  of  N.  T." 

*"C/.  Resch,  op.  cit..  p.  131. 
'Gersdorf,  Harnack. 
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Xcw  Testament  only  at  Lk.  xxiv.  29,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Septuagirt;  but  a  stronger  argument,  perhaps, 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  <rvv  in  genera!.  According 
to  Hawkins.***  trvv  occurs  three  times  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twenty 
times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  fifty-two  times  in  Acts,  four 
times  in  Matthew,  six  times  in  Mark,  three  times  in  John, 
thirty-eight  times  in  Paul,  and  twice  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Septuagint.  tt-trd  with  the  genitive  is 
far  commoner  than  (tvp  with  the  dative.  However,  trvv  is 
not  so  rare  in  the  Septuagint  as  to  render  surprising  the 
occurrences  in  Lk.  i-ii.  It  should  be  observed  that  >*fT<i 
is  commoner  than  trw  in  Lk.  i-ii.  It  is  also  commoner  in 
the  rest  of  Luke,  but  not  in  Acts. 

{mdaTpey^ev.  '**  xrrroaTpei^eiv  occurs  four  times  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  seventeen  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  eleven  times  in 
Acts,  perhaps  once  in  Mark,'^®  once  in  2  Peter,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint, 
the  word  occurs  j)erhaps  twenty-four  times,  but  in  many  of 
these  cases  the  text  is  doubtful.  These  facts  are  decidedly 
significant.  In  all  probability,  the  use  of  the  word  in  Lk. 
i-ii  is  due  to  the  hand  of  Luke. 

Verse  57.  o  \p6vo^  rov  rtieelp  aini^v.  No  argument  for 
Lucan  authorship  can  be  drawn  from  this  use  of  the 
genitive  of  the  articular  infinitive, '^^  for  Stanton'*"  aptly 
cites  Gen.  xxv.  24  teal  hrXTfpa^Brjffav  ai  rf^epai  rod  Tetcelv  airr^p. 

Verse  58.  ifieydXwev  xvpto's  to  IXfo?  avrov  /ier'aiVrQ?.*'* 
This  use  of  /act  avrrj^:  is  no  sign  of  Lucan  style,  for  irotelv 
lXeo9  fUTo.  TAPo?  is  a  regular  Septuagint  phrase,  formed  in 
imitation  of  Hebrew.**® 

~^^0p.  cU..  p.  22.    Cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit..  pp.  8.  8& 

""Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  285,  Hawlcins,  0^.  cit., 
p.  23;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

"•  Mk.  xiv.  40.  The  text  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  The  reading 
vwocrpvf'at  is  opposed  by  |t  BL. 

^  Sec  Stanton,  op.  dt.,  ii.  p.  280. 

'^Op.  cit..  ii.  p.  293.    Also  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

""Gcrsdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Vogel.  op.  cit.,  p.  25,  Friedrich,  op.  cit., 
p.  33. 

"*See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  x  (1912).  p.  13.  Cf.  Reach, 
op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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'^erse  62.  7^.^"  to  before  the  interrogative  rk  or  rC 
irs,  according  to  Hawkins,**^  once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  four 
times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  once  in  Paul,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  A  similar  use  of 
W  before  tw?  occurs  twice  in  Acts.**^  An  investigation 
of  the  Septuagint  usage  would  be  interesting.  Very  prob- 
ably, however,  this  use  of  tc^  is  a  genuine  mark  of  Luke's 
hand.  But  Stanton  should  be  given  careful  attention  when 
be  says:'**  "But  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
this  'Lucan*  feature  was  that  the  neut.  art,  should  be  in- 
serted, which  we  see  to  have  been  actually  what  has  hap- 
pened at  Lk.  ix.  46  =  Mk.  ix.  34"**^  Such  features  are 
just  what  a  reviser  could  add  with  least  derangement  of  his 
source;  they  indicate,  therefore,  Lucan  editorship,  but  not 
necessarily  Lucan  authorship. 

Verse  64.  Trapap^/ia  '*«  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  nine  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  six  times  in  Acts,  twice 
in  Matthew  (in  the  same  passage),  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  occurs  only  eighteen 
times  at  most  in  the  Septuagint.  The  occurrence  of  it  in 
Lk.  i.  64  may  indicate  the  hand  of  Luke. 

Verse  65.  iydvero  hrl  fravrat  </>o)3o9.  ^*^  y{vea-6ai  fol- 
lowed by  hr{  with  the  accusative,  and  with  ^/9o«  as  the 
subject  recurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Acts  v.  5,  11.^** 

***G€rsdorf,  Zimmermami.  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22,  47,  Stanton, 
op.  Cit,,  ii.  p.  293;  cf.  Vogcl.  o/>.  cit.,  p.  23,  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  47.  Some  error  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  figures 
on  p.  22.  which  do  not  agree  at  all  (except  for  the  Gospel  of  Luke) 
cither  with  Zimmermann  or  with  p.  47  of  Hawkins'  own  work. 

*•  Hawkins,  loc.  cit. 

*^0p.  cit..  ii.  p.  310. 

•^Mk.  ix.  34  w/)dt  dXX^XtfUT  y^p  SuXfjcBijaaf  h  Tp  6i^  rts  ful^ft  Lk  ix.  46 
tirlfkBtr  W  BiaXcTfurpubt  iw  aCroU^  rh  rlx  tv  dSj  fitl^up  a^Qv.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  (supposing  that  Mark  was  the  source  of  Luke)  Luke  has  added 
not  only  the  t6  but  also  the  optative  t(v.  May  not  the  optatives  in  Lk. 
i-ii  be  similarly  explained  as  due  merely  to  revision  of  a  source? 

""Gersdorf,  Zimmermann.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  280,  Hawkins, 
op.  cit.,  p.  21;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.  pp.  8,  88, 

*"  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  36. 

"■C/.  also  Lk.  iv.  36  «ai  tyiyrro  Odftfiot  irl  rdrrat ,  and  Acts  ii.  43 
^Afiot  Tf  flr  /*/>«  *ri  wdn-of.  where,  however,  the  sentence  is  omitted 
by  BDE  etc. 
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Compare,  however,  Gen.  xxxv.  5  koI  ^euero  ^^09  Oeov 
^l  raq  TTokeiK ,  2  Chron.  xix.  7  /cal  vvv  yeveaOoD  if>6ffo<i 
Kvpiov  i<p>'  vfiat;  .  According  to  Hawkins,**"  ylveaBai 
followed  by  ew/  with  the  accusative  in  general  occurs 
once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  five  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  five 
times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  once  in  Mark,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint» 
this  usage  occurs  only  about  fifty  times. ^'**'  When  it  is  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  in  Lk.  iv.  64,  (Acts  ii.  43),  and  Acts  v.  5,  1 1  the 
parallel  with  Lk.  i.  64  appears  in  tlie  iirl  fravra*:  as  well  as 
in  the  particulars  noted  above,  the  indication  of  Lucan  style 
becomes  rather  strong. 

^€XaX€iTo."'  The  word,  which  recurs  only  at  Lk. 
vi.  II  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  appear  in  the  Septu- 
agint,  but  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  the  translation  of 
Symmachus  (in  the  Psalms). 

Verse  66.  For  '^Btvro  .  .  .  .  iv  t^  KapBCa  atnwv  ^^^  com- 
pare I  Sam.  xxi.  12  eOero  AavelB  tA  p^fuira  iv  rp  xapBia 
ainovy  xxix.  10,  Hg.  ii.  18. 

wavreK  oi  A^owrai/rc?.^"'  Of  the  passages  cited  by  Zim- 
mermann,  Acts  v.  5,  11,  ix.  21,  x.  44  are  really  paral- 
lel. Acts  v.  sb  Koi  iy^vrro  ^'/8o9  ii4ya<i  i-rrl  iravraK  rox^ 
&/covovTaK  and  Acts  v.  1 1  xal  iyivero  <f>6fio^  pJya^  i^'^7}v  rrjv 
ifCK\T}ffuiv  Kal  iirl  iravra^  tov^  axovovra^  certainly  display  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  Lk.  i.  65,  66.  In  the  Septuagint, 
parallels  for  TrdpTt^  oi  a/cov(ravT€^  are  apparently  scarce. 
Compare  Lev,  xxiv.  14. 

t{  apa  (or   T^   apa)^^*  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,. 

~*^Loc.  cit. 

*  Some  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  the  verb  are  irptvfta.  Kvpiov, 
X'ifi  KVplov,  and  ipyii.  2  Chron.  xx,  29  rol  tyivcro  iKrroffu  Kvpiov  4rl  -wdcui 
tAi  ^ariXtlas  rtji  yijt  h  ry  djroOffcu  aiJrojVt  Sri  k.t.X.  and  2  Chron  xiv.  13 
(cited  by  Resch,  oft.  cU.,  p.  40),  with  the  two  passages  quoted  above 
(where   *^^  is  the  subject)  offer  a  somewhat  closer  parallel  to  Lk-  i. 

64. 

"*  Gersdorf.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  393. 

"■Gersdorf,  Zimmermann.  Stanton,  op.  cU.,  ii.  p.  JQ3-  *"/•  Friedrich» 
op.  cit„  p.  40. 

•"Zimmermann:  cf.  Harnack.  on  Lk.  ii.   17.  Friedrich,  op.  cit,.  p.  6. 

^  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann ;  cf,  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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three  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  once  in  Acts,  four  times 
in  Matthew,  once  in  Mark,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  Though  the  occurrences  of  this  usage 
in  Matthew  prevent  it  from  being  regarded  as  peculiarly 
Lucan,  yet  the  extreme  rarity  or  non-occurrence  of  it  in 
the  Septuagint*^"  suggests  the  hypothesis  of  Lucan  editing, 
if  not  Lucan  authorship. 

X^ip  Kvpiov  ^v  iieravTov}^^  This  expression  recurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  at  Acts  xi.  21  fcal  ^v  x^^P 
KVptov  fUTavTwv.  Acts  xiii.  1 1  *al  vvv  IBo^  x^^-P  *^piO" 
M  ci  is  different.'*^  In  the  Septuagint,  the  expression 
does  not  occur,  though  i  Chron.  iv.  10  icaX  ^v  ij  x^^P  *'"**" 
[referring  to  God]  fur^i^v  is  very  similar.'^*  Gersdorf 
has  here  perhaps  detected  a  true  indication  of  Lucan  style 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  many  more  recent  investi- 
gators. 

Verse  80.  rj^^ave.^^^  av^dv€tv  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii, 
perhaps  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke/'"  four  times  in  Acts, 
twice  in  Matthew,  once  in  Mark,  once  in  John,  nine  times 
in  Paul,  twice  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  the  mere  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  Acts  which  is  interesting,  but  its  occurrence 
in  summaries  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  Lk.  i.  80  and 
ii.  40.  But  for  the  ijv^trep  ....  ical  iirXrjOvvBTj  of  Acts 
vii.  17  and  the  i/ufovei/  Kal  err\r}dvv€ro  of  Acts  xii.  24, 
compare  Gen.  i.  22 ;  and  for  Lk.  i.  80  and  ii.  40  compare 
Gen.  xxi.  8    koX  vjv^ijOrf  ri  waiSiov,  ^®* 

iv  Tat<i  iprifXQL^.  >«2    poj.  thg  plural    al   ^prjfioi,  which  re- 

""A  has  Ttra  apa  in  Job  xv.  2. 

■•Gersdorf;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cii.,  p.  44. 

•"  W  c.  ace.  stands  instead  of  /«Td  c.  gen.,  and  the  expression  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense. 

"•There  is  some  Old  Testament  basis  for  the  conception  of  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  source  of  strength  and  prosperity;  though 
sometimes,  also,  the  conception  is  like  that  in  Acts  xiii.  ix. 

"Zimmermann. 

"•In  Lk.  xii.  27,  the  text  is  doubtful. 

^  Which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very  close  parallel. 

*•  Gersdorf. 
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curs  in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Lk.  v.  16.*^''  com- 
pare Ezek.  xiii.  4  a>^  oXawrc/c«  iu  rat?  ipTJfion  ol  irpoifiijTat 
trov,   MffpoTjX. 

opa8c^ca)9.  ****  avdhu^K,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  only 
at  Si.  xliii.  6.  auaBeiKuvvcu  ^  which  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  at  Lk.  x.  i  and  Acts  i.  24,  occurs  only  about 
eighteen  times  in  the  Septuagint,  of  which  half  are  in  2,  3, 
4  Maccabees.  However,  the  meaning  "to  exhibit  publicly  as 
a  king  or  officer",  which  appears  not  only  six  times  in  i 
Esdras  and  once  in  Daniel,  but  also  perhaps  in  Hab.  iii.  2,**'* 
approaches  far  more  closely  to  Lk.  i.  80  than  does  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Acts.  vTroB^LKin/vai,  is  fairly  common  in 
the  Septuagint. 

Chapter  ii.  Verse  i.  fio7/ta/'*®  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  only  twice  in  Acts  and  twice  in  Paul, 
is  rare  in  the  Septuagint,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the  Daniel 
of  Theodotion.**^'  Holtzmann***  compares  Dan.  ii.  13 
TO  Bdyfui  i^\6€P.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  a  Jewish 
Christian  work  (supposing  Lk.  i-ii  to  be  such)  is  not 
surprising.  When  a  Jewish  Christian  wished  to  speak 
of  things  that  had  to  do  with  the  Empire,  his  vocabulary 
would  naturally  approach  more  closely  than  elsewhere  to 
that  of  an  historian  like  Luke. 

oUovfiePfjpJ^^  The  word  omcoi/a*^,  which  occurs  once 
(here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  five 
times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  once  in  Paul,  twice  in 
Hebrews,  three  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  at  all  in 


''With  the  same  preposition  as  in  this  passage:  a^rte  M  i^p  ^wox^^p^^ 
ip  rots  ip-^/Mis . 

**  Gersdorf ,  Ztmmermann. 

^  if  T^  -rapetpiu  t6p  xaipiv  dmfliix^Vi;  •       The  Lord  is  here  addressed. 

"•Zimmerraann;  cf.  Fricdrich.  op.  cit.,  pp.  31,  99. 

'^On  this  translation  and  its  connection  with  the  Septuagint,  sec 
Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  pp.  46^. 

*■  Die  Synopliker,  in  Hand-Commentar  sum  Ncucn  Testament,  3te 
Aufl.,  1901,  in  loc. 

*■  Zimmerman n,  Hawkins*  op.  cit.,  p.  29;  cf.  Friedricb,  op.  cit,  pp.  22, 
92. 
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the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is  rather  frequent  in  the 
Septuagint,  for  example  in  the  Psalms. 

Verse  2.  ATro^po^^tf  *'<*  is  rare  in  the  Septuagint.  But 
the  coincidence  with  Acts  v.  37  is  due  of  course  to  the 
similarity  of  what  was  to  be  designated. 

^€fiov€vovTo^.  Gcrsdorf  compares  Lk.  iii.  i.*^*  The 
comparison  is  interesting.  rfy€fiov€V€iv  does  not  occur  in  the 
Septxiagint,  but  ^yt^ifla  occurs  a  number  of  times,  and 
i^ytftMv  is  fairly  common. 

Verse  4.  Si  ca/*'*  occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  once 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  twenty-four  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  seven 
times  in  Acts,  three  times  in  Matthew,  twice  in  Mark,  eight 
times  in  John,  twenty-two  times  in  Paul,  and  five  times  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  An  investigation  of  the 
Septuagint  usage  would  l>e  interesting.  But  the  single  oc- 
currence in  Lk.  i-ii  is  perhaps  without  special  significance. 

Bi^  TO  <Ivai  aMp.^'^  5ul  t6  with  the  infinitive  occurs 
once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  seven  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke, 
eight  times  in  Acts,  three  times  in  Matthew,  three  times  in 
Mark,  once  in  John,  once  In  Paul,  three  times  in  Hebrews, 
once  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  fairly  common. 
The  single  occurrence  in  Lk.  i-ii  is  of  no  great  significance. 

Verse  8.  <f>v\d4T<ropres,  *^*  This  verb  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  Septuagint.  For  4>v\daaovT€^  <^vXa«a?  ^" 
compare  Num.  iii.  7  <f>v\d^ov(7iv  ri?  <^v\a/c^<r  auroi),  etc. 
For  the  somewhat  similar  expression  i<f>ofii^6Tfa-ap  <^fiop 
f^ap  in  verse  9,  compare  Jonah  i.  10  e<}>o0Tj0T)cap  oi  dv^p^^ 
^^op  fUyav  (or  ^fi<^  /*€7o\y). 


""Zimmcrmann;  cf,  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

"In  that  passage,  D  has  ei-irptfrevowoj  instead  of  wyvuovtvovTot . 

"■  Zimmcrmann,  Hawkins,  op,  cit.,  pp.  17.  37;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit., 
pp.  iSf.,  91- 

"  Gcrsdorf. 

**  Zimmcrmann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  23;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
32,  100. 

"•Zimmcrmann;  cf.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  u.  p.  290,  Fricdrich,  op.  cit., 
pp.  a84{. 
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Verse  9.  eTrec-nj.  *'•*  i^tcrdpou  occurs  twice  in  Lk,  i- 
11,  five  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  eleven  times  in  Acts,^^^ 
three  times  in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  verb  is  always  in- 
transitive ;"*  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  usually  transitive,  and 
when  it  is  intransitive  it  is  not  often  followed  by  the  dative. 
The  word  looks  like  a  genuine  mark  of  the  hand  of  Luke. 

ireptiKafiA^.^'^^  TrfpiXdfJurtiv,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Acts  xxvi.  13,  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  the  Septuagint.  and  the  simple  verb  Xdpitretv  is  not 
common.  The  parallel  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  in  view  of 
the  ease  with  which  compound  verbs  could  be  formed  it  is 
perhaps  of  no  great  significance.  Similarity  in  the  event 
described  might  have  produced  the  similarity  in  expression. 

With  verse  9  >cal  dyyeXo^  tcvplov  hria-rt)  avroU  ical  S6^a 
Kvpiou  -rrepiika^'t^ev  avrov^  compare  Acts  xii.  7  l^ov  &y- 
TeXo?    KVpCou   iv^tmj,  /eal  <^W9  iXafi^jtcv    iv   r^  oUijfuaTi  ^^^ , 

The  parallel  is  interesting,  but  the  connection  between  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  and  "light"  is  natural  enough,  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  common  authorship.  And  why 
may  not  the  similarity  of  expression  be  due  to  dependence 
of  the  author  of  Acts  xii.  7  upon  the  source  of  Lk.  ii.  9?'^* 
Verse  10.  wavrl  t^  \ay.  ^^'^  Trd?  (^or  iwa^)  6  Xath 
occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  nine  times 
in  the  rest  of  Luke,  six  times  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew,  once 
in  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (once  in  pericope  de  aduiiera).  It  is  a  regular  Sept- 
uagint phrase,  occurring,  for  example,  twenty  times  in  Exo- 
dus. 

""Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit,  p.  19,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  pp.  280^] 
393. 

*"  Compare  especially  Acts  xii.  y  AyytXot  mpicv  /xAmj . 

"'That  is,  the  intransitive  parts  of  the  verb  are  used. 

*"  Zimmermann,  Stanton,  op,  cit.,  ii.  p.  293;  cf.  Friedrich,  op»  cii.,  pp,^ 
X7,  43. 

"•  Cf.  Gcrsdorf,  Friedrich,  op.  cit,,  p.  45. 

"*  Cf.  Princeton  Theological  Review,  x  (1912).  pp.  ii{.,  and  below, 
pp.  25Si. 

*■  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21,  45. 
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Verse  13.  iiai4>v7}^  '^^  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii, 
once  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  twice  in  Acts,  once  in  Matthew, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
occurs  only  about  ten  times  in  the  Septuagint.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  occurrence  in  Lk.  ii.  13  is  of  any  special 
significance.*** 

a-Tparia^  ovpavlov  {^OX  ovpavov  ).  Gcrsdorf'"*'  cites 
Acts  vii.  42  Tp  cTparta  rov  ovpavov.  But  with  Lk.  ii.  13 
compare  i  Kings  xxii.  19,  Neh.  ix.  6,  Hos.  xiii.  4;  and  with 
Acts  vii.  42  compare  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5,  Zeph.  i.  5»  Jer. 
vii.  18,  viii.  2,  xix.  13.  crpank  ovpavov  or  the  like  occurs 
in  all  these  passages. 

aivovvToov.^^''  aivelv  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  (pos- 
sibly twice)  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  three  times  in  Acts,  once  in 
Paul  (citation),  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  is  common  in 
the  Septuagint,  and  is  very  frequently  used  of  the  praise  of 
God. 

Verse  14.  With  this  verse  Gersdorf  compares  Lk.  xixj 
38,  where  tlie  second  part  of  the  verse  reads  ^  ovpav^ 
€ipijv7)  Kal  iofa  h  {/sjr{<TToi<t.  Thcse  words  arc  not  found 
in  the  other  Gospels,  but  take  the  place  in  Luke  of  the 
ioffavv^  iv  toZ?  {nfriaTof;  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  But 
what  is  the  relation  between  this  Lucan  addition  and  the 
angelic  song  of  Lk.  ii.  14?  The  two  have  two  things  in 
common;  the  5<^fa  ^v  injri<rrot<i,  and  the  conjunction  of 
this  with  eipijvr]  iv.  With  regard  to  the  former  point.  Rylc 
and  James*^*  can  cite  an  interesting  parallel  in  Ps.  Sol. 
xviii.    II    (xix.    l)     hSo^o*;     iv     v^l^roi^     tcaroiK<av.      This 

*■  Gersdorf,  Zimmcrmann,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  293. 
"•The  word  occurs  in  Acts  ix.  3  and  xxii.  6,  in  corresponding  pass- 
ifies  in  two  of  the  accounts  of  Paul's  conversion,  in  connection  with 
the  light  that  shone  round  about  him.     Cf.  M(a  nptov  rtpifXa/i^f^tp  at- 
I  ''•*f  in  Lk.  n.  9. 

^H  **^  Cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  ctt..  p.  44. 

^™  "  Zimmcrmann,   Harnack.   on   verse   20,   Hawlcins,   op.   cit,,  p.   28, 

I  Stanton,  op.  cit,  ii.  p.  293;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit..  pp.  25,  94, 

I  ""Op.  cit.,  p.  xcii:  cf  Gould,  in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  1905, 

1  on  Lk.  ii.  14,  Resch,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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suggests  the  possibility  that  the  S<^fa  eV  wftiaToK!  of  Lk.  ii. 
14  and  of  Lk.  xix.  38  may  be  quite  independent.  The  idea 
was  a  natural  one,  and  also  the  expression  of  it.  The 
writer  who  first  put  the  angelic  song  into  Greek  (suppos- 
ing it  to  have  existed  first  in  Aramaic)  may  have  written 
independently  of  him  who  performed  a  similar  service  for 
the  original  of  Lk.  xix.  38.  In  the  latter  passage,  tv  v^Ur- 
T0i9,  at  any  rate,  was  already  given.  It  stands  in  the  owrai^ 
p^  iv  ToU  {nfriaToi<:  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  eipriVTi  and  ho^a  iv  v^^tow  might  also  be  cx- 
I^ained  as  due  to  mere  coincidence,  especially  since  the 
order  is  reversed,  and  since  tlpfjvr)  goes  with  iv  ovpav^ 
in  the  one  case  and  with  M  7^?  and  iv  avdpoyjroii;  cvBoxia^ 
in  the  other.  However,  in  view  of  the  rather  striking  paral- 
lel between  the  two  passages,  other  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem call  for  careful  consideration.  Wellhausen  is  quite  con- 
fident that  Lk.  ii.  14  is  dependent  upon  Lk.  xix.  38^*'  This 
hypothesis,  however,  is  apparently  connected  with  the  un- 
tenable*^* view  that  Lk.  i-ii  is  an  addition  to  the  completed 
Gospel.  The  reverse  hypothesis,  that  Lk.  xix.  38  is  depend- 
ent upon  Lk.  ii.  14,  is  favored  by  Holtzmann,^*®  B.  Weiss,'*** 
J.  Weiss,*"  and  Gould.*"  In  Lk.  xix.  38,  Holtzmann 
supposes,  the  wording  of  the  triumphant  cry  was  exchanged 
for  a  reminiscence  of  the  Gloria  (Lk.  ii.  14),  which  had 
already  become  a  h)Tnn  of  the  Christian  congregation. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  hypothesis;  though  if 
a  correct  view  be  held  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Gloria  must  have  become  a  hymn  of  the  Church 
long  before  Holtzmann  would  suppose.     If   there  is  de- 

""  Das  Evangelium  Lucat,  1904,  p.  109:  "Dass  Lc.  19,  39  das  Muster 
fur  2,  14  ist.  unterlipgt  keinem  Zweifcl,  obgldch  Weiss  das  Ver- 
haltnis  umkehrt." 

**•  Sec  Princeton  Theological  Review,  Hi  (1905),  pp.  642-644,  iv 
(1906).  pp.  44-49. 

"•  Op.  cit.,  on  Lk.  xix.  38, 

"*In  Meyer's  Kommentar,  9te  Aufl.,  1901,  on  Lk.  xix.  ^. 

*"  In  Die  Schriften  des  Nnten  Testaments,  2tc  Aufl.,  1907,  on  Lk. 
xix.  38. 

'"  Op.  cit.,  190S.  on  Lk.  xix.  38. 
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pendence.  may  it  not  rather  be  dependence  upon  the  source 
of  Lk.  i-ii,  in  which  the  Gloria  was  already  inserted  as  it 
appears  now.  Such  dependence  would  not  be  irreconcil- 
able with  the  inte^ity  of  Luke  as  a  historian.  The  cry  of 
the  multitude  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  was  not  re- 
corded with  verbal  exactness.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  not 
stereotyped  in  the  first  place.  There  were  many  persons;^ 
some  said  one  thing,  others  another.^**  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  tlie  tradition  of  what  was  said  is  not 
exactly  uniform.  The  characteristic  cry  of  the  multitude 
— what  was  heard  again  and  again  during  the  descent  into 
the  city — might  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  hearer  with 
greater  or  less  fulness.  The  translation  into  Greek,  more- 
over, necessarily  brought  greater  divergence  from  the  exact 
words  that  were  spoken  by  any  person  among  the  multitude. 
One  Aramaic  word,  Hosanna,  has  t>een  preserved  by  three 
of  the  Evangelists.  Luke,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Greek 
readers,  has  substituted  Greek  words  for  it.  His  iv  ovpav^ 
tip^vrj  xal  B6^a  iv  {r^Urrot^  reproduces  the  spirit  and 
general  meaning  of  the  oifrawa  hi  roU  vylrCtrrof;  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Surely  that  phrase 
is  not  altogether  clear.'"'*  In  order  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  original  cry — that  is,  its  real  significance 
in  the  feeling  of  the  original  speakers — literal  translation 
was  insufficient.  There  are  cases  when  amplification  is  the 
truest  translation.'^^  However,  to  those  who  have  not  ac- 
cepted without  modification  the  current  view  of  Luke's  de- 
pendence solely  upon  Mark,  it  will  seem  more  probable  that 
Lk.  xix.  38b  is  no  mere  amplification  of  waawk  iv  to«  v>ltia 
TOW,  but  rather  a  reproduction  of  independent  tradhion. 
The  decision  with  regard  to  that  question  does  not  aflFect  es- 
sentially the  problem  involved  in  the  parallel  with  Lk.  ii. 
14.    For  the  tradition  was  not  in  the  first  place  fixed  in  a 

•"  Cf.  James  Cooper,  art,  *'  Hosanna "  in  Hasting]^  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  i.  p.  750. 

"•The  modem  commentators  have  experienced  enough  difficulty  with 
it 

"■  Cf.  Cooper,  op,  rif..  pp.  750  f. 
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Greek  form;  if  it  came  to  Luke  in  Greek,  it  came  in  a 
mere  translation  which  mig'ht  freely  be  modified.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  Luke  may  have  made  use  of  the  words  of 
the  angelic  doxology  in  determining  the  form,  though  not 
the  content,  of  the  triumphal  cry.  He  may  have  done  so 
consciously  or  unconsciously — more  probably  the  latter. 
The  song  of  the  angels,  as  recorded  in  the  infancy  narra- 
tive, was  familiar  to  him;  the  words  of  it  came  naturally 
from  his  pen  when  he  was  putting  the  similar  praise  of  the 
multitude  into  a  form  which  would  be  both  intelligible  and 
impressive  for  himself  and  for  his  Greek  readers.  Such  a 
solution  of  the  problem  is  a  combination  of  two  hypotheses 
— the  hypothesis  that  Lk.  xix.  38  and  Lk.  ii.  14  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  each  other,  and  the  hypothesis  that 
the  former  is  dependent  upon  the  latter.  The  present  form 
of  Lk.  xix.  38  is  due  partly  to  a  real  coincidence  in  the 
original  praises  rendered  to  God,  and  partly  to  Luke's  fa- 
miliarity with  the  wording  of  tlie  angelic  hymn.  The  simi- 
larity, therefore,  between  Lk.  ii.  14  and  Lk.  xix.  38  does 
not  prove  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  former  as  well 
as  of  the  latter.  He  may  have  been  the  first  to  put  the 
angels'  song  into  Greek  (that  would  perhaps  help  to  ex- 
plain his  familiarity  with  its  wording  and  his  natural  em- 
ployment of  it  without  artificial  imitation),  but  such  an  hy- 
pothesis is  not  necessary-. '■" 
Verse  15.    SieXScofieu.  ^^^     Si^px^trOat,  occurs  twice  in  Lk. 

""  Of  course,  the  above  solution  might  be  reversed.  Luke  might  be 
supposed  to  have  received  Lk.  xix.  38  in  its  present  form  and  then 
conformed  the  wording  of  the  angelic  hymn  to  it.  But  that  view  is  loss 
probable.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  245),  Luke  must  be 
pronounced  less  likely  to  have  altered  the  wording  of  the  angelic  hymn 
than  the  wording  of  the  cry  of  the  multitude.  At  any  rate,  this  view  it 
improbable  unless  Luke  was  the  first  translator  of  Lk.  ii.  14.  In  that 
case,  he  might  have  allowed  himself  more  freedom.  Finally,  against 
the  view  that  he  actually  composed  the  angelic  hymn  himself,  various 
objections  present  themselves.  For  instance,  the  very  bold  Hebraism, 
Ap9fHiwoi9  €^8aKtat  (in  all  probability  the  correct  reading)  would  be 
inexplicable. 

**  Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit..  p.  17,  Stanton,  op,  cit..  ii.  p. 
283;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7,  87. 
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x-ii,  eight  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  twenty  times  in 
Acts,  once  (in  Mt.  xix,  24  it  is  probably  not  to  be  read)  in 
Matthew,  twice  in  Mark,  twice  in  John,  five  times  in  Paul, 
once  in  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament    In  the  Septuagint,  the  word  is  not  uncommon. 


For    Bi^px^trdai 


eo*? 


198 


compare  Gen.  xxii.  5    SuXewrofieBa 


^  &3€.  However,  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  the 
word  in  Luke-Acts  as  compared  with  the  other  New  Testa- 
ment books  renders  the  two  occurrences  in  Lk.  i-ii  rather 
significant. 

5^  with  the  imperative  (or  hortatory  subjunctive),"* 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Acts 
xiii.  2  and  xv.  36  (in  the  latter  passage  with  the  hortatory 
subjunctive  as  in  Lk.  ii.  15).*'*^  is  common  in  the  Sept- 
uagint.  It  occurs,  for  example,  about  twenty-four  times 
in  Judges,  including,  of  course,  the  cases  where  it  is  used 
with  the  subjunctive  in  prohibitions.  It  translates  the  fa- 
miliar Hebrew  «> . 

iBm^iOf  tA  fnj^  toOto  to  y€yov6<s.  ^***  to  yeyovtk  oc- 
curs, according  to  Hawkins,  once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  three  times  in 
the  rest  of  Luke  (not  counting  Lk.  xxiv.  12),  three  times 
in  Acts,  once  in  Mark,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  to  yeyovtk  as  the  object  of  elBov  occurs, 
besides  here,  only  in  Lk.  viii.  34  (where  Mk.  v.  14  has 
l&tlv  rl  i<mv  to  yeyovo^),  35,  Acts  xiii.  12.  In  the  Sept- 
uagint,  compare  i  Sam.  iv.  16  r/  to  7*701*0?  prjfia  ••>', 
X.  n    tI   toOto  to  76701^    t^   vl^   Kek  ***,    Esth.  iv.  4,  7, 

"•  8Upx«r&ai  fan  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  here,  only 
three,  or  possibly  four,  times  in  Acts.  Sec  Harnaclc.  Cf.  Friedrich, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  20. 

"•Hamack,  Zimmermann;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  Mf. 

■•A  has  it  also  in  Acts  vi.  3. 

■'Gcrsdorf,  Hamack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  36. 

■•^fl^  occurs  with  yeyow6s  only  in  Lk.  ii.  15  in  the  New  Testament 
(Gersdorf  compares,  however.  Acts  x.  37  tA  7fi^>i«»or  f^^  ).  This 
usage  is  strongly  Hebraistic.    Cf.  above,  p.  233. 

""This  passage  introduces  roOro  tike  Lk.  i.  15  (Hamack  says,  "Luk. 
liebt  das  plconastische  Oemonstratlvpronomen  ",  but  cites  no  passages 
outside  of  Lk.  i-ii),  but  the  yrver^  here  retains  more  of  its  participial 
force. 
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Judith  XV.  1,  (Eccl.  i.  9),  i  Mace.  iv.  21.  The  significance 
of  TO  yeyovof;  as  a  Lucan  characteristic  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
altogether  denied. 

Verse  16.  erTrtvo-aiTK.-***  aTrtvBuif  occurs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  (in  the  same  context)  in  the  rest  of  Luke, 
twice  in  Acts,  once  iu  2  Peter,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  participle  '*is  used  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner'*  in  Lk.  xix.  5,  6.^*°  But  so  it  is 
also  in  the  Septuagint,  where,  moreover,  the  word  itself  is 
fairly  common. 

aptvpav  .»<>•  hv€vp(^K€iv,  which  recurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  at  Acts  xxi.  4,  appears  only  once  in  the  Sept- 
uagint, and  that  in  4  Maccabees.  Possibly  this  word  is  an 
indication  of  Lucan  editing  of  Lk.  i-ii. 

Ti  ^''^  occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  once  (here)  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  eight  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  times  in  Acts,  three  times  in  Matthew,  not  at 
all  in  Mark,  three  times  in  John,  twenty-three  times  in 
Paul,  and  twenty-two  times  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  Septuagint,  it  is  fairly  common,  but  especially 
in  the  "literary"  parts.  It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  Luke's 
hand,  but  the  significance  of  one  occurrence  must  not  be 
exaggerated. 

Verse  19.  avfi^dWoxtc^a.^^^  avfifidWeiv  occurs  once 
(here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  four  times  in 
Acts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  meaning  varies  somewhat  in  these  passages. ^*^*  In  the 
Septuagint,  the  word  occurs  only  twelve  times  at  most.  It 
is  perhaps  some  indication  of  Lucan  style. 

'^Gcrsdorf,  Hamack,  Stanton,  op.  cit,  ii.  p.  293;  cf,  Friedrich,  op, 
cit.,  pp.  27,  96. 

"*  Stanton,  he.  cit. 

"•Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Stanton,  op,  cit.,  ii.  p.  393 ;  cf.  Friedrich,  oP, 
cit.,  p.  16. 

** Zimmcrmann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  22;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
15.  90. 

■■Gersdorf,  Hamack,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  Stanton,  op.  cit.^  ii.  pp. 
293f.;  cf.  Friedrich.  op.  cit.,  p.  l8. 

*"  Sec  Stanton,  loc.  cit,,  and  Gersdorf. 
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Verse  20.  3ofafo»^e?  ....  rov  $€6p.  '-'°  Bo^d^etv  rov  deSv 
occurs,  according  to  Hawkins,  once  in  Lk.  i-ii,  seven  times 
in  the  rest  of  Luke,  three  times  in  Acts,  twice  in  Matthew, 
once  in  Mark,  twice  in  John,  six  times  in  Paul,  and  three 
times  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint, 
it  occurs  only  at  Judg.  ix.  9  (A  has  a  different  reading) 
and  at  Dan.  iii.  51  (both  Scptuagint  and  Theodotion)  ;  ^" 
though  of  course  Bo^d^€tp  is  used  of  the  praise  of  God  in 
passages  where  the  noun  ^€0?  does  not  appear  as  the  object 
The  expression  is  perhaps  some  indication  of  Lucan  style. 

Verse  25.  euXajSfJ?*^^  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here  and  three  times  in  Acts.  In  the  Septuagint,  it  occurs 
only  three  times  at  most.  It  is  perhaps  some  indication  of 
Lucan  style.^^® 

7rpoa5e;^o/i^;'09.  '^*  irpoaBtx^aOat  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  i- 
ii,  three  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  twice  in  Acts,  once  in 
Mark,  three  times  in  Paul,  twice  in  Hebrews,  once  in  Jude, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Septuagint.  With  the  present  passage 
and  verse  38  may  be  compared  Job.  ii.  9a  Trpoa^t^^o/tewv 
TTfu  iXiriBa  rrj^  tTtom^pla*;  fiov  and  Wi.  xviii.  7  trpoo^eB^Stf 
inro  Xaov  croi/  acarrfpui  pi€v  hiKaUav,  Neither  of  these  pas- 
sages, however,  had  a  Semitic  original.^^^ 

frapdfcXri<nv,'^^  frapaxXTfaifi ,  which  occurs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  four  times  in  Acts, 
twenty  times  in  Paul,  three  times  in  Hebrews,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  occurs  only  about  fif- 
teen times  in  the  Septuagint.     Holtzmann^"  compares  Is. 


■"Gersdorf.  Hawkins,  of.  cit.,  p.  37. 

**Also  at  Dan  xi.  38(Theodotion),  with  reference  to  a  false  god. 

™  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  a^:  cf.  Hamack,  Lukas  der  Arst,  pp.  73{., 
Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

"C/.  Rcsch,  op.  cit,  p.  131. 

'"'Gcrsdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit..  p.  3i. 

**With  regard  to  the  former,  see  Swete,  op,  cit,  p.  256. 

■*Gcrsdorf,  Zimmermann,  Hawkins,  op.  cit,,  p.  29;  cf.  Friedrich, 
ep.  cit.,  pp.  32,  100. 

"  Op.  cit.,  in  toe. 
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xl.  I.  Compare  also  the  passages  from  Jewish  writings 
cited  by  Wettstein,**®  and  Dalman.'** 

Verse  27.  €l<rayayelv  ,^^^  eurdyetv^  which  OCCUTS  once 
(here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  six  times  in 
Acts,  once  in  John,  once  in  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  very  common  in  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  28.  iS^^aro.'^^^  Bcx€<r6ai  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk. 
i-ii,  sixteen^^^  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  eight***  times  in 
Acts,  ten^^*  times  in  Matthew,  six  ^^*  times  in  Mark,  once 
in  John,  thirteen  times  in  Paul,  once  in  Hebrews,  once  in 
James,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  Septuagint,  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Verse  29.  SAnroTo.^^*  he<nr6Trf^  is  fairly  common  in 
the  Septuagint,  being  often  used,  as  here  and  in  Acts  ii.  24, 
in  addressing  God. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  Nunc  dimittis  (verses  29- 
32)  specifically  Lucan  features  are  absent. ""^  The  Mes- 
sianic hope  is  expressed  entirely  in  Old  Testament  forms. 
The  imiversalism  is  the  universalism  of  the  prophets.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  are  to  do  honor  to  Israel  for  the  light 
that  proceeds  from  her.  Besides  the  Old  Testament  par- 
allels, compare  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  32,  34f.^^* 

Verse    33.      tfaw/iafovTe?    hrC,^^^     davfAa^nv    hrl,    which 

*"/«  ioc. 

■"  Of>.  cit.,  pp.  89!. 

"Gersdorf,  Ztramermann,  Hawkins,  ofi.  cit.,  p.  29. 

**Zinimermann. 

*■  Zim merman n  says  fifteen. 

"  So  Moulton  and  Geden.     Zimmermann  says  nine. 

"'Zimmcrmann  says  six.  Seven  of  the  occurrences,  it  is  true,  are 
in  the  same  context. 

""Zimmermann  says  three.  Four  of  the  occurreaces  are  in  the  same 
context 

*"  Gersdorf,  Zimmermann. 

■"  Compare  the  inve..tigation  of  the  MagniScat  and  the  Benedictut 
in  the  former  article,  Pbinceton  Theological  Review,  x  (1912).  pp. 
1-38. 

*■  Cited  by  Ryle  and  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  xcii. 

*"  Gersdorf,  Hawkins,  op.  cit,,  pp.  19,  41;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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in  the  New  Testament  appears  only  in  Luke-Acts  (five  times 
in  all),  occurs  about  eleven  times  in  the  Septuapint. 

Verse    34.        amtXe^ofievov  ,^^^  avriX^eiv^  which  oc- 

curs once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  probably  not  at  all  in  the  rest 
of  Luke  (in  Lk.  xx.  27  it  is  probably  not  to  be  read),  four 
times  in  Acts,  once  in  John,  once  in  Romans  (citation), 
twice  in  i  Timotliy,  and  not  at  all  in  tlie  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  about  eig^ht  times  in  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  35.  StaXo7i<r>*ot.^^*  BiaXoyia^  is  much  more 
common  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  than  in  any  other  New 
Testament  book,  and  of  the  thirteen  New  Testament  occur- 
rences of  BtaXeyHrOai,  ten  are  in  Acts.  Both  words  occur 
in  the  Septuagint,  though  not  with  great  frequency. 

Verse  36.  ini.^^^  Ito9,  which  occurs,  according  to 
Hawkins,  twenty-six  times  in  Luke- Acts  (four  times  in  Lk. 
i-ii),  as  against  twenty-three  times  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  37.  &ii>l<rraTo ,^^^  &<f>iirrdpai  occurs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  three  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  six  times  in  Acts, 
three  times  in  Paul,  once  in  Hebrews,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  common  in  the  Septu- 
agint. 

\arp€vov<ra  vvtcra  teal  rifi4pavr^^  \aTp€V€iv  vvtcra  teal  rifUpav 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in  Acts  xxvi.  7, 
and  in  the  Septuagint  not  at  all.    The  parallel  is  interesting. 

Verse  38.  axnri  r^  &pa}^^  The  phrase  (with  or  without 
^  )  occurs  once  (here)  in  Lk.  i-ii,  fwt  times  in  the  rest  of 
Luke,  twice  in  Acts  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  occurs  only  a  few  times  in  the  Septuagint.'** 
The  phrase  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  mark  of 
Lucan  style. 

■•Gersdorf.  Stanton,  op.  cit,  ii.  p.  394. 

"Gersdorf,  Hawkins,  of.  cit.,  p.  17. 

"■Zimmcrmann,  Hawkins,  of.  cit..  p.  19;  cf.  Fricdrich,  op.  cit. 


W- 


Gersdorf,  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

Gersdorf.  Zimmermann ;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36,  lOO. 

Gersdorf,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii    p.  294;  cf.  Hawkins,  of.  cit. 
Perhaps  because  the  word  &po-  itself  is  not  common  there. 


pp.  23. 


p.  16. 
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Verse  40.  ao^la,  Koi  x^P*-^-^^^  Compare  verse  52  ev  ry 
<ro<f>ia  ....  teal  x^P'-'^^  A  similar  association  of  x^P**  ^r\A 
ao<\>(a  occurs  at  Acts  vii.  10  (in  the  speech  of  Stephen),  la 
the  Septuagint,  Eccl.  x.  12  X<>70t  arofiaro^;  tro<t>ov  x<^'^  "1*7 
perhaps  be  compared. 

Verse  43.  vw^fieivev  .-^*  \mo^4v€iv  in  the  sense  of 
"  remain  "  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Acts 
xvii.  14.  But  compare  (in  the  Septuagint)  Num.  xx.  I9» 
Judg.  iii.  25.2"® 

Verse  44.  vo^Urav^^  .^***  vofji,0^€iv  occurs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  once  (Lk.  iii.  23,  in  connection  with  the  gene- 
alogy) in  the  rest  of  Luke,  seven  times  in  Acts,  three  times 
in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  the  infinitive.^**  it  occurs  only  here  and  six  times  in 
Acts.  In  the  Septuagint,  the  word  is  rare,  occurring  only 
once  outside  of  Wisdom  and  2,  3,  4  Maccabees.  It  seems  to 
be  a  genuine  mark  of  the  hand  of  Luke. 

ivofiTToOi^c?.^**  ava^rirtlv  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  here  and  in  the  next  verse,  only  at  Acts  xi.  25. 
In  the  Septuagint,  it  occurs  only  three  times,  and  that  in 
the  "literary*'  books,  Job  and  2  Maccabees.  The  case  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  vo^£^€iv. 

Verse  46.    iv  fiec^^*^  is  common  in  the  Septuagint. 

Verse  47.      ifurravro  .^**    The  word  ocmrs  once  (here) 
in  Lk.  i-ii,  twice  in  the  rest  of  Luke,  eight  times  in  Acts, 
once  in  Matthew,  four  times  in  Mark,  once  in  Paul,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.    In  the  Scptu-, 
agint,  it  is  not  uncommon.    However,  the  exact  parallel  of 

"'Gersdorf,  Zimmerraann ;  cf.  Friedrich,  0^.  cit.,  p.  35. 

""Gcrsdorf,  Harnack. 

"•  Of   verses   42,   43    Harnack    says :    "  Die   ganze    Pcriodc   ist    ccht 
lukanisch,    auch    in    dem    Wechsel    des    Tcmpus    ^p^fiaiv^mnf  und  r<- 

^  Hamack;  cf.  Gersdorf,  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

""Gersdorf;  cf,  Friedrich.  /or.  cit. 

•"Harnack,  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  294;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

■*  Ziinmcrmann;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit,,  pp.  23»  92. 

•^  Hamack. 
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Lk.  ii.  47  with  Acts  ix.  21  eiCcrravro  hk  wdvres  ol  A/cowi^ct^** 

is  striking. 

Verse  48.  oBvvatfievoi  .^^^  The  verb  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament  only  at  Lk.  xvi.  24,  25  and  Acts  xx.  38. 
In  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  only  ten  times.-*^ 

The  preceding  investigation  has  by  no  means  discredited 
the  contention  of  Hamack  and  others  that  Lk.  i-ii  exhibits 
a  remarkable  linguistic  affinity  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Gospel  and 
Acts.  The  existence  of  the  parallels  must  freely  be  admit- 
ted. The  only  question  is  how  they  shall  be  interpreted. 
Hamack  interprets  them  as  evidence  that  the  author  of 
Luke  and  Acts  was  also  the  author  of  the  infancy  narrative, 
and  that  for  this  narrative  he  was  not  dependent  upon 
written  sources.  But  is  this  the  only  possible  interpretation? 
Other  interpretations  have  suggested  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  parallels  between  Lk.  i-ii 
and  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts  have  been  explained  as  due 

■"Hamack. 

**  Hamack.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  294;  cf.  Friedrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

^  In  the  course  of  Hamack's  investigation^  be  notices  a  number  of 
words  and  phrases,  which,  apparenUy  according  to  his  own  admission, 
tell  against,  rather  than  for,  his  thesis.  So,  for  example,  Aptti^  (Lie 
i-  39<  65)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  common 
enough  in  the  Septuagint  (Harnack  says:  "  f ehll  sonst  im  N.  T., 
stcht  abcr  ira  Buch  Judith  ".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  is  com- 
monest in  Judith,  it  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  Septuagint  It  ii 
frequent  in  Joshua).  Again,  for  rWfi-  fu>i  tcvto  (Lk.  i.  43)  Hamack 
can  compare  only  Mt.  xiii.  54,  56,  xv.  33.  Mk.  vi.  2.  Again,  with  regard 
to  Im  K.T.X.  in  the  same  verse,  Harnack  remarks,  "dieser  Gebrauch  der 
K«vif  fur  den  Tnftnit.  ist  bei  Luk.  sonst  m.  W.  nicht  zu  belegcn,  im  N. 
T.  abcr  doch  schon  hiufiger".  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35f..  detects  in  Lk.  i-ii 
a  certain  general  tone  which  connects  this  narrative  with  tiie  rest  of 
Luke — Acts:  "  Mit  bcllenischer  Art  zur  schonen  Einhcit  vermahli  tritt 
uns  abcr  bei  L.  noch  ein  Weiteres  entgegen,  was  ich  in  die  Worte: 
Fcinfuhligkeit,  Innigkeit,  Weitherzigkcit  zusammcnfasscn  mochte,  um 
das  missdcutbare  Wort  Humanitat  zu  vcrraeidcn ".  This  unity  of 
tone  cannot  be  denied.  But  perhaps  it  is  doe  partly  to  Lake's  choice  of 
materials,  and  not  solely  to  his  treatment  of  the  materials  which  he 
had.  Even  if  Luke  found  Lk.  i-ii  ready  to  hand,  one  can  still  admire  in 
him  the  artist  who  had  discernment  enough  not  to  spoil,  but  perhaps 
even,  by  sympathetic  editing,  to  improve,  the  wonderful  story. 
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simply  to  a  common  dependence  upon  the  Septuagint — or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Luke,  dependence  upon  the 
Septuagint,  and  in  the  case  of  Lk,  i-ii,  in  addition  to  de- 
pendence upon  the  Septuagint,  an  independent  operation  of 
the  same  forces  which  produced  the  style  of  the  Septu- 
agint.-*^ Harnack  himself  admits  that  the  style  of  the  in- 
fancy narrative  is  not  entirely  Lucan.  "  The  narrative  in 
Chapters  i  and  ii  ",  he  says,  "  is,  regarded  linguistically,  a 
product  of  Bible  (Septuagint)  Greek  with  the  Greek  that 
belonged  to  the  author  himself."  The  style  of  Lk.  i-ii  is 
"  artistically  and  successfully  imitated  from  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint,  but  mingled  with  this  the  narrative  exhibits 
in  almost  every  verse  the  elements  and  the  vocabulary  of  the 
author's  own  style".^*°  Harnack's  method  of  investiga- 
tion, then,  is  essentially  this:  subtract  from  Lk.  i-ii  the 
elements  that  have  been  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
what  remains  is  purely  Lucan.  But  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  Lucan  residuum. 
The  Lucan  element,  after  subtraction  of  what  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  Septuagint,  is  so  large,  Harnack  maintains, 
that  nothing  short  of  Lucan  authorship  will  explain  it.  If 
the  Lucan  residuum  were  smaller,  perhaps  Harnack  would 
be  content  with  the  hypothesis  of  Lucan  editing,  as  in  the 
body  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  preceding  investigation  has 
had  just  this  result — the  reduction  of  the  Lucan  residuum. 
The  Septuagint  element  in  Lk.  i-ii  is  found  to  be  much 
larger  than  Harnack  supposed,  and  the  purely  Lucan  element 
correspondingly  smaller. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  parallels  between  Lk.  i-ii 
and  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts  have  been  explained  as  due 
probably  to  dependence  of  Luke  upon  various  sources  of  the 
same  ty]>e.  With  what  part  of  Luke-Acts  is  Lk.  i-ii  to  be 
compared  in  order  to  exhibit  its  Lucan  character?  Ob- 
viously the  comparison  should  be  made  with  parts  where 

■*"  Even  in  the  case  of  Luke,  the  dependence  must  not  be  represented 
as  mechanical.  The  Septuagint  was  the  Bible  of  the  Christian  Luke. 
Its  phraseology  became  to  some  extent  part  and  parcel  of  his  life. 

**  Harnack,  Lukas  dtr  Arst,  pp.  74.  75. 
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Luke's  own  style  appears  in  its  purity.  But  this  is  not  cer- 
tainly the  case,  for  example,  in  the  former  part  of  Acts, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  there  attributed  to  Jew- 
ish Christians.  Very  probably  Luke  is  there  using  sources, 
and  sources  of  a  Jewish  Christian  character  very  much  like 
the  source  that  has  been  posited  for  Lk.  i-ii.  Therefore, 
afiBnity  of  Lk.  i-ii  for  those  early  chapters  in  Acts  does  not 
necessarily  prove  Lucan  authorship.  It  may  prove  nothing 
more  than  authorship  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  whose  linguis- 
tic and  religious  environment  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
authors  who  produced  the  sources  of  the  Lucan  account  of 
the  primitive  Jewish  church. 

Finally,  even  if  Lk.  i-ii  is  found  to  coincide  in  a  certain 
usage  with  the  admittedly  and  purely  Lucan  parts  of  Luke 
and  Acts,  that  does  not  necessarily  prove  dependence  of  Lk. 
i-ii  upon  the  Lucan  usage  in  question.  For  the  dependence 
may  be  the  other  way.  Such  a  possibility  has  usually  been 
ignored.  But  quite  unjustifiably.  That  Luke's  style  has 
been  colored  by  phrases  in  the  Benedictus  and  in  the  angelic 
doxology  has  already  been  shown  to  be  probable  ;^^^  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  dependence  should  not  be  extended 
lo  the  narrative  portions  of  Lk.  i-ii,  if  Luke  was  really 
using  a  written  source  in  that  section  of  his  Gospel.  Luke 
was  attracted,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  simple  grandeur  and 
poetic  dignity  of  the  "  Bible  style  *',  and  followed  the  Old 
Testament  model  in  his  own  sacred  narrative.^''  But  why 
should  such  influence  have  been  exerted  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone?  If  Lk.  i-ii  is  what  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be, 
a  poetic  narrative  produced  on  the  very  native  soil  of  the 
Old  Testament,  at  a  time  when  the  Old  Testament  type  of 
poetry  had  not  yet  become  a  thing  of  the  remote  past,  and 
if  this  narrative  fell  into  the  hands  of  Luke,  what  more 
natural  than  that  it,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  shouli 
impress  itself  permanently  upon  his  mind  and  fancy? 
Surely  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  what  the  Old  Testa- 

■•See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  x  (1912).  pp.  iif.,  and  above, 
pp.  243-246- 
■*See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  x  {1912).  P-  2. 
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ment  can  offer,  and  it  is  concerned  with  the  events  most 
stimulating  to  the  Christian  imagination.  It  may  well  have 
taken  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  Old  Testament  in  mould- 
ing the  literary  gifts  of  the  Greek  historian  for  a  sacred 
use."=" 

However,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  the 
Lucan  residuum  in  the  style  of  Lk.  i-ii  remains  amply  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  certainly  had 
a  part  in  the  production  of  the  present  form  of  the  infancy 
narrative."'*  Some  of  the  "  Lucan  charateristics  "  that 
have  been  examined  above  are  discovered  not  to  be  also 
characteristic  of  the  Septuagint.  Many  of  them  are  found 
not  only  in  the  former  parts  of  Acts,  but  also  in  the  latter, 
and  more  certainly  and  purely  Lucan,  part.  Finally,  some 
of  them  were  certainly  not  taken  by  Luke  from  Lk.  i-ii,  for 
these  belong  not  to  Semitizing  Greek  or  even  to  popular 
Greek,  but  rather  to  the  literary  form  of  the  Koivij.  Hencel 
Luke  was  at  least  the  editor  of  Lk.  i-ii.     These  chapters 

■"Cf.  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  291 :  "Luke  may  have  been  led  to  use 
the  expressions  in  question  [  iy4wtro  ,  etc]  partly  from  liis  own  famil- 
iarity with  the  LXX.,  partly  from  his  having  become  accustomed  to 
them  in  copying  this  document  at  the  beginning."  Also  Peine,  Eine 
vorkanontjchf  Oberlieferutig  des  Lukas,  1891,  p.  20:  *' CKe  Quellcn- 
schrift,  die  wir  verfolgen,  ist  ja  auch  nur  in  diescra  einen  Evangelium 
vcrwcndet  worden,  wir  habcn  also  fur  ihre  Beurteilung  keineo 
ausscrhalb  des  dritten  Evangcliums  liegenden  Massstab.  Dazu  kommt, 
dass  wenn  diese  Quellenschrift  ein  hebraischartiges  Geprage  getragen 
hat,  von  Lukas  selbst  bckanntcrmasscn  auch  hcbraisicrende  Wendungen 
in  seinen  bciden  Schriften  hcrruhrcn,  und  dass  Lukas  es  auch  ver- 
standcn  hat,  sich  das  Sprachgut  seiner  Quellen  anzueigncn  und 
selbstandig  wieder  zu  verwenden." 

*■  Kohler,  Zu  den  kanonischen  Geburts-  und  Jugendgeschichten  Jesu, 
in  Schweiserische  Tkeohgische  Zeitschrift,  xix  (1902).  p.  221,  is  guilty 
of  exaggeration  when  he  says,  "  An  den  lucanischen  Stil  von  i,  5-a, 
53  glaubt  niemund  mehr  ",  and  of  injustice  when  he  dismisses  the  in- 
vestigations of  Hamack.  "  Die  bciden  Arbeiten  Hamacks  [in 
Siieungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1900,  and  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
die  neutestamenlliche  IVissenschaft,  1901]  sind  Spreu,  die  neben  den 
unzahligen  goldencn  Weizenkomern  eben  auch  auf  dem  Forschungs- 
acker  des  gro&sen  Theologen  gereift  sind".  This  harsh  judgment  may 
be  correct  so  far  as  the  latter  of  the  two  articles  is  concerned  (see 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  iv  (  1906),  pp.  50-59),  but  certainly 
not  with  regard  to  the  former. 
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belong  to  the  Third  Gospel  in  its  original  form.  That  fact 
was  established  beyond  contradiction  by  Gersdorf  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  lias  been  confirmed,  not  dis- 
proved, by  the  preceding  investigation. 

Thus  the  first  (and  perhaps  the  most  important)  result 
of  the  above  examination  of  the  argument  which  Hamack 
and  Zimmentiann  have  developed  for  detecting  Lucan  style 
in  Lk.  i-ii  has  been  a  clear  confirmation  of  that  argument. 
In  the  birth  narrative,  the  hand  of  Luke  has  certainly  been 
at  work.  That  conclusion,  it  is  believed,  has  been  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  by  the  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  in  the  preceding  pages.  Some  of  the  sup- 
posed indications  of  Lucan  style  have  been  eliminated;  but 
the  severity  of  the  test  has  only  exhibited  all  the  more  clear- 
ly the  genuineness  of  the  proofs  that  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  investigation  has  result- 
ed in  a  deepened  impression  of  the  affinity  of  Lk.  i-ii  for  the 
Scptuagint.  Many  of  the  supposed  Lucan  characteristics 
have  been  shown  to  be  merely  characteristics  of  the  Scptu- 
agint. Of  course  Hamack  himself  admitted  the  presence 
of  a  large  Septuagint  element  in  Lk.  i-ii.  But  the  present 
investigation  makes  that  element  much  larger  than  Hamack 
supposed.  This  remarkable  affinity  of  Lk.  i-ii  for  the 
language  of  the  Septuagint,  which  has  appeared  even  in  the 
case  of  those  words  or  phrases  for  which  parallels  have 
been  cited  in  the  rest  of  Luke  and  Acts,  points  to  a  Jewish 
Christian  origin  of  the  narrative.  And  of  course  these  in- 
stances do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  Hebraisms  or  Ar- 
amaisms^^*  which  are  to  be  found  in  Lk.  i-ii.*°*    A  complete 


"•By  "  Hebraism"  or  "  Aramaism"  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
a  word  or  phrase  which  is  found  in  Greek  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  also  a  word  or  phrase  the  frequency 
of  which,  or  the  use  of  which  in  its  present  context,  is  fairly  to  b« 
traced  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 

"•For  the  Semitic  character  of  the  language  of  Lk.  i-ii,  see  espec- 
ially Hillmann,  Die  Kindheilsgeschichte  Jesu  nach  Lukas,  in  Jahr- 
hikhtr  fur  protestantise  kg  TkiologU,  xvii  (1891).  pp.  ipjff.,  Peine, 
op.  cii.,  pp,  !7ff.,  Resch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-43.  45-51.  SSf.;  and  for  a  Ust 
of  apparently  non-Lucan  expressions,  see  Stanton,  op.  cit,  ii.  pp.  294!. 
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list  of  such  characteristic  Old  Testament  expressions  would 
amount  almost  to  a  transcript  of  the  whole  narrative. 
Stronger  still  is  the  argument  which  is  to  be  derived  not 
from  details  but  from  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  whole. 
The  Semitic  coloring  has  not  been  produced  by  such  a 
merely  artificial  imitation  as  might  have  been  possible  for 
a  Gentile. 

Thus  the  form  of  the  narrative  furnishes  evidence  of 
Jewish  Christian  origin.  Stronger  yet  is  the  evidence  which 
is  to  be  derived  not  from  the  form  but  from  the  content. 

In  the  first  place,  the  familiarity  which  Lk.  i-ii  exhibits 
with  regard  to  Jewish  customs  and  Palestinian  conditions  is 
a  strong  argument  for  placing  the  origin  of  the  narrative  in 
Palestine.  The  events  are  dated  not  by  reference  to  worldr 
rulers,  as  is  partly  the  case  in  Lk.  iii.  i,  but  simply  by  the 
phrase  "  in  the  days  of  Herod,  king  of  Judea  '*.'***  The 
author  is  familiar  with  the  courses  of  priests  and  with  the 
name  at  least  of  one  of  them,  yet  enters  into  no  explanations 
as  a  Gentile  would  naturally  have  done.^^^  Lk.  i.  8-10,  21 
display  an  intimate  and  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  oflFering  of  incense.  Lk.  i.  39  seems  to  be 
written  from  a  Judean  point  of  view,  "  The  hill  country  " 
without  qualifying  word  or  phrase  means  the  hill  country 
of  Judea.***  The  custom  of  circumcision  and  of  the  naming 
of  the  child  is  of  course  perfectly  familiar  to  the  narrator."' 
Events  which  concern  the  Empire  at  large  arc  referred  to 
only  in  the  vaguest  way.  Lk.  ii.  i  loses  its  difficulty,  perhaps, 
when  it  is  understood  as  written  by  a  provincial.  The 
writer  knows  merely  that  the  census  in  Judea  is  part  of  a 
great  imperial  measure.  He  does  not  know  or  care  how  or 
when  or  how  completely  the  enrollment  was  carried  out  in 
other  provinces.  Just  so,  without  perspective,  would  the 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  naturally  appear  in  the 


See  Hillmann.  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
Sec  Hillmann,  loc.  cit. 
See  Hillmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
Lk.  i.  59ff.,  ii.  31. 
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eyes  of  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine."**  The  technical 
expressions  owco9  and  narpid  and  ^uX?)  are  incidentally 
used.^**  The  author  knows  the  provisions  of  the  law  about 
purification  after  childbirth  and  consecration  of  the  first- 
bom.-"*  He  represents  the  parents  of  Jesus  as  choosing  the 
alternative  offering  prescribed  for  the  poor^"^  which  they 
would  probably  have  chosen  in  actual  fact.  Yet  he  does  not 
call  attention  to  the  alternative,  as  he  would  probably  have 
done  if  his  narrative  had  been  the  product  of  a  learned  study 
of  the  law.^"  The  pious  custom  of  visiting  the  temple  for 
worship  and  prayer,  as  illustrated  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  is 
described  in  sympathetic  terms.  The  author  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  custom  of  visiting  the  temple  at  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  but  one  of  these  journeys  is  described 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  makes  an  irresistible  impression 
of  intimate  acquaintance.  The  scene  formed  by  the  doctors 
with  the  boy  Jesus  is  also  described  in  perfect  harmony  with 
what  can  be  learned  of  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  teachers. 

Some  objection,  however,  has  been  urged  against  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  author's  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  so  far 
as  the  passage  Lk.  ii.  22-24  is  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  rov  Kudapurfiov  ain^v  in  Lk.  ii.  22  is 
thought  to  involve  an  error.  According  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  was  the  mother  who  was  regarded 
as  ceremonially  unclean,  whereas  Lk.  ii.  22  apparently  ex- 
tends the  impurity  to  the  father  also.^***  For  auratv  refers 
most  naturally  to  Joseph  and  Mary  (the  subject  of   aviiya' 


"^  This  suggestion  with  regard  to  Lk.  ii.  I  is  ventured  upon  only  with 
caution.    No  adequate  discussion  of  the  ccnsui  could  here  be  attempted. 

"•Lk.  ii.  4.  36.    See  Feine,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

"Lk.  ii.  22-24. 

■"Lk.  ii.  24. 

""C/.  Feine,  he.  cit 

"'No  doubt  airrup  is  the  correct  reading,  avrift  is  very  weakly  at- 
tested. awToi/  is  supported  by  D  and  a  few  other  witnesses.  Syr**' 
may  go  back  cither  to  aimjf  or  to  avrov  (see  Merx,  Die  Evangelien  des 
Markus  und  Lukas,  1905.  p.  191).  ^vrifi  is  manifestly  a  correction; 
«rrov  perhaps  atso,  though,  if  so,  the  correction  was  certainly  very  un- 
fortunate. 
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yov  ) .  rather  than  to  Mary  and  the  Child,  as  is  maintained 
by  De  Wette  and  Alford.  But  the  writer  can  hardly  mean 
that  the  husband  was  regarded  as  ceremonially  unclean  like 
the  wife.  That  would  involve  an  ignorance  greater  than 
would  l)c  natural  even  in  a  Gentile,  if  he  had  studied  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  enough  to  be  so  accurate  in  other  par- 
ticulars. Rather  is  the  husband  thought  of  as  involved  not 
in  the  uncleanness  of  the  wife,  but  merely  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  uncleanness.  The  ceremonial  impurity  belonged 
to  the  wife  alone;  but  the  purification,  so  far  as  it  involved 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  purchasing  of  the  offering, 
belonged  naturally  to  the  husband  as  well.^**' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  objected  that  according  to  the 
law,  the  first-born  son  was  to  be  redeemed^**  rather  than 
actually  presented  in  the  temple.  ^^'^  But  that  only  means 
that  the  presentation  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  order 
to  make  the  ceremony  of  redemption  more  impressive,  the 
presence  of  the  child  would  be  advisable.  It  is  true  that  the 
redemption  money  is  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  the  author  did  not  understand  it  to 
have  been  paid.  No  other  evidence  seems  to  be  extant  with 
regard  to  such  a  ceremony  of  presentation,^*'  but  neither, 
apparently,  has  any  evidence  been  cited  to  exclude  it.  In 
view  of  the  accuracy  which  is  displayed  elsewhere  in  Lk.  i- 
ii,  this  passage,  of  which  the  accuracy  cannot  be  verified  di- 
rectly, may  fairly  be  permitted  to  supplement  the  extant 
sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  customs  of  the 
Jews. 

An  even  stronger  argument  for  the  primitive  Jewish 
Christian  origin  of  Lk.  i-ii  is  to  be  found  in  the  genuinely 
Jewish  character  of  the  religious  ideal  that  runs  through  the 
whole  narrative.    There  is  no  reference  whatever  to  speci- 

■■The  suggestion  of  Peine,  he.  cit.,  that  the  inclusion  of  Joseph  is 
an  error  due  to  the  redactor  of  tlie  source,  is  unnecessary. 

■"Ex.  xiii.  2.  I2f.,  15,  Num.  iii.  46*?..  viil  16,  xviii.  Ijf. 

■"  Lk.  ii.  22,  23.  Sec  J.  Weiss,  op.  cit.,  in  he,  and  Merx,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
ao6f. 

■"  I  Sam  i.  28  is  different. 
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fically  Christian  dogma,  and  no  specific  reference  to  the  later 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  argument  is  difficult  of 
presentation,  because  the  Old  Testament  spirit  of  the  section 
can  be  felt  only  when  the  narrative  is  taken  as  a  whole.  But 
a  few  examples  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  Lk.  i.  6,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  teaching  of  Paul.  *'  Righteous  "  is  explained  by  "  walk- 
ing in  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less ".^•*  In  Lk.  i.  15,  the  Old  Testament  form  of  asceti- 
cism is  represented  as  required  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  Lk. 
i.  i6f.,  the  work  of  John  is  regarded  as  confined  to  the 
Jewish  people,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming,  not 
specifically  of  the  Messiah,  but  of  Jehovah.  The  need  of 
ethical  preparation  for  the  Messianic  age  is  implied  through- 
out all  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  the 
special  function  of  John  is  described  in  Lk.  i  in  the  terms  of 
Mai.  iii.  i,  iv.  5,  6.  The  punishment  of  unbelief  (Lk.  i.  20) 
and  the  praise  of  faith  (Lk.  i.  45)  are  in  accordance  with 
Gen.  XV.  6,  etc.  The  characteristic  Jewish  feeling  of  shame 
on  account  of  childlessness  appears  in  Lk.  i.  25.  In  Lk.  i. 
31  f.,  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  ethical  work  of 
Jesus;  the  name  Jesus  is  not  explained,  as  in  Mt.  i.  21,  of 
salvation  from  sin.  The  promised  son  appears  simply  and 
solely  as  the  Messianic  king  of  David's  line — king  of  "the 
house  of  Jacob  ",  not  of  the  world.  "  Son  of  the  Highest" 
(Lk.  i,  32)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  theocratic  rather  than  in 
a  metaphysical  sense.^^**  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk.  i.  35)  hardly  transcends  the  Old  Testament 
conception.  In  Lk.  i.  41,  67,  the  Spirit  appears  as  the 
moving  power  in  inspired  utterance,  as  the  Old  Testament 
connected  the  Spirit  with  the  prophets.  In  Lk.  i.  43,  it  is 
true,  Elisabeth  recognizes  Mary  as  the  mother  of  her  Lord. 

^C/.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Geburts-  und  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesu,  in 
Ztilschrift  fur  die  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1901,  p.  194, 

*•  Even  the  term  "Son  of  God"  in  Lk.  i.  35  might  plausibly  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  theocratic  sense,  though  ol  course  the  implications  of  the 
verse  go  far  beyond  that  interpretation. 
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For  disbelievers  in  predictive  prophecy,  but  for  them  only, 
that  is  a  vaticinium  post  n^enium.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
indefinite.  Of  course,  the  narrator  regarded  John  as  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus — that  much,  however,  was  natural  even 
in  the  primitive  Jewish  Christian  church.  In  Lk.  i.  27,  ii.  4, 
the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced  altogether  through 
Joseph,  although  Joseph  is  not  regarrled  in  the  narrative  as 
in  a  physical  sense  the  father.  This  apparent  contradiction 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  indicating  that  tlie  virgin 
birth  was  not  mentioned  in  the  original  form  of  the  story. 
In  reality,  it  indicates  merely  that  the  narrator  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Jewish  ideas,  which  trace  descent  ahogether 
through  the  male  line  and  regard  putative  fatherhood  as 
equi\^lent  to  actual  begetting.  In  Lk.  ii.  11,  the  Messiah  is 
called  XP"^^  icvpto^  as  in  the  Palestinian  Psalms  of  Solo- 
tnon.^'^"     rov  xP^<rrov   Kvptov   in  Lk.  ii.  26  is  of  course  even 


more  clearly  a  Jewish  expression,  Lk.  ii.  14,  €v  avOpwiroi^ 
€vhoKla^  does  not  mean  that  God  is  pleased  with  all  men. 
In  Lk.  ii.  21-24,  the  fulfilment  of  all  legal  rites  prescribed 
for  the  infant  Jesus  is  described  apparently  with  a  sym- 
pathetic hand,  and  not  merely  as  part  of  the  humiliation  of 
Christ.*^^  In  Lk.  ii.  25,  the  piety  of  Simeon  is  described  as 
an  awaiting  of  *^  the  consolation  of  Israel  " — the  Messianic 
hope  still  centres  around  the  chosen  people.-^*  The  same 
is  really  true  of  Lk.  ii.  30-32,  for  the  universalism  of  these 
verses  is  simply  that  of  universal  honor  paid  to  Israel.  The 
nations  are  to  be  enlightened,  but  the  light  shines  out  from 
Israel.  Exactly  the  same  conception  appears  in  Is.  xlii.  6f., 
xlix.  6,  XXV.  6ff.,  xlvi.  13  (passages  cited  in  the  margin  of 
Nestle's  text,  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society). 2T<     Lk.  ii.  34-35  contains  a  prophecy.     If  pre- 

•"Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36.  xviii.  8  (and  the  title  of  this  psalm).  See  Rylc 
and  James's  note  on  the  tirst  of  these  passages,  and  cf.  below,  p.  a?!, 
footnote  293. 

■"  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  4-  Fricdrich,  op.  cU.,  pp.  Saf.,  not  very  plausibly,  con- 
nects Lk.  ii.  21-24  etc.  with  a  general  tendency  of  the  author  of  Luke- 
Acts  to  note  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

■"  Cf.  above,  pp.  24gf. 

■^Holtemann  is  therefore  entirely  unwarranted  in  saying,  of>.  cit. 
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dictive  prophecy  is  impossible,  then  this  is  a  vaticininm 
post  et'cntum.  But  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine 
prediction,  then  there  never  was  a  prophecy  which  bears 
the  marks  of  genuineness  more  clearly  than  this.  Every- 
thing is  indefinite,  like  vagxie  premonition  rather  than  exact 
information.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  the 
darker  side  of  the  Messiah's  work  is  revealed.  He  is  come 
to  bring  about  a  dread  decision.  He  is  come  not  to 
send  peace  on  the  earth  but  a  sword.  Surely  so  much  may 
have  been  revealed ;  so  much  preparation  may  have  been 
granted  to  Mary  for  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  coming 
years.  Even  the  remarkable  sentence  «al  a-ov  B^  avri]^  r^v 
tlrvx^v  BicXevaerat  jtof^ala  is  thoroughly  enigmatical.  Later 
writers  think  of  the  scene  at  the  cross,  the  stabat  mater 
dolorosa;  but  that  that  was  originally  intended  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Rather  what  is  meant  is  that  the  division 
which  the  Messiah  will  cause  is  to  be  felt  in  its  most  poign- 
ant form  in  the  heart  of  Mary  herself.  The  cross  was  the 
culmination  of  the  fulfilment,  not  the  fulfilment  itself.*^* 
It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  conception 
of  the  suffering  Messiah  was  not  really  absent  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  perhaps  not  absent  from  the  current  Messi- 
anic beliefs  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.-'**  In  Lk.  ii, 
38,  the  Messianic  salvation  is  spoken  of  as  the  **redemption 
of  Jerusalem".*"     Surely  the  use  of  such  a  term  points 

in  he:  '*Dic  ganze  Weissagiing  ist  vom  Standpunkte  des  lucanischen 
Universalismus  entworfcn."  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jcsu.  i*.  pp.  237f.,  and 
Fdne,  op.  cit..  pp.  21  f.,  have  correctly  observed  that  the  attitude  which 
Luke  in  the  book  of  Acts  assumes  towards  the  Jewish  people  is  differ- 
ent from  the  attitude  assumed  in  this  prophecy  of  Simeon. 

*"C/.  Peine,  op.  cit.,  p.  23;  also  Lagrange,  Lc  Recit  de  I'Enfance  de 
Jesus  dans  S.  Luc,  in  Rnnte  Biblique  TrimestrielU,  iv  (1895). pp.  i7of.» 
who  insists  that  the  mater  dolorosa  appears  here  only  in  llie  "demi- 
obscurite  prophetique '* :  "  N'y  a-t-il  dans  cettc  sobriete  Tempreinte 
d'un  recit  exact?"  For  the  opposite  view  of  the  prophecy  of  Simeon, 
see   Holtzmann,    op.   cit..    m    he:     "Seine    [the    Evangelist's]    eigenc 

nand  bemerkt   man   glcichwohl,   wcnn dem   Simeon   Worte   m 

den  Mund  gelegt  werdcn,  wie  sie  erst  auf  Grund  spaterer  Erfahrungen 
Jeau  und  dcr  Gemcinde  moglich  und  denkbar  sind," 

Cf.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jUdischen  Volkes,  iv*,  pp.  648-654. 

Cf.  Is.  lii.9. 
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almost  unmistakably  to  Palestine.  In  the  following  verse, 
the  Mosaic  law  (and  that  too  especially  in  its  ceremonial 
aspect)  is  called  simply  *'the  law  of  the  Lord".  In  Lk.  ii. 
41-52,  Jesus  is  represented  as  silting  at  the  feet  of  the 
Jewish  teachers.  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  has 
gone  astray  when  it  has  represented  Jesus  as  putting  the 
rabbis  to  shame.  That  does  not  lie  in  the  intention  of  the 
narrator.  Jesus  is  a  genuine  pupil,  though  of  remarkable 
understanding.  What  Gentile  Christian,  writing  at  a  time 
when  Judaism  and  Christianity  had  become  two  separate, 
hostile  religions,  could  have  produced  such  a  picture?  If  a 
Gentile  Christian  had  attempted  it,  he  would  have  fallen  in- 
to the  error  of  which  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  has  ac- 
tually become  guilty.  The  point  of  the  scene  would  have 
been  laid  in  the  superiority  of  even  the  boy  Jesus  over  the 
proud,  self-sufficient  rabbis.  Instead,  the  Jewish  teachers, 
so  far  as  they  are  described  at  all,  are  described  in  sympa- 
thetic colors.  In  hearing  them  in  their  quarters  within  the 
temple  area,  Jesus  was  "in  His  Father's  house"  or  *'about 
His  Father's  business". 

Finally,  Lk.  i-ii  contains  special  indications  of  such  famil- 
iarity with  Palestinian  persons  as  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  Palestinian  tradition.  Feine^^®  argues  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  very  presence  of  the  stories  about  thc^ 
birth  of  John  points  to  Palestine.  "  The  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah  as  an  historical  person  concerned  also  the  Gentile 
Christians.  But  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  events  con- 
nected with  his  birth  could  have  been  preserved  only 
in  the  nation  in  which  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
was  called  forth.  For  to  the  believers  from  among  that 
nation  they  were  of  special  value,  and  only  in  that  nation 
could  the  presuppositions  of  the  narrative  be  understood. 
Furthermore,  the  traditions  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  Jesus  are  so  closely  related  that  a  distinct  derivation 
of  them  is  improbable."  The  description  of  Anna  (Lk.  ii. 
36-37)   may  also  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  Palestinian 

■•O^Wr,  p.  13. 
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origin  for  the  narrative.  For  such  a  surprising  wealth  of 
minute  details,  altogether  without  relation  to  any  conceiv- 
able purpose  of  the  narrative,  can  hardly  be  explained  except 
by  personal  acquaintance  of  the  narrator  with  the  person  so 
described,  or  at  least  with  her  friends  or  relatives.**'* 

Two  facts,  then,  have  been  established  with  regard  to  Lk. 
i-ii.  In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  is  of  a  primitive  Jewish 
Christian  and  Palestinian  type.  And  in  the  second  place,  it 
shows  clearly  the  mark  of  Luke's  hand.  These  two  facts 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  every  hypothesis  which  may  be 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  narrative.  Three 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  hypothesis  that  Lk.  i-ii  was 
composed  by  the  author  of  Luke- Acts  himself  without  the! 
use  of  written  sources.  But  how  did  the  author  compose  it? 
If  he  is  thought  to  have  composed  it  simply  by  artificial 
imitation  of  the  Septuagint  and  artificial  adaptation  of  his 
narrative  to  Palestinian  conditions  of  which  he  had  no  first- 
hand knowledge,  then  the  hypothesis  becomes  impossible. 
Such  a  refinement  of  art  is  altogether  inconceivable  in  an 
ancient  writer.  If  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  actually  com- 
posed the  birth  narrative  himself,  then  he  was  himself  in 

■•For  the  Jewish  Christian  character  of  Ut  i-ii,  sec  especially  Hill- 
mann.  op.  cit..  pp.  193-197,  Peine,  op.  cii.,  pp.  13-22.  Cf.  Zahn. 
Einieitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  ii*.  p.  411:  "Stucke  wie  Lc  1-2, 
welche  in  ihren  erzahlcnden  Tcilcn  und  den  cingclegtcn  Psalmen  nur 
mit  den  schonsten  Stiicken  der  Samuel isbucher  an  poetischer  Anmut 
nnd  ccht  israclitischcm  Geist  sich  vergleichen  lassen,  konnte  der 
Grieche  Lc  nicht  schaffen.  Nur  auf  dem  Boden  PalHstinas.  wo  auch 
prophetisch  begabte  Manner  und   Frauen   an  den   Anfangen   und   der 

Fortentwicklung  des  Chrislentums  betciligt  waren konnen  sie 

entstandcn  sein."  Also  Gunkel,  Znm  religionsgeschUhtlichen  Ver- 
stdndnis  des  Neuen  Testaments,  p.  67 :  '* .  .  .  man  wird  sich  schwcr- 
Hch  davon  iiberzcugcn  konnen,  dass  dicse  Erzahlung  nur  cine  ge- 
schickte  Imitation  des  Stilkijnstlers  Lukas  und  nicht  vielmchr  cin 
echtes  Dokumcnt  hochst  archaistischcr,  judenchrisilicher  Anschau- 
ungswcisc  set,  wie  cs  denn  schr  wahrscheinlich  ist.  dass  sie  auch 
sprachlich  auf  ein  hcbraisches  Original  zuruckgehi,  wcnn  die  Uber- 
arbeitung  des  Lukas  natiirlich  auch  im  einzelnen  eingegriffen  haben 
mag,  und  daher  nicht  mchr  jcder  einzelne  Ausdruck  ins  Hebraische 
nbcrsetzt  werden  kann  ". 
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close  touch  with  Palestinian  conditions.  This  supposition, 
however,  is  by  no  means  unnatural.  If  the  author  was  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  then  he  was  certainly  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  At  that  time, 
or  on  previous  occasions  of  which  nothing  definite  is  known, 
he  may  have  acquainted  himself  intimately  with  Palestinian 
conditions.  But  even  so  he  could  not  have  composed  the 
birth  narrative  unless  he  possessed  definite  Palestinian  tra- 
dition. If,  however,  he  had  himself  been  in  Palestine,  if  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  Palestinian  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  birth  of  John  and  of  Jesus,  and  if  he  put  that  tradi- 
tion into  written  form  without  any  long  delay,  then  con- 
ceivably he  might  have  composed  the  birth  narrative  with- 
out the  aid  of  written  sources.  In  this  form,  the  hypothesis 
is  perfectly  possible.  It  has  not  been  rejected  categorically 
in  the  preceding  pages.  All  that  has  been  maintained  is 
that  it  has  not  been  proved.  The  non-Semitic  Lucan  element 
in  Lk.  i-ii  is  insufficient  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  written 
sources.  The  important  thing  to  observe  is  that  if  Luke 
was  the  first  to  put  the  Lucan  birth  narrative  into  written 
form,  even  then  the  genuinely  primitive  Palestinian  char- 
acter of  Lk.  i-ii  cannot  be  denied.  If  Hamack  is  right,  if 
the  linguistic  phenomena  show  that  Luke  was  the  original 
author  of  Lk.  i-ii,  that  proves  not  that  Lk.  i-ii  is  late,  but 
that  the  whole  of  Luke-Acts  is  early.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  Lk.  i-ii  was  composed  by  the  author  of  Luke-Acts, 
then  Lk.  i-ii  furnishes  simply  one  more  weighty  argument 
for  the  Lucan  authorship  and  early  date  of  the  entire  work. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  maintained  specifically  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  written  in 
Palestine  during  the  time  of  the  Palestinian  imprisonment 
of  Paul.  The  hypothesis  that  Luke  composed  Lk.  i-ii  on  the 
basis  of  primitive  Palestinian  oral  tradition,  aided  by  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  Palestinian  conditions,  is  very  at- 
tractive. It  explains  admirably  many  of  the  facts.  It  may 
well  be  correct.    But  it  has  not  been  proved. ^^'^ 

*"It  should  be  observed  that  Harnack  (see  especially  Ntu^  Unttr- 
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The  second  hypothesis  is  that  for  Lk.  i-ii  Luke  himself 
translated  an  Aramaic  written  source.-*^  This  hypothesis 
would  explain  on  the  one  hand  the  thoroughly  Palestinian 
character  of  the  content  of  Lk.  i-ii  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
undeniable  Lucan  elements  in  the  style.  That  Luke  should 
have  known  sufficient  Aramaic  to  translate  an  Ara- 
maic document  is  not  at  all  impossible.  Thus  Haniack.  who 
is  inclined  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  source  for 
Lk.  i-ii»  supposes  that  Luke  may  have  translated  an  Aramaic 
document  in  the  early  part  of  Acts,  and  adds  that  knowledge 
of  Aramaic  sufficient  to  translate  a  simple  Aramaic  text 
may  well  be  attributed  to  a  native  of  Antioch,^^^'  and  a  com- 

suchungen  sur  Aposteigtschichte,  1911,  pp.  108-110)  himself  supposes 
that  the  birth  stories  came  to  Luke  from  Palestinian  tradition.  What 
Hamaclc  says  about  that  Palestinian  tradition,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
Jesus  (for  Hamack's  view — also  very  significa.nt — about  the  Lucan 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  John,  see  below,  pp.  275!),  is  ex- 
ceedingly significant :  "  The  Lucan  account  of  Jesus'  birth  and  in- 
fancy is  derived  from  circles  other  than  those  that  produced  the 
narrative  in  Matthew.  The  interest  for  Joseph  is  here  almost  entirely 
lacking;  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  foreground. ;  in- 
deed it  follows  from  Lk.  ii.  19,  51  that  the  narratives  present  them- 
selves ultimately  as  communications  of  Mary.  For  us,  of  course,  it 
b  impossible  to  test  the  matter;  but  that  the  stories  have  been  freely 
worked  up  by  an  artist,  namely  Luke — about  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Luke  regarded  them  as  having 
come  from  Mary  [dass  Lukas  sie  fur  Marianische  gehalten  hat]  ;  the 
attitude  as  an  historian  which  he  preserves  elsewhere  shows  that 
Stories  such  as  these  could  not  have  been  invented  by  him.  They 
came  to  him  under  this  authority  and  therefore  certainly  from  Palca- 
Hne"  (p.  109).  See  also  on  the  same  page  (footnote):  "The  stories 
arc  essentially  unitary  in  character.  The  circle  from  which  they  came 
reverenced  Mary  highly,  and  placed  her  significantly  by  the  side  of 
her  Son.  That  did  not  happen  by  chance,  but  must  go  back  to  the 
impression  which  Mary  made;  an  artist,  using  his  materials  with  free- 
dom, seized  this  impression  and  transposed  into  the  hour  of  con- 
ception and  birth  what  can  really  have  been  only  an  inward  devcl* 
opment  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  later  years.  During  His  lifetime, 
Jesus  was  not  believed  on  by  His  family.  That  the  artist  did  his 
work  before  the  death  of  Mary  seems  to  me  almost  impossible."  (All 
translation  from  Hamack  in  the  present  article  is  independent  of  the 
English  edition). 

"This  view  is  held  by  Zimmermann.     Cf.  Plummer,  op.  at.,  p.  7. 

*•  Accepting  the  view  which  makes  Luke  a  native  of  Antioch. 
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panion  of  Paul.-®"*    This  hypothesis  is  perfectly  possible. 
But  like  the  first  hypothesis  it  cannot  be  proved. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  Luke  employed  a  Greek 
written  source.  The  above  examination  of  the  linguistic 
phenomena  has  shown  that  this  hypothesis,  like  the  two 
others,  is  perfectly  possible.  After  deducting  from  the 
style  of  Lk.  i-ii  what  is  characteristic  of  the  Septuagint 
and  what  is  natural  in  a  primitive  Jewish  Christian  docu- 
ment, the  Lucan  element  that  remains  is  insufficient  to 
prove  anything  more  than  Lucan  editing,  though  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  sufficient  to  render  actual  Lucan  author- 
ship perfectly  possible.  The  hypothesis  of  a  Greek  written 
source,  like  the  other  two  hypotheses,  is  possible,  but  not 
certain. 

If  Luke  was  using  in  Lk.  i-ii  a  Greek  written  source, 
then  the  source  may  have  been  composed  originally  in 
Greek,  or  the  Greek  form  in  which  Luke  used  it  may  have 
been  produced  by  previous  translation  from  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic. 

According  to  Resch,*"  the  source  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  That  would  explain  admirably  the  lin- 
guistic phenomena.  For,  as  Dalman  has  pointed  out,  a 
number  of  the  Semitisms  in  Lk.  i-ii,  for  example  the 
familiar  narrative  use  of  iy^ero,  are  Hebraisms,  not 
Aramaisms."*  But  is  it  likely  that  such  a  narrative  should 
have  been  composed  in  Hebrew  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ?  At  that  time  Hebrew  had  long  ceased  to  be  the 
ordinary  language  of  Palestine.*^*  Yet  Hebrew  remained 
in  use  as  the  language  of  certain  kinds  of  literature.*"  If 
Lk.  i-ii  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  then  it  was  in- 

^*  Lukas  der  Arzt.  p.  32.  Cf.  Vogel,  op.  cit..  p.  54.  For  an  opposite 
view  of  the  Semitic  attainments  of  Luke,  see  Dalman,  op.  cit.^  p.  33. 

"■0/>.  cii..  passim.     Cf.  also  Gunkcl,  loc.  cit. 

■■According  to  Resch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61  f.,  there  is  not  a  single  sign  of 
an  Aramaic,  as  distinguished  from  a  Hebrew,  original  of  Uc  i-ii.  But 
cf.  above,  p.  217. 

•^  See  Dalman,  op.  eit.,  pp.  i-io,  Zahn,  op.  cit^  i*.  pp.  1-24,  Schfirer, 
op.  cit.,  ii*.  pp.  23-36. 

•"Dalman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-13. 
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tended  from  the  first  to  be  a  sacred  narrative,  for  which 
the  sacred  language  would  be  the  fittest  vehicle.  In  view 
of  the  loft>'»  poetical  tone  of  the  narrative,  comparable  to 
the  best  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  a  supposition  is 
by  no  means  impossible.  The  necessar>'  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  would  not  have  been  lacking,  for.  despite  linguistic 
changes,  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  be  read  and  stud- 
ied in  its  original  Icmguagc.  However,  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian community,  despite  the  presence  of  many  priests  (Acts 
vi.  7),  was  probably  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who,  in 
the  sense  that  was  true  of  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  3),  were 
^'unlearned  and  ignorant  men".  In  such  a  community,  the 
employment  of  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country  for 
such  a  work  as  the  source  of  Lk.  i-ii  remains  on  the  whole 
more  natural. 

The  Hebraisms  of  Lk.  i-ii  cannot  at  once  overbalance 
these  a  priori  considerations.  Indeed,  they  may  conceiv- 
ably be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  argument  not  for,  but 
positively  against,  any  Semitic  original  for  Lk.  i-ii.  For 
Hebraisms  are  not  Aramaisms;  they  might  establish  a 
Hebrew  original,  but  not  certainly  an  Aramaic  original. 
But  if  a  Hebrew  original  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  lin- 
guistic conditions  prevailing  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  then  the  Hebraisms  still  require  explanation. 
According  to  Dalman,^**  they  can  be  explained  only  as  due 
to  the  Septuagint,  In  other  words,  they  are  not  really 
Hebraisms,  but  "Septuagint  Graccisms"  or  "Greek  Bibli- 
cisms".^*'  Of  course,  the  Hebraisms  might  conceivably  be 
explained  as  due  to  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  Aramaic 
of  the  source  by  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The  appar- 
ent Hebraisms  would  then  be  Aramaic  Biblicisms.  Thus, 
although  the  familiar  Hebraistic  iy^vcro  has  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  living  Aramaic,'^*  yet  in  the  (Aramaic)  Tar- 
gums  the  Hebrew  *n^T  is  imitated  by  mm*®^'.    It  might  have 


Op  cit.,  pp.  3of..  etc. 

Dalman,  of*,  cit..  pp.  2Sf. 
•  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 


Dalman,  op.  cU.,  p.  33. 
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been  imitated  also  in  the  Aramaic  source  of  Lk.  i-ii.  But 
this  Dalman  regards  as  improbable,  because  the  imitation  of 
a  Targum  is  hardly  to  be  attributed  to  Christian  writ- 
ers.^*" In  general,  says  Dalman.^^o  **the  Jewish  Aramaic, 
as  it  lived  among  the  people,  displayed  much  less  tendency 
to  adopt  Hebrew  expressions  than  did  the  Greek  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels."  Hence  Dalman  can  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciple for  the  literary  criticism  of  the  New  Testament :  "the 
more  Hebraisms,  so  much  the  more  activity  of  Hellenistic 
redactors"."^*  The  Hebraisms  in  Lk.  i-ii  are  thus  made 
to  afford  merely  another  support  for  the  view  of  Dalman 
that  the  passage  was  composed  originally  in  Greek. 

The  question  certainly  cannot  be  settled  without  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  Palestine.  But  even  ac- 
cepting most  of  what  Dalman  says  with  regard  to  these 
dialects,  the  possibility  of  an  Aramaic  source  does  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  excluded.  Only,  it  would  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Aramaic  source  imitated  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament.  That  supposition,  which  certainly  does 
not  seem  ahogether  unlikely,  would  explain  some  of  the 
non-Aramaic  Hebraisms  of  Lk.  i-ii.  Others  would  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Greek  translator,  who  imitated  the 
Septuagint.^^* 

At  any  rate,  even  if  Lk.  i-ii  was  written  originally  in 
Greek,  it  was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jewish  Christian, 
and  written  probably  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem church.  So  much  has  been  established  by  what  has  been 
said  above  about  the  Jewish  Christian  character  both  of  the 
form  and  of  the  content  of  the  passage.  That  such  a  primi- 
tive Jewish  Christian  narrative  should  have  been  written  in 
Greek  is  by  no  means  impossible.     The  earliest  Christian 

■•  Op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

"•  Op.  cH.,  p.  34- 

-»  Op.  cit..  pp.  ^ii, 

""What  has  just  been  said  about  the  possibility  that  Luke's  source 
was  written  originally  in  Aramaic  has  an  obvious  importance  for  the 
hypothesis  (mentioned  above,  pp.  2671.)  that  Luke  himself  translated  an 
Aramaic  document. 
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community  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  described  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Acts,  was  composed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  Greek-speaking  Jews.^^* 

Many  questions  with  regard  to  Lk.  i-ii  must  be  left  un- 
decided. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  narrative  was  com- 
posed by  Luke  himself  on  the  basis  of  oral  tradition,  or 
whether  he  himself  translated  an  Aramaic  document,  or 
whether  he  used  a  Greek  written  source.  It  is  also  uncer- 
tain whether  the  source,  if  it  came  into  Luke's  hands  in  a 
Greek  form,  was  composed  originally  in  Greek,  or  in  He- 
brew, or  in  Aramaic.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  uncertainty, 
however,  two  facts  stand  out  clear.  In  the  first  place,  the 
birth  narrative  formed  an  original  part  of  the  Third  Gos- 
pel, and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  genuinely  primitive  and 
Palestinian.  These  two  facts  are  quite  independent  of  the 
disputed  questions.    And  they  are  the  really  important  facts. 

Throughout  the  investigation,  the  unity  of  the  source 
(if  there  was  a  written  source)  has  been  provisionally  as- 
sumed.    That  unity,  however,  has  been  challenged  in  va- 


"^  borne  scholars  have  attempted  to  establish  a  Semitic  original  for 
Lk.  i-ii  by  pointing  out  mistakes  in  translation  in  the  extant  Greek 
narrative.  These  attempts  have  been  attended  with  no  great  measure 
of  success.  Gunkel,  loc.  cit.,  regards  xpwT*t  «^/>*ot  (Lk.  ii.  11)  as 
the  clearest  indication  of  a  Hebrew  original.  It  looks  like  a  mis- 
translation of  niH"  n*VD,  which  is  certainly  mistranslated  thus  in  Lam. 
iv.  20  (Septuagint).  xp»«^*«  rrfpwf  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unusual 
I^rase;  whereas  a  Christian  translator,  to  whom  x^pun  seemed 
natural  as  applied  to  Christ,  would  very  naturally  take  ri'lpn  as  ab- 
solute instead  of  construct  state.  But  xp^^^^  KOpiot  occurs  also  in 
P».  Sol.  xvii.  36.  Of  course,  some  scholars  have  regarded  it  there 
also  as  a  mistranslation.  Nevertheless,  every  additional  occurrence  of 
the  phrase  makes  the  theory  of  mistranslation  less  likely.  See  the  de- 
fence of  the  correctness  of  the  translation  in  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  by  Ryle 
and  James,  in  he.  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  249,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Loisy.  op.  cit.,  pp.  350f..  footnote  3,  supposes  that  xipun  was  added  by 
the  Evangelist  to  explain  xfi^T6t^  which  is  used  here  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Gospel.  The  matter  is  problematical  at  best.  xp^tAi  nf/Mot  may 
well  be  a  correct  translation  of  the  source.  That  the  tense  of  the 
verb  in  *»ci  ivSpa.  06  7»'^««  (Lk.  i.  34)  is  due  to  a  mistranslation 
has  also  not  been  proved.  Discussion  of  that  passage  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
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rious  ways.  Schmiedel^®*  supposes  that  Lk.  ii  was  origi-  * 
nally  separate  from  Lk.  i,  because  "in  Lk.  2  the  contents  of 
Lk.  I  are  not  presupposed,  except  in  2x1^ :  which  was  so 
called  by  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  In  the  womb". 
But  since  no  contradiction  between  the  two  chapters  has 
been  established,*®^  this  verse,  Lk.  ii.  21,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  link  the  chapters  together.  The  style,  as  well  as  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  narrative,  displays  a  marked  uniformity 
throughout.  What  Holtzmann^^*  says  about  Lk.  ii.  4,  5,  as 
proving  the  "relative  independence  of  the  new  passage**^®^ 
is  unconvincing.  In  those  verses,  Nazareth,  Joseph  and 
Mary  are  not  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned before.  The  Davidic  descent  of  Joseph  is  mentioned 
again  simply  in  order  to  explain  the  journey.  Certainly  the 
name  Joseph  appears  abruptly  enough,  as  though  Joseph 
had  been  mentioned  before  and  needed  no  further  introduc- 
tion.^**^ Nazareth  need  not  have  been  mentioned,  but  prob- 
ably a  certain  emphatic  parallelism  with  e«  fifv  ^lovhaiav 
ffw  troXtp  Aave^  was  desired. ^**^  Of  course,  Holtrmann 
does  not  separate  Lk.  ii  from  Lk.  i  as  a  second  document 
(for  he  attributes  both  chapters  to  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel ) ,  bitt  apparently  supposes  merely  that  the  two  chapters 
are  derived  from  different  traditions.  Even  in  that  more 
cautious  fomj,  the  theory  is  devoid  of  support. ^"•*  Far 
more  elaborate  are  the  theories  of  Volter*****  and  Wilkin- 
son.*°"  Both  of  these  writers,  working  independently,'*** 
detected  within  the  first  chapter  of  Luke  a  purely  Johannine 

■•Article  "Mary"  in  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  iii.  col.  2960. 

"•  Sec  Princkton  Theological  Review,  iii  (1903),  pp.  6670. 

"•  Op.  cit.,  in  loc. 

""'Beweis  verhattnissmassiger  Sclbst stand igkeit  des  neuen  Stucks." 

*"G>ntrast  Lk.  i.  27    dtSpl  ^  Srcfta  'Iwr^. 

^Cf.    Princeton  Theological  Review,  iv  (1906),  p.  50. 

"^  Plummcr,  op.  cit.,  p.  7,  suggests  that  in  Lk.  i-ii  Luke  is  translat- 
ing from  a  series  of  Aramaic  documents,  each  with  its  own  conclusion 
(Lk.  i.  80,  ii.  40,  52). 

^  Die  evoHgetischen  Ersohiungen  von  dtr  Geburt  un4  Kindheit 
Jesu,  1911. 

"*vl  Johannine  Document  in  the  First  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

•"See  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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document'*** — that  is,  a  document  written  by  a  non-Chris- 
tian disciple  of  John  the  Baptist — which  a  Christian  com- 
piler used  in  order  to  show  the  inferiority  of  John  to  Jesus. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  theory  of  Volter. 
Since  Lk.  i.  5-25  is  purely  Jewish  in  character,  whereas 
Lk.  i.  26-56  is  distinctly  Christian,  Volter  leaps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  second  section  was  not  originally  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  first.  The  Christian  writer  of  verses  26-56 
has,  however,  adapted  to  his  own  use  certain  elements  that 
stood  in  the  original  Johannine  narrative.  In  the  Johan- 
nine  narrative,  the  angel  Gabriel  was  represented  as  visit- 
ing Elisabeth  (an  appearance  of  the  angel  to  the  wife  as 
well  as  to  the  husband  is  demanded  by  the  parallelism  with 
the  story  of  Samson  in  Judg.  xiii)  ;  the  Christian  writer 
has  substituted  for  this  a  visit  of  the  angel  to  Mary  and  of 
Mary  herself  to  Elisabeth.  The  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  Elisabeth  took  place  *'in  the  sixth  month".  In  the  com- 
pleted narrative,  this  note  of  time  refers  to  the  appearancd 
to  Mary.  But  that  is  very  unnatural.  It  is  unnatural  to 
date  an  event  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Elisabeth  by  ref- 
erence to  the  time  of  her  pregnancy.  Immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  angel,  according  to  the  Johannine  nar- 
rative, Elisabeth  recited  the  Magnificat.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Lk.  i,  verses  57-64.  68,  71-74,  80  belonged  to  the  Jo- 
hannine narrative ;  the  other  verses  were  interpolated  by  the 
Christian  redactor.  The  narrative  in  the  Protevangeliuni 
Jacobi  of  the  persecution  of  Zacharias  by  Herod  can  be 
understood  only  as  a  continuation  of  the  original  Johannine 
narrative  of  the  birth  of  John.  Lk.  ii.  1-40  was  written  by 
the  Christian  Evangelist  with  the  intention  of  surpassing 
the  Johannine  narrative,  which,  however,  he  inserted  with- 
out important  changes.  Whereas  the  Johannine  document 
of  Lk.  i  was  perhaps  written  originally  in  Aramaic,  the 
apparently  Semitic  character  of  Lk.  ii  is  artificial.  Finally, 
the  birth  narratives  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  redactor,  who 

■•  Wilkinson,  op.  ci/.,  pp.  6.  30I.,  speaks  as  though  merely  Johannine 
tradition,  rather  than  a  Johannine  document,  were  posited;  but  that 
does  not  agree  with  the  title  of  bis  book. 
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inserted  i.  26-45  ^"  ^^  present  form,  56»  65-67,  69,  70, 
76-79,  and  retouched  also  the  second  chapter.  The  Lucan 
narrative  in  Lk,  ii  represented  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  the  miraculous  conception  was  inserted  by  the 
final  redactor.^**^ 

According  to  Wilkinson,  the  Johannine  narrative  in  Lk. 
i  consisted  of  Lk.  i.  5-25,  57-66.  By  a  Jewish  Christian 
compiler  this  narrative  was  combined  with  a  narrative  of 
an  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  compiler  joined 
the  two  stories  together  by  inserting  verses  39-45.  Origi- 
nally the  Magnificat  was  represented  as  spoken  by  Mary 
immediately  after  the  annunciation;  it  could  be  moved  to 
its  present  position,  because  for  the  compiler,  though  not 
for  the  modem  reader,  the  climax  of  the  narrative  lay  in 
Elisabeth's  homage,  not  in  the  annunciation  to  Mary."*** 
A  second  redactor  inserted  verses  34-37  (where  the  idea  of 
the  miraculous  conception  is  introduced)  and  added 
l^rrh  inrovhrfi  (which  does  not  really  agree  with  hf  tow 
^fi^f>ai<:  ravTai<;  in  verse  39).^°"  By  making  Mary  a 
kinswoman  of  Elisabeth  (verse  36)  this  redactor  secured  a 
better  motive  for  the  journey  of  Mary.  But  he  did  not 
notice  that  Marys  question  irik  itrrat  rovro;  (verse  34) 
does  not  agree  with  the  praise  of  Mary*s  faith  in  verse  45.' 
The  first  compilation  was  undertaken  by  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  desired  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  sect  of  John's 
disciples  by  showing  the  subordination  of  John  to  Jesus. 
"As  in  the  account  of  the  Baptism  given  in  the  first  gospel 
St.  John  confesses  himself  unworthy  to  baptize  our  Lord, 
so  here  a  passage  [verse  39-45]  is  inserted  which  relates 
how  Elizabeth  his  mother  with  the  child  yet  unborn  paid 

"•C/.  Princeton  Theological  Review,  iv  (1906),  pp.  ;off..  where 
the  theory  of  VoUer  is  presented  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  in 
Die  Apocalypse  des  Zacharias  im  Evangelium  Lucas,  in  Theologisch 
Tijdschrift,  1896,  pp.  244-269. 

""Thus  the  4»A  toO  »Qw  of  verse  48  referred  originally  to  "the  mo- 
ment of  the  annunciation";  whereas  in  the  present  narrative  it  refers 
to  "the  moment  of  Elizabeth's  homage". 

■"Apparently  Wilkinson  attributes  the  transference  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat from  verse  38  to  verse  46  also  to  the  second  redactor. 
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Innnble  homage  to  St.  Mary.'*^**'  The  later  redactor  acted 
with  a  similar  interest ;  though  the  insertion  of  the  verses 
which  speak  of  the  miraculous  conception  was  probably  due 
simply  '*to  the  growing  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth". 

Detailed  refutation  of  these  theories  is  unnecessary.  The 
elaborate  critical  analysis  proposed  by  Volter  and  Wilkinson 
can  be  accepted  only  by  those  who  have  extraordinary  con- 
fidence in  the  methods  of  literary  criticism.  Wilkinson 
himself  admits  that  **the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke's 
gospel,  omitting  the  preface  i,  1-4,  bear  upon  the  face  of 
them  many  signs  of  unity  of  composition".  What  he 
g^ygsos  about  the  inferiority  of  the  style  of  Lk.  i.  39-45  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative  will  not  appeal  very  strongly 
to  many  readers.  The  attempt  to  exhibit  the  joints  in  the 
composition  by  pointing  out  inconsistencies  and  infelicities 
is  in  the  case  of  Lk.  i-ii  even  less  convincing  than  such 
attempts  usually  are.  Finally,  the  theories  of  Volter  and 
Wilkinson  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  absence  of 
specifically  Christian  ideas  in  Lk.  i.  5-25,  etc.  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  origin  of  this  narrative  amid  a  non- 
Christian  sect.  That  assumption,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
the  further  assumption  that  the  narrative  is  unhistorical. 
For  if  the  narrative  is  a  true  account  of  events  that  hap- 
pened before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  then  the  absence  of  specific- 
ally Christian  ideas  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected.  This 
objection  really  applies  also  to  the  more  cautious  theory  of 
Hamack.  Harnack  distinguishes  in  Lk.  i-ii  not  different 
documents,  but  merely  different  traditions.  The  narrative 
is  denved  "not  merely  from  two  chief  sources,  but  even 
ultimately  from  two  religious  camps:  for  the  narrative  of 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  still  shows  that  it  was 
not  originally  composed  as  an  introduction  to  the  story  of 
Jesus,  but  had  independent  value,  must  have  arisen  in  the 
circle  of  John's  disciples  (Lk.  i.  5-25,  46-55,  57-80),  where 
also  Lk.  iii.  i  IT.  (in  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  Mark  and  Q) 


P.  31- 

Op.  cxL,  p.  IS. 
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together  with  the  great  chronological  note  evidently  origi- 
nated. The  passage  Lk.  i.  39-45,  46  unites  the  two  birth 
narratives,  which  were  originally  quite  distinct.  The  for- 
mer of  these  narratives  originally  celebrated  the  Baptist  not 
as  forerunner  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  but  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  Jehovah  in  redemption  (Lk.  i.  16, 
17).  The  birth  narrative  of  John  is  accordingly  very  old 
and  presents  the  tradition  of  John's  disciples  in  Lucan  spirit 
and  style."^***  The  hypothesis  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  rejected  categorically.  But  after  all, 
it  can  be  established  with  reasonable  probability****  only  if 
Lk.  i  is  unhistorical.  For  if  Mary  was  really  related  to 
Elisabeth,  as  is  asserted  in  Lk.  i.  36,  and  if  the  two  mothers 
really  came  into  contact  in  the  way  described  in  i.  39  ff.,' 
then  a  family  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  could  hardly 
have  been  composed  without  including  also  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  forerunner.  In  Lk.  i.  5-25, 
John  appears  as  the  forerunner  not  specifically  of  the  Mes- 
siah, but  of  Jehovah.  That  fact  would  be  explicable  if  the 
narrative  were  composed  by  a  non-Christian  disciple  of 
John.  But  it  is  equally  explicable  if  the  description  of  the 
work  of  John  in  Lk.  i.  13-17  is  not  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu, 
but  a  genuine  prophecy.  For,  in  prophecy,  definiteness  is 
not  to  be  demanded.    The  Old  Testament,  according  to  one 


^Neue  Untersuchungen  sur  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  io8f.  In  a  foot- 
note {ibid),  Harnack  says:  "It  is  not  improbable  that  Luke,  before 
he  united  himself  with  the  Christian  community,  belonged  to  the  dtV 
ciplcs  of  John  the  Baptist  [Anhangcr  des  Tiiuferbcwegimg  gewesea 
ist]  and  had  already  pursued  historical  investigations  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  his  Gospel.  The  attitude  which  he  assumes  in  the 
Gospel  (and  also  in  Acta)  towards  the  Johannine  movement  [Taufer- 
bewegung]  and  towards  the  "Spirit"  lends  to  support  this  hypothesis. 
Furthermore,  in  Lit  iii.  15  ir/KwdwrtDrrof  roC  XooD  raJ  J(iaXo7i^o^i/Krii>  irdi^Mp 
ip  ra?r  Ko^pUxut  adrCiP  vtpl  toS  'ludrtou,  ^i(  wore  OLvrbt  efif  6  XP^^^t  Luke 
has  probably  given  expression  to  experiences  of  his  own,  which, 
after  the  narrative  in  Lk,  i,  seem  altogether  natural.  This  nar- 
rative can  only  have  originated  in  the  circle  of  the  Baptist's  disciples 
and  could  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Jesui 
only  by  one  who  was  connected  with  that  circle." 

■"That  is,  if  it  can  be  established  with  probability  at  all. 
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representation,  connected  the  future  redemption  with  a 
coming  of  Jehovah.  In  just  what  way  Jehovah  was  to 
come  had  not  yet  been  revealed  with  perfect  definiteness, 
cither  in  Old  Testament  times  or  at  the  time  just  preceding 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  non-Christian  character  of  Lk.  i. 
5-25.  therefore,  may  prove,  not  its  origin  in  a  non-Christian 
sect,  but  merely  its  historicity.  It  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  Christian  writer,  but  must  have  been  composed 
by  a  Johannine  writer— unless  the  Christian  writer  was 
telling  the  truth. 

This  hypothesis  of  Hamack,  then,  cannot  be  disproved. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  whether  Lk.  i-ii  be  regarded  as 
historical  or  unhistorical.  But  if  Lk.  i-ii  is  historical, 
then  the  hypothesis  of  non-Christian,  Johannine  tradition 
in  Lk.  i..  cannot  be  proved  any  more  than  it  can  be  dis- 
proved. The  interest  in  the  events  connected  with  the 
birth  of  John  would  be  present  not  merely  in  a  sect  of 
John's  disciples,  but  also  in  the  family  of  Jesus.  The  pres- 
ence of  Lk.  i.  5-25  etc.  in  a  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
would  point  merely  to  the  origin  of  the  narrative  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  circles  connected  intimately  with  the  family  of 
the  Lord. 


Princeton, 


J.  Gresham  Machen. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FISH  SYMBOL 
V.    The  Date  of  the  Symbol's  First  Appearance. 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  of  this  part  of  our  study  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  which  must  be  maintained  between  the 
"  fish-symbol  "  and  *'  fish-symbolism  ".  The  latter  may  be 
used  as  a  generic  term  to  signify  the  use  of  the  fish  in  Elarly 
Christian  art  and  literature  with  a  number  of  applications, 
e.  g.  the  fish  in  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves  and  Fishes  and 
the  fish  as  the  type  of  the  convert.  By  the  former  we  mean 
the  fish  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Christ,  not  indirectly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Multiplication,  but  independently  of  such 
connections,  as  a  direct,  absolute  symbol  of  Our  Lord. 

If  the  fish-symbd  be  considered  thus  it  follows  that  two 
fish  combined  in  a  single  type  cannot  belong  to  the  above 
category.  It  is  tfte  Fish,  not  fish  in  genere,  that  stands  for 
Clirist,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  force  of  the  equation 
should  be  weakened  and  the  point  lost  by  doubling  the  sym- 
bol. The  frequent  type  of  the  anchor  and  two  fish  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  spes  in  Christo 
without  further  qualification.  Wilpcrt'  and  Kaufmann"  have 
accepted  this  interpretation  with  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  the  leading  case  on  the  subject,  viz.  the  two-fish- 
anchor  type  carved  on  the  epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias 
(Fig.  I.  ).  Wilpert  explains  the  two  fish  by  assuming  that 
the  symbol  was  duplicated  "with  a  view  to  symmetry".  But 
doubling  the  type  for  the  purpose  of  symmetry  is  none  the 
less  doubling,  and  entails  the  same  loss  of  significance.  Wil- 
pert, moreover,  as  Dolger^  has  pointed  out,  has  not  pro- 
duced any  evidence  to  show  that  the  Christ-fish  was  ever 
doubled  in  any  other  case  to  serve  the  ends  of  symmetry. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  with  Dol^er  that  the  two  fish 


^  Prinsipieniragen  der  christiicHen  Archaologie,  p.  70. 
* Manuale  di  Archeologia  cristiana,  Rome,  1906,  p.  187. 
•  ixerc  p.  177. 
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on  the  epitaph  do  not  stand  for  Qirist,  although  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his  interpretation  of  them  as 
the  type  of  the  believers  (the  f«in-w  of  the  text  of  the 
epitaph).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  in  Early  Christian 
symbolism  a  type  bearing  a  clearly  defined  meaning  is 


IXeYCZCUNTCUN 

^^ 

LlCINl  At AMIATI  B£ 
ATFUERiMILVlXlT 


Fig.  I. 

doubled,  the  duplication  shows  either  a  purely  decorative 
use  of  the  figure,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
the  praying-figure,  or  a  different  sense.  The  latter  is  the 
case  with  the  fish,  and  I  hope  in  a  subsequent  article  to  show 
what  this  significance  was. 

A  second  question  which  confronts  us  is  the  relation  of 
the  fish-svmbol  to  the  acrostic — or,  as  Dolger  prefers  to  call 
it,  the  abbreviation — IX6TC  .  The  latter  is  used  again 
and  again  on  early  monuments,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
decide  whether  we  can  properly  use  such  monuments  in  de- 
termining the  date  of  the  pictorial  symbol.  Is  IXBTC  in 
such  cases  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  fish? 

Although  this  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
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tive,  tacitly  or  otherwise,  ever  since  the  fish-symbol  began 
to  be  studied,  no  reader  of  the  first  volume  of  Dolger's 
IX0TC  can  fail  to  see  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
word  was  rarely  used  on  Christian  monuments  in  the  sense 
of  "  fish  ",  but  practically  always  as  an  abbreviation  of  the 
formula  'Irja-ov^  Xpi<rro^  Beov  Tto9  Swttj/).  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  IXeTC  ZftNTON  of  the  epitaph  of 
Licinia  Amias  can  be  explained.  The  frequent  punctuation 
of  the  letters  when  the  word  appears  in  inscriptions  points 
in  the  same  direction.  One  Syrian  inscription  is  particul- 
arly clear  on  this  point,  giving  the  transcription  along  with 
the  abbreviation.*  Am  IxOts^  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  additional  letters,  as 
in  IXeTCnXHP  on  a  gem,«  and  IXeTCP  (aoiTiJp)  on  the 
doors  of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  makes  the  intention  of  abbre- 
viation clear.  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  in  view  of 
the  full  discussion  that  Dolger  has  given  to  the  seventy-nine 
cases  that  he  has  collected.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  this 
section  of  his  book  he  has  added  a  very  important  fact  to 
the  data  of  Early  Christian  symbolism. 

If  the  use  of  the  acrostic  word  IX0TC  was  thus  indepen- 
dent of  the  pictorial  symbol,  the  question  arises,  are  we  still 
to  suj>pose  that  the  acrostic  was  suggested  by  an  earlier  fish- 
symbol?  This  has  long  been  an  accepted  tenet  of  the  stu- 
dents of  our  problem.  Achelis,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed 
that  the  acrostic  was  invented  to  give  clarity  and  point  to  a 
"  baptismal "  fish-symbol  already  in  existence.  Heuser, 
Schultze,  Merz,  Pitra,  and  all  the  advocates  of  the  *' pre- 
Christian  "  theories  presupposed  an  earlier  symbol.  The 
view  which  prevailed  before  the  appearance  of  Dolger's 
work  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Reinach  -J  "  Cela 
(i.  e.  the  fish-symbol)  n*  a  rien  a  voir  avec  le  fameux  acros- 
tiche  Ichthys  (poisson)   ....  Cet  acrostiche  a  ete  imagine 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
*0^fl^,  p.  331- 

^  Orpheus,  Paris,  1909,  p.  29,  note  1 
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apres  coup,  a  Alexandria  pour  expliquer  ei  pour  justifier  le 
culte  du  poisson  chez  les  Chretiens". 

Dolger  himself  presupposes  a  fish-symbol  arising  from  the 
eariy  concept  of  the  presence  of  the  Logos  in  the  waters  of 
baptism.  But  he  is  by  no  means  so  explicit  as  his  predeces- 
sors as  to  the  dependence  of  the  acrostic  on  the  earlier 
symbol.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 
acrostic,  he  makes  the  following  statement  as  the  "most 
probable  solution"  of  this  relation.*'  "Das  fruher  ent- 
standene  Fischsymbol  hat  die  Transkribierung  des  t^^v? 
zu  'iTjaoik  X/jtffTOT  Beov  Tio?  ^anrjp  gebracht.  Dies  lag 
aber  zeitlich  wenig  oder  fast  gar  nicht  auseinander.  Denn 
es  war  fiir  die  IXBTC-Kiirzung  die  Grundlage  in  der  Be- 
nennung  der  Namen  Jesu  gegeben".  In  other  words,  the 
earlier  fish-symbol  suggested  the  acrostic,  but  the  two  phe- 
nomena were  almost  contemporaneous,  and  the  epithets  of 
Christ  contained  in  themselves  a  sufftcient  basis  for  the  evo- 
lution of  the  acrostic. 

The  truth  of  the  last  proposition  is  abundantly  proved 
by  Dolger's  masterly  treatment  of  the  growth  of  the  IXBTC 
formula.  He  has  shown  that  I  X  for  ^Irjaois  Xp^ndf:  was 
current  at  least  as  early  as  200,  and  "  probably  some  decades 
earlier  **.*  His  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  addition 
of  Setk  to  the  name  of  Jesus  was  regular  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century'**  is  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  the 
genesis  of  the  acrostic  word,  for  ^Iriaois  Xpurris  Stik,  ab- 
breviated in  the  characteristic  fashion  of  the  second  century 
to  1X9  must  inevitably  have  suggested  IXBTC.  Tioi 
^«»v  is  among  the  earliest  conceptions  of  Christ.  Gnosti- 
dsm  was  responsible  for  the  addition  of  ^<aT^p  to  the  for- 
mula, the  epithet  being  current  in  Gnostic  circles  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.**  "  When  the  use  of  IXBTC 
as  an  abbreviation  first  occurred  ",  says  Dolgcr,  "  is  un- 
known to  us.    At  any  rate  it  did  not  happen  before  the  mid- 

•  op.  cit,  p.  405. 
•0>  €it,  p.  386- 
■Of.  cit.  pp.  387^. 

■  Op.  cit.,  pp.  41off. 
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die  of  the  second  century,  since  before  that  time  the  solemn 
appellation  'Ititrotk  Xptortk.  as  a  name,  was  not  yet  pre- 
valent '*,  We  know  on  the  other  hand  that  the  abbreviation 
was  an  accomphshed  fact  before  200,  because  TertulHan's 
use  of  the  word  in  De  Baptismo  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  acrostic  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  The  formation  of 
the  acrostic  may  then  be  roughly  dated  1 50-200.  We  thus 
become  possessed  of  two  important  data,  (i)  an  approxi- 
mate date  for  the  inception  of  the  acrostic,  and  (2)  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  acrostic  arose  from  the  accretion  to  the  name 
'Iijcow  Xptard^  of  other  epithets,  and  the  abbreviation 
thereof »  independently  of  an  "  earlier  fish-symbol  '\ 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Dolger  has  taken  one  of  the 
principal  props  from  beneath  the  assumption  of  an  *'  earlier 
fish-symbol "  by  demonstrating  the  possibly  independent 
evohition  of  the  acrostic.  The  chief  reason  that  previous 
writers — myself  included — have  clung  to  this  assumption 
is  that  such  an  origin  for  the  acrostic  was  deemed  irrational. 
But  now  that  Dolger  has  proved  the  contrary,  to  show  the 
priority  of  the  "earlier  fish-symbol  "  over  the  acrostic,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  acrostic  therefrom,  the  existence  of 
this  earlier  symbol  must  not  be  inferred,  but  demonstrated. 

Has  this  ever  been  done?  Neither  by  Dolger  nor  any 
other  writer.  Tlie  earliest  literary  tcstimonia  which  can  be 
cited  to  show  the  existence  of  the  symbol  are  Tertullian  and 
the  epitaph  of  Abercius.  The  Tertullian  citation  testifies  as 
much  to  the  antiquity  of  the  acrostic  as  to  that  of  the  fish- 
symbol.  The  epitaph  of  Abercius,  even  if  he  be  identified 
with  the  Avircius  Marcellus  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurd- 
ius,  carries  us  no  farther  back  than  160-180,  and  as 
Robert  has  shown  that  the  portion  of  the  inscription  which 
contains  the  fish  symbolism  was  a  later  addition  to  the  epi- 
taph proper,  Abercius'  use  of  the  symbol  is  probably  not  to 
be  dated  much  before  200.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
Christian  literature  is  concerned,  the  priority  of  the  symbol 
over  the  acrostic  has  never  been  proved  either  by  Dolger  or 
his  predecessors,  and  never  can  be  proved. 
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There  remains  the  archaeological  evidence.  Dolger  has 
relegated  this  part  of  his  material  to  the  second  volume  of 
his  great  work,  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  if  it  may 
seem  presimiptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  forestall  so  thorough 
a  student  in  the  assembling  of  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
symbol  on  Christian  monuments,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  my  discussion  is 
in  no  sense  a  corpus,  but  merely  a  review  of  the  archaeolog- 
ical evidence  on  a  single  point,  i.e..  the  date  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  symbol. 

This  evidence  consists  of  the  epitaphs,  gems,  and  the 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  as  the  only  monuments  to  which 
a  date  sufficiently  remote  to  count  in  this  connection  has  been 
assigned.  Our  problem  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  can  be 
found  in  these  monuments  any  trace  of  the  use  of  the  fish 
as  the  symbol  of  Christ  at  a  time  anterior  to  that  at  which 
the  acrostic  may  be  said  to  have  established  itself  in  Christ- 
ian usage. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  epitaphs,  noting  by  way  of 
preface  that  the  dating  of  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  first 
three  centuries  de^jends  almost  entirely  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  portions  of  the  catacombs  in  which  they  were  found,  and 
that  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject  is  G.  B.  De  Rossi, 
who  conducted  the  excavations  in  the  earliest  parts 
of  the  catacombs,  and  systematized  their  chronology.  Dated 
epitaphs  (i.  e.  those  in  which  the  year  is  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  consuls)  are  rare  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  fish  on  dated  epitaphs  occurs  in  the  year 

234" 

Of  all  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  best  understood  in  point 
of  chronological  development  is  Priscilla,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  De  Rossi's  own  statement  of  tiie  light  which 
the  epitaphs  found  by  him  in  that  cemetery  throw  upon  the 
chronology  of  the  fish-symbol.     He  tells  us'^  that  in  the 


"  De  Rossi :  Injcr.  Christ.  Urbis  Romae,  I.  No.  6. 
"BnU,  di  Arch.  crut.  1870,  pp.  56*?. 
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primitive  nucleus  of  the  cemetery,  the  symbols  arc  rare  and 
almost  confined  to  the  anchor.  The  fish  docs  not  appear. 
It  first  occurs  in  an  epitaph  of  the  first  extension  of  the 
earliest  cemetery,  viz.  on  the  tombstone,  written  in  Greek, 
of    Pactumia    Paula   and   Flavianus   Olympius    (Fig.    2). 


iimTMni 

"^SS 


Fig.  2. 

But  on  this  inscription  we  have  two  fish  flanking  the  anchor, 
a  type  which  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  cannot  be  considered  a  direct  symbol  of  Christ  A 
single  fish,  however,  appears  on  the  epitaph  of  (Alex- 
a)nder  (Fig.  3),  and  this  was  found  in  the  same  locality.  Of 


Fig.  3- 

this  inscription  only  the  right  half  remains,  containing  the 
last  four  letters  of  the  name,  and  the  fish.  De  Rossi  con- 
jectures that  an  anchor  may  have  been  carved  on  the  other 
end  to  balance  the  fish.  In  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  two 
epitaphs,  De  Rossi  in  his  first  publication  of  them  emphasized 
the  use  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  the  accusative  on  the 
epitaph  of  Pactumia  and  Flavianus  as  indicative  of  the 
second  century,  a  date  not  inconsistent  with  their  palaeo- 
graphy. But  in  a  later  treatment  of  this  first  extension  of 
the  primitive  area  of  Priscilla,"  he  defines  its  date  more 
closely  as  of  the  time  of  *'  Marcus  .A.urelius,  Commodus, 
and  the  end  of  the  second  century  '\ 


Op.  cit.  1886,  p.  i6a 
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These  indications  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
S3rTnboI  in  Priscilla  are  confirmed  by  the  finds  in  Callix- 
tus.'^  In  the  earliest  portion, — the  so-called  **  Crypts  of 
Lucina  *' — which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  the  epitaphs  found  in  place  show  only  the  anchor. 
The  fish  first  appears  in  the  first  "  Callixtian  "  area,  of  the 
end  of  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  third.  So 
also  the  fish  is  absent  in  the  second  century  group  of  epi- 
taphs in  Doniitilla,*^  save  in  the  form  of  the  dolphin,  which, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  later,  has  only  decorative 
significance  in  its  earliest  use  in  the  catacombs. 

Priscilla,  Domitilla,  and  Callixtus  are  the  only  catacombs 
that  have  produced  epitaphs  earlier  than  200,  with  the  prob- 
lematical exception  of  the  Ostrianum  and  the  Vatican  ceme- 
tery. From  the  latter  comes  the  epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias 
mentioned  before,  which  Dolger^'  dates  in  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century,  or  *'  roundly  200  ".  This  is  also  the 
date  g^ven  the  monument  by  De  Rossi  and  Wilpcrt.'^  The 
stele  in  any  case  proves  nothing  as  to  the  isolated  symbol,  as 
it  displays  only  the  two-fish-anchor  type.  There  is  another 
monument,  however,  which  also  comes  from  this  cemetery, 
and  has  always  played  a  prominent  part  in  discussions  of 
the  fish-symbol.  This  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia  Primitiva 
in  the  Louvre  (Plate  II,  i  reproduces  the  epitaph).  First 
published  by  Bosio,*"  and  after  him  by  Aringhi,  with 
some  reservations  as  to  its  Christian  character,  it  was 
declared  a  pagan  sarcophagus  by  Rcinesius^^  and  Raoul 
Rochette."^  According  to  these  scholars  the  sarcophagus 
was  made,  and  its  inscription  carved,  for  a  pagan 
purchaser,   and  was  later  adapted    for  Christian  use   by 

**0p.  cit.  1870,  pp.  57fr. 

"Maruccht:  Roma  Sotterranea  (Nuova  Serie),  1909,  fasc.  t,  pp. 
gafV. 

"Op,  cit.  p.  161, 

"De  Rossi:  Bull,  di  Arch,  crist.  1870,  p.  59-  Wilpert:  Prinsipien- 
fragen,  p.  68,  note  i. 

^' Roma  Sottcrranfo^  p.  89. 

^Sytagma  inscriptionum  antiquarum,  1682,  G.  XV.  No.  8. 

■  Mem.  de  I'  Acad,  dcs  Insc.  XIII.  pp.  107,  109,  &  224. 
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the  addition  of  the  three  symbols  of  the  Good  Shqjherd, 
the  fish,  and  the  anchor.  Bottari-"  raised  an  objection  to 
this  by  pointing  out  the  apparently  intentional  reser\'ation 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  epitaph  plate  to  provide  room  for 
the  symbols.  Schultze^*  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  a  pagan  origin  for  the  monument  by  assuming  that  the 
shepherd  alone,  as  a  simple  classical  decorative  motif,  was 
originally  carved  on  the  plate,  and  that  the  anchor  and  fish 
were  added  later  by  a  Christian  possessor.  This  would  ex- 
plain the  evident  crowding  of  the  anchor.  This  and  other 
criticisms  advanced  by  Schultze  are  answered  by  Wilpert  in 
his  Frinsipienfragen,^*  where  he  stands  up  stanchly  for  the 
Christianity  of  both  epitaph  and  symbols.  As  regards  the 
date,  De  Rossi  calls  the  sarcophagus  "one  of  the  earliest 
examples  surviving  of  the  anchor  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  symbolic  fish'\"  Wilpert^*  asserts  that  the  monument 
cannot  be  later  tlian  the  earliest  Antonines.  Later  writers 
are  more  cautious,  and  notably  Leclercq,^^  who  thinks  that 
its  date  "cannot  apparently  be  set  below  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond  century". 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  relation  of  the  epitaph  to  the 
symbols  is  at  least  sufficiently  doubtful  to  impair  the  useful- 
ness of  the  sarcophagus  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
fish-symbol.  The  old  objection  of  Bottari,  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  epitaph  to  the  upper  half  of  the  epitaph  plate 
shows  that  the  inscription-cutter  had  the  symbols  in  mind  is 
of  little  consequence,  for  epitaphs  frequently  fail  to  fill  the 
inscription-plate.  On  two  epitaph  plates  now  in  the  Prince- 
ton Classical  Seminary,  the  inscription  in  one  case  fills  little 
more  than  half  the  plate,  and  about  three-fourths  in  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  the  epitaph  of  Livia  Primitiva  fills 
less  than  half  the  space,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  crowding 


^Scniture  c  Piiture,  I.  p.   140. 

*  Schultze  Arch^ohgische  Shtdiffit, 

"•Pp.  73ff. 

"  Bull,  di  Arch,  crist.  1870,  p.  59- 

"  Fractio  Pants,  p.  77. 

"^Manuel  d'Arch  Chrit.  II.  p.  385. 


1880.  pp.  332  ff. 
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the  letters  to  leave  space  for  the  symbols.  The  plate  was 
large  and  the  epitaph  short. 

Second,  Wilpert 's  own  fac-siraile,  from  which  our  figure 
is  taken,  is  enough  to  cast  doubt  on  the  common  date  of  the 
symbols  and  the  epitaph.  The  figures  do  not  seem  to  be 
carved  by  the  same  careful  hand  that  made  the  inscription, 
being  sketchy  and  in  places  faint.  We  may  compare,  for 
instance,  any  one  of  the  letters  with  the  irregular  line  of  the 
anchor-shaft.  It  is  of  course  immaterial  to  our  question 
whether  we  hold  with  Schultze  that  only  the  fish  and  anchor 
are  later  than  the  epitaph,  and  the  superiority  over  the  anchor 
and  fish  which  he  observes  in  the  Good  Shepherd  is  hardly 
striking;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  hand  which  used  a 
fair  degree  of  care  in  spacing  the  letters  could  scarcely  have 
carved  the  irregular  and  awkwardly  crowded  anchor.  Last- 
ly, if  all  the  symbols  be  due  to  the  same  hand,  as  Wilpert 
insists  that  they  are,  the  grouping  together  of  three  types  is 
a  valid  argument  against  an  early  date,  for  combinations  of 
symbols  naturally  belong  to  a  developed  period  of  symbolism. 
The  form  of  the  letters  may  place  the  epitaph  in  the  second 
century,  but  there  is  no  good  reason,  from  the  palaeographi- 
cal  point  of  view,  why  it  should  not  date  from  the  closing 
years  of  that  century,  and  belong,  say.  to  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus.  There  is  good  reason  on  the  other  hand  to  doubt 
that  the  symbols  are  contemp*^raneous  with  the  epitaph.  If 
they  are  not,  the  resultant  uncertainty  as  to  their  date  re- 
moves the  monument  from  our  available  material.  If  they 
are,  the  date  of  the  sarcophagus  is  not  necessarily  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  acrostic. 

Achelis'^®  skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  monu- 
ments to  the  use  of  the  fish-symbol  that  could  be  assigned 
with  certainty  to  the  second  century  brought  out  a  categori- 
cal statement  by  Wilpert  in  regard  to  the  epigraphic  evi- 
dence.^" "Three  monuments'*,  says  Wilpert,  "belong  with 
certainty  to  the  second  century:  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia 

■  Symbol  des  Fisckes.  p.  73, 
^PrinEipienfragen.  p.  86. 
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Priinitiva,  the  travertine  cippus  of  Aegrilius  Bottus  Phila- 
despotus  (Plate  II.  2),  and  the  epitaph  from  the  Ostria- 
num  group.*'  We  have  already  discussed  the  first  of  Wil- 
pcrt's  trio.  The  second  is  a  cippus  of  purely  pagan  form, 
bearing  an  epitaph  conceived  in  a  purely  pagan  manner.  It 
came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  monument  of  CaeciHa 
Metella,  and  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  any  Christian 
cemetery.  There  is  therefore  no  certainty  whatever  that  we 
have  in  it  a  Christian  monument.  The  curious  crossed 
circle  which  terminates  the  final  line  of  the  epitaph  has  been 
called  a  representation  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  this,  together 
with  the  anchor  and  fish,  has  been  supposed  to  form  a 
symbolical  nexus  standing  for  the  hope  (anchor)  of  im- 
mortality through  participation  in  the  Eucharist  (loaf  and 
fish).*°  Were  we  sure  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
epitaph  to  begin  with,  such  an  interpretation  would  be  just- 
ified. But  the  anchor  and  fish  only  indicate  and  do  not 
prove  a  Christian  origin,**  while  the  Fundort,  the  form  of 
the  stele  and  the  language  of  the  epitaph  seriously  militate 
against  it.  As  for  the  bread,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  an  or- 
namental tennination  for  the  incomplete  line.  M.  S.  in  the 
last  line  is  obviously  M(emoriae)  S(acrufn),  and  has  a  dis- 
tinctly pagan  sound.  In  any  case  the  palaeography  of  the 
inscription,  as  can  be  seen  from  our  reproductions,  shows 
signs  of  decadence  that  accord  better  with  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus  than  with  the  early  second  century. 

The  third  of  Wilpert's  inscriptions  is  an  epitaph  dis- 
covered in  the  Coaneierium  Ostrianum,  a  catacomb  near  S. 
Agnese,  in  1767  (Plate  I.  3.).  The  stone  was  formerly  in 
the  pagan  museum  of  the  Lateran,  but  its  Christian  char- 
acter is  proved  by  its  provenience  and  confirmed  by  the  fish 
and  anchor  that  originally  appeared  on  the  left-hand  frag- 
ment of  the  epitaph,  now  lost,  and  were  copied  with  the  text 

■•Wilpert:   Fractio  Panis,  p.  93. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  allude  to  the  sea-faring  pro- 
fession of  the  defunct,  like  the  combination  of  trident  and  dolphins 
on  the  epitaphs  of  the  marines  of  the  Ravenna  ffcet.  Cf.  C  I.  L.  X.  i. 
Ravenna  Nos.  53.  54.  $7,  and  f>assim. 
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by  Marini.  The  stone  was  removed  to  the  Christian  museum 
by  De  Rossi  and  placed  in  Division  XX  of  the  epigjaphic 
gallery  with  an  imitation  of  the  missing  fragment,  contain- 
ing the  fish  and  anchor.^-  It  belongs  to  a  family  of  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  called  the  Ostrianum  group,  distinguished 
by  careful  lettering  and  classic  formulae,  which  De  Rossi 
assigned,  as  a  whole,  to  the  "  remotest  origins  of  Christi- 
anity".^' This  is  Wilpert's  reason  for  dating  the  epitaph  in 
the  second  century. 

Unfortunately  the  characteristic  features  which  led  De 
Rossi  to  postulate  an  early  date  for  the  group  in  general 
are  lacking  in  this  particular  epitaph.  He  argued  chiefly 
from  the  use  in  many  of  these  inscriptions  of  the  double  or 
triple  Roman  name,  and  pyarticularly  gcniilicia  which  often 
savor  of  the  second  or  even  of  the  first  century,  as  Claudius, 
Flavius,  Ulpius.  Our  epitaph  shows  the  more  characteristi- 
cally Christian  single  names,  and  none  of  them  are  of  any 
use  in  determining  the  period.  De  Rossi  himself  notes  that 
the  combination  of  the  fish  and  anchor  on  this  inscription 
violates  the  regular  use  of  the  anchor  alone  which  is  one  of 
the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  group.  Lastly,  in  his 
own  commentary  on  this  epitaph,  De  Rossi  speaks  of  the 
date  of  the  "  Ostrianum  group  "  as  '*  at  least  not  later  than 
the  third  century  "^*  and  Becker  describes  the  epitaph  as 
belonging  "  at  least  to  the  third  century,  if  it  is  not  earlier  ". 
This  is  quite  different  from  Wilpert's  dictum  that  the  epi- 
taph belongs  "  with  certaint>'  "  to  the  second  century. ^^ 

The  combination  of  the  fish  and  anchor  on  the  same 
epitaph  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  a  date  no  earlier  at  least 
than  the  closing  years  of  the  second  century.  This  was  the 
final  deci.sion  of  De  Rossi  on  the  subject,  as  appears  frcmi  his 
discussion    of    an    epitaph    from    Thessalonica    ( Fig.    4. ) 


"Marucchi:     Museo  crUtiano  Lateranaxse.  pi.  Ixiii..  No.  16. 

^Roma  Sott.  I.  p.  102. 

^De  monumfntis  IXOTN  exhibentibus,  in  Pitra*s  Spicilegium  Soles- 
mense.  III,  p.  S75.  No.  52- 

"It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  none  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Ostrianum  antedate  the  third  century. 
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which  he  ascribes  indefinitely  to  the  "  third  century,  if  not 
earlier"."  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he  says:  "  It 
therefore  appears  that  in  Rome,  at  least  in  the  cemetery  of 


f<AA0^EP<2hAKEA0 
NfKEHWIirElNIATOlC 

rAYKVT^rroii:  r<>NE  Y 

CINTOKOlM^PIONEWr 
ANAE  TAIIE  Wr 


V 


Fig.  4. 
Priscilla,  the  fish  is  not  usually  represented  with  the  anchor, 
and  probably  not  represented  at  all,  before  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century  "'.  I  have  italicized  the  final  words  as 
embodying  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  epitaphs 
with  reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  isolated  fish- 
symbol.  We  have  seen  that  De  Rossi's  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  may  be  generalized  to  include 
the  other  catacombs  which  have  preserved  to  us  the  earliest 
burial-places  of  the  Christians  of  Rome.  For  the  fish  does 
not  appear  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Callixtus,  Domi- 
tiila  or  the  Ostrianum.  The  fish  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
Livia  Primitiva  may  well  be  a  later  addition,  and  the  epitaph 
of  Aegrilius  Bottus  is  too  pagan  in  character  to  pass  un- 
questioned as  a  Christian  monument.  The  epitaph  of 
Dionysodora  from  the  Ostrianum  and  the  epitaph  from 
Thessalonica  are  not  necessarily  earlier  than  the  very  end 
of  the  second  century.  At  this  time,  as  we  can  see  from 
Tertullian*s  secundum  IX0TN  nostrum  lesum  Christum 
the  acrostic  had  already  become  so  widely  known  that  it 
could  be  used  without  explanation,  and  the  epitaphs  there- 
fore have  produced  no  example  of  the  isolated  fish-symbol 
"Rom.  QuartaUchrift,  1891,  pp.  3-4. 
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which  is  demonstrably  earlier  than  the  formation  and  first 
dissemination  of  the  acrostic  formula. 

The  gems  offer  no  evidence  contradictory  to  that  of  the 
epitaphs.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  gems  arc 
later  than  the  third  century  in  any  case.  The  new  catalogue 
of  the  Christian  antiquities  in  the  Berlin  museum  records 
none  that  certainly  antedate  300.^^  And  of  all  the  gems 
which  display  the  fish,  only  one  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
second  century.  This,  however,  has  been  used  so  often  to 
prove  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  symbol  that  it  cannot  pass 
without  discussion.  It  is  the  famous  gem  once  in  the  Kirch- 
erian  Museum  at  Rome,  now  lost,  which  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  of  1857  by  Garrucci.^® 
It  displays  a  medley  of  symbols, — a  sheep  bearing  on  its  back 
a  Tau-cross  on  which  perches  a  dove  with  olive-branch  in 
beak;  a  boat  ( ?)  with  mast  in  the  form  of  a  Tau-cross,  and 
below  it  a  fish ;  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  IXeTC  legend,  and 
finally  an  anchor  flanked  by  two  fish.  Dolger^"  records  the 
interesting  fact  that  an  extremely  similar  gem  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Hamilton  collection  as  late  as  1851,  but  had 
disappeared  in  1856,  when  the  collection  entered  the  British 
Museum.  Garrucci's  gem  was  bought  in  1857  for  the 
Museo  Kircheriano.  The  Roman  gem  may  thus  have  been 
the  original  one  once  in  the  Hamilton  collection,  or  a  genu- 
ine replica,  or  a  forged  copy.  The  quondam  existence  of  a 
genuine  exemplar  is  not.  of  course,  thereby  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Kirchcrian  gem  has  dis- 
appeared, in  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  date. 
Garrucci  placed  it  in  the  second  century  on  account  of  its 
technique  and  the  early  character  of  the  symbols.  He  is 
followed  by  Leclercq.***  Babelon,"**  however,  assigned  it  to 
the  third  century,  and  Dolger  refuses  to  believe  that  such 


'  Besehreibung  der  BUdwtrkt  der  chrUttichen  Epochen,  ate  Aufl. 
Til  Bd.  I  Teil..  AUckristiiche  Sildwerke.  pp.  2^fl. 
"  Pp.  731-739. 
■O/'.  c\t.  pp.  334ff. 
"AfartM//  d'Arch.  chret.  II.  p.  371. 
""Ibid, 
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a  symix)lic  medley  could  be  found  on  a  gem  even  of 
that  date.  This  objection  is  final,  I  think,  against  dating  the 
gem  so  early  as  the  second  century,  for,  as  was  pointed  out 
above  with  reference  to  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia  Primitiva, 
such  medleys  of  symbols  must  belong  to  a  developed  period 
of  symbolism,  not  to  its  formative  stage.  In  any  case  the 
fish  types  on  this  gem  are  not  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  for 
the  fish  with  the  anchor  appears  in  the  familiar  doubled 
form,  and  the  fish  beneath  the  boat  seems  to  be  attached  to 
it  by  a  h'ne,  a  circumstance  that  would  point  to  a  type  of  the 
convert  and  at  least  make  difficult  the  interpretation  of  the 
fish  as  the  tyi>e  of  Christ. 

We  have  finally  to  examine  the  use  of  the  fish  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs.*-  It  here  appears  at  a  very  early 
date,  but  in  circumstances,  or  with  connections,  that  make  it 
impossible  to  accept  it  as  the  symbol  of  Christ.  Thus  we  find 
it  used  decoratively  in  the  form  of  the  dolphin  as  early  as 
the  en<l  of  the  first  century,  and  symbolically  in  the  second 
century  in  connection  with  the  Eucharistic  tyj^es,  i.  e.  the 
Multiplication  of  Loaves  and  Fishes,  the  Sup[)er  on  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Fractio  Panis.  Tlie  two  fish 
(Plate  I.  I,  2)  of  the  early  second  century,  painted  sym- 
metrically on  the  wall  of  a  cubiculum  in  the  '*Crypts  of 
Lucina",  were  discovered  by  De  Rossi  and  hailed  by  him  as 
evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  symbol.  This 
judgment  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  befog  the 
question  of  origin,  for  it  passed  at  once  into  the  ranks  of 
the  accepted  commonplaces  of  Christian  archaeology,  and 
although  De  Rossi's  interpretation  of  the  fresco  has  long 
been  overthrown,  the  impression  made  by  it  as  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  fish-symbol  seems  to  have  survived  its  premise. 

De  Rossi*^  described  the  Lucina  fish  as  "alive  and  in 
water",  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  piscis 

"In  the  dating  of  frescoes  I  have  followed  Wilpert  Jrusmuch  as 
his  dates  are  in  general  earlier  than  those  given  by  any  other  writer, 
there  can  be  no  possibility  that  any  fresco  with  a  claim  10  early 
date  will  have  been  ignored. 

**Rom.  Son,  1.  p.  3SO. 
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assus,  the  cooked  fish  that  figures  in  the  Eucharistic  types. 
To  him  they  represented  '*  the  IXBTC  in  its  first  and  simple 
significance,  which  was  imagined  or  adopted  by  the  author 
of  the  Sibylline  acrostic  ".  The  basket  which  each  fish 
"carries  on  its  back",  filled  with  loaves  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  can  discern  a  chalice  of  red  wine,  was  the  Eucharist, 
which  **is  itself  represented  in  actual  and  integral  form,  not 
as  the  bread  and  cooked  fish  alone,  which  have  reference  to 
the  historical  episodes  of  the  Evangels"  (i.  c.  the  Multiplica- 
tion and  the  Supper  on  Tiberias).  "This",  he  continues, 
"should  sufificc  in  my  opinion  to  convince  us  that  in  the 
paintings  of  Lucina  we  see  the  first  and  simple  composition 
of  the  mystic  symbol,  which  was  afterwards  enriched  and 
complicated  with  the  symbolical  interpretations  of  the  bib- 
lical episodes,  which  interpretations  have  as  their  basis  and 
origin  the  fish,  as  the  conventional  hieroglyphic  of  Christ". 
This  interpretation  was  completely  exploded  by  Wilpert 
in  his  Pitture  delle  Catacombe.**  He  pointed  out  that  the 
green  and  brown  ground  lines  on  whicli  the  fishes  rest 
should  not  represent  water,  as  they  are  on  a  level  with  the 
scenes  of  Jonah  under  the  gourd-vine  and  the  sheep  stand- 
ing beside  a  milk-pail  which  are  painted  on  other  walls  of  the 
cubiculum.  He  might  have  added  that  a  similar  ground- 
line  is  often  used  by  the  catacomb  painters  witliout  refer- 
ence to  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Healing  of  the  Woman" 
in  Praetextatus,  and  elsewhere.'*"'  The  fish  are  therefore  not 
to  be  considered  as  "living".  Second,  as  Wilpert  shows, 
the  l)askets  are  not  carried  by  the  fishes,  but  are  placed  be- 
side them.  Lastly,  we  have  after  all,  two  fishes  and  not  one. 
The  chalice  of  wine  gives  the  key  to  the  real  explanation  of 
the  type  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  Multiplication  of  the 
Five  Loaves  and  Two  Fishes,  considered  as  i  rymlxjl  of  the 
Eucharist,  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
Multiplication  will  be  given  in  a  later  article.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  relation  of  our  fresco  to  that  miracle 


"  Pp.  265ff. 

•  Wilpert :    Pitturt,  pi.  ao. 
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is  indicated  by  the  baskets,  and  the  connection  with  the 
Eucharist  by  the  chalice  of  wine. 

A  rather  different  case  is  offered  by  the  group  of  two 
men  seated  beside  a  tripod,  and  served  by  a  standing  at- 
tendant, in  the  "Flavian  vestibule"  of  the  catacomb  of 
Domitilla  (end  of  the  first  century).  On  the  tripod  appear 
three  loaves  of  bread  and  a  fish.  The  decoration  of  this 
section  of  the  catacomb  is  as  a  whole  purely  classical  and 
ornamental,  with  the  exception  of  two  Christian  subjects, 
Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  and  Noah  in  the  Ark.  Wil- 
pert**  therefore  rejected  the  interpretation  of  De  Rossi,*' 
recently  repeated  by  Marucchi,^*  according  to  which  the 
tripod  scene  is  a  "celestial  banquet"  of  the  sort  which  ap- 
pears in  the  frescoes  of  the  fourth  century.  The  latter 
subject,  Wilpert  shows,  is  a  late  and  rather  elaborate  de- 
velopment of  Christian  symbolism.  The  allusion  to  the 
Eucharist  which  De  Rossi  and  Marucchi  find  in  the  bread 
and  fish  seems  impossible  to  Wilpert  because  the  early 
Eucharistic  cycle  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Multiplica- 
tion and  related  episodes,  whose  characteristic  feature  is 
the  baskets  of  bread,  and  these  are  here  omitted.  He  there- 
fore considers  the  scene  as  an  instance  of  the  "funeral 
banquet"  common  in  pagan  art.  Wilpert's  conclusion  is 
amply  justified  by  the  general  pagan  tone  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  vestibule.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  scene  a  "celes- 
tial banquet",  when  the  parallels  are  at  least  two  centuries 
later.  And  even  if  we  should  accept  the  bread  and  fish  as 
allusive  to  the  Eucharist,  following  De  Rossi's  rather  forced 
interpretation,  the  fish  is  nevertheless  no  symbol  of  Christ, 
but  is  combined  with  the  bread  as  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Eucharistic  type  of  the  Multiplication. 

In  a  fresco  of  the  cubiculum  of  the  catacomb  of  Callix- 
tus  which  bears  the  name  Sacrament  Chapel  A3,  we  find 
the  single  fish  again.     Here  a  male  figure  draped  in  the 

"  Op.  cit.  p.  475. 

"  BuU,  d'Arch  crist.  1865,  p.  A^ff. 

''Roma  Sou.  {Nuova  Serie)  fase.  I,  pp.  SQff. 
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philosopher's  pallium  stands  to  the  left  of  a  tripod-table,  on 
which  lie  what  appear  to  be  a  platter  containing  a  fish,  and 
a  large  loaf  of  bread.  The  man's  left  hand  seems  to  grasp 
the  platter,  his  right  is  extended  over  it.  To  the  right  of 
the  tripod  stands  a  female  figure  (orans)  with  hands  raised 
in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  curious  scene  has  received  numerous  interpreta- 
tions, and  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  recounting  them. 
Wilpert*^  has  offered  the  most  acceptable  solution,  seeing 
in  the  fresco  Christ  performing  the  miracle  of  die  Multi- 
plication, the  tripod  altar  giving  point  to  the  Eucharistic 
meaning  of  the  scene,  while  the  praying  woman  represents 
the  defunct  giving  thanks  for  saJvation  through  the  agency 
of  the  sacrament.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scene 
has  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  however  we  explain  its  de- 
tails. With  its  further  interpretation  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do,  for  the  fish  does  not  appear  as  an  isolated  symbol, 
but  in  combination  with  the  bread,  and  its  reference  to 
Christ,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  direct. 

The  dolphin  occurs  in  four  places  in  the  catacomb-fres- 
coes of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  is  represented  either  as 
swimming  or  twisted  around  a  trident.  We  find  it  in  the 
vault  of  the  "Flavian  vestibule"  of  Domitilla,  on  the  right 
wall  of  cubiculum  Y  in  the  '^Crypts  of  Lucina",  on  the  right 
wall  of  Sacrament  Chapel  A2  in  Callixtus,  and  in  the  hy- 
pogeum  of  the  Acilii  in  Priscilla.  In  event^  case  its  use  is 
purely  decorative,  as  is  usually  indicated  by  the  motifs  that 
accompany  it.  Thus  we  find  it  used  with  Pompeian  puttl 
in  Domitilla,  with  the  hippocamp  in  Lucina.  and  with  pea- 
cocks and  geometric  ornament  in  Priscilla.  It  is  therefore 
treated  as  a  subject  outside  the  symbolic  cycle  by  Wilpert,*** 
and  Marucchi^*  has  no  reason  at  all  for  suggesting  a  sym- 
bolic significance  for  the  dolphins  in  Domitilla,  It  is  quite 
possible  that  after  200,  when  the  fish-S)rmbol  had  become 

•  Op,  cii..  p.  266. 

*  Op.  eit.  pp.  23,  408, 
"O^.  o'l.  pp.  87-88. 
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popular,  the  dolphin  lx>rrowed  a  mystic  meaning  therefrom, 
and  that  the  old  pagan  motif  of  the  dolphin  twisted  around 
a  trident  was  then  used  in  tlie  sense  of  the  crucified  Christ. 
With  its  subsequent  meaning  we  have  here  nothing  to  do, 
and  it  is  certain  at  least  that  its  use  in  the  first  two  centuries 
shows  no  trace  of  symbolism. 

In  all  other  cases  of  its  appearance  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
first  two  centuries,  the  fish  is  always  connected  with  the 
Eucharistic  types,  viz.  the  Multiplication  and  its  abbrevia- 
tions, the  Supper  on  Tiberias  (if  Wilpert's'-  explanation 
of  a  peculiar  banquet-scene  in  Sacrament  Chapel  A2  be  ac- 
cepted), and  the  Fractio  Panis  in  Priscilla,  where  an  actual 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  combined  with  details  of 
tlie  Multiplication.  We  find  it  further  in  the  two-fish- 
anchor  type  carved  on  epitaphs  which  was  mentioned  at 
the  bep^innin^;;  of  this  article.  In  neither  the  one  case  nor 
the  other  can  we  regard  these  representations  as  examples 
of  a  Christ-fish  in  any  sense  sufficiently  definite  to  suggest 
the  acrostic.  That  there  was  indeed  a  fish-symbolism  an- 
terior to  the  invention  of  the  acrostic  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  tH'o  Lucina  fishes,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  sym- 
bolism rests  on  the  early  use  of  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves 
and  Fishes  (with  perhaps  a  secondar\-  allusion  to  the  Sup- 
per on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias)  as  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist. 
I  hope  in  a  later  article  on  the  symbolism  of  these  "banquet- 
scenes  "  to  show  that  the  abbreviation  of  the  Multiplication 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes  alone,  as  in  the  Lucina  fresco, 
brought  alx>ut  the  employment  of  these  as  types  of  the 
Eucharistic  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  in  their  mvstic 
sense  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  and  therefore  a  vague  as- 
sociation of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  with  Christ.  Further- 
more, it  will  become  apparent  that  artistic  reasons  em- 
phasized the  fish  over  the  bread  in  this  connection,  and  that 
we  can  best  explain  the  two-fish-anchor  type  as  arising 
therefrom.  But  it  is  at  least  questifmable  if  sucli  an  assoc- 
iation of  ideas  could  ever  have  evolved,  independently  of 

"Wilpert^     Op.  cit.  p.  267. 
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the  acrostic,  the  later  definite  concept  of  Fish  =  Christ,  and 
the  non-appearance  of  the  isolated  symbol  before  at  least 
the  closing  years  of  the  second  century  shows  that  no  such 
evolution  took  place  so  far  as  we  can  judg^  by  extant 
monuments. 

To  sum  up,  neither  epitaphs,  gems,  nor  frescoes  present 
any  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  symbol  before  the  invention 
and  first  dissemination  of  the  acrostic.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  therefore  that  the  fish  as  a  definite  sym- 
bol of  Christ  owes  its  origin  to  the  IXBTC  acrostic  and  to 
that  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  Eucharistic  tone 
given  the  symbol  in  what  is  probably  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  Christian  literature — the  epitaph  of  Abercius — 
points  to  an  earlier  connection  of  the  fish  with  the  Eucharist 
rather  than  to  an  application  of  the  acrostic-fish  to  the  mystic 
Christ  of  the  sacrament.  Compare,  for  example,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Abercius  associates  the  symbolical  fish  with 
the  Eucharistic  elements:  "Faith  was  everywhere  my  guide 
and  ever  laid  before  me  food,  the  Fish  from  the  fountain. 
.  .  .  .  And  this  she  ever  gave  to  the  friends  to  eat  (  ?) 
having  a  goodly  wine  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and 
bread  also".  Add  to  this  that  the  only  meaning*'  attaching 
to  the  Christian  fish  which  is  demonstrably  earlier  than  the 
invention  of  the  acrostic  is  not  "baptismal",  nor  *'pagan", 
but  eucharistic,  and  derived  from  the  significance  given 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes,  and  we  have  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
eucharistic  symbolism  wfiich  so  j)ersistently  clings  to  the  fish 
throughout  its  history.  The  fish  as  the  symbol  of  Christ 
is  due  to  the  acrostic  formula,  the  eucharistic  meaning  that 
was  immediately  stamped  on  the  new-born  symbol  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Multiplication.  I  have  outlined  above 
the  process  by  which  this  earlier  fish-symbolism  became 
defined.  The  monumental  evidence  of  the  process  will  be 
produced  in  the  next  article. 

"Exception  should  be  made  of  the  fish  in  fishing:  scenes,  wherein 
the  type  may  be  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  convert.  Compare  the  well- 
known  fresco  in  one  of  the  Sacrament  chapels  of  Callixtus, 
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Early  Christian  lamps,  gold-glasses,  amulets  and  other 
products  of  the  minor  arts  rarely  antedate  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  certainly  offer  no  examples  of  the  fish-symbol 
which  can  be  placed  before  200.  Nor  are  there  in  exist- 
ence, so  far  as  I  know,  any  epitaphs  or  frescoes  from  the 
Christian  cemeteries  outside  Rome  which  are  early  enough 
to  be  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  save  the  inscription  from 
Thessalonica  already  cited.  If  I  have  confined  this  dis- 
cussion to  Rome,  it  is  therefore  because  Rome  alone  has 
produced  testimony  in  the  fields  of  Early  Christian  art  and 
epigraphy  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  first  two  centuries. 
Moreover,  I  have  purposely  eliminated  the  citation  of  later 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  symbol  not  only  because  they 
would  be  beside  the  point,  but  also  in  the  expectation  that 
Dolger  Will  furnish  as  complete  a  corpus  of  such  monu- 
ments in  his  second  volume  as  he  has  already  given  us  in 
his  invaluable  discussion  of  the  IX6TC  abbreviation. 

Prhureton  University.  C.  R.  Morey. 
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The  Five  Great  Puilosopuies  of  Life.  By  Wjixxam  De  Witt  Hyde, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College.  8vo;  pp.  x,  296.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    191 1.    $1.50  net. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1904,  under  the  dtle  "From  Epicurus 
to  Christ".  It  was  reprinted  Jan.  1905,  Jan.  1906,  Jan.  1908,  June 
1910.  It  is  now  republished  under  the  present  title  and  witli  the  last 
chapter,  that  on  the  "Christian  Philosophy  of  Life",  re-written. 

The  live  great  philosophies  of  life  are»  of  course,  "the  Epicurean 
Pursuit  of  Pleasure'*,  the  "Stoic  Self-Conlrol  by  Law",  the  "Platonic 
Subordination  of  Lower  to  Higher",  the  "Aristotelian  Sense  of  Pro- 
portion" and  the  "Christian  Spirit  of  Love". 

The  reason  for  a  new  edition  under  a  new  title  is  that  "From  Epi- 
curus to  Christ"  had  "an  antiquated  flavor ;  while  the  book  presents 
those  answers  to  the  problem  of  life  whidi,  though  offered  first  by 
the  ancients,  are  still  so  broad,  deep,  and  true  that  all  our  modern  an- 
swers arc  mere  varieties  of  these  five  great  types:"  and  that  "the  for- 
mer title  suggested  that  the  historical  aspect  was  a  finality ;  whereas  it 
is  used  here  merely  as  the  most  effective  approach  to  present-day 
solutions  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  life." 

The  reason  why  the  last  chapter  has  been  re-written  is  that  "while 
the  faith  of  the  world  has  found  in  Jesus  much  more  than  a  philosophy 
of  life,  in  its  quest  for  greater  things  it  has  almost  overlooked  that 
Yet  Jesus'  spirit  of  Love  is  the  tinal  philosophy  of  life." 

The  causes  of  the  almost  unique  popularity  of  this  book  are  not  far  to 
seek.  One  is  the  rare  ability  of  the  author  to  bring  out  the  present 
significance  of  ancient  systems  of  thought.  Epicurus,  Epictetus.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  our  Lord,  set  forth  their  distinctive  teachings  in  the  language 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  in  relation  to  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  our  own  day.  The  reviewer  knows  of  nothing  finer  or  more  uncom- 
mon in  literature,  and  particularly  in  philosophical  literature,  than 
President  Hyde's  power  of  grasping,  reproducing  and  applying  the  inner 
and  true  spirit  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  past.  The  other  cause  is  his 
absolute  fairness.  While  keen  to  detect  the  evil  in  a  system,  he  is 
even  quicker  to  appreciate  the  good.  He  sees  that  the  Epicurean  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  while  "ungenerous",  was  "genial" ;  that  the  Stoic 
law  of  sclf-conirol,  while  "forbidding",  was  "strenuous";  that  the 
Platonic  plan  of  subordination,  while  "ascetic",  was  "sublime";  that  the 
Aristotelian  sense  of  proportion,  while  "uninspiring",  was  "practical"; 
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and  tfaat  the  Christian  spirit  of  love  was  *^roadat  and  deepest  of  them 
all",  not  because  it  set  any  of  them  aside,  but  because  it  appropriated 
what  is  best  in  each  one  of  them  and  supplied  that  motive  power 
which  no  one  of  them  sin^f,  nor  all  of  them  together,  could  famish. 

Tlie  last  chapter,  that  on  the  Christian  spirit  of  love.  is.  of  course, 
the  most  important.  It  discusses  in  a  striking  and  Tcry  original  way, 
mainly  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  "Sermon  on  the  Motmt",  "The 
Teaching  of  Love".  **The  Fulfilment  of  Law  through  Love",  "The 
Counterfeits  of  Love".  "The  Wholehcartedness  of  Love".  "The  Culti- 
vation of  Love",  "The  Blessedness  of  Love"  and  "The  Suprcmac>*  of 
Love".  It  finds  the  reason  for  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  not  in 
any  formal  difference  from  Aristotle's  teaching  that  in  the  wise  and 
brave  prosecution  of  a  noble  end  is  to  be  found  the  true  meaning  of 
life,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  end  at  which  the  Christian  aims  is  so 
much  higher  and  the  fortitude  demanded  by  it  is  so  much  deeper  than 
even  the  noblest  teaching  of  the  greatest  Greeks  could  conceive.  "Over 
against  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  opporttmity.  leisure,  training  and  in- 
telligence. Jesus  sets  the  wide  democracy  of  virtue,  service,  love." 
His  religion,  therefore,  must  be  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"; 
it  is  the  religion  of  love;  and  love  is  "the  greatest  thing  in  the  world**. 

Thus  far  we  can  follow,  and  we  delight  to  follow,  the  great  teacher 
whose  splendid  book  we  would  heartily  commend  to  all.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  exposition  seems  to  us  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  pertin- 
ence of  his  application.  And  yet  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  own  con- 
victions, did  wc  conclude  this  re\"icw  without  adding  that,  to  our 
mind,  our  author  tends  to  misconceive  the  relation  of  love  to  truth. 
Love  does  not  determine  truth,  but  it  should  itself  be  according  to 
truth.  Orthodoxy  may  be  loveless,  but  Christian  love  must  be  ortho- 
dox. As  Francis  Bowen  taught  "feeling  must  always  justify  itself 
to  some  idea."  Hence,  for  example,  creeds  are  more  important  than 
President  Hyde  would  seem  to  allow.  It  is  in  the  truth  which  they 
define  and  guard  that  Christian  love  is  rooted ;  and  were  they  to  pass, 
or  in  their  essentials  be  modified.  Christian  love,  while  it  would  for 
a  time  continue,  would  begin  to  starve  and  at  last  would  die.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  we  note  the  only  defect  in  this  very  able  and  useful 
volume.  It  does  not  emphasize  sufficiently  the  dependence  of  the  heart 
on  the  head. 

Princeton.  William   Brenton  Gxeeke,  Jr. 
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Edited  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D..  LL.D.  with  the  Sole 
Assistance,  after  Volume  VI,  of  George  William  Gilmore,  M,A., 
and  a  Corps  of  Department  Editors.  Volume  X.  Reusch — Son  of 
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According  to  the  statistics  given  by  the  publishers,  this  volume  treats 
of  695  topics,  with  164  collaborators.  To  a  greater  extent  than  most  of 
the  other  volumes,  even,  it  consists  of  relatively  short  articles,  bio- 
graphical and  historical.  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  sets  open  a 
remarkably  large  mimbcr  of  doors  for  seeking  information  on  topics 
not  treated  in  other  books  of  reference,  but  likely  to  present  themselves 
to  students  of  religious  subjects. 

The  volume  contains  no  ver^^  important  or  extended  biblical  articles. 
Some  topics  of  this  class  arc  treated  by  reference  only,  and  others  in 
brief  articles — for  example,  Samson,  Samuel,  Saul,  Solomon,  Son  of 
God. 

The  articles  which  extend  to  nineteen  columns  or  more  arc  those  on 
Revivals  of  Religion.  Roman  Catholics,  Sacred  Mustc,  Scholasticism, 
Christian  Science,  Social  Service  of  the  Church.  The  article  on  Revi- 
vals is  by  five  different  writers.  It  brings  the  subject  up  to  date,  men- 
tioning the  Chapman  campaign  of  1910-1911.  It  describes  the  Welsh 
revivals  of  1904-1906,  including  the  remarkable  phenomena  connected 
with  them.  At  least  one  of  the  writers  docs  not  share  in  the  idea  that 
revivals  have  now  become  decadent.  He  says :  "  The  period  of  Mills, 
Torrey,  and  Chapman  has  been  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of 
revivals  in  American  Christianity."  The  article  on  Roman  Catholics 
is  mainly  narrative  or  descriptive.  Roman  Catholicism  in  America 
being  made  especially  prominent.  Such  matters  as  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  church  arc  treated  mainly  by  references.  The  supplementary 
article  on  Eucharistic  Congresses  includes  the  congress  at  Montreal  in 
the  autumn  of  1910.  Of  the  three  writers  on  Christian  Science,  the 
first  presents  a  view  approved  by  Mrs.  Eddy;  the  second  claims  to  pre- 
sent a  judicial  estimate;  the  third  criticises.  The  article  as  a  whole 
will  give  one  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  subject,  and  the  appended  bibli- 
ographical list  wilt  tell  him  where  to  find  the  apparatus  for  more  ex- 
tended study.  Perhaps  it  is  a  wrong  sense  of  proportion  which  de- 
votes nearly  nineteen  columns  to  Christian  Science,  and  only  two  and 
a  half  to  the  Salvation  Array.  The  article  on  Social  Service  presents 
a  history  of  Church  philanthropies  from  the  beginning,  with  especial 
attention  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 

Especially  instructive  to  Protestants  should  be  the  Roman  Catholic 
contributions  to  these  articles  on  Revivals  and  on  Roman  Catholics. 
In  a  revival  among  Protestants  the  immediate  aim  has  commonly  been 
to  lead  people  to  decisions  which  shall  directly  result  in  a  lasting  re- 
ligious experience.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  the  immediate  aim 
is  rather  "  to  bring  the  people  into  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  precepts  ", 
so  that  the  "  lasting  fruits  "  may  be  produced  as  the  result  of  influences 
thus  brought  to  bear.  In  this,  possibly,  each  might  learn  something 
from  the  other. 

Dr.  Driscoll,  in  his  supplementary  articles,  defines  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic position  in  regard  to  parochial  schools,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.    His  definition 
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is  courteous  and  lucid  and  uncompromising.  Who  can  deny  the  princi- 
pie  he  affirms  to  the  effect  that  "the  element  of  religious  instruction 
and  influence"  is  "an  essential  factor  in  the  training  of  youth"?  Who 
will  deny  what  he  says  as  to  the  "  stil!  greater  importance  "  of  a  **  re- 
ligious atmosphere "  "  tending  to  foster  love  and  reverence  for  the 
Church  and  all  things  pertaining  thereto"?  Do  not  the  facts  in  every 
American  city  demonstrate  the  truth  of  what  he  says  concerning  the 
*'  practical  impossibility  "  of  securing  these  conditions  in  a  school  unless 
the  school  is  dominated  by  a  somewhat  homogeneous  religious  belief? 
We  Protestants  have  unloaded  our  burden  of  school  education  on  the 
state.  Our  Roman  Catholic  friends  have  heroically  carried  theirs,  and 
are  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  self-sacrifice.  There  are  things 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  our  course  as  differing  from  theirs.  Without  dis- 
cussing this  question,  however,  let  us  note  that  no  more  important 
problem  presents  itself  to  us  Protestants  than  that  of  securing  for  our 
children  that  "  religious  instruction  and  influence  ",  that  "  religious  at- 
mosphere .  .  .  tending  to  foster  love  and  reverence  for  the  Church", 
which  their  grandparents  found  in  the  schooU  they  attended. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  all  the  sweetness  and  light  which  Dr. 
McCarthy  attributes  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  ante-Protestant  English 
and  others,  in  the  part  they  took  in  early  American  history  and  in  the 
founding  of  American  institutions*  this  at  least  is  true:  that  it  is 
laudable  for  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  to  busy  themselves  in  look- 
ing up  their  history;  that  it  is  natural  for  them  to  interpret  that  history 
favorably,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view  as  American  citizens, 
and  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  taking  pride  in  it.  They  are  doing  this. 
and  doing  it  effectively,  and  they  deserve  to  be  commended  for  it.  They 
have  schools  through  which  to  propagate  their  view,  and  bright,  attrac- 
tive authors  who  are  infusing  it  into  current  literature.  They  are 
covering  the  country  with  monuments  to  early  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries and  explorers.  Meanwhile  we  Protestants  are  indifferent  to 
our  early  American  forefathers.  We  have  no  schools  in  which  we  can 
give  instruction  concerning  them  without  first  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tively religious  factors  that  made  them  what  they  were.  We  leave 
them  to  be  written  up  mainly  by  men  and  women  who  are  agnostic  in 
regard  to  the  truths  which  were  most  potent  in  the  minds  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Friends  and  the  others  who  came  early 
to  our  shores.  Wc  have  ourselves  to  thank  for  it  if  the  common  opin- 
ion of  the  next  American  generation  shall  be  that  most  of  the  early 
heroisms  of  the  country  were  the  deeds  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
our  distinctively  American  ideas  and  institutions  arc  really,  in  the 
main,  mostly  of  Roman  Catholic  origin.  Our  friends  do  not  need  to 
make  any  misstatements  in  order  to  make  this  impression.  All  that 
they  need  to  do  is  to  set  forth  in  the  light  what  is  fine  in  their  history, 
while  we  continue  to  treat  ours  with  neglect,  leaving  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  persons  who  arc  out  of  sympathy  with  it. 

More  useful  than  even  these  longest  articles  may  be  some  of  those 
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that  are  briefer.  You  wish  to  look  up  the  subject  of  Socialism,  for 
example.  You  might  do  worse  than  to  begin  by  reading  with  caxe 
the  nine  columns  of  the  article  on  that  subject,  and  then,  from  the 
appended  bibliography,  selecting  for  further  study  such  works  as  seem 
to  you  most  desirable,  or  such  as  are  accessible.  In  such  a  case  you  of 
course  understand  that  the  statements  of  the  article  are  not  to  be 
received  at  once  as  the  final  truth  in  the  matter,  being  in  part  only  the 
opinion  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  What  the  article  will  do  for 
you  will  be  to  give  you  a  general  conception  of  the  ideas  that  are 
prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  thus  help  you  to  know  what  to  look 
after  in  the  way  of  further  materials  for  investigation. 

If  you  have  been  taught  that  the  American  churches  were  in  league 
with  the  slave  power,  and  that  the  opponents  of  slavery  before  our 
civil  war  were  mainly  saintly  and  persecuted  agnostics,  it  would  be 
wholesome  for  you  to  read  the  article  on  Slavery  in  the  New  SchafT- 
Herzog,  vnth  a  selection  from  the  bibliographical  list.  In  this  case 
you  would  do  well  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  facts  presented 
and  the  opinions  expressed.  If  you  will  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the 
jrticle  on  Secularization  it  may  set  your  mind  at  work  on  some 
hitherto  unconsidered  problems  connected  with  benevolent  giving  and 
church  hnance.    There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  this  kind. 


The  New  Schaff-Herzoc  Encyclopedia  of  Reugious  Knowledge. 
Volume  XI.    Son  of  Man — Tremellius.     Pages  xx,  504. 

It  contains,  the  publishers  say,  521  topics,  treated  by  244  collaborat- 
ors, The  articles  that  are  fifteen  columns  or  more  in  length  are  those 
on  Sun  and  Sim  Worship,  Sunday  Schools.  Switzerland,  Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism,  Syria,  Talmud,  Tractarianism,  and  the  series  on  Theologi- 
cal Education,  Theological  Libraries,  Theological  Science,  Theological 
Seminaries,  Theology  as  a  Science.  The  series  covers  about  140 
columns.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  American  matters.  Twenty-five 
theological  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  described. 
The  article  on  Theological  Seminaries  is  about  103  columns  long.  It 
mentions  ninety-six  seminaries  in  the  United  States,  and  gives  signed 
sketches  of  nearly  all  of  them.  These  signed  sketches  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  collaborators  in  the  volume  is  so  exceptionally 
large. 

The  article  on  Sunday  Schools,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Rice,  is  from  the  old 
Schaff-Herzog,  but  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  It  is  nearly  twenty- 
nine  columns  in  length,  and  brings  the  history  up  to  events  occurring 
in  1910.  It  is  a  particularly  satisfactory  presentation  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Rice  avoids  the  error  of  representing  the  adoption  of  the 
International  lessons  in  1874  as  a  crisis  in  the  history,  a  great  new 
departure;  but  he  does  not  make  distinct  the  fact  that  the  new  de- 
parture actually  began  a  few  years  earlier  than  1874.  with  the  sudden 
incoming  of  the  National  Uniform  lessons.  Already  fully  developed 
was  the  movement  which  became  international  mainly  by  the  process  of 
prefixing  two  syllables  to  its  name. 
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Dr.  W.  J.  Beecher's  article  on  Temperance  is  reproduced  from  the 
old  Schaff-Hcrzog  under  the  new  title  Total  Abstinence.  It  is  abridged 
to  correspond  with  the  changed  title,  and  has  been  carefully  rewritten. 
The  article  thus  changed  still  advocates  voluntary  total  abstinence  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  struggle  against  the  drink  evil,  and  as 
a  Christian  duty  in  the  conditions  ncnv  prevailing,  however  the  case  may 
have  been  in  earlier  centuries. 

Notable  in  the  successive  volumes  of  this  Encyclopedia  is  the  series 
of  articles  on  human  cults,  prepared  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Gilmore.  Among 
the  articles  of  this  type  in  the  lenlh  and  eleventh  volumes  are  those 
on  Serpent  Worship,  Stars,  Sun  and  Sun  Worship,  Superstition,  Tam- 
muz-Adonis.  Quite  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  whether  one  agrees 
with  Dr.  Gilmore  in  his  opinions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  articles 
will  some  time  be  put  together,  and  published  as  a  volume. 

The  biblical  articles  are  not  very  numerous  or  important.  Most  of 
them  are  relatively  conservative,  though  honeycombed  everywhere  with 
the  assumption  that  biblical  statements  of  fact  arc  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

The  article  on  the  Great  Synagogue,  by  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as 
H.  L.  Strack.  starts  from  the  traditions  which  modern  writers  have 
drawn  from  Elias  Levita  (A.  D.  1472-1540).  This  is  the  view  which 
Strack  presents,  and  on  which  he  bases  his  estimates.  Even  on  this 
basis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  "  that  while  the  Great  Synagogue  can 
not  be  established  as  historical,  yet  the  activities  attributed  to  it  were 
in  actual  operation  through  some  medium  then  authoritative,  and  it  is 
upon  these  activities  that  the  tradition  cited  was  in  fact  based."  In 
fact,  the  really  old  traditions  speak  of  "the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue"; speak  of  them  not  as  an  organization,  but  as  a  succession; 
not  as  established  by  Ezra,  but  as  including  Daniel  and  his  companions; 
speak  of  them  as  working  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  aggre- 
gate, but  never  as  "  establishing  the  canon  " ;  speak  of  Ezra  as  the 
representative  man  in  the  succession,  but  not  as  its  founder;  give  much 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  Old  Testament  aggregate  in  the  last 
stages  of  its  production,  but  none  as  to  its  being  invested  with  eccles- 
iastical authority. 

The  first  of  the  articles  on  Sunday  is  by  Zocklcr.  It  is  mainly  histori- 
cal. The  author  manifests  respect  for  the  Sunday  of  rest  and  worship, 
though  he  minimizes  at  every  point  the  historical  evidence  in  its  favor. 
The  supplementary  article,  by  General  Ralph  E.  Prime,  is  a  remarkably 
thorough  and  compact  presentation  of  the  facts,  in  particular  of  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  Sunday  legislation,  by  a  man  who  has  convictions 
concerning  the  Simday  of  rest  and  worship  as  a  Christian  institution. 

A  particularly  excellent  model  for  book-of-reference  work  is  the 
article  on  Stichometry,  by  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris.  The  thorough- 
ness of  his  mastery  of  his  intricate  subject  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
reduce  it  to  simple  terms,  and  to  make  his  presentation  of  it  lucid  and 
intelligible. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes,  both  in  workmanship  and  in  adapt- 
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cdncss   for  use,  maintain  the  high  standard  set  up  in  the  preceding 
volumes. 
Auburn.  Wilus  J.  Beecher, 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Truth  of  Reugiox.    By  Rudolph  Eucken,  Awarded  Nobel  Prize 

1908,  Senior  Professor  of   Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

Translated  by  W.  Tudor  Jones,  Ph.D.  (Jena).    8vo;  pp.  xiv.  622. 

New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

lOll.  Price  $3.50. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  translation  of  a  work  which, 
though  not  without  "peculiar  difficulties"  as  regards  both  method 
and  style,  has  already  been  widely  read  and  has  produced  a  profound 
impression.  To  quote  the  author's  admirable  "Preface  for  the  English 
Edition",  "it  does  not  pretend  to  present  a  system  of  religious  phil- 
osophy; but,  in  the  midst  of  the  present-day  controversy  over  religion, 
the  most  important  task  seems  to  be  to  present  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  the  solid  nucleus  of  religion,  and,  along  with  this  to  show 
its  main  rights.  In  the  conviction  of  the  author,  religion  is  able  to 
attain  a  secure  position  and  an  effective  influence  only  when  it  is 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  life  and  not  upon  a  particular  so-called 
faculty  of  the  soul,  be  it  intellect,  feeling,  or  will.  It  behooves  us,  there- 
fore,  to  possess  a  plan  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  inquire 
whether  life  as  a  whole  turns  out  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  Higher 
Power,  and,  hence,  to  lead  to  religion.  The  primary  condition  of  this 
is  the  consideration  that  human  life  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  nature,  but 
that  a  new  stage  of  reality  reveals  itself  in  it.  Such  a  revelation  is 
actually  present  in  the  Spiritual  Life;  and  we  are  not  able  to  gprasp 
sufficiently  this  fact  or  to  understand  its  effects  without  recognizing 
that  the  Spiritual  Life  is  a  Whole,  and  that  it  is  present  with  elevating 
energy  as  a  Whole  in  man.  In  pursuing  this  path  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  universal  life — a  cosmic  depth — is  embedded  in  the 
Spiritual  Life.  It  is  ondy  as  a  revelation  of  such  a  nature  of  life  that 
spiritual  crcativcncss,  art  and  science,  morality  and  right  can  develop 
themselves  and  transform  man.  If,  therefore,  all  genuine  Spiritual 
Life  is  the  effect  of  a  Higher  Power,  religion  is  embedded  in  it. 
The  great  spiritual  leaders  of  the  race  were  clearly  conscious  of 
such  a  fact.  But  a  religion  of  such  spiritual  activity  is  still  of  a  very 
indefinite  nature,  and  receives  a  distinctive  character,  first  of  all,  from 
the  fact  that,  throughout  a  grave  upheaval,  in  a  conquest  over  suffer- 
ing and  wrong,  a  further  stage  of  life — itself  a  kingdom  of  Divine 
Love — is  unlocked.  Herewith  religion  becomes  for  the  first  time  an 
autonomous  province  of  life:  herewith  it  brings  forth  a  new  and  unique 
life. 

"But  Characteristic  and  L^niversal  Religion — in  the  sense  the  terms  are 
used  in  this  work — must  remain  in  living  relationship  and  mutually 
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furtbcr  one  another,  for  thus  alone  can  the  whole  of  religion  shape 
itself  into  greatness  and  thus  fortify  and  raise  not  only  individuals  but 
the  whole  of  humanity.  This  fundamental  conception  tests  and  meas* 
urcs  the  historical  religions  especially  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  shape  the  life  of  humanity,  and  according  to  what  they 
arc  able  to  achieve  for  the  moral  elevation  of  human  nature.  Here  the 
conception  decides  resolutely  for  Christianity  as  the  sumnrit  of  all 
religions;  but  simultaneously  it  demands,  in  view  of  the  situation  of 
the  present  day,  that  Christianity  be  more  forcibly  referred  back  to 
its  essential  vital  content  and  he  given  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
form,  ami  be  freed  from  whatever  is  no  more  alive  in  it  but  is  a  mere 
heritage  of  past  times. 

*'The  Eternal  and  Divine  in  Christianity  is  the  depth  of  life  which  is 
unlocked  in  it  It  has  become  necessary  to  differentiate  more  clearly  the 
Eternal  and  EHvinc  from  the  transient  and  the  human  which  have  lO 
intimately  mixed  up  with  it  in  divers  forms.  It  is  only  a  conception 
of  religion  which  binds  freedom  and  depth  with  one  another,  and  which 
heightens  freedom  through  depth  and  depth  through  freedom  that 
will  be  able  to  overcome  the  storms  of  the  present." 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  that  this  elaborate  work  has,  in  its 
original  form,  been  Ijefore  the  public,  and  especially  in  view  of  th« 
abundant  and  adequate  discussion  which  it  has  already  called  forth. 
it  would,  perhaps,  even  if  we  could  afford  the  space,  be  unnecessary  to 
subject  it  to  that  extended  and  thorough  criticism  which  otherwise  it 
would  demand.  We  may  simply  in  passing  point  out  the  significance 
and  a  conspicuous  mistake  of  this  position  in  general. 

}.  It  repudiates  as  untrue  and  unessential  the  historical  and  the 
dogmatic  elcmenls  of  Christianity.  Thus,  for  example,  though  our 
autlior  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  constituted  "not  only  the  basis  of  the  conviction  of  the  Apostles, 
but  has  remained  a  portion  of  the  teaching  of  the  church  up  to  the 
present  day,"  he  would  set  it  aside  as  meaning  an  "overthrow  of  the 
total  order  of  nature."  He  regards  the  doctrine  of  "salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ"  as  "preserving  a  sacramental  mode  and  as  one 
with  "the  magic  of  Catholicism".  He  denies  the  divine  human  per- 
sonality of  our  Lord  as  involving  a  contradiction  which  is  in  reality 
irreconcilable.  God  did  not  come  into  a  unique  union  with  man  in 
Christ,  but  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  incarnation  it  is  in  the  race.  "The 
traditional  idea  of  mediation"  must  also  be  rejected.  In  a  word,  the 
atonement  is  repudiated;  neither  God  nor  man  needs  a  mediator;  to 
admit  one  is  to  supplant  God  just  as  "Romanism  puts  Mary  in  the  place 
of  Christ".  But  enough.  It  must  be  evident  that  if,  as  our  author 
claims,  he  has  proved  Christianity  to  be  "the  summit  of  all  religions", 
"the  absolute  religion",  he  has  proved  even  more  conclusively  that  his 
Christianity  is  anjrthing  and  everything  else  than  the  Christianity  of 
Christ. 

2.  The  mistake  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  Professor  Euck- 
en's  contempt  of  history,  or  rather  of  what  he  calls  "enervating  histor- 
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ism'*.  He  would  give  history  "its  right  place",  but  he  does  not  find  that 
place  ill  religion.  To  admit  it  into  religion  is  to  put  "knowledge  for 
life".  Hence,  his  rejection  of  the  dogmatic  as  well  as  of  the  historical 
clement  in  Christianity.  Us  dogmas  are  only  the  interpretations  of 
alleged  historical  occurrences;  they  depend  on  these;  they  grow  out  of 
these;  they  arc  determined  by  these.  In  short,  our  author's  position 
with  regard  to  history  would  seem  to  be  tluit  of  Lessing.  "Accidental 
truths  of  history  can  never  become  tlie  proof  of  necessary  truths  of 
reason."  That  is.  a  supernatural  and,  therefore,  historical  and  special 
revelation  could  not  be  accepted,  if  it  conflicted  with  the  intentions 
and  conclusions  of  our  own  reason;  and  yet  if  it  merely  agreed  with 
them,  it  would  be  superfluous.  This  dilemma  would  be  as  fatal  as 
Lessing  regarded  it  and  so  our  author,  doubtless,  would  regard  it, 
were  it  not  unreal.  It  is  not  true  that  what  does  not  merely  agree 
with  reason  must  conflict  with  it.  There  is  a  sphere  of  truth  which, 
while  it  does  not  conflict  with  our  reason,  does  go  far  beyond  it;  and 
this  is.  as  it  must  be,  the  sphere  of  supernatural  and  historical  revel- 
ation. Unless  there  were  such  a  sphere  of  truth,  man's  mind  would  be 
"the  measure  of  all  things".  In  a  word,  the  Supernatural  would  be 
compassed  by  that  which  by  its  very  nature  necessarily  presupposes 
the  Supernatural.  Thus  Lessing's  "broad  ditch",  and,  we  presume, 
Eucken's,  is  an  absurdity.  To  see  it,  we  must  stultify  ourselves. 
Princeton.  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene.  Jil 

Miracle  and  the  Christian  Reugion.  By  Honorable  F.  J.  Lamb, 
Madison,  Wis.     8vo ;  pp.  26.     Keprint  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

This  reprint  is  by  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  "  Miracle  and 
Science ",  which  was  mttst  favorably  criticized  in  the  January  number 
of  this  review  for  1910  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  treated  that  has  appeared  for 
many  a  day. 

Nor  is  this  last  paper  by  Judge  Lamb  a  whit  inferior.  It  is  an 
answer  to  "Religion  and  Miracle"  by  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston;  and  it  eflFeciually  disposes  of  his 
contention  that  "the  Christian  religion  is  independent  of  miracles".  It 
shows,  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  Chnstianity,  if  a  supernatural 
revelation,  must  be  supported  by  coordinate,  i.  e..  by  supernatural  or 
miraculous  evidence;  that  such  is  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself;  that 
He  is  both  "  the  paramount  witness  "  and  transcendantly  more  than  a 
witness;  that  his  testimony  confutes  "the  false  claim  that  the  func- 
tion of  miracle  as  divine  voucher  terminates  when  its  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  accomplished:  and  that  disregard  of  the  miracles  is  in 
Christ's  view  sin.  This  is  very  far  from  being  an  analysis  or  even  a 
summary  of  Judge  Lamb's  paper.  We  have  simply  indicated  some  of 
his  more  important  contentions  and  conclusions. 

Princetou.  William  Brenton  Greenx,  Jr. 

AtTTHORiTv:  The  Function  of  Authority  in  Life  ajjd  Its  Relation 
TO  Legalism  in  Ethics  ajcd  Reugion.    By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huiztnga, 
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Author  of  "  Belief  in  a  Personal  God  ",  "  The  American  Philosophy 
Pragmatism  '*,  "  The  Authority  of  Might  and  Right ",  etc.    Boston : 
Sherman,  French  and  Company,    igii.     Pp.  270.    $2.25  net. 
Mr.  Huizinga  is  coming  to  be  known  a^  a  thinker  of  evangelical  con- 
victions who  writes  in  an  easy  style  and  with  gleanings  from  a  wide 
range  of  reading  upon  topics  in  religious  philosophy.     His  latest  vol- 
ume, inscribed  to  Dr.  Francis  I-.  Patton.  is,  we  judge,  his  most  ajnbi- 
tious.  and  is  upon  a  theme  which  recent  discussion  has  brought  into 
prominence. 

Luther,  in  rejecting  the  authorit>-  of  Pope  and  Church,  acknowledged 
his  allegiance  to  that  of  conscience  and  the  Word  of  God.  He  is  often 
said  to  luve  substituted  an  infallible  book  for  an  infallible  church,  and 
the  phrase  "liberty  of  conscience"  is  thought  lo  indicate  a  rejection 
of  all  objective  authority.  In  opposition  to  current  tendencies  our 
author  believes  that  "  there  is  no  inquiry  more  momentous,  more 
fraught  with  influences  that  bear  directly  upon  our  ethical  life  than  that 
which  seeks  to  place  before  us  in  authority  a  reliable,  regulative  stand* 
ard  for  conduct."  Sympathizing  with  the  revolt  from  political  or 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  or  intellectual  bondage,  he  believes  that  the  re- 
jection of  all  externa!  authority  in  morals  and  religion  is  an  unhealthy 
symptom  of  our  age,  and  is  not  untingcd  with  the  desire  for  a  land  of 
moral  indifference,  "somewhere  cast  of  Suez",  where  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  not  in  force. 

The  recognition  of  an  ultimate  authority,  Mr.  Huizinga  thinks,  is  an 
act  of  faith :  credentials  caimot  be  asked  for,  or  there  would  be  a 
regressus  ad  infinitum.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  defended  as  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God;  and  subjective  needs  and  desires,  which 
may  change  with  circumstances,  are  said  to  supply  no  safe  or  adequate 
norm  of  conduct.  Of  legal  codes  he  writes:  "  l-egalism  functions  in- 
strumentality in  the  moral  life  of  man.  Accumulated,  congealed  mor- 
ality, objectified  deposits  from  the  most  varicRatcd  single  sources,  it  is 
the  historic  object-lesson  by  which  man  learns  to  discern  the  Authority 
of  all  authority."  Of  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  time 
and  the  timeless,  he  says :  "  The  intellect  may  not  solve  it,  but  faith 
sees  the  Eternal  in  fulness,  the  One  in  the  many,  the  Changeless  in  the 
changing,  tlie  Absolute  in  the  relative.  Such  authority  is  not  discovered, 
not  arrived  at  by  long  disquisition.  We  are  graciously  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Absolute  Ideal,  dissolving  all  legal  questions  or  vacillations 
by  the  assurance,  '  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  In  the  midst 
of  disintegrating,  unmoral  legalism,  which  becomes  skeptical  of  its 
sanctions,  we  confidently  appeal  to  this  revelation  of  Absolute  Truth, 
as  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  over  which  the  church  stands 
guardian !  " 

The  author's  favorite  method  is  to  find  the  text  of  his  discussion  in 
contemporary  writers,  such  as  James,  Sabbatier,  Forsyth,  Forrest, 
Eucken,  and  to  add  suggestive  comments  and  criticisms  of  his  own. 
The  index  of  authors  contains  205  names.  In  this  method  there  may 
be  a  sacrifice  of  systematic  arrangement,  but  the  anthor  makes  his 
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point  by  the  aptness  and  wealth  of  his  quotations,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  thoughtful  and  pertinent  comments.  There  is  a  brceziness  of 
style  in  the  book  which  carries  the  reader  forward,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  read  by  many  who  would  be  repelled  by  a  more  labored  and  pon- 
derous treatise. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


Alxxjf-mf.ine  Religionsgeschichte.  Von  Conhad  von  Orelll  Zweite 
Auflage  in  zwei  Uanden.  Bonn ;  A.  Marcus  &  E.  Webers  Verlag, 
1911. 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  three  parts  of  the 
first  volume  and  I  am  sorry  indeed,  that  I  have  only  a  part  of  the 
work  before  me.  But  if  it  is  true,  that  you  can  judge  ex  ungue  leonem, 
then  1  can  honestly  say,  that  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  one 
of  the  best  works  of  its  kind.  In  some  respects  Chantepie  dc  la 
Saussaye's  great  work  may  be  superior  to  it,  but  in  other  respects  von 
Orelli's  work  has  qualities,  which  commend  it  to  many  classes  of  read- 
ers. First  of  all,  la  Saussaye's  work  is  a  collection  of  essays  by  several 
authors,  von  OrelU's  work  promises  to  be  a]l  his  own  from  beginning  to 
end.  Secondly,  although  it  is  strictly  a  scientific  work,  based  on  the 
study  of  the  sources — and  the  learned  author  has  done  a  stupendous 
amount  of  reading — it  can  be  read  by  all  educated  people,  who  take  an 
interest  in  tlic  subject.  And,  las:  but  not  least,  it  is  written  in  a  gen- 
uinely Christian  spirit.  The  author  is  a  modem  man,  but  he  is  not 
carried  away  by  the  radicalism  of  the  modem  tendency  of  our  age. 

No  wonder  that  the  first  edition  was  hailed  with  delight  and  that 
many  of  the  leading  religious  journals  rewarded  the  author  with  very 
favorable  criticism.  We  prognosticate  that  the  second  edition  will  be 
received  with  at  least  equal  favor.  That  it  is  now  published  in  two 
volumes  adds  to  its  acceptableness.  Two  handy  volumes  are  more 
agreeable  than  one  bulky  tome. 

In  his  introduction  Dr.  von  Orelli  speaks  about  religion  in  general, 
general  history  of  religion,  relation  of  the  general  history  of  religions 
to  Christian  Theology  and  the  history  of  this  branch  of  theologico- 
philosophical  science.  This  introduction  is  replete  with  general  infor- 
mation, contains  many  new  views  and  gives  solid  food  for  thought. 
The  paragraph  on  the  classification  of  religions  especially  deserves 
thorough  consideration. 

The  author  begins  his  survey  of  the  history  of  religions  with  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  Mongolian  peoples.  From  thence  he 
leads  us  to  the  Egyptians.  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  connecting  with 
these  peoples  the  Westem  Semites,  the  Syrians,  the  Canaanites,  also 
comparing  tlie  Jewish  religion  with  Christianity.  T  am  sorr>'  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  view  of  this  latter  part,  the  third  part 
of  the  first  volume  giving  only  a  part  of  the  discussion. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  a  history  of  religions  ought  to  start 
with  China.  It  is  true,  China  seems  to  have  the  oldest  records  of 
religious  development.    Babylonia  and  Assyria,  however,  are  tl»c  cradle 
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of  fcfaolBn^  tint  the  haaks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  hare  secc  the 
hrm.  developaeaC  of  rdigica  and  cslturc.  The  opinioa  gaias  groiod 
that  cren  the  Chinese  had  their  earliest  homes  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
true  the  Chinese  possess  the  most  ancient  docancnts.  bn  may  it  not 
be.  that  ther.  after  all,  are  not  of  such  an  historical  raluc  as  the2r  seeni 
to  be? 

In  his  dcscriptsoa  of  the  different  doetopwmU  of  Idndrcd  people, 
the  author  attempts  to  show  the  unity  in  the  diversity.  In  this  field; 
much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  sometimes  bewildering  to  behold  tbttj 
forest  on  account  of  the  many  trees.  But  patient  and  painstakinB 
will  bring  light  out  of  darkness.  Von  OrelH  does  a  great  deal  of 
in  dispelling  the  darkness.  That  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  chasing 
away  all  the  mists,  is  not  his  fault,  but  due  to  the  many  intricacies  of 
the  immense  subject  he  has  to  handle.  We  anxiously  look  for  tlie  re- 
maining parts  of  his  great  book. 

Holland.  Mich.  NicROLAS  M.  Stwte.vs, 

EssAi  SUB  UE  Cb&ikhisme  DC  Ch ^KB  Ar Mco  Laucabi  par  A.  L.  M. 
Nicolas  Consul  de  France  a  Tabris.  Paris  Librairie :  Paul  Geuthuer 
1910. 

Mr.  Xicolas,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Persia,  in  the  capacity 
of  French  Consul  intends  tn  describe  in  four  parts  the  life  and  work 
of  Cheikh  Ahmed  Lahcahi  and  to  trace  the  further  development  of  the 
movement  after  the  death  of  his  hero.  In  the  first  part,  which  is  the 
only  one  we  have  seen,  the  author  gives  us  a  brief  biography  of  Ahmed, 
while  he  has  reserved  for  the  second  and  third  parts  the  continuation 
of  a  history  of  the  sect  under  the  leadership  of  Ahmed's  successors, 
while  he  promises  to  give  in  the  last  part  la  science  de  Dieu  (the 
science  of  God)  presumably  a  dissertation  on  the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

Persia  is  the  land  of  many  religious  possibilities.  The  Shiites  of 
Persia  started  soon  after  the  formative  period  of  Mohammedanism  a 
secession  from  the  orthodox  Sunnites.  Since  that  time  one  secession 
followed  the  other  in  quick  succession.  Persia  is  an  argumentum  ad 
oculos  for  the  patent  fact  that  as  a  rule  one  secession  leads  to 
others,  Babism  and  Bahaism  are  among  the  newest  phases  of  Moham- 
medan dissent.  I  cannot  find  out  from  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Nicolas' 
cssai.  what  the  alleged  raison  d'  etre  of  Cheikhism  is.  This  probably 
will  be  made  clear,  when  the  author  will  describe  the  sdcnce  of  God. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  knieidoscopic  phases  of 
Mohammendanism  will  find  the  essai  of  Mr  Nicolas  very  useful 

Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  STtrrExs. 

The  M0SI.EU  World.  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Current  Event's,  IJlera- 
lure  and  Thought  among  Mohammedans,  and  the  Progress  of 
Christian  Missions  in  Moslem  Lands.  Editor :  Rev.  S.  M. 
Zwcmcr,  D.D.,   F.   R.  G.  S.  Vol.   I.  London.     Published   for  The 
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Nile  Mission  Press  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India. 

Berlin.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  India.  ($i.oo  yearly.) 

igii. 
The  publication  of  the  October  number  completes  the  first  volume  of 
this  new  review.  The  title-page  is  given  in  full,  because  it  is  informing. 
The  importance  of  having  a  t^rst  class  periodical  devoted  exclusively 
to  Christian  work  in  the  Moslem  world  is  evident,  considering  the  vast 
size  of  that  world  and  its  manifest  need  of  Christianity.  The  appear- 
ance of  The  Moslem  World  is  therefore  welcome  and  the  contents  of 
its  first  volume  are  an  earnest  of  much  usefulness.  It  has  been  pre- 
ceded in  other  languages  by  the  Revue  du  Monde  Musulman  and  Der 
Islam.  These,  however,  do  not  at  all  cover  the  same  ground  and  have 
not  the  same  end  in  view.  Their  purpose  is  specifically  scientific  and 
political.  The  conversion  of  the  Mohammendan  world  to  Christianity 
is  doubtless  the  hardest  task  that  confronts  the  Christian  Church,  and 
it  is  one  that  confronts  the  laborers  in  almost  every  mission  field  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica.  One  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  maintains 
that  **ls!am  is  not  a  stepping-stone  towards  Christianity."  It  certainly 
has  never  proved  such.  The  difficulty,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  task  has  hitherto  limited  the  attempts  of  the  Church  toward  this  end. 
The  Moslem  World  will  quicken  interest  and  develop  intelligence 
with  regard  to  this  undertaking  The  articles  in  Vol.  I  have  a 
very  wide  range,  yet  all  bear  distinctly  on  the  one  great  theme.  It  is 
fortunate  in  its  contributors,  among  whom  are  many  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  the  sphere  of  missionary  endeavor.  There  are  articles 
by  Marshall  Broomhall,  of  London.  Dr.  Julius  Richter,  of  Germany, 
Dr.  C.  R  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  T  Gairdncr,  of  Cairo,  Dr. 
Fr.  Buhl,  of  Copenhagen  and  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.  of  Bedford,  England, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Zwemcr,  the  editor,  and  others,  who  may  be  called 
specialists  in  missions.  There  are  adequate  hook  renews  and  items  of 
missionary  news  in  each  number,  and  a  good  index  for  the  volumes. 
One  small  suggestion,  of  a  mechanical  sort,  may  be  made.  The  title- 
page  of  the  completed  volume  should  have  on  it:  Volume  I  and  the 
year,  191 1.  The  Moslem  World  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Christian  missions. 
Princeton.  Josepu  H.  Dulles. 


ReKDICONTI    DELLA     ReALE     ACCADEMIA    DEI     LlVCEI,    ClASSE    01     SCtENZB 

MoK.^Li,  Storiche  e  FiLOLoaitUE.  Serie  Quinta.  Vol.  XIX.  Fasc.  5-6. 

Roma.  1910. 
This  number  of  the  Rendiconti  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lan- 
cei  contains,  among  other  articles,  a  brief  note  on  the  fundamental 
allegory  of  Dante's  Purgatory  and  some  extended  observations  on 
(wo  sepulchral  monuments  that  throw  light  upon  the  study  of  the  pre- 
Roman  civiUzation  of  Bologna.  But  the  most  important  contribution 
is  a  long  (74  pages)  and  able  essay  by  Phillippo  Masci,  professor  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  University  of  Naples,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  Naples.    His 
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subject  is  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  its  more  recent  phases.  He 
treats  his  theme  under  two  heads,  Religion  and  Knowledge,  and  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy,  with  a  fuller  and  more  thorough  discussion  of 
the  former,  as  involving  the  conflict  of  science  and  religion.  After 
dealing  with  the  essential  content  of  religious  knowledge,  he  takes 
up  his  special  theme :  the  possible  modes  of  settling  the  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  science.  He  finds  seven  of  these,  i.  The  elimina- 
tion of  all  purely  scientific  or  metaphysical  elements  from  religion,  as 
seen  in  Ritschl  and  others.  2.  Making  faith  the  common  foundation  of 
both  religion  and  science.  3.  The  separation  of  the  domains  of  religion 
and  science,  limiting  the  sphere  of  science  and  showing  that  religious 
truths  are  of  a  distinct  order,  and  chat  in  their  own  sphere  they  cannot 
be  contradicted  by  the  demonstrations  of  science.  4.  As  an  example  of 
this  mode  the  author  cites  the  specific  nature  of  religious  experience,  as 
propounded  by  William  James.  5.  He  finds  a  fifth  mode  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  action,  pragmatism.  6.  The  sixth  regards  religion  as  a  form  of 
life,  following  Pascal.  Religion  is  necessarily  founded  on  the  superna- 
tural, but  this  necessity  is  neither  logical  nor  causal,  but  vital.  ;.  The 
last  mode  of  reconciliation  views  religion  as  a  striving  of  the  spirit 
after  persistence  in  being,  as  indicated  in  Boutroux's  recent  book, 
Science  and  Religion.  Under  the  second  main  head :  Religion  and 
Philosophy,  Prof.  Masci  treats  of  the  utlimate  ideas  of  these  two,  of  the 
philosophical  interpretation  of  religion,  the  conditions  of  the  legitimacy 
of  this  interpretation,  and  the  substantial  harmony  of  religion  with  a 
spiritualistic  philosophy,  and  concludes  with  affirming  the  irreducibility 
of  religion  to  a  philosophy  as  the  typical  expression  of  the  antithesis 
between  realism  and  idealism. 
PrinceioHr  Joseph  H.  Dvuju. 

Seekers  Aftes  Soul.  By  John  O.  Knott,  Ph.D.    Boston,     Sherman, 

French  &  Company,  1911.     Price,  $1.20  net. 

Dr.  Knott  has  given  us  a  series  of  short  studies  of  some  of  the 
greatest  philosophical  minds,  especially  as  they  appear  to  be  champions 
of  the  Soul  against  Matter.  He  therefore  names  his  work,  "Seekers 
After  Soul".  The  chapter  on  the  "Persistence  of  Ideas'*  is  "the  essence 
of  a  thesis  '  which  the  author  presented  when  receiving  his  doctors* 
degree.  The  other  chapters  were  later  added.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  articles  on  Plato,  Kant  and  Hegel  contain  very  much  matter  com- 
mon to  all  works  on  philosophy.  They  are  elementary  and  not  of  a 
peculiar  interest  as  they  contain  nothing  especially  new.  The  chapters 
on  Job  and  Browning  show  the  most  sympathetic  treatment  and  are 
stimulating.  Dr.  Knott  traces  in  the  "Persistence  of  Ideas"  the  power 
of  certain  concepts  to  continually  recur  in  the  pliilosophical  thinking  of 
mankind.  He  shows  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  philosophy  how 
the  thoughts  that  appeared  in  their  germinal  form  in  ancient  Greece 
later  grew  and  developed  Into  our  modern  systems.  He  explains  this 
persistence  ami  »frowth  by  the  action  of  God's  Spirit.    "Accepting  this 
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Spirit  in  the  world,  I  can  understand  how  truth  begins  in  obscure  hints 
and  progresses  to  clearness  and  sharply  defined  outline.  I  can  see  how 
truth  under  such  a  Spirit's  leading  will  be  more  and  more  puriiied, 
till  practically  all  the  dross  will  be  gone.  .  .  .  The  Spirit's  presence  in 
the  world  and  in  roan  makes  clear  the  struggle  to  make  actual  in  life 
the  id^s  which  the  Spirit  inspires.  The  Spirit  becomes  personal  in 
Christ.  .  .  .  Finally  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  man  makes  clear 
why  the  fundamental  ideas  which  arc  unscparably  connected  with  the 
actuality  and  presence  of  this  Spirit  in  man — such  as  God,  Immortality? 
and  Right  Living — will  not  down,  but,  though  ignored  or  suppressed 
in  one  age,  or  by  certain  of  the  race,  break  forth  in  some  form  of  ex- 
pression in  another.  .  .  .  These  ideas  will  persist  as  long  as  man  lives 
on  this  planet,  and  their  significance  will  be  fully  seen  when  "man 
shall  know  as  he  is  known.'' 
Cranford,  jV.  /.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 

Are  You  a  Doodlebug^.  A  Treatise  Upon  Economics,  Philosophy  and 

Religion,  by  A.  G.  Millex,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Unless  you  arc  a  socialist  and  believe  that  the  government  can 
guarantee  every  man  happiness  and  a  competence,  this  author  will 
class  you  as  a  Doodlebug.  If  you  have  the  temerity  to  believe  in 
individual  immortality  or  in  an  omnipotent  God,  you  should  acknowl* 
edge  that  your  place  is  with  those  who  will  not  think  or  know. 

Mr,  Miller's  treatise  seems  to  be  based  on  a  synthesis  of  the  weakest 
portions  of  several  systems  of  philosophy  and  while  cleverly  written 
can  serve  no  purpose  except  possibly  that  which  the  author  seems  to 
intend,  for  the  eight  page  "Treatise"  ends  thus:  "If  you  care  to  look 
further  into  the  views  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet,  write." 

Cranford.  N.  J.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

RcAsoNABLC  BiBLicAL  CRITICISM.     By  Wilus  J.  Beecber.  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew   Language   and   Literature,   Auburn    Seminary, 
1871-1908;  .\uthor  of  "Father  Tompkins  and  His  Bibles",  "The 
Prophets  and  the  Promise  ",  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning 
the  Future  Life".  "Dated  Events  of  the  Old  Testament",  etc. 
Philadelphia;    The  Sunday  School  Times  Company,  [iQii].     Pp. 
xvij.  335- 
It  is  frequently  said  that  there  is  a  need  of  popular  books,  based  on 
thorough   scholarship,   that   deal   in   a   conservative   manner  with   cur- 
rent   discussions    regarding    the    Scriptures.      Here    is    such    a    book. 
Read  it.     It  is  an  attempt,  as  the  distinguished  author  modestly  styles 
his  work,  to  meet  "  the  need  of  so  setting  forth  the  orthodox  ideas  that 
they  shall  appeal  to  the  thinking  of  the  present  generation,  and  shall 
make  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  live  study".    The  book  is  not  too  large 
for  even   the  busy  layman.     It  is  not   hard   to  understand,   for  its 
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author  has  avoided  technical  words  and  used  the  ordinary  speech  of 
the  respectable  man  in  the  street.  Perhaps  to  some  the  words  agnos- 
ticism and  cryptoagnosticiscn  on  the  opening  pages  will  seem  for- 
bidding. But  none  needs  to  fear.  The  author  explains  them.  Nor 
does  the  book  confuse  the  mind  by  the  discussion  of  intricate  details; 
it  treats  only  of  fundamental  matters.  And  the  author  allows  his 
readers  freedom  of  opinion,  and  shows  a  generous  hospitahty  to 
widely  varying  views.  He  justly  expects  of  the  biblical  critic  that  he 
base  his  opinion  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  free  his 
mind  from  the  "  filling  in "  to  which  tlie  Scripture  narrative  has 
been  subjected  by  the  story  teller  and  the  fault  finder,  and  give  frank 
and  fair  treatment  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  He  does  not  ask 
you  to  agree  with  him  in  every  conclusion,  because  some  of  them  are 
drawn  from  confessedly  incomplete  data;  but  it  will  be  wise  Cor  you 
to  be  quite  certain  of  your  facts  before  yon  venture  to  differ  widely 
with  him.  Of  course  it  will  require  attention  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  a  reader  who  is  not  already  informed  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  questions  at  issue;  but  several  Sabbath  afternoons,  or  an 
hour  a  day  for  a  few  weeks,  will  suflice  to  enable  one  to  read  the 
book  thoughtfully;  and  tlie  perusal  will  be  health  to  the  raind,  for 
here  is  a  calmness  and  clearness  and  sweet  reasonableness. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Antiquity  of  Hebrew  Writing  and  Literatlire  or  Problems  in 
Pcntateuchal  Criticism.    By  Alvin  Sylvester  Zcsbc,  Ph,D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  Theology  in  the  Cen- 
tral Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.     191 1.     Central  Publish- 
ing  House,   Oevcland,   Ohio.     8vo.,   pp.   xxiv..  297.     Price  $1.50, 
postpaid  $1.62. 
By  a  great  array  of  evidence  the  author  defends  the  thesis  that  the 
Phoenician    script    was    invented    about    the    fifteenth    century    before 
Christ  and  that  the  Hebrews  became  acquainted  with  it  not  long  after- 
wards.    For   most   purposes,   indeed,    it   is   sufficient   for   the   biblical 
student  to  know  that  methods  of  writing  were  in  vogue  in  Babylonia, 
Canaan,  and   Eg>pt  in  the  days  of   Moses  in  which  laws  and  history 
could  be  accurately  recorded  and  by   means  of  which  even   Hebrew 
proper   names    could    be   exactly    reproduced.      And    these    facts    have 
been  fully  ascertained.     But  of  course  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  fur- 
ther and  to  ask  with  Dr.  Zerbe  whether  an  alphabetic  script,  the  re- 
mote ancestor  of  the  present  Hebrew  square  characters,  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Moses  and  in  a  yet  earlier  period.    Not  only  is  this  ques- 
tion an  interesting  one.  but  its  determination  is  important  for  textual 
criticism  and  has  considerable  value  indirectly  in  the  higher  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.     Dr.  Zerbe  in  this  book  presents  the 
evidence  that  has  been  rapidly  accumulating  in  recent  years  that  the 
Semites  of  the  west  were  using  this  alphabet  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ 
With  chapter  xii.  the  author  begins  his  investigation  of  the  anttquity 
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of  Hebrew  literature.  The  discussion  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
book,  and  fills  ninety  pages.  Naturally  the  interest  centers  in  the  pre- 
Davidic  period,  and  especially  about  the  Mosaic  age.  The  autlior 
gathers  up  the  bits  of  Scripture  that  are  admitted  by  all  schools  of 
criticism  to  antedate  the  time  of  David,  and  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  "  parts  of  Uic  Pentateuch  may  not  have  originated  either  in  the 
Mosaic  or  the  immediately  following  age**  (p.  238)  ;  and  in  the  affirma- 
tive he  is  able  to  cite  the  admissions  of  "  some  Grafians  "  and  the  sub- 
stantial arguments  advanced  by  the  school  of  Ewald,  especially  by  its 
modern  representatives,  and  also  by  recent  scholars  who  have  broken 
away  more  or  less  completely  from  the  tenets  of  Wellhausen.  Further- 
more, Dr.  Zerbe  sees  reasonableness  in  the  opinion  of  Sayce,  Winck- 
Icr.  Bcnzingcr,  Jeremias,  and  Erbt  that  libraries  existed  at  Canaanite 
lancluarics,  as  at  those  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  that  books  in 
these  libraries  were  sources  used  in  J  and  E  for  the  early  narratives 
of  Genesis.  While  it  is  probable  that  traditions  of  these  remote  events 
were  known  to  the  Canaanites  and  Egyptians  at  an  early  period,  the 
writer  of  this  brief  review  of  Dr.  Zerbe's  book  may  be  permitted  at 
this  point  to  state  his  own  belief  that  the  family  of  Abraham  did  not 
depend  for  their  knowledge  of  these  traditions  upon  their  neighbors 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  but  brought  the  oral  traditions  with  them  into 
Canaan  and  treasured  them  in  their  own  circles;  for  it  is  known  that 
some  of  these  traditions,  and  probably  all  of  them,  were  current  in 
Babylonia  before  the  migration  of  Abraham's  family.  Regarding 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  with  Dr. 
Zerbe  that  the  family  history  was  handed  down,  cither  in  writing  or 
orally,  and  was  accessible  to  Moses  and  the  men  '©f  his  time.  The 
inherent  interest  of  the  matter  was  great  enough  to  secure  the  trans- 
mission of  the  story.  Dr.  Zerbe's  conclusion  is  that  J,  E,  P,  and  D 
are  "based  on  a  considerable  number  of  early  written  sources,  and  so 
may  in  fact  go  back  in  substance  to  the  Mosaic  age  ".  "  The  theory 
which  upon  the  whole  seems  best  supported "  is  that  D  was  written 
from  records,  in  substantially  its  present  form,  in  the  age  of  Joshua  or 
not  much  later;  and  P  "was  drawn  up  at  an  early  date  on  the  basis 
of  sources  going  back  to  the  Mosaic  age"  (pp.  280,  381). 

This  book  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  sleepers,  who  are  reposing  in 
the  theory  of  Wellhausen,  to  the  fact  that  the  world  has  been  moving 
since  that  theory  was  propounded. 

PftHcelon.  John  D.  Davis. 


LmKc  Messages  op  the  Books  of  the  Bibue.  By  G.  Campbell  Mob- 
cam.  D.D.  Job  to  Malachi.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  Uin- 
don,  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Company,  [1911I.  i2mo. 
Pp.  349      Price  $1.00  net. 

These  discourses  upon  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  indeed  "  living 
messages  "  for  to-day ;  pertinent  to  the  times,  forceful,  throbbing  with 
life,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  faith  in  the  divine. 

The  author  occasionally  allows  free  rein  to  his  fancy  and  is  carried 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  safe  exescftts.  One  example  must  suffice.  Dr. 
Morgan  makes  some  striking  remarks  on  Isaiah's  vision  as  a  sequel 
to  ibe  death  of  king  Uzziah.  And  yet  these  remarks  have  no  valid- 
ity unless  the  king  died  before  the  prophet  beheld  the  vision.  The 
vision  occurred  "  in  the  year  that  king  Uzaah  died ",  but  what  as- 
surance can  Dr.  Morgan  give  that  it  was  seen  after  the  king's 
death?    The  sequence  cannot  be  proven. 

The  mistake  of  the  autlior  is  his  endeavor  always  to  embrace  the 
contents  of  an  entire  book  under  one  theme.  One  of  the  smaller 
books  may  yield  to  this  treatment,  for  it  may  be  a  single  address  or  a 
collection  of  addresses  on  one  tO(Mc;  but  the  longer  and  more  com- 
plex books,  written  by  men  of  wide  experience  and  long  career,  and 
framed  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  people,  are  not  apt  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  single  theme.  The  attempt  to  make  them  such  simply 
results  in  linding  some  fundamenul  truth  which  underlies  the  utter- 
ances of  all  the  prophets  and  is  distinctive  of  none. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Datis. 


The  Ivtebnatioval  Cwncw.  CoMM«»rrARY.  .\  CitntCAL  and  Ex- 
EGETiCAL  Commentary  on  Micah,  Zepbakiab,  Narum«  Habak- 
KUK,  Obadiah  and  Joel.  By  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith.  Ph.D., 
WiLLiAU  Haves  Ward.  D.D.,  LUD.,  Jtuus  A.  Bewei,  Ph.D.. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  19x1.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xix. 
363,  28,  and  146.    $3.00  net 

The  commentary  on  the  books  of  Micah,  Zephaniah,  and  Nahimi  oc- 
cupies the  first  363  pages  of  the  volume  and  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Powis  Smith.  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures in  the  University  of  Chicago;  that  on  the  book  of  Habakkuk.  to 
which  28  pages  are  given,  numbered  independently  from  1  to  28,  was 
written  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward;  and  that  on  Obadiah  and  Joel,  cov- 
ering 146  pages,  by  Dr.  Bewer.  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Philo- 
logy in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  newer  criti- 
cism: f.  Mention  of  exile  and  dispersion  and  return  presupposes  the 
event,  and  hence  determines  the  date  of  the  passage  to  be  postexilic 
(pp-  173.  261.  306).  2.  Largeness  of  the  Messianic  hope  is  a  mark  of 
lateness  (p.  102).  3,  The  idea  of  a  world  attack  on  Zion  is  original 
with  Ezekiel.  and  hence  when  found  in  earlier  prophets,  it  is  a  late 
interpolation  (Micah,  p.  97;  Joel,  pp.  52,  53).  4.  Not  imtil  a  late  age 
were  national  lines  broken  over  and  the  scope  and  appeal  of  the  true 
religion  recognized  as  universal  (Micah.  p.  124).  5.  The  conception 
of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  and  the  world-wide  supremacy  of 
Jahwch  is  an  indication  of  exilic  or  postexilic  date  (Micah,  p.  84; 
Zephaniah,  p.  229).  The  criticism  is  conducted  according  to  these 
normative  principles  of  the  school,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
stand  or  fall  with  the  correctness  of  these  premises.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  both  in  his  historical  survey  of  criticism  (pp.  ^15)  and 
in  his   own   detailed    work    Professor   Smith   has   entirely   overlooked 
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the  series  of  articles  by  Professor  Gcerhardus  Vos  on  Recent  Critic- 
ism of  the  Early  Prophets,  which  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review  during  the  years  1898  and  1899.  and  in  which  these 
very  principles  in  criticism  arc  reviewed  and  subjected  to  searching 
examination  in  connection  with  the  prophecies  of  Micah  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

*' Deutcronomic "  features  do  not  appear  to  Professor  Smith  to  be 
decisive  against  authorship  by  Micah  in  two  respects  at  least:  i.  Fol- 
lowing Wellbausen  and  Nowack,  he  holds  that  '*  the  Deuleronomic 
prohibition  of  masseboth  must  have  been  prepared  for  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  preceding  prophets"  (p.  114).  This  theory  is  capable  of 
extension  so  as  to  include  much  more  than  the  masseboth;  and,  while 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  hold  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Deu- 
teronomic  laws,  it  completely  nullifies  the  argument  advanced  against 
the  genuineness  of  not  a  few  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  2.  In  re- 
ference to  "  a  practice  forbidden  by  the  Deuteronoraic  law  "  he  holds 
the  possibility  that  '*the  prophet  is  merely  describing  what  is  actually 
taking  place,  and  neither  commanding  nor  approving  it"  (p.  loi). 
Such  a  theory  as  this  is  capable  of  application  to  many  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  Mosaic  law  because  practices  are  mentioned  which  do  not 
accord  with  that  law.  To  the  same  offcct  is  the  statement  that  certain 
things  "  prohibited  by  the  Deuleronomic  code  ....  remained  in  good 
standing  as  legitimate  elements  in  the  Yahweh-cultus  long  after  in  the 
minds  of  many".  "They  survived  the  prohibition  for  some  time" 
(116).  Thus  the  foundations  are  cut  away  from  under  much  recent 
criticism. 

Or.  Ward  dates  chapter  i,  verses  2-11,  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkok 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  i:  12 — 2:  8  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
exile,  with  the  possibility  left  open  that  both  passages  were  written 
during  this  later  period  (pp.  5.  6).  All  the  maledictions  contained 
in  chapter  2,  save  the  first  one,  he  would  assign  "  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  Maccabean  period "  because  the  third  contains  "  a  remarkable 
succession  of  quotations,  definitely  designated  as  such  and  depending 
on  a  previous  collection  of  sacred  books"  (p.  6,  16);  namely  2:12= 
Mic.  3:10;  i3=Jer.  St:  S8;  and  I4=ls.  11:  9.  The  meaning  is  that 
"  they  indicate  an  authorship  at  a  period  later  than  the  first  standard 
collection  of  the  Sacred  Books"  (p.  25).  The  position  taken  is  an  ex- 
treme one,  and  is  based  on  curious  rcasoi.ing;  for  (i).  The  time  when 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  "  collected  "  is  an  irrelevant  matter.  The 
prophecies  were  received  as  authoritative  and  the  word  of  God  ai 
soon  as  they  were  uttered.  They  were  forthwith  liable  to  quotation 
by  succeeding  prophets  (Deut.  30:  3;  Jer.  32:  37;  Ezek.  11:  17;  and 
Jcr.  49:  7-22;  Obad.  1-9;  and  Joel  2:  32;  Obad.  17;  Is.  4:  2,  3;  and  Is. 
2:  2-4;  Mic.  4:  1-3);  and  even  before  the  exile  they  were  quoted  by 
the  people  (Jer.  26:  x8).  (2).  The  three  passages  which  Dr.  Ward 
dies  as  quoted  in  the  second  chapter  of  Habakkuk  are  found  in  books 
that  were  in  existence  before  the  exile;  and  they  are  utterances  of 
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which  the  genuineness  is  not  disputed  or  which,  even  if  in  accordance 
with  conclusions  of  tlie  newer  school  two  of  them  are  regarded  as 
cited  from  later  additions  to  the  genuine  prophecies  (Is.  ii:  9;  Jer. 
51 :  38),  might  still  have  been  quoted^  as  in  the  book  of  Habakkuk,  at 
least  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  rise  of  the  Maccabean  rulers. 
Wellhausen  and  Marti,  it  will  be  recalled,  date  Hab.  2:  5-19  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Babylon.  On  this  dating  the  woes  might  have  been 
pronounced  in  the  lifetime  of  him  who  uttered  the  prophecies  of 
chapter  I. 

Chapter  3  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  Dr.  Ward  assigns  to  *' a 
troubled  period  following  the  Captivity"  (p.  6),  and  it  may  "well 
belong  to  the  5!h  or  4th  century  B.  C.  **  (p.  24).  The  reasons  given 
arc:  (l).  The  first  couplet  of  3:3  "is  imitated  from  Dt.  33:2"  (p.  22)  ; 
3:18  "is  based  on  Mi.  7:7,  but  is  not  a  close  quotation"  (p.  25) ;  and 
3:19  "is  taken  almost  directly  from  2  8.22:34.  which  is  identical  with 
Ps.  18:34,  and  indirectly  from  Dt.  32:13;  33:29"  (p.  25).  (2).  *'K.uen- 
cn  shows  that  the  title  of  thine  anointed  applied  to  Israel  [3:13]  is 
proof  of  a  postcxilic  period,  as  Ps.  84:10"  (p.  24).  In  regard  to  the 
quotations  there  is  nothing  in  the  setting  of  Hab.  3:18  and  Mic.  7:7 
to  indicate  whether  the  words  in  Habakkuk  are  taken  from  Micah  or 
those  in  Micah  borrowed  from  Habakkuk.  If  3:3  is  imitated  fromc 
Deut.  33:2,  and  3:19  taken  from  2  Sam.  22:34  *"<!  indirectly  from 
Dcut.  32:13  and  33:29  (where  the  same  verb  "tread"  is  used),  it  is 
commonly  agreed  that  Dcut.  32  was  in  existence  before  the  exile  and 
Dcut.  33  much  earlier  still;  and  as  to  the  ode  contained  in  2  Sam.  22 
and  Ps.  iS  Dr.  Briggs  declares  that  after  the  removal  of  the  glosses, 
of  which  verse  34  is  not  one,  "  there  is  nothing  that  bars  the  way  to 
his  [David's]  authorship"  (cp.  also  Baethgen).  It  reflects  the  ideas 
ol  Deuteronomy  (Cheyne,  The  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  63) ;  but  no  critic 
dates  the  l>ody  of  Deuteronomy  later  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  king 
Josiah,  while  in  fact  Dcuteronomic  conceptions  make  their  appearance 
in  Hebrew  literature  earlier  still.  Judged  by  its  possible  reminiscences 
of  older  books,  therefore,  the  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  may  be  pre-exilic. 
In  regard  to  Hab.  3:13,  in  which  the  title  "thine  anointed"  occurs, 
before  its  meaning  and  date  can  be  discussed  there  is  a  prior  question 
to  be  decided,  namely  whether  in  verses  3*15  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
past  or  of  the  present  or  future.  1.  On  the  assumption  that  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  past,  and  recalls  and  describes  with  poetical  grand- 
eur the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (Davidson),  the 
title  "thine  anointed"  belongs  to  the  people.  So  their  forefathers 
are  designated  in  Ps.  105:15  (i  Chron.  16:22).  either  as  prophets 
(Alexander,  Wellhausen)  or  as  priests  (Perowne)  or  as  kings  (De- 
litzsch,  Baethgen).  .^nd  the  question  arises,  When  did  the  thought  of 
(he  Israelites  as  being  kings  or  prophets  or  priests  unto  God  emergv? 
The  conception  of  Israel  as  a  kingdom  of  priests  is  fotmd  in  Ex.  19 :6, 
a  passage  which  in  critical  opinion  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  the 
prophet  who,  on  the  eve  of  the  exile,  uttered  the  words  contained  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk.    2.  If,  however.  Hab.  3:3- 
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15  depicts  ihe  present  or  future  (comp.  R.  V.  margin  to  verse  3).  and 
this  interpretation  is  preferred  by  Wellhauscn  and  Nowack  and  Dr^ 
Ward,  then  the  title  in  verse  13  may  denote  the  nation  (being  based 
on  Ex.  19:6  or  on  other  of  the  passages  presently  to  be  cited),  or  Jt 
may  designate  the  cation's  king,  as  it  customarily  docs  in  the  Script- 
ures from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  onward  (1 
Sam.  12:3,  5;  24:6;  26:9;  2  Sam.  19:21 ;  22:51 ;  Ps.  2::2;  132:10).  The 
parallelism  between  "  thy  people "  and  "  thine  annointed "  may  be 
either  synonymous  or  progressive.  In  either  case  the  poem  may  have 
been  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Kuenen  has  stated  that  "the  use  of  'thine  anointed'  for  Israel  (comp. 
Ps.  &$:io)  points  to  the  postcxiltc  time;  for  that  a  king,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  poet,  should  be  meant,  is  not  supposahle"  (Einleitung, 
2ter  Theil,  S.  375).  The  passage  cited  from  the  book  of  Psalms,  and 
others  in  the  Psalter  containing  the  same  expression,  and  Lam.  4:20 
(Siegfried-Stade.  Hcbraisches  Worterbuch.  art.  n'lffo).  boar  the  in- 
terpretation that  by  God's  anointed  the  legitimate  king  of  David's  line 
is  intended,  and  such  is  quite  a  common  interpretation  by  critical  ex- 
cgetes  of  the  Psalms  (Briggs;  Hupfeld;  etc).  In  regard  to  the  under- 
standing of  Habakkuk,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
in  these  passages  from  the  Psalms  the  title  denotes  the  nation  or  the 
king.  Hab.  3:13  demands  independent  consideration.  Wellhauscn, 
and  following  him  Nowack.  understand  that  the  poet  refers  to  the 
nation.  '*  In  the  postexilic  time  the  sovereignty  passed  from  the  king 
to  the  people;  Israel  is  the  Messiah,  Israel  the  priest,  Israel  the  king. 
Corap.  Ps.  28:8  (read  id;?Si;?);  i^iio;  89:39.  5^;  105:15:  and  Dan. 
7 :27"  (Wellhauscn,  Die  kleincn  Propheten,  Hab.  3  :I3 ;  Book  of 
Psalms,  Ps.  89:3^;  Nowack.  Die  kleinen  Propheten.  on  Hab.  3:13).  It 
is  not  necessary  to  assent  to  this  theory  in  order  to  perceive  that  if 
such  a  conception  ever  did  come  about  in  this  way  in  Israel,  the  time 
was  ripe  for  its  emergence  at  almost  any  moment  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  The  origin  of  the 
conception,  it  will  be  observed,  is  found  in  the  transfer  to  Israel  of  a 
conception  about  their  king,  and  one  that  had  not  been  attached  to 
Israel  previously.  The  theory  implies  a  wrench  in  Israel's  thinking. 
A  better  explanation  of  the  application  of  the  title  to  Israel  is  found 
in  the  teaching,  current  before  the  exile,  that  God  had  chosen  Israel 
and  set  the  nation  apart  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  purpose 
in  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  universal  reign  (Gen.  a-li ; 
18:25;  Amos  9:2-7:  etc)  and  of  his  use  of  the  different  nations  as 
instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  (Is.  10:5;  Hab. 
t:6),  without  fail  raised  the  question.  What  purpose  has  Israel  to 
serve?  As  Elijah,  when  bidden  to  "anoint"  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his 
room,  cast  his  mantle  upon  Elisha  (i  Kin.  19:16,  19),  and  God  after 
a  time  qualified  Elisha;  and  as  men  spake  of  Cyrus  as  God's  "anointed'* 
because  deriving  his  authority  from  God,  chosen  to  a  holy  office,  set 
apart  to  do  the  work  of  God  (Is.  45:i>;  so  one  might  ask.  To  what 
holy   office   has    Israel    been    anointed?     For    what    work    is    Israel 
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Jehovah's  anointed?  For  what  duty  among  the  nations  has  God  set 
Israel  apart  and  qualified  it?  And  the  answer  was  forthcoming:  i.  To 
be  a  kingdom  of  priests  unto  Jehovah  (£x.  19:6,  assigned  to  J£  or 
Rje) ;  2.  That  in  and  through  Israel  Jehovah  might  give  effective  ob- 
ject-lessons to  the  nations  and  make  them  know  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  gods,  his  omnipotence,  his  hoUness,  and  his  active  rule  on 
earth  (Ex.  15:11-14;  Ezek.  20:41 ;  36:23,  36;  38:16,  23;  39:21).  3.  That 
the  nations  might  learn  the  true  religion  from  Israel  and  be  in- 
corporated with  God's  people  (Jer.  12:16;  cp.  Is,  42:6).  To  qualify 
Israel  for  the  task  assigned  to  it  the  officials  of  the  theocracy  were 
endued  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Num.  it  ;25,  JE;  Judg.  3:10,  JE  or  Rd; 
13:25;  r  Sam.  10:6;  16:13),  and  the  conception  of  the  Spmi-endued 
nation  was  before  the  minds  of  the  people  (Num.  ii:^;  Ezek.  36:25, 
put:  39:29,  poured  out;  Hag.  2:5,  abode;  comp.  Is.  42:1,  put;  61  :i,  an- 
ointed; Joel  2:28).  The  facts  were  already  at  hand,  before  and  dur- 
ing the  exile,  which  justified  one  in  calling  Israel,  regarded  in  some  or 
all  of  these  aspects,  Jehovah's  anointed.  A  poet  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  author  of  the  ode,  was 
as  able  as  any  other  prophet  (Is.  61  :r)  to  frame  this  designation  for 
Israel  out  of  the  current  teaching  concerning  the  vocation  and  qtiali- 
fications  of  Israel. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  career  of  Israel 
might  call  forth  from  the  nations  either  a  dread  of  Israel's  God  or 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  notable  cases  in  the  past  the  display  of 
his  power  had  not  only  inspired  fear  in  the  gentiles,  but  had  also  led 
them  to  seek  incorporation  or  alliance  with  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Josh,  2:10;  6:25;  9:9,  11).  In  these  accessions  an  earnest  was  given 
of  the  numbers  that  might  be  expected  to  come  in  the  future  when 
God's  power  should  be  displayed  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people 
from  bondage  and  exile.  And  the  way  was  prepared  to  some  extent 
legally  for  the  gentile  to  come;  for  the  foreigner  settled  in  their  midst 
must  receive  kindness  from  the  Israelites  (Deut.  10:19),  be  instructed 
in  the  law  tliat  he  may  learn  to  know  and  fear  Jehovah  (Deut.  31  :I2), 
might  enter  into  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Deut.  29:11,12),  and  the 
descendants  of  even  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  Israelites  had 
sojourned,  and  the  Edomites  might  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  God  (Deut.  23:7,  8).  The  way  was  prepared 
doctrinely.  Jehovah  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world  ((jcn.  18:25)  : 
and  Jeremiah  taught  that  Jehovah  will  pardon  every  nation  and  king- 
dom that  turns  from  evil  (Jer.  18:7,8).  It  was  natural  for  Israel  to 
expect  as  the  ultimate  result  of  its  mission  in  the  world  an  accession  of 
the  gentiles  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  1:10).  And  a  large  ac- 
cession was  foretold  (Jer.  3:17;  4-2;  16:9,  none  of  which  needs  to  be 
dated  later  than  Jeremiah's  contemporary  EzekicJ ;  Zech.  2:11;  8:22; 
and  Is.  2:2-4.  on  which  sec  Vos,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review, 
ix.  413-418). 

Princeton.  John'  D.  Davis. 
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The  Hkart  of  the  Old  Testament,  A  Manual  for  Christian  Students. 
By  John*  R.  Sampev.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  In- 
terpretation in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky,     Sunday    School    Board,    Southern    Baptist    Convention, 
Nashville,  Tenn.     Pp.  283.     Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
This  little  manual,  inspired  by  the  laudable  ambition  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  young  people  in  church  societies,  schools  and  colleges,  a  guide 
to  the  Old  Testament  written  by  a  believing  scholar,  fully  realizes  that 
ambition.      Dr.    Sampey.    whose    useful    "Syllabus    for   Old    Testament 
Study"'has  already  been  noticed  on  these  pages,  has  made  many  a  lead- 
er of  such  classes  as  are  suggested  above  his  debtor,  by  packing  into 
these  little  pages  in  compact  yet  thoroughly  readable  form,  the  gist  of 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  including  both  the  narrative  of  the  historical 
portions,  and  the  leading  themes  of  psalmist,  prophet  and  sage  intro- 
duced into  that  narrative  each  at  its  appropriate  place.    The  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  will  recognize  in  its  simple  sentences  the  fruit  of  wide 
reading,  sound  judgment  and  experience  in  teaching,  while  the  learner 
will  find  himself  drawn  on  from  page  to  page  as  he  masters  in  connected 
story  the  essentials  of  Israel's  career.     In  the  closing  chapter  the  au- 
thor appends  "a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Bible"  that   might  perhaps  be 
studied  first  to  better  effect. 
Princeton.  J,  Oscar  Boyd. 


The  Escbatologv  of  the  Gospels.  By  Ernst  von  DodschOtz,  D.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  MCMX.    8vo,  pp.  viii,  2crj, 

The  body  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  four  lectures  delivered  al  the 
summer  school  of  theology  at  Oxford  in  1909  and  afterwards  printed 
in  an  expanded  form  in  The  Expositor  (Feb.-May,  1910).  To  these 
lectures  there  has  been  prefixed  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  held  at  Ox- 
ford in  September  1908  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congress.  The  whole  forms  a  tolerably  full  discus- 
sion of  the  significance  of  the  eschato logical  element  in  the  Gospels, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  "Liberal"  school,  now  dominant  in  German 
academical  circles.  Wr  do  not  know  whether  the  English  form  of  the 
lectures  is  due  to  an  unnamed  translator,  or  to  Professor  von  Dob- 
schutz  himself.  In  any  event,  it  is  simple  and  lucid,  although  occas- 
ionally betraying  an  unwontedness  to  English  idiom. 

Professor  von  Dobschtitz  is  a  "Liberal"  of  the  better  sort:  of  that 
sort  which  has  become  well-known  to  English  readers  largely  by  the 
wide-circulation  of  Harnack's  Essence  of  Christianity.  Jesus  is  to  him, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  merely  a  man.  and  a  man  (of  course)  \vithout 
supernatural  powers ;  and  the  Gospels  to  him  give  us  accounts,  not  of 
what  this  man  actually  did  and  said,  but  of  what  had  come  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Him  by  His  worshippers  a  generation  after.  But  Professor 
von  Dobschiitz  wishes  to  think  of  this  man  as  nobly  as  he  can^  consist- 
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ently  with  his  conviction  that  He  was  a  whotly  unsupcmatural  man ;  and 
he  approaches  the  Gospel  narrative  predisposed  to  accredit  as  much  of 
its  account  of  what  Jesus  did  and  said  as  he  can,  even  with  a  httle 
pressure,  make  consistent  with  his  view  of  Jesus  as  a  Kreat  and  im- 
pressive I»ut  purely  human  teacher  of  religion.  In  the  lectures  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  composed,  he  made  it  his  task  to  sur- 
vey from  this  standpoint  the  eschatological  material  embedded  in  the 
Gospels.  The  result  is,  naturally,  that  he  steers  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  "consistent  cschatologists"  and  the  spiritualizing  interpreters, 
and  presents  us  with  a  Jesus  who  was  not  free,  to  be  sure,  from  the 
eschatological  conceptions  which  gave  its  form  to  much  of  the  re- 
ligious aspiration  of  His  time,  who,  indeed,  thought  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  and  expected  to  come  again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  set 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  before  that  generation  passed  away;  but 
who  nevertheless  in  essense  was  after  all  just  a  great  teacher  of  spirit- 
ual religion.  By  admitting  the  combination  of  these  two  elements  in 
Jesus*  teaching,  Professor  von  Dobschiit-s  preserves  for  his  Jesus  some 
likeness  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  and  so  far  offers  us  a  more 
possible  portrait  of  Jesus  than  either  the  unbalanced  fanatic  of  the 
"consistent  eschatologists"  or  the  almost  equally  unbalanced  altruist  of 
the  extreme  spiritualists.  The  resemblance  of  his  Jesus  to  that  of  the 
Evangelists,  stops,  however,  with  this  simple  fact  He  is  the  Jesus 
of  the  Evangelists  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  H  some 
eschatological  traits  are  allowed  in  His  teaching  these  are  carefully  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  natural,  and  when  they  transcend  the  natural 
are  calmly  relegated  to  the  realm  of  illusions.  If  the  spirituaUstic  side 
of  the  teaching  is  emphasised,  it  too  is  carefully  sheared  of  all  super- 
naturalistic  implications,  nnd  all  that  is  "mystical"  in  the  reports  of  the 
Evangelists  is  ascribed  to  themselves.  Instead  of  the  God-man  of  the 
Evangelists  we  arc  given,  thus,  a  very  human  Jesus  indeed,  who  em- 
bodied no  doubt  in  Himself  a  new  form  of  relation  to  God  and  de- 
voted His  life  to  removing  all  that  could  stand  between  God  and  man 
so  that  all  men  might  come  into  this  new  relation  with  God  along  with 
Him;  but  knew  no  better  way  to  bring  this  about  than  to  take  up  the 
role  of  Messiah — a  mere  delusion, — to  present  Himself  to  the  people  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  when  it  became  clear  that  success  would  not  crown 
His  efforts  here  and  now  vainly  to  promise  His  return  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  power. 

It  is  something,  no  doubt,  that  Professor  von  Dobschiitz  does  not 
find  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Jesus  laid  claim  to  being  the  Messiah 
"from  the  very  beginning  of  His  public  career,"  or  that  He  promised 
to  return  in  glory  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  it  must  not 
fall  out  of  «ght  that  he  considers  these  convictions  on  Jesus'  part  to 
be  both  delusions;  and  these  delusions  to  be  the  more  gross  because 
Jesus'  promise  was  specific  that  His  triumphant  return  should  take 
place  before  His  own  generation  should  pass  away.  "In  fact,"  writes 
Professor  von   Dobschiitz,  "He  did  not  come  back  in  the  clouds  of 
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heaven  in  the  lifetime  of  His  own  generation.  He  has  not  come  back 
yet.  The  history  of  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  soon  after  man- 
kind reached  its  highest  religious  level  in  Jesus;  it  has  continued 
through  many  centuries,  going  up  and  down,  mankind  falling  back  to  a 
lower  standard  and  climbing  up  again,  but  never  reaching  the  height 
represented  in  Jesus.  So  he  was  wrong  in  His  expectation."  The  defense 
Professor  von  Dobschiitz  puts  in,  is  that  these  things  were  after  all  of  no 
importance  to  Jesus,  and  delusions  respecting  them  argue  imperfec- 
tion in  Him  no  more  than  "His  opinion  about  the  sun  as  a  star  going 
around  the  earth,  or  about  the  Pentateuch  as  ^  book  written  by  Moses," 
"In  all  these  respects",  he  adds,  "He  was  a  Jew  of  His  time."  He  was 
under  no  delusion,  on  the  other  hand,  when  He  conceived  Himself  to 
have  brought  a  new  religious  relation  into  the  world  of  mankind,  which 
should  revolutionize  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  main  matter.  We  cannot 
say,  to  be  sure,  that  this  was  what  Jesus  meant  by  His  eschato logical 
promises.  "We  may  truly  say  that  it  pleased  God  to  fulfil  Jesus'  words 
thus,  but  we  would  be  guilty  of  false  witness  if  we  dared  to  maintain 
that  Jesus  expressed  this  as  His  own  opinion." 

Prof  von  Dobschiitz's  recognition  of  this  eschatological  element  in  Je- 
sus' teaching  amounts,  therefore,  only  to  the  acknowledgement  that  Je- 
sus was  something  less  remarkable  as  a  man  than  He  has  been  wont  to 
be  represented  even  in  the  "Liberal"  camp.  It  is  easy  to  say  in  words 
that  these  delusions  do  not  argue  imperfection  in  Him  any  more  than 
His  paiticipation  in  the  current  mode  of  speaking  of  the  sun  rising  and 
setting.  Where  does  Jesus  solemnly  asseverate  that  the  sun  goes  around 
the  earth  as  a  star?  And  how  can  we  represent  an  "error"  in  a  matter 
of  fact  so  external  to  Himself  and  His  mission  as  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies, — or  even  in  such  a  matter  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  if  He  was  in  '"error"  about  that — as  standing  on  the  same 
plane  with  delusion  as  to  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  and  His  promise 
to  return  in  glory  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God?  Close  it  as  we  may, 
these  things  form  the  very  center  of  Jesns'  pretentions  to  religious 
leadership.  Mistake  here  were  fatal  to  His  whole  claim ;  and  cannot 
he  waved  to  one  side  as  belonging  only  to  the  circumstantials  of  His 
teaching.  In  a  word.  Professor  von  Dobschutz's  recognition  of  the 
eschatological  clement  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  a  concession  to  the  demands 
of  the  "consistent  eschatologists",  and  operates  not  as  a  partial  return 
to  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  but  a  further  retrogression  from  Him. 
Jesus,  to  him,  is  a  man  of  fanatical  temper  who  is  discredited  by  the 
failure  of  His  chief  promises.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  Professor 
von  Dobschiitz  endeavors  to  rescue  himself  from  the  implications  of 
his  own  admissions.  He  may  asseverate  that  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
John  comes  nearer  representing  the  true  mind  of  Jesns  than  the  more 
strongly  eschatological  utterances  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Synoptics. 
What  he  actually  teaches  is  that  Jesus  was  not  only  a  mere  man.  but  a 
man  afflicted  with  strong  religious  delusions.  Such  a  man  can  scarcely 
be  adapted  to  be  the  religious  leader  of  mankind.    We  cannot  discredit 
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Jesus*  iTio&t  emphatic  religious  teachings  and  continue  to  look  upon  Him 
as  the  consuniate  religious  guide. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  WAtflELD. 


Die  Menschensohnfkagb  lu  letzten-  Stadium.  Ein  Versuch  tut 
Einsiclu  in  das  Weaen  altchristlichen  Schriftthums.  Von  Eduaui 
Hertliun,  Vcrlag  von  V^.  Kohlhammer.  Berlin.  Stuttgart.  Leip- 
zig.    1911.     Pp.  X.  193. 

In  the  year  1892  Paul  de  Lagarde  proposed  the  theory  that  Dan  vti 
was  written  in  the  Roman  period.  Sixteen  years  later  Eduard  Hertlein 
rescued  this  view  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  a  treat- 
ise entitled  "  Dcr  Daniel  der  Romcrzcit ",  Hertlein  extended  de 
Lagardc's  hypothesis  to  the  whole  of  Dan.  i-vii.  Of  the  four  kingdoms 
named  in  both  Chapters,  ii  and  vii,  the  fourth  is  in  each  case  not  the 
Ptolomacic-Selcucidic  power,  as  recent  criticism  almost  uniformly 
assumed,  but  the  Roman  power.  This  view,  of  course,  necessitated  a 
different  assignment  of  the  other  kingdoms,  the  first  coming  to  stand 
for  the  Neo-Babylonian  power  (not  counted  in  by  the  view  in  vogue) 
the  second  for  the  Medo-Persian  power  (counted  as  two  separate 
kingdoms  by  the  modern  view),  tlic  third  for  the  rule  of  Alexander  as 
continued  in  the  Ptolomacic  and  Scleucidic  states  (currently  counted 
as  the  last).  With  much  force  it  was  argued  that  the  features  entering 
into  the  description  of  the  fourth  power  admirably  fit  the  Roman 
empire.  The  miscogeneous  character  (ii,  43,  "they  shall  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  men"),  the  trampling  upon  and  devouring  of 
the  entire  world  (vii.  7,  "  a  fourth  beast  terrible  and  powerful  and 
strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth ;  it  devoured  and  broke 
in  pieces  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its  feet :  and  it  was  diverse  from 
all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it  ").  all  point  to  this  identification.  The 
ten  horns  of  vii.  7,  8  are  the  first  ten  emperors,  the  little  horn  coming 
up  among  them  is  Vespasian,  the  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by 
the  roots  before  it  are  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dan.  viii-xii  remain  a  product  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  here  the 
Roman  power  does  not  enter  into  the  held  of  vision  of  the  writer. 

The  shades  of  HcnRStenberg  and  Hiivcrnick  must  have  rejoiced  at 
this  most  modern  vindication  of  their  old-fashioned  exegesis.  It 
adds  one  more  to  the  already  numerous  instances,  where  the  exegctical 
views  of  ancient  champions  of  orthodoxy  have  come  to  honor  again  in 
recent  days.  To  be  sure,  the  agreement  is  purely  exegctical :  the  critical 
superstructure  differs  fundamentally  in  both  cases.  To  Hengstenbcrg 
and  Havcrnick  the  writer  who  thus  described  the  Roman  power  was 
a  true  prophet  living  during  the  exile  and  his  description  was  explain- 
able only  on  the  assumption  of  direct  supernatural  revelation  in  the 
Strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Hertlein  simply  concludes  from  the  detailed 
character  of  the  portrayal  that  it  is  a  plain  case  of  prophecy  ex  eventa. 
Hence  his  precise  dating  of  the  two  most  important  pieces,  Chap,  ii 
being  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  revolt.  Chap,  vii  to  be- 
tween July  69  and  July  70  A.  D. 
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The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  all  the  corrolaries  which  fol- 
low from  his  main  position.  The  whole  of  the  Enoch-literature  be- 
comes post-Christian,  later  than  70,  in  part  even  a  Christian  product. 
Another  implication  of  the  hypothesis  is  chat  the  Synoptical  Gospels 
are  unhistorical  when  they  put  the  self-designation  "  Son-of-Man '*  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus.  For.  as  Herilein  rightly  contends,  the  title  is  in  the 
Gospels  too  obviously  dependent  on  Daniel  vii.  13  to  allow  of  any  earlier 
date  for  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  than  the  date  of  Daniel  Whilst, 
however,  in  his  former  treatise  the  author  simply  relied  on  the  con- 
clusions already  reached  by  Lietzmann  and  Wellhausen  and  contented 
himself  with  negatively  observing  that,  according  to  these,  the  occur- 
rence of  Son-of-Man  in  the  Gospels  conld  not  furnish  an  instance 
against  the  date  required  for  Deutero -Daniel,  he  now.  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  goes  farther  and  that  in  a  positive  direction.  He  takes  the 
ground  that  the  date  of  Daniel  being  fixed  for  yo  A.  D..  the  introduc- 
tion of  Son-of-Man  into  the  Gospel- passages,  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
interpretation  of  Daniel,  can  be  detnon^trated  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
time  and  after  some  such  manner  as  Lietzmaim  and  Wellhausen  assume. 
Thus  the  largely  linguistic  reasoning  of  these  writers  now  can  be  but- 
tresse<l  by  an  independent  critical  line  of  argumentation.  The  lin- 
guistic and  critical  evidence  seem  to  converge  towards  this  same  conclu- 
sion, viz.  that  the  Son-of-Man  title  for  Jesus  is  a  specific  Christian 
product,  that  not  the  early  church  received  it  from  the  historical  Jesus. 
but  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospel -tradition  received  it  as  an  adornment 
from  the  early  church. 

In  the  present  work  the  author  devotes  much  space  to  criticizing  the 
peculiar  views  and  methods  of  the  new  "  religionsgeschichlliche"  and 
"  mythological  "  school  of  biblical  interpretation.  The  names  of  Winck- 
ler,  Gunkel.  Jeremias.  Grcssmann.  Bantsch,  Marti  and  others,  figure 
pntminently  in  its  pages.  Especially  Bertholet  and  Boussct,  who  both 
had  dealt  somewhat  contemptuously  with  the  earlier  treatise,  receive 
considerable  attention.  This  is  but  natural.  In  dealing  with  the  Son- 
of-Man  question  the  author  could  hardly  avoid  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  the  "  rcligionsgeschichtler  "  and  **  mythologists  ".  For  these  have 
\oi  late  drawn  the  Son-of-Man-conception.  together  with  many  other 
[things  in  the  New  Testament,  within  the  circle  of  their  speculation.  No 
[one  who  believes  in  the  Indian  or  Persian  or  Babylonian  or  Hellenis- 
tic origin  of  the  figure  in  Daniel  and  identifies  it  with  the  mythological 
"  Urraensch  ",  can  be  expected  to  encourage  a  view  according  to  which 
all  such  exotic  derivations  are  out  of  place  because  the  concept  in 
question  originated  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  through  exegetical  abuse 
of  an  innocent  symbol  in  Dan.  vii  and  that  as  late  as  the  year  70  after 
Christ  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  of  course,  that  on  the  other  hand 
Hertlein's  advocacy  of  the  late  Roman  date  of  Dan.  i-vii  would  be 
necessarily  affected  by  an  earlier  occurrence  of  a  mythical  **  Urmcnsch  " 
or  "  Son-of-Man  ".  The  appearance  of  such  a  figure  in  earlier  docu- 
ments, bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  symbolic  figure  in  Dan- 
iel, might,  after  alt.  be  mere  coincidence,  or,  even  if  there  were  historic 
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connection,  the  dependence  might  be  on  the  pari  of  Dcutcro- Daniel. 
But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Hertlein  seems  at  present  concerned 
not  so  much  about  the  defense  as  about  the  exploitation  of  his  bypo- 
tt^sis.  He  thinks  it  enables  him  to  make  a  real  contribution  toward** 
solving  the  great  Son-of-Man  riddle.  And  because  the  alleged  Oriental 
or  Hellenistic  provenience  of  the  conception  would  deprive  him  of  these 
laurels,  he  launches  out  upon  a  vigorous  controversy  with  the  prominent 
representatives  of  the  "  religionsgeschichtlichc "  and  "  mythological  " 
schools. 

So  far  as  this  coniroversial  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  one  can 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  cogency  and  skill  of  the  argument  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  or  even  to  conceive  a  more  effective  exposure 
of  the  utterly  unscientific  character  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
above-named  writers  in  finding  analogies  and  tracing  historic  connec- 
tions between  biblical  figures  or  ideas  and  Oriental  mythologoumena, 
than  is  here  oflFercd.  He  reduces  them  to  ridicule  by  observing  that 
many  of  these  analogies  have  less  in  their  favor  than  that  assumed 
by  Drews  between  Agui  Deus  and  Agnus  Dei,  or  the  facetious  com- 
parison between  '  Sandalenmacher"  and  "  Salamanderchen" .  or  the 
geographical  identification  of  the  town  Magdala  in  Palestine,  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Saxony.  Under  Hertlein's  hands  very  little 
remains  of  the  "  Urmensch  ",  the  alleged  prototype,  under  the  name 
of  Adapa,  of  the  biblical  Son-of-Man.  Sennacherib  also  appears  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  his  interesting  serai -mythological  character 
of  "Adapa,  the  God  of  a  new  age  turned  into  man"  (p.  89).  The 
reference  to  the  "  Urmensch  "  in  the  name  Zer  ameluti  "  Sprout  of 
mankind  ",  given  to  Adapa,  is  also  shown  to  be  quite  doubtful,  for  the 
**  Urmensch  "  is  naturally  a  solitary  person,  whilst  Adapa.  "  the  Sprout 
of  mankind  "  is  regent  over  a  populous  regitm,  dwells  in  a  city  and 
associates  with  "bakers"  (ib.V  Nor  can  Winckler's  assertion  that  Ea 
is  called  "  the  god  Man  ",  and  that  therefore  his  son  Marduk  must 
have  been  called  "  the  son  of  Man  '*  be  accepted  with  certainty,  for  the 
words  <n  question,  ila  amelu,  possibly  may  not  mean  *'  the  god  Man  ", 
but  simply  "the  god  of  mankind".  At  any  rate,  whatever  Mdrduk 
might  have  been  called,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
actually  called  "the  son  of  Man",  and  in  so  far  figured  under  this 
title  as  "a  Babylonian  Christ",  and  that  Jesus,  in  dependence  upon  this, 
could  have  put  into  the  Son-of-Man-title  the  meaning:  T  am  the  Savior 
(p.  91).  No  better  substantiated  is  the  claim  that  the  biblical  Son-of- 
Man  has  his  ancestor  in  the  Hellenistic  "  Urmensch  ",  as  occurring  in 
the  Hermetic  literature,  in  Philo  or  in  Gnostic  speculation,  as  Reitzen- 
stein  has  of  late  advocated.  For  in  ail  these  cases  the  "  Urmensch  " 
stands  for  tiie  whole  of  mankind  and  symbolizes  the  old  sad  story, 
eternally  repealing  itself  in  each  individual,  of  man's  lapse  into  the 
material.  The  connection  between  this  mythical  being  and  the  biblical 
Son-of-Man  which  Reitzcnstein  and  others  have  discovered,  has  been 
first  established  by  Christian  Gnostics.  "The  Archanthropos  and  the 
Son-of-Man  have  as  much,  and  no  more,  in  common  as  the  golden  staff 
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of  Hermes  and  the  iron  staff  of  Ps.  ii.  9,  which  the  learned  Naassenian 
in  Hippolytus  identifies,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  material"  (p. 
96).  In  regard  to  the  alleged  dependence  of  this  Hellenistic  "  Ur- 
mensch  "  on  the  Persian  and  Indian  figures  bearing  the  same  name 
Hcrtlcin  points  out  that  the  meaning  of  the  figure  is  in  the  latter  case 
a  widely-different  one  from  what  it  is  in  Hellenism.  In  the  Persian 
and  Indian  mythologies  tlie  "  Urmensch  "  seems  to  explain  the  genesis 
of  the  entire  present  world,  on  the  principle  that  through  his  sacrifice, 
the  world  comes  into  being.  The  thought  is  cosmical,  the  myth  is  con- 
nected with  the  cultus.  in  which  through  the  sacri&ce  of  a  man  or  ani- 
mal, the  renewal  of  nature  in  Spring  is  effected.  In  Hellenism  the 
meaning  of  the  myth  is  anthropological.  But  in  either  of  its  forms  the 
representation  has  nothing  to  do  with  and  no  possible  bearing  on  the 
picture  of  Dan.  vii.  13  (p.  98). 

Another  point  on  which  to  a  large  extent  we  find  ourselves  in  unison 
with  the  author  concerns  the  dependence  of  the  Son-of-Man  title  in 
the  Gospels  on  the  Daniel -pass  age  and  its  full  Messianic  import  in  each 
Gospel-passage.  In  this  respect  also  the  discussion  is  trenchant  and 
clarifying.  Not  nverely  where  the  reference  is  plainly  eschatological 
as  in  the  Parousia-passages  but  also  where  this  element  is  lacking  and 
consequently  recent  expositors  have  thought  to  discover  traces  of  an 
original  generic  use  of  the  phrase  for  '*  man  as  such  ",  as  in  Mk.  ii.  10, 
28  and  Mt.  viii.  20.  Hertlein  rightly  insists  upon  it,  that  the  words  are 
a  title  of  Christ  and  have  full  Messianic  import.  He  observes  with 
great  force  that  the  thought,  as  if  man  as  such  could  sovereignly 
dispose  of  the  Sabbath,  or  forgive  sins  must  have  been  foreign  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists,  and  we  may  add,  to  Jesus  him- 
self. In  his  opinion  Matthew  and  Luke  could  not  even  tolerate  the 
proposition  of  MV.  ii.  27  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  "  and  for  this  reason  omit  it.  If  they  could  not 
conceive  of  man  as  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  they  certainly  would  not 
have  entertained  the  idea  that  he  was  lord  of  the  Sabbath.  As  to  Mt. 
viii.  ao  the  exegesis  which  finds  here  "  man  as  such  ",  puts  into  the  say- 
ing the  trivial  thought,  that  a  poor  man  often  has  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  open,  when  the  birds  can  slip  into  their  warm  nests. 

Less  convicing  to  us  is  the  author's  discussion  of  the  Daniel- passage 
and  its  context,  although  even  here  the  argument  is  skillfully  put, 
and  as  good  a  case  made  out  for  the  un-Messianic  interpretation  as  is 
possible.  One  must  leave  Hertlein  the  credit  of  having  at  least  given 
serious  and  detailed  consideration  to  what  has  been  urged  in  favor 
of  the  personal,  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  figure  like  unto  a  son 
of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Most  recent  expositors  deem 
it  unTieccssary  to  take  notice  of  these  arguments  and  think  they  have 
settled  the  question  by  observing,  that  in  vii.  27  the  kingdom  is  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Son-of-Man  figure  must  be  a  symbol  for  these,  when  he  receives  the 
kingdom  (vs.  13).  But  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibilit>',  that  the 
figure  does  not  symbolize  merely,  but  represents  the  saints,  in  which 
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case  the  conclusion  would  not  follow,  that  in  vs..  13  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  symbol.  Hertlein  lays  great  stress  on  the  coordination 
of  the  figure  like  a  son  of  man  and  the  figures  of  the  beasts.  If  the 
latter  arc  purely  symbolical,  the  former  can  be  nothing  more.  But 
the  two  cases  arc  not  alike.  In  the  case  of  llic  world-powers,  there  is 
a  succession  of  rulers  in  each  kingdom,  therefore  no  single  king  could 
represent  each,  a  symbol  here  necessarily  had  to  be  chosen,  and  it  could 
be  nothing  more  than  a  symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Messianic  conception  was  in  the  author's  mind  associated  with 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  possibility  may  have  suggested  itself  to  him,  to 
use  tlic  Messiah  as  the  symbol  for  this  kingdom,  a  very  natural  thought 
under  the  circumstances,  since  the  Messiah  is  so  closely  indentified  with 
the  kingdom.  In  that  case  the  symbolic  figure  would  at  the  same  time 
be  a  portrait.  And  there  are  several  elements  in  the  description  in  vii. 
13  which  seem  to  favor  the  personal.  Messianic  exegesis.  These  have 
been  best  stated  by  Grill  in  his  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Entstehung 
des  Vierten  Etvngeliumj,  pp.  80  ff.  We  think  Grill  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  text  ascribes  to  the  figure  descent  from  heaven.  To  be  sure, 
the  judijment-scene  is  not  in  heaven  but  on  earth.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, however,  the  coming  with  the  clouds  must  be  a  movement  from 
heaven  10  earth,  for  that  the  clouds  should  be,  as  Hertlein  suggests, 
simply  a  vehicle  to  bring  the  figure  near  from  the  distance,  is  not 
plausible.  The  characterization  of  the  clouds  as  "clouds  of  heaven** 
points  to  the  other  view,  and  the  force  of  this  is  not  taken  away  by  com- 
paring this  phrase  to  "the  birds  of  heaven",  for  in  the  latter  the  birds 
occur  as  mere  birds,  whereas  in  "the  clouds  of  heaven",  the  clouds 
figure  as  n  divine  vehicle,  and  thus  bemg  associated  with  heaven  certain- 
ly suggest  a  movement  from  there  downwards.  Wherever  the  concep- 
tions of  the  clouds  and  of  coming  appear  together,  the  clouds  arc  the 
clouds  of  theophany.  This  feature,  however,  does  not  suit  the  people  of 
Israel,  which  is  not  of  heavenly  origin.  To  the  other  arguments  adduc- 
ed by  Grilt  we  attach  less  importance,  and  in  regard  to  some  we  even 
think  that  Hertlein  has  effectually  disposed  of  them.  He  certainly 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  comparative  p  "  as  "  a  man,  does  not  ex- 
press that  the  figure  had  merely  the  semblance  of  a  man,  but  was  in 
reality  something  superhuman.  The  3  occurs  also  with  the  first  three 
beasts,  and  here  as  there  it  simply  serves  to  express  what  resemblance 
in  the  vision  the  appearing  shapes  assumed  to  the  preception  of  the  seer. 
But  after  carefully  weighing  the  author's  discussion  as  a  whole  we  sec 
no  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  that  in  Dan.  vii.  3  the  figure  which 
appears  "as  a  son  of  man  "  is  the  figure  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his 
preexistence  is  implied  in  the  descent  from  heaven.  Nor  can  the  rank 
of  this  figure  be  identified  with  that  of  the  angels  occurring  elsewhere  in 
Daniel,  as  Hilgenfcid,  and  Nathaniel  Schmidt  and  also  Grill  himself 
propose.  Against  Schmidt,  who  would  identify  the  Son-of- Man- figure 
with  Michael,  the  patron  angel  of  Israel.  Hertlein.  properly  observes, 
that  in  that  case  the  world-powers  likewise  would  have  been  represent- 
ed in  the  vision  by  their  patron-spirits  (p.  77). 
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Least  of  all  can  we  join  the  author  in  the  critical  assumptions  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  his  theory.  Wc  do  not  repose  particular  faith 
in  the  generally  accepted  views  as  regards  the  dating  of  the  various 
apocalyptic  writings.  That  much  uncertainty  still  prevails  we  are 
quite  willing  to  grant  the  author.  The  Similitudes  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
may  be  post-Christian,  as  a  matter  of  chronology.  But  when  this 
conclusion  is  based  on  their  alleged  Christian  character,  we  Itnd  the 
argument  unconvincing.  In  general  this  part  of  the  discussion  seems 
to  us  to  be  unfairly  dominated  by  the  one  enquiry,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  documents  considered,  that  absolutely  compels  a  date 
before  70  A.  D.  Hcrtlein  does  not  ask  about  what  date  it  would  seem 
most  plausible,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  to  put  a  document, 
but  simply  asks:  is  the  date  after  /O  A.  O.  absolutely  impossible.  This 
is  an  unfair  procedure.  Even  so  it  does  not  yield  the  desired  result,  for 
I  Mace.  ii.  59  presupposes  Dentero-Daniel.  Hertlein  acknowledges  this, 
but  falls  back  upon  the  mere  possibility,  that  the  original  Hebrew  text 
of  this  pasage,  which  we  no  longer  possess,  may  have  differed  from  the 
present  Greek  text,  and  that,  if  we  knew  the  former,  perhaps  the  dif- 
faculty  would  disappear.  This  is  a  remote  contingency,  and  it  will  hardly 
induce  those  who  differ  from  the  author  to  make  no  use  of  the 
passage  until  the  Hebrew  original  shall  have  been  discovered.  And  in 
case  it  should  be  discovered,  and  the  text  prove  to  be  identical  with  the 
Greek  translation,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Deutero-Daniel.  for  the  date  of  i  Mace,  is  fixed.  As  an  argument 
from  a  contingency,  this  is  just  as  good  as  the  other. 

The  author,  however,  also  applies  this  negative  method  of  critical 
reasoning  to  the  Gospels.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  to  put  theif 
date  so  early  that  the  Deutero-Daniel  of  70  A.  D.  cannot  have  in- 
fluenced them.  Everybody  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  own  view  con- 
cerning the  earlier  nr  later  origin  of  the  Synoptics.  Rut  the  present 
itrend  in  Synoptical  criticism  is  certainly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 

lat  pursued  by  the  author.  He  hearkens  back  to  Bruno  Bauer  and 
Volkmar.  His  hypothesis  requires  him  to  go  considerable  beyond  the 
year  70,  for  time  must  be  left  for  the  development,  which  made  out  of 
the  descriptive  phmse  of  Dan.  vii.  13  a  formal  title  and  then  again,  after 
it  had  become  a  formal  title  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  introduced 
it  into  the  Gospel-tradition.  Of  subsequent  interpolation  into  the 
Gospel-text  wc  cannot  think  in  the  present  case,  because  the  use  of 
Son-of-Man.  even  in  Mark,  is  too  pcr\'asivc  for  that. 

Finally,  what  does  Hertlein  offer  us  by  way  of  explaining  the  strange 
use  to  which  this  pseudo-title  was  put  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus'  He 
professes  to  have  reduced  the  Son-of-Man  problem  to  purely  literary 
terms  and  lays  ^eat  stress  upon  the  advantage  of  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  docs  not  abstain  from  using  the  literary  result  in  the 
interest  of  a  historical  construction.  If  the  title  cannot  teach  us  any- 
thing concerning  the  history  of  Jesus,  it  does  lift  the  veil  from  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  production  of  the  Gospel-pictnre  of  Jesus. 
Hcrtlein  falls  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Wrede.    He  thinks  that  the 
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use  of  the  title  ascribed  to  Jesus,  reflects  the  consciousness  of  the 
cryptic  character  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  With  Mark  (no  longer 
consistently  with  Matthew  and  Luke)  Jesus  calls  himself  Son-of-Min 
to  conceal  his  Messianic  character.  The  Pauline  idea  according  to 
which  Jesus  was  not  recognizable  as  the  Christ  before  his  crucitixion 
and  resurrection  finds  a  clumsy  expression  in  this.  And  yet  he  was 
the  Messiah  and  must  have  revealed  himself  as  such.  Hence  the  com- 
promise is  revelation  in  secret.  And  for  this  compromise  the  name 
Son-of-Man  presented  the  appropriate  formula,  for  it  discloses  the 
superhuman  power  and  glory  of  Jesus  only  to  those  who  know  the 
Messianic  exegesis  of  Dan,  vii.  13.  AH  this  has,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  self-consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus:  it  is  the  pre- 
cipitate of  a  Christological  process  in  the  mind  of  the  early  church. 
Hertlein  applies  to  the  Son-of-Man  passages  the  same  principle  which 
Welthausen  applies  to  the  section  in  the  Synoptics  which  he  calls  "the 
nest"  of  the  Gospel,  i.  c,  the  scat  of  the  specifically  Christian  delinea- 
tion of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  In  view  of  the  cryptic  meaning 
of  the  name,  he  does  not  think  Dalman's  one-time  surmise  implausible 
that  Son-of-Man  may  have  passed  as  a  denomination  ex  opposito.  viz. 
for  Son-of-God,  just  as  in  Rabbinical  writings  a  "sharp-sighted  man* 
is  called  "  blind "  and  the  Old  Testament  for  "  to  blaspheme  God  " 
stands  "  to  bless  God  ".  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this  has  for  its 
background  a  thoroughly  sceptical  attitude  towards  the  Gospel-history. 
The  greater  part  of  the  self-attestation  of  Jesus  is  on  this  hypothesis 
wiped  out,  for,  as  Hertlein  truly  observes,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
which  he  calls  himself  Son-of-Man  are  such  that,  especially  in  Mark. 
form  and  content  cannot  be  separated.  Bui  the  author  does  not  worry 
over  this.  Only  theologians  will  be  distressed  by  the  change  of  at- 
titude in  the  scientific  mind  towards  the  character  of  the  Synoptical 
Gospels.  One  should  free  himself  from  the  "trubseliger  Realisrous 
which  finds  in  the  legends  of  sacred  history  nothing  but  transcripts  of 
a  "  sprode  dingliche  und  geschichiliche  Wirklichkeit",  whilse  they  arc 
in  reality  organic  embodiments  of  religious  sentiment  and  creative 
production. 

In  the  title  this  solution  of  the  Son-of-Man  problem  is  called  the 
last  stage.  We  presume  this  is  meant  not  merely  chronologically,  but 
in  the  absolute  sense,  of  the  final  stage,  in  which  the  problem  has  come 
to  rest  We  do  not  beUeve  that  this  belief  of  the  author  will  be  veri- 
fied. But  if  it  were,  we  would  surely  be  warranted  in  affirming  that  the 
last  stage  of  the  problem  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Princeton.  Geerhaaous  Vos. 

Die    HANOAini.EGUNG    IM    UbCBRISTGNTUM     NACU     VERWZmVSG,    HCR- 

KUNFT    UND    BEI>ErTrN'C    IN    RELIGIONSCECHICHTLICHEM    ZUSAMMEN- 

BANG  Untebsucht.  Von  Lie.  Johannes  Behm.  Repctent  der  The- 
ologie  an  der  Universitat  Erlangen.  Leipzig:  A*  Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf.     1911.     Pp.  307.     Mk.  4.50. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  monograph  on  an  interesting  subject. 
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Th€  title  names  the  three  sections  into  which  the  author  divides  the 
discussion  :  the  usage,  the  origin  and  the  import  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  "rcligionsgeschichtliche "  aspect  of  the  matter,  while  not 
made  particularly  prominent,  still  occupies  more  space  than  is  justi- 
fied by  the  meagre  results  of  its  consideration,  for  it  yields  little  else 
than  this,  that  for  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  healing  and  benediction 
general  analogies  can  be  quoted  from  the  extra-biblical  sphere,  which 
are.  however,  no  more  than  analogies,  since  the  act  is  so  naturally 
suited  to  the  purpose  as  to  rule  out  the  question  of  historical  derivation 
from  one  quarter  to  another.  As  to  the  usage  in  ordination  and  in 
connection  with  baptism,  here  even  general  analogies,  aside  from  the 
Old  Testament,  are  lacking.  The  act  in  healing  differs  from  the  act 
elsewhere  in  that  it  is  not  applied  regularly  or  even  prevailingly  to  the 
head,  but  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  bears  a  less  ritual  char- 
acter and  falls  rather  under  the  general  rubric  of  bodily  contact.  From 
the  Gospel-data  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  supernatural 
healing-power  of  Jesus  was  transmitted  from  him  to  men  not  exclu- 
sively through  intent  or  volition  or  word,  but  that  it  also  streamed  out, 
as  it  were,  through  his  body,  so  that  the  hands  became  the  natural  in- 
struments for  communicating  it  (Mt.  vi.  2).  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  im- 
plication wherever  the  usage  occurs  in  paganism,  as  well  as  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  author  carefully  shields  Jesus  from  the  charge  of 
magic  by  emphasizing  that  in  his  case  the  conscious,  mental  exercise 
of  power  was  always  present,  whilst  elsewhere  the  effect  is  frequently 
conceived  to  be  ex  opere  operato.  In  order  to  establish  this  distinction 
the  more  surely  he  is  willing  even  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  Mark  and  Luke  according  i\>  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  the  proceeding  of  the  power  from 
Jesus  by  mere  physical  contact  lirst  made  him  aware  of  what  was 
taking  place.  But  only  Jesus  is  thus  shielded;  Mark  and  Luke  had  no 
different  conceptions  of  such  things  than  were  vulgarly  current  in  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  world.  In  another  direction  the  author  convincing- 
ly shows  how  little  basis  there  is  for  the  modern  idea,  that  Jesus  per- 
formed his  cures  through  magnetism  and  suggestion.  Even  "  the 
physical  elements  in  his  miraculous  power  sprang  from  the  myster- 
iotis  depths  of  his  personality"  (p.  157).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
personal  aspect  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  exclude  to  us.  that  the 
healing  power  of  the  miracles  was  consciously  associated  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit.  Whilst  in  regard  to  ordination,  the  author 
makes  the  nexus  between  the  rite  and  the  Spirit  of  the  closest,  he  seems 
to  avoid  affirming  this  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  hand  for  healing. 
and  here  speaks  only  of  "  Kraft "  generally  (p.  156),  or  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  stood  in  the  back- 
ground and  only  slightly,  begins  to  color  the  meaning  of  the  act  (p. 
160).  Is  this  reserve  warranted  in  view  of  such  statements  as  Mk.  xi. 
5,  xii.  28;  Lk   iv.  j8  ff? 

In  regard  to  the  rite  of  ordination,  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism 
permit  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Christian  custom.    To  be  sure. 
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the  Jewish  tradition  about  the  Semikha  as  perpetuated  from  the  age 
of  Moses  down  to  the  New  Testament  times  and  later,  through  the 
continuity  of  the  Syncdrium,  lacks  all  historic  support.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remain*  tliat  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  the  scribal 
judges  in  Palestine  were  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands,  which  must. 
of  course,  rest  on  much  older  usage.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Judaism,  even  after  this,  abandoned  the  rite,  like  some  other  things, 
probably  in  resentment  against  the  Christian  usurpation  of  it. 

Less  satisfactory  to  our  mind  is  the  discussion  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  in  connection  with  baptism.  Behm  here  presents  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own  in  order  to  explain  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rite  of  baptism 
itself  appears  in  the  New  Testament  as  symbolic  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laying  on  nf  hands  as  a  separ- 
ate act.  added  to  baptism,  is  given  the  same  significance.  He  suggests 
that  originally  the  two  rites  were  separated,  that  baptism  was  a  wash- 
ing from  sin  pure  and  simple,  and  contained  no  symbolic  reference  to 
the  positive  grace  of  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  The  laying  on  of 
hands  added  to  this  the  positive  side,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Because, 
howe\er,  the  two  acts  were  regularly  performed  in  such  close  prox- 
imity, and  because  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  was  figuratively  also 
spoken  of  as  a  "  baptism  ".  the  two  became  fused  or  confounded,  and 
baptism  was  now  supposed  to  carry  within  itself  the  symbolism  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit  To  this  hypothesis  we  have  serious  objections. 
It  leads  the  author  to  cast  doubt  on  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  tradi- 
tion when  it  attributes  to  both  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  the  compara- 
tive statement,  that  the  former  baptized  with  water,  the  latter  with  the 
Spirit.  While  in  this  saying,  of  course  not  two  rites  are  contrasted, 
but  the  Johannine  rite  is  set  over  against  its  Christian  fulfilment,  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  Jesus,  yet  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  latter 
is  described  in  terms  of  baptism,  and  this  is  hardly  a  mere  figure  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  symbolism  of  the  rite.  It  is  further  unwar- 
ranted to  deny  that  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  occurs  directly  con-j 
nected  with  baptism,  without  the  intermediate  hnk  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  Thus  Acts  ii.  30  certainly  is  most  naturally  understood.  Of 
course.  Acts  x.  47  proves  nothing  either  way.  because  here  baptism 
appears  only  as  justified  by  (he  possession  of  the  Spirit,  not  necessarily 
as  significant  of  it.  The  connection  of  the  Pneuma  with  baptism  in  Paul 
counts  heavily  against  tiie  hypothesis,  for  it  is  difficuh  to  believe  that  ai 
early  as  this  a  fusion  of  the  two  rites  and  the  attribution  to  the  one 
of  what  belonged  to  the  other  could  have  taken  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  Paul  nowhere  even  so  much  as  mentions  any  longer  the  laying  on 
of  hands  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ritual  of  introduction  into  the  church, 
and  finds  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  the  "  true  essence  "  of  baptism. 
Nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  this  that  in  Titus  iii.  S 
(rendered  by  Rehm:  "through  a  bath  of  regeneration,  and  through  a 
renewal  from  the  Holy  Spirit  ")  the  two  factors  can  again  appear 
separated,  for  the  author  acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.     In  view  of  this  would  it  not  be  belter  to  say,  that  from  the 
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beginning  in  the  Apostolic  church  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  directly 
associated  with  baptism  aiid  stood  in  no  necessary  ritua)  connection 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands?  Obviously  both  Acts  viii.  17  and  xix.  6  are 
exceptional  cases;  in  both  the  implication  is  rather  that  normally  bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Spirit  go  together,  but  that,  where  Uie  latter  (or 
some  reason  or  other  has  not  come  with  the  former,  the  laying  on  of 
hands  can  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  author's  method  is.  on  the  whole,  sound  and  cautious,  but  oc- 
casionally he  indulges  in  taking  critical  liberties  with  the  text.  One 
instance  of  this  is  his  treatment  of  the  account  in  Acts  viii.  14  fT.  Here 
the  strange  phenomenon,  just  alluded  to.  presents  itself,  that  the 
Samaritans  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip  have  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  before  they  can  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  implication,  that  only  the 
Apostles  were  qualified  by  laying  on  of  hands  to  impart  the  Spirit, 
Behm  assumes  that  here  two  independent  accounts  have  been  patched 
together  by  Luke,  one  which  spoke  of  the  ministry  of  Philip  and  men- 
tioned only  the  baptism  of  the  Samaritan  converts,  without  meaning 
to  exclude  the  subsequent  lajing  on  of  hands  for  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  and  another  account  which  spoke  of  a  later  missionary  visit 
of  Peter  and  John  to  the  same  place  and  emphasized  the  pneumatic 
phenomena,  without  implying  that  the  persons  affected  thereby  had  not 
been  baptized  immediately  beforehand  and  received  the  imposition  of 
hands.  Luke,  by  erroneously  combining  the  two  pieces,  created  the 
present  impossible  situation.  But  we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  situa- 
tion is  impossible.  Von  Hofmann's  view,  partially  accepted  by  the 
author  himself  (p.  30),  seems  to  offer  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  two  things  usually  connected  here  fall  apart.  Where  the 
Gospel  for  the  first  time  was  carried  beyond  the  sphere  of  Judaism  it 
may  well  have  appeared  necessary  to  make  the  full  coordination  of 
these  non-Jewish  converts  with  the  Jewish  Christians  dependent  on 
Apostolic  sanction.  The  endowment  with  the  Spirit  was  the  concrete 
form  in  which  such  full  coordination  naturally  expressed  itself.  Von 
Hofmann  would  bring  this  into  connection  with  the  Spirit  as  an 
equipment  for  the  work  of  extending  the  Gospel.  According  to  him, 
the  question  was  specifically  whether  the  converted  Samaritans  could 
share  in  this  task,  and  in  order  not  to  prejudge  this  the  Spirit  was  with- 
held at  first  But,  apart  from  the  peculiar  turn  thus  given  to  the 
explanation,  its  general  principle  sufficiently  commends  itself  to 
render  Behm's  partition  of  the  text  tinnecessary. 

Ft  also  seems  to  us  questionable  exegesis  when  in  i  Tim.  iv.  14  the 
verb  iBoBrf  and  in  2  Tim.  i.  6  the  words  "which  is  in  thee  through  the 
laying  on  of  my  hands  "  are  weakened  so  as  to  yield  the  thought  that 
the  vap((rfia  of  Timothy  was  previously  in  him  as  a  natural  endowment, 
and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  only  brought  it  to  clear  consciousness, 
a  theory  which  Behni  seems  inclined  to  apply  to  the  Apostle's  concep- 
tion of  the;^apur^Togenerally  (pp.  45  ff).  These  arc,  however,  minor 
matters,  dissent  in  regard  to  which  can  in  no  wise  detract  from  our 
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appreciation   of   the   author's   admirable  treatment  of  his   theme  as 
whole. 
Princeton.  Geesuaiuius  Vos. 


Cbrist  and  His  Critics.  Studies  in  the  Person  and  Problems  of  Jesus. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A.,  B.D.,  formerly 
Scholar  and  University  Student  of  Trinity  College  and  Donellan 
Lecturer  in  Dublin  University,  Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Cross  ",  "  Suggestions  for  Bible  Study  ",  "  Present  Controversy  on 
Prayer".  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard.  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  New  York.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.    1910.     Pp.  xi.  180. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  book  is  misleading:  for  the  book  is 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  "  Christ "  and  only  incidentally  with 
*'  His  Critics  '*.  Indeed  Mr.  Hitchcock  apparently  has  little  regard  for 
historical  criticism.  Th^t  is  hardly  surprising  in  a  writer  who  exalts 
the  argument  from  Christian  experience  at  the  expense  of  other  kinds 
of  evidence :  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Christ  of  history  was  '  the 
Only-Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth*,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels;  but  we  believe 
that  the  Gospels  are  true  records,  because  we  have  first  believed  in  the 
Real  Presence  of  Christ"  (p.  167).  In  such  a  writer,  no  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  recent  criticism  is  to  be  expected.  The  reader  neca 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  he  is  told  that  no  one  outside  the 
Rationalistic  Press  Association  has  denied  that  Jesus  existed  (pp.  26f., 
159).  or  when  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  apparently  offered 
as  an  adequate  refutation  of  Harnack  (p.  66).  Fortunately,  the  author 
is  not  really  so  independent  of  documentary  evidence  as  some  of  his 
remarks  might  seem  to  indicate.  But  he  has  not  defined  the  relation 
between  historical  and  experiential  evidence.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passage  (p.  35)  :  "  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion. 
It  is  older  than  the  New  Testament,  and  its  virtues  are  independent  of 
the  fate  that  may  befall  that  Testament ;  they  arc  part  and  parcel  of  our 
Christian  consciousness"?  The  author's  discussion  of  the  supernatural 
is  tmsatisfactory.  On  p.  149  he  says :  "  The  miracles  of  Christ  .  .  . 
are  not  .  .  .  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature,  but  revelations  of  a 
new  order  of  things  hitherto  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  Does 
"nature",  then,  include  that  "new  order  of  things"?  However,  de- 
spite faults  in  the  theoretical  discussion,  the  author  clearly  holds  a  high 
view  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  thoroughly 
supernaturalistic  view  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The  omission  of  all 
discussion  of  the  Cross  is  hardly  to  be  justified,  even  by  the  reference 
of  Dean  Bernard,  in  the  Introduction,  to  the  author's  wr»Tk  on  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Cross".  Nevertheless,  the  book  proceeds  evidently 
from  a  genuine  religious  experience,  to  which  the  author  has  given 
fervent  expression.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  performed  a  service  in  demon- 
strating once  more  that  real   Christian  experience  is  possible  only  if 
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Jesus  be  regarded  as  a  supernatural  person.     Christian  experience  is 
one  tremendous  argument — though  by  no  means  the  only  argument — for 
the  historicity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Princeton.  J.  Gbesham  Machen. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 


I 


De  persoon  van*  den  Middelaar  in  de  nieuwere  Duitsche  Dogmatiek. 
Rede  bij   de  overdracbt  van  het  Rectoraat  aan  de  Theotogischc 
School   te   Kampen,   op.   6   December   1910   gehouden   door   Dtu 
A.  G.  HoNtG.    Kampen ;    J.  H.  Kok.    1910.    4to,  pp.  76. 
In  raking  as  the  subject  of  his  Recloral  Address,  "the  Person  of  the 
Mediator  in  recent  German  theolog>- ",  Dr.  Honig  interprets  his  terms 
somewhat  broadly.    By  "  recent  German  theology  "  he  means  the  theo- 
logical  thought  of  Germany  throughout  the  whole  of  the   nineteenth 
century.     .\nd  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Christological  positions 
of  the  several  thinkers  whose  opinions  he  passes  under  review  plain,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  place  them  in  their  general  theological  atmospheres. 
A  great  deal  of  ground  is  therefore  covered  in  the  Address;  but  Dr. 
Honig  has  the  skill  to  keep  the  main  thread  of  the  discourse  dear  and 
to  present  not  only  in  an  informing  but  in  an  interesting  way,  a  very 
good  survey  of  the  progress  of  German  thought  through  the  century 
on  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Washing  in  the  background  of  the  old  Rationalism  in  a  few  words, 
he  begins  with  Schleiermacher,  as  the  6gure  which  dominated  the  whole 
century,  and  commanded  such  encomiums  as  Herrmann's:  "Schleier- 
macher ranks  rightly  as  the  greatest  theologian  who  has  been  granted  to 
the  Evangelical  church  since  the  Reformation."  After  Schleiermacher, 
he  takes  up  the  successive  schools  of  thought  in  the  following  order. 
First,  the  Scleiermachcrites :  Twcstcn,  C.  J.  Niti.ich,  de  Wcttc,  Hase» 
Lange,  Rothe,  Domer,  Martensen,  Schweitzer.  Julius  Mullcr,  SchenkeL 
Next  the  Hegelians:  Daub,  Marheinike,  Strauss.  Hinrichs,  Gabler, 
Rosenkranz,  Feuerbach,  with  such  men  also  as  Vatke,  Biedermann. 
Weisse,  Pfleiderer,  Lipsius.  Then,  the  Neo-Kantians  or  Ritschlites : 
RitschI  himself  and  his  followers  in  three  groups,  represented  respec- 
tively by  Hamack.  Herrmann,  and  J.  Kaftan,  with  the  last  of  whom 
he  ranks  also  Haring.  Reischle,  Lobslein,  Schultz,  and  also  Wendt, 
who  forms  the  transition  to  the  next  tendency.  This  is  the  History-of- 
Religion  School,  the  founder  of  which  is  Pfleiderer  and  the  only  dog- 
matician  as  yet  prominent  Troeltsch,  although  Wrede,  Heitmuller 
Bousset,  Gunkel,  Wemlc,  Wcinel,  Jiilichcr  and  A.  Meyer  are  also 
adduced  and  their  Christological  views  expounded.  The  latest  phase 
"  of  the  process  of  development,  through  which  the  unbelieving  theology 
has  run"  having  now  been  reached,  Dr.  Honig  returns  to  take  up  the 
Christological  thought  of  the  more  positive  thinkers,  upon  whom  had 
blown  "the  blessed  breath  of  the  Revival".  Here  he  adduces  first 
of  all  Tholuck  and  Beck,  followed  by  Kliefoth,  Phillippi,  and  Vilmar ; 
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and  then  Thomasius,  the  founder  of  "  the  Erlangen  Theology ",  with 
his  unfortunate  doctrine  of  Kenosis,  followed  by  Lange,  Martensen, 
Katinis,  Liebner,  Hofmnnn,  Sartorius,  Gess,  Frank.  LuUiardt;  and 
lastly  Zodder  and  Ottingcr,  on  the  one  side,  and  such  writers  as 
Lemmc,  Ihmcls,  Paul  Ewald,  Kahlcr,  R.  Sccbcrg  on  the  oUicr 

Of  course  these  groups  melt  into  one  another,  more  or  less,  at  the 
edges,  and  there  is  some  crossing:  when  vital  phenomena  arc  classified, 
such  is  always  the  case.  But  they  supply  a  very  good  schematization 
for  the  presentation  of  the  material,  and  Dr.  Honig  is  clear  and  sym- 
pathetic in  his  expositions.  His  own  standpoint  is  that  of  the  Reformed 
Theology  and  he  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  central  facts  from 
that  (wint  of  view.  He  rightly  estimates,  for  example,  the  revolt  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  theory  of 
Kenosis;  and  he  knows  how  to  rank  such  dealing  with  the  terms  "God". 
"  Godhead  ",  with  reference  to  Christ  as.  say,  Ritschl  and  Julius  Kaf- 
tan indulge  in.  "Ritschl",  he  remarks  (p.  3!^),  "does  not  mean  by 
the  predicate  '  God '  what  the  Christian  church  means, — that  Christ  is» 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  true  and  eternal  God.  Christ  was, 
no  doubt,  the  object  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God.  hut  the  church  doc- 
trine of  prcexistence  is  untenable.  The  predicate  'God'  is  a  value- 
judgment  of  the  community's.  The  community  expresses  by  it,  wbat^_ 
they  are  beholden  to  Christ  for.  And  they  must  do  this,  because,  ii^fl 
fulfilling  His  vocation,  Christ  'has  manifested  the  same  moral  activi- 
ties which,  as  the  fundamental  attributes  of  God,  draw  to  themselves  aU 
human  trust.'  Thus  anyone  has  the  value  of  '  God  '.'*  Again  (p.  44) ; 
"The  manner  in  which,  now,  Kaftan  sets  forth  this  life-picture  and 
speaks  of  the  person  of  the  Mediator  is  ambiguous.  It  is  clear  that  he 
sees  in  Jesus  merely  a  man,  and  yet  he  continually  makes  use  of  ex- 
pressions  from  which  the  superficial  reader  might  infer  that  he  con-fl 
fesses  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  He  even  writes  in  1903 :  *  Either  we  have  " 
no  Christology  at  all.  or  else  Christology  is  with  us  too,  what  it  can  only 
be, — the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ.'  We  must  see  in  Christ 
a  man  in  whom  salvation  is  realized  by  God  for  us.  Now  that  salva- 
tion (apart  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  does  not  directly  belong 
to  it)  consists  in  partidpation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  in  dominion 
over  the  world.  Christ  is  thus  the  royal  founder  of  this  kingdom  of 
God  and  He  in  whom  this  dominion  over  the  world  is  accomplished  in 
a  perfect  way  ,  .  .  That  He  has  '  carried  out  *  this  end  in  the  form  of  a 
special  ethical  vocation  in  the  world,  characterizes  Him  as  the  perfected 
man.  But  in  the  contents  of  this  vocation,  which  is  just  the  realizing  of 
the  'self -purpose"  of  God,  He  is  recognized  as  God,  that  is,  as  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  God.  In  His  love  the  love  of  God  to  sinners  is  re- 
vealed as  grace  and  faithfulness.  .  .  ."  He  knows  also  what  meaning 
to  attach  to  forms  of  expression  which  have  been  coined  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  distinct  confession  of  Christ's  deity,  such 
as.  for  example,  Lemmc's  and  Thmels'  phrase  (which  is  unhappily 
adopted  by  Dr.  James  Denney  in  his  Jesus  and  the  Gospels)  which  con- 
fesses of  Christ  only  that  He  is  "  on  the  side  of  God  " ;  or  that  deoep- 
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tire  phrase  employed  by  Lobstein  (with  which  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown  serves  himself)  which  for  llic  formula  of  the  "Godhead  of 
Christ"  substitutes  "God  in  Christ  ".  "I  have  just  spoken",  writeA 
Dr.  Honig  (p.  73),  "of  a  compromise  between  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  and  the  folly  of  the  cross.  Such  a  compromise  men  have 
thought  they  have  formed,  when  they  have  deserted  the  God-being 
{God-sijn)  of  Christ  and  substituted  for  it  the  Being-of-God-in-Christ 
ihet  9%in  Gods  in  Christns),  the  standing-of-Christ-in-thc-closest-reU- 
tion-with-God  {het  in-de-inmngsureiatie-met-God-staan  van  Chris- 
tus).  Does  not  here  too,  however,  the  outcome  show  that  it  is  unbelief 
which  speaks  after  this  fashion?" 

Over  against  all  the  destructive  and  weakening  notions  that  hare 
been  proposed  by  the  German  speculators  for  the  past  century.  Dr. 
Honig  firmly  and  convincingly  presses  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Two 
Natures.  No  doubt  it  is  a  mystery ;  yes,  says  he,  "  a  great  mystery,  a 
mystery  which  very  far  transcends  our  finite  understanding ".  But 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  true.  And  in  this  connection  he 
gives  us  the  only  piece  of  direct  theologizing  in  his  Address.  We 
quote  it  in  full  (pp.  74-75) : — "  Now  the  stone  of  stumbling  here  is 
ever  again  '  the  impersonality  of  Jesus'  human  nature.'  The  grievance  is 
always  repeated :  the  Christological  dogma  no  doubt  teaches  that  the 
Logos  assumed  a  complete  human  nature,  but  this  is  really  not  the 
fact.  If  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  perfect,  it  should  have  possessed 
also  personality.  It  is  the  intention  that  no  other  alternative  should  be 
left  US  but  this, — either  an  incomplete  human  nature,  or  a  complete 
human  nature,  but  then  also  a  human  person.  And  if  you  take  the 
latter,  then  you  come  to  the  absurdity,  that  two  persons  are  joined 
together.  But  the  fault  of  this  reasoning  lurks  in  this, — that  the 
nature  of  personality  as  such  is  sought  in  self-consciousness  and  in 
free  self-determination,  as  the  principle  that  forms  the  person;  or 
rather  that  personality  is  conceived  as  a  product  of  the  process  of 
sclf-consdousness  and  self-determination.  This  view  can  not  be  right. 
An  hypostasis  or  person  is  a  substance  which  exists  as  a  whole  and  for 
itself.  An  hypostasis  is  nothing  else  hut  the  Aristotelian  wpwrij  owria, 
the  prima  substantia,  the  in  and  for  itself  existing  individual  substance. 
A  nature — divine  or  human — cannot  be  actual  in  its  abstract  general- 
ity, but  only  in  a  determinate  hypostasis.  But  the  nature  can  readily 
belong  to  a  plurality  of  hypostases.  And  just  so  a  plurality  of  natures 
can  belong  to  one  hypostasis.  In  the  case  of  the  church  dogma 
this  must  be  kept  in  view.  There  can  be  a  complete  human  nature, 
without  its  existing  in  a  human  person,  provided  that  it  exists  in 
another  higher  person,  that  is,  here,  in  the  Logos.  No  doubt  if  the  hu- 
man nature  had  been  without  any  personality,  the  objection  would  be 
just  But  when  we  speak  of  the  anhyfiostasia  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  we  mean  by  it  only  that  this  nature  does  not  exist  in  a  human 
person.  And  we  recognize  at  the  same  time  its  enhypostasation  in  the 
Logos.  It  was  thus  then  the  person  of  the  Son  which  thought  and 
acted  in  the  human  nature  and  had  the  disposition  of  alt  its  gifts  and 
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powers.  I  do  not  suppose,  of  course,  that  by  this  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  (he  unity  of  the  person  is  made  conceivable  for  our  finite 
understanding.  No,  tt  remains  a  mystery.  But  no  absurdity.  And  by 
wliat  I  have  said  the  charge  of  absurdity  only  is  met.  The  human 
nature  was  perfect,  just  because  it  existed  in  the  person  of  the  Son." 
A  passage  like  this  reveals  to  us  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  Dr. 
Honig's  thought  and  explains  to  us  the  gentle  acuteness  and  combined 
sympathy  and  integrity  of  his  method  as  he  expounds  the  somewhat 
variegated  body  of  Christological  speculation  which  comes  under  his 
survey,  in  this  sketch  of  the  histor>'  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  in  nineteenth  centur>'  Germany.  We  have  found  him  thoroughly 
fair  to  the  authors  whose  views  he  was  presenting  and  at  the  same 
time  faithful  in  his  own  point  of  view  to  the  Christian  verity.  The 
reading  of  the  Address  has  been  as  pleasant  as  it  has  been  profitable. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wajifield. 

Kerkeujke  Deputaten.    Hun  werkkring  en  bevoegdheid  inzonderheid 

als  deze  gekend  worden  uit  de  handelingen  der  Zuid-  Hollandsche 

Snyoden  en  Deputaten.    Door  H.  C.  Rutgers.     Stoomdruk.  J.  H- 

Kok.     Kampen.     Prijs  f.  2. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Rutgers  deserves  praise  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  historical  development  of  Kerkelijke  Deputaten  "  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands".  But  what  are  Kerkelijke  Depuuten? 
Ecclesiastical  Deputies  lind  no  equivalent  in  our  Church  polity.  They 
are,  what  we  call  Committees,  Commissions  and  Boards ;  and  i  f  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Stated  Gerks.  Keepers  of  Archives,  etc.,  are  also  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  "  Kerkelijke  Deputaten  ".  In  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  the  last  vestige  of  the  ancient  regime  of  the 
Deputies  in  the  old  sense  was  swept  away,  when  the  deputati  Synodi, 
whose  ofhce  it  was  to  attend  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Classis,  received  their  final  discharge.  It  is  strange,  that 
these  deputies  formed  perennial  institutions,  and  that  laymen  who  held 
no  office  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  also  eligible  to 
membership.  The  only  safety  valve  in  these  powerful  combinations 
consisted  in  the  regulation,  that  some  of  the  members — in  different 
provinces  the  ratio  was  diflferent — had  to  resign  their  office  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  and  were  ineligible  for  a  certain  period.  We  cannot  see  that 
these  conditions  were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Presbyterian 
church  government  The  character  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands  as  a  state  Church  accounts  for  these  anomalies,  as  we 
must  call  them.  The  Church  was  debarred  from  appointing  deputies  of 
the  General  S>-nod,  for  the  States  General  did  not  look  in  favor  upon 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  prevented  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Synod. 

Dr.  Rutgers  treats  his  well  defined  subject  exhaustively.  After  a 
brief  introduction,  wherein  he  defines  his  task,  and  describes  his  sources 
and  the  bibliography,  he  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts.  He  gives 
us  in  four  chapters  a  minute  description  of  everything  connected  with 
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his  subject,  and  in  the  last  chapter  he  gives  us  in  a  brief  sketch  the 
present  condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  are  free  from  State 
control. 

He  writes  as  an  historian  and  refrains  from  pointing  out  the  way 
to  a  development  more  in  harmony  with  the  simple  character  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  polity.  If  sound  progress  leads  from  complex  to  sim- 
ple conditions  then  certainly  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  polity 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands.  But  perhaps  the 
same  may  be  said  of  our  Church  polity.  Instead  of  becoming  more  sim- 
ple, our  polity  is  becoming  more  complex.  Soon,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  to  establish  chairs  in  our  seminaries  for  canonical  law. 

HoUand,  Mich,  Nicholas  M.  Steffens. 


De  Orgasistatie  vam  de  Cbristeltjke  Kerk  in  den  Apostouschen 
TrjD  Door  Dk.  P.  A.  E.  Siixevis  Smith.  Rotterdam:  T.  De  Vries 
Dzn.     1 910. 

This  book  contains  a  study  of  a  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  It  describes  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  that  age.  The  author's  painstaking  research  deserves  praise. 
Of  course  the  New  Testament  is  about  the  only  source  from  which  he 
draws  his  information  concerning  the  actual  conditions  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  but  the  views  concerning  the  facts  are  legion.  Dr.  Smith  defends 
his  own  position,  viz:  The  divine  origin  of  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  Apostolic  Age  against  all  the  best  known  op- 
ponents to  his  view.  This  question  of  the  divine  origin  not  only  of  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  of  its  organization  is  for  him  as 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  of  practical 
importance,  for  it  is  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  church, 
to  apply  the  Scripture  principle  also  to  questions  of  church  polity.  Of 
course  the  leaders  in  that  church  do  not  Bnd  in  the  New  Testament  a 
codex  of  church  law,  but  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  govcrnnwnt  are  there,  they  maintain.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  true  blue 
Presbyterian.  He  tells  us,  that  we  have  to  guard  against  two  errors, 
viz.,  ist.  "  against  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  which  traces  back  to  the  New 
Testament  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  the  papal  church ;  2nd, 
against  the  so-called  Verfassungslosigkcit  (unorganized  condition)  of 
the  church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  church  is  not  a  society  of  men, 
who  have  in  common  an  idea  concerning  Jesus.  Even  in  the  beginning 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  we  protest  in  the  name  of 
history  against  the  spiritualistic  view,  as  if  the  first  Christian  lived  in 
dissolute  pneumatic-anarchical  arbitrations." 

This  is  true.  But  we  arc  in  duty  hound  to  add  a  third  error,  viz.. 
the  dogmatizing  of  a  certain  form  of  church  polity.  In  the  time  of  the 
reformation  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Churches  kept  themselves 
far  from  this  extreme  view.  Church  polity  ought  never  to  become  a 
dogma,  excluding  all  human  development.  We  must  not  Romanize, 
but  we  also  have  to  keep  ourselves  aloof  from  Sohm  and  his  followers. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Smith's  dissertation  to  all,   who  arc  interested 
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in  questions  pertaining  to  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  subject  is  wcU  pre- 
sented by  the  author,  and  even  if  we  do  not  assent  to  every  position 
taken,  wc  cannot  but  admire  the  firmness  of  conviction  and  the  loyalty 
to  Reformed  principles,  which  characterize  the  book  from  start  to  finish. 
Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  STErFENs. 


Jesus  Christus,  wahrkk  Gottcs  und  MartilNsoun'.  Ein  Zeugnis  fur 
das  Apostolikum  wider  die  modeme  Irrlehrc.  Von  Th.  Be^'er, 
Professor  am  Konigl.  Fiirslin  Hedwig-Gymnasium  zu  Neustettin. 
Dritte  Aullage.  Braunschweig  und  Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Hcllmutfa 
WoIIermann.     1904.    8vo.  pp.  58. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  refute  the  Ritschlian  theory,  advocated  by 
Professor  Adolf  Harnack.  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  incarnation 
and  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  was  an  innovation  and  invention  intro- 
duced in  the  second  century  and  not  at  all  taught  by  any  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  It  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  orthodox  booklets 
to  be  found  floating  about  in  Germany;  and  while  such  treatises  may 
not  evince  a  wide-spread  evangelical  reaction,  they  at  least  show  that 
conservative  thought  in  Germany  has  not  quite  gone  to  the  wall. 

The  argument  is  biblical  and  historical ;  the  former  drawn  from 
Christ's  self-testimony,  the  witness  of  demons,  of  the  apostles,  notably 
John,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  historical 
evidence  is  taken  from  the  martyrs  and  Fathers, — Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr.  Polycarp,  Speratus.  Ircnaeus :  the  Arian  controversy,  Anselm, 
Bernard  of  Qairvcaux,  the  Christian  hymns,  and  Luther.  The  author 
does  not  disguise  his  attitude  to  the  methods  of  the  destructive  higher 
criticism.  With  the  anti-supernaturalism  of  modem  theology  he  is 
forever  done  (p.  17).  No  thinking  man  will  accept  as  infallible  a  self- 
contradictory  Bible:  but  Professor  Beyer  contends  that  our  Bible  has 
never  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself  (pp.  n-12,  57).  Where 
difficulties  exist  we  ought  to  investigate  them,  but  we  must  not  con- 
demn the  book  because  we  cannot  solve  all  the  difficulties  in  it  (pp. 
31,  37).  He  complains  that  the  Ritschlian  docs  not  honor  the  word 
of  God  but  rather  his  own  subjective  conscience  (p.  56),  and  plays  fast 
and  loose  with  Scripture  by  manipulating  the  text  in  the  iixterest  of 
his  preconceived  system   (p.   14). 

On  the  whole  the  author's  reasoning  is  good.  Whoever  asserts  that 
the  Divine  incarnation  of  Christ  was  an  invention  of  the  second 
century  must  adduce  historical  proof  thereof.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  invented  at  all ;  it  can  come  only  by  revela- 
tion (p.  la).  The  position  involves  (i>  the  invention  of  a  lie,  and  (j) 
its  introduction  into  Scripture  (p.  15).  Moreover,  the  Ritschlian  the- 
ology itself  is  strangely  self-contradictory.  It  rejects  the  Christ  as 
God  become  man,  and  yet  lifts  this  same  Jesus,  a  naturally-horn  man, 
to  a  Divine  preeminence  equal  to  God  and  prays  to  Him!  (p.  56). 

One  argument  seems  to  be  pressed  beyond  excgetical  limits,  as,  for 
example,  when  Christ'sirapovatain  2  Peter  i.  16  is  identified  with  His 
^^avcia, which  may  refer  to  the  first  advent  (3  Tim.  i.  10),  or  the  sec 
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"ond  coming  of  Christ  (i  Tim.  vi.  14:  2  Tim.  iv.  i.  Cf.  2  Thesa.  ii. 
8-9).  The  author  f«ls  this  difficulty  and  sc^ks  to  escape  it  (pp.  31-33, 
note).  The  argument  {rom<iri<^iKttiin  Titiu  ii.  li  and  iii.  4  (pp.  34-35) 
is  better. 

While  the  main  thought  of  the  author  is  directed  against  Professor 
Harnack's  theory,  there  is  naturally  involved  the  usual  defence  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ.  The  whole  treatment  is  brief,  being  a  condensed 
polemic.  The  author  writes  to  the  point  and  in  a  spirit  that  is  conspicu- 
ously evangelical.  His  reverence  for  the  final  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
the  only  infallible  written  revelation  of  Ckid  is  everywhere  evident. 
Such  an  effort  should  at  least  command  a  hearing,  if  not  some  sort  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  its  readers. 

Langhotne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist.  Jr, 

Fbankfl'Rteb    Hjstorische    Forschunxen    Mit    Untesstl'etzunc   der 
AcAiiEMiE  UND  DER  HisToRiscHEN  KoMMissioN.    Vctansgegeben  von 
Prof.   Db.   C.    Knectzel.     Heft   3.     Die   Englische   Flucchtlings- 
Gcmeinde    in    Frankfort    am    Main    I554-15S9   von    Archivdireclor 
Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Jung.    Frankfurt  a.  M.  Joseph  Bacr  &  Co.     tgio. 
The  Frankfort  Historical  Researches  are  very  interesting  and  wel- 
come tt>  all,  who  work  in  the  field  of  Church  History.     Of  course  the 
able  men,  who  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures,  centered  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  city,  do  not  confine  themselves  in  their  work  to  docu- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  but  the  part  before  us  is  intensely 
interesting  to  students  of  Qiurch  History.     Englishmen  and  Americans 
of    English    descent    will    find    in    the    description    of   "  Die    Englische 
Fluechtlingsgemeinde ",  which    found   a  place  of   refuge   in   Frankfort 
during  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  as  presented  to  the  reader  by  the 
author,  a  fine  piece  of  "  Detail  Malcrei  ".    Although  every  educated  man 
is  able  to  read  and  to  enjoy  it,  it  is  written  in  a  scholarly  style,  based 
oti  the  sources.     Sons  of  Americans  of   Enghsh  descent  might  find 
their  ancestors  among  the  members  of  that  church,  whose  names  are 
given,   as   also  a  brief  biographical   notice,   when    it   is   possible.     All 
who  arc  able  to  read  German  ought  to  procure  a  copy. 
Holland.  Mich.  NiCHOU^s  M.  Steffens. 


Calvin  Wilson  Matter,  Forty-Five  Years  a  Missionary  in  China. 
A  Biography.     By  Daniel  W.  Fisuer,     Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press.    iQtt.    i2mo,  pp.  viii,  342.    Price  $1.50  net 
One  cannot  read  this  account  of  Dr.  Matcer's  life  and  work  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  expressed  by  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  he  was  "one  of  the  great  mis- 
sionaries not  only  of  China,  but  of  the  world ".     As  a  college  class- 
mate and  a  life-long  friend  of  Dr.  Matecr.  the  author  is  well  quali- 
fied to  do  justice  to  his  noble  theme,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  duty  as  a  biographer  has  made  the  cause  of  missions 
and  indeed  the  whole  church  his  debtor. 
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Like  most  books  of  the  kind,  this  volume  has  many  a  thrilling  deed 
of  physical  and  moral  heroism  to  narrate,  while  its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  instructive  presentation  it  gives  of  the  ways  anil  means  by  which 
the  pioneer  missionary  has  striven  to  solve  some  of  his  many  hard  prob- 
lems. Nor  do  the  introductory  chapters  that  set  forth  the  formative 
influences  in  the  development  of  Dr.  Mateer  in  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood near  Gettysburg,  at  Jefferson  College,  and  at  tlie  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  need  to  depend  for  their  interest  to  the  readers  upon 
any  of  the  later  achievements  of  his  career.  For  quite  early  in  life, 
long  before  his  future  work  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  mind,  he 
gave  striking  indications  of  the  intellectual  versatility  and  the  unusual 
force  of  character  that  were  to  make  his  name  such  a  blessed  in- 
fluence in  China.  Speaking  of  his  work  as  Principal  of  the  Academy  at 
Beaver — a  position  he  took  just  before  he  entered  upon  his  studies 
for  the  ministry — one  of  his  pupils,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  of 
Philadelphia,  bears  this  testimony:  "He  was  an  excellent  teacher. 
His  personal  influence  over  me  was  very  great.  I  suppose  that  when 
the  records  are  all  known,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  other  man  did  so 
mtich  for  the  shaping  of  my  life  as  he  did."  A  brilliant  career  as  an 
educator  or  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  opened  before  him  when  he  left 
the  Seminary,  but  after  some  years  of  earnest  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary. 

He  sailed  from  New  York  in  1863.  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Corbett.  The  voyage  to  China,  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  occupied  six  months,  and  such  were  the  dis* 
comforts  and  perils  of  the  trip  that  he  was  constrained,  long  after- 
wards, to  write  in  his  Autobiographical  Sketch,  "If  there  had  been 
no  other  way  to  get  back  to  America,  than  through  such  another  exper- 
ience, it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should  ever  have  seen  my  native  land 
again." 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  exceedingl] 
instructive  account  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Mateer  as  an  evangelist,  as  the 
head  of  the  Tengchow  School  (now  the  Arts  College  of  the  Shantting 
Christian  University  at  Wei  Hsicn),  as  a  scholarly  author  and  a  con- 
tributor to  popular  magazines,  as  a  pastor  and  administrator  of  eccles- 
iastical aflfairs,  as  a  most  gifted  inventor  of  all  manner  of  scientific 
apparatus  and  educational  appliances,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  made  and  published  the  Mandarin  Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  volume  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  most  useful  life,  a  raluabte  bio- 
graphy of  "one  of  the  makers  of  the  new  China". 

Princtton.  Fredeeick  W.  Loetscher. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Von   OEa    Gottheit   Chhish.     Gegen   den    religiosen    Ruckschritt   in 

Grutzmachers     Dreieinigkcitslehre.      Ein     theologisches    Bedenken 
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von  D.  Karl  TarEMR,  a.  o    Professor  der  Thcologie  in  Leipzig. 

Verlag  von  Alfred  Topelmann  (vormals  J.  Ricker)  :  Giesscn,  igll. 

8vo,  pp.  78. 
In  the  autumn  of  igio  R.  H.  Griitzmacher  published  four  lectures 
under  the  title,  Gcyen  den  rcligiosen  Rtickschhtt !  Der  Dreteinige 
Gott.  J erusverthrung  oder  Christusglaubef  The  retrogression  in 
religion  which  he  wished  to  oppose  is  that  raw  Socinianism.  now  so 
prevalent  in  the  academic  circles  of  Germany,  which  will  know  nothing 
of  a  Triune  God  or  a  Divine  Christ.  Karl  Thieme,  as  one  of  those 
struck  at.  wishes  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  assailant,  and  accuses  hira 
of  himself  taking  a  backward  step  in  the  particular  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  he  presents.  The  exact  phrasing  of  the  sub-title  which 
Thieme  gives  his  booklet  should  be  observed.  He  is  writing,  he  says, 
"against  the  religious  retrogradation  "  not  "through",  but  "in  Grutz- 
niacher's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity".  He  explains  in  his  preface  that 
though  he  considers  Griitzmacher's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  one  well 
calculated  to  cause  a  religious  retrogradation  in  the  community,  yet 
he  has  not  wished  to  express  himself,  at  least  in  the  title  of  his  book, 
after  a  fashion  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  religious  retrogra- 
dation could  actually  come  to  the  community  "  by  means  of  this  theo- 
logian's teaching  ".  He  has  employed  the  preposition  "  in  ",  therefore, 
in  order  to  indicate  only  that  the  retrograde  movement  is  intrinsic  in 
the  teaching  of  Grutzmacher.  The  retrogression  which  he  finds  in 
Grutzniacher's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lies  in  the  emphasis  put  by 
Grutzmacher  on  the  distinction  of  the  Persons.  This  Thieme  con- 
siders to  mar  the  monotheism  of  the  true  Trinitarian  construction.  He 
is  no  Trinitarian  himself;  but  he  very  greatly  prefers  a  Trini- 
tarianism  which  lays  its  chief  stress  on  the  unity  of  God  and  allows  only 
such  a  distinction  in  the  "so-called  Persons"  as  is  consistent  with  this 
unity  (which  he  considers  the  characteristic  of  the  Augustinian  ortho- 
doxy) to  such  a  Trinitarianism  as  Griitzmacher  has  concocted  (in 
Thieme 's  judgment),  which  (so  he  says)  so  emphasises  the  distinction 
of  the  Persons  as  to  destroy  all  claims  the  doctrine  may  put  in  to  be 
monotheistic. 

We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Griitzmacher's  lectures, 
which  are  here  subjected  to  criticism.  We  are  therefore  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  criticism.  Some  of  the 
modes  of  expression  which  Thieme  cites  from  them  seem  inexact  and 
not  well-considered.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  on  so  high  a  mystery  as 
the  Trinity,  however,  in  language  which  is  incapable  of  misconstruc- 
tion; and  we  prefer  to  pass  no  judgment  upon  Griitzmacher's  views, — 
even  upon  details  of  expression  apparently  set  before  us  here  in  their 
fulness — without  having  read  them  at  large.  It  secras  plain  enough,  in- 
deed, that  Grutzmacher  will  command  our  sympathy  in  the  main 
motive  and  in  the  chief  elements  of  his  doctrine.  We  gather  that  his 
primary  concernment  is  with  the  true  deity  of  our  Lord;  and  that  tak- 
ing his  beginning  from  the  distinct  personality  of  Jesus  as  the  Son, 
he  construes  the  Trinity  from  that  starting-point,  and  therefore  lays 
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great  Stress  on  the  distinctness  of  the  Persons.  This  appears  to  us 
right.  The  Trinity  has  been  revealed  to  us  only  in  the  manifestations 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  in  the  persons  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Paraclete 
whom  He  has  sent;  and  wc  obtain  our  only  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity  from  the  manifestations  of  Personality 
in  these  Persons.  It  is  the  Christological  conception  of  Personality,  in 
Other  words,  which  must  rule  in  constructing  our  Trinitarian  conception 
of  Person ;  to  this  extent  our  Theology  must  be  Christo-centric. 

This,  however,  is  an  offence  to  Thicme.  He  insists  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, wc  must  take  our  start  from  tlic  unity  of  God.  conceived  in  the 
sense  of  the  strictest  "  monotheism  ".  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the 
most  abstract  monadism,  and  allow  only  such  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head as  may  seem  to  us  to  be  plainly  consistent  with  the  great  con- 
fession, "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  "  Absolutely 
nothing  is  admissible  in  Christianity,  which  is  inadmissible  by  the 
standard  of  the  Sh'ma  (Deut.  vi.  4).  This  fundamental  confession  of 
Judaism  is  also  the  fundameivtal  confession  of  Christianity,  and  all 
that  jeopardizes  il  in  Christianity  can  only  lead  to  religious  retrograda- 
tion"  (p.  35).  The  principle,  so  stated,  no  one  will  dispute;  it  is  in  its 
application  that  mischief  enters  in.  In  his  application  of  this  principle. 
Thieme  not  only  refuses  to  allow  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead 
for  himself,  but  insists  that  orthodox  Trinitananism  also  refuses  really 
to  allow  them,  and  is  therefore  in  this  at  least  better  than  Griiumacher. 
who  insists  on  them.  In  support  of  his  contention  he  appeals,  of  course, 
to  Augustine  and  his  famous  words  {De  Trinitate  v.  g)  ;  "Yet,  when 
the  question  is  asked.  Three  what?  human  language  wholly  succumbs 
to  its  great  poverty  of  speech ;  the  answer  nevertheless  is  given,  '  Three 
persons  '. — not  that  just  this  may  he  said,  but  that  something  may  be 
said  (dictum  est  tamen  tres  personae,  non  ut  illud  dkeretur,  sed  ne 
tacerrtur)." 

It  is  not  diflficult,  of  course,  to  find  in  Augustine  much  that  can  be 
pressed  into  Thieme's  service;  nor  indeed  is  it  difficult  to  find  much 
of  the  same  kind  in  many  writers  much  later  than  Augustine, — for 
Augustine  is  not  the  only  one  who,  in  treating  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  has  found  himself  compelled  to  say  things  about  it  which  did 
not  seem  to  him  precisely  or  completely  to  express  what  needed  to  be 
said,  but  were  yet  on  the  whole  the  best  he  knew  how  to  say, — for  that 
is  the  meaning  of  Augustine's  famous  words.  Avidly  laying  hold  of  all 
such  expressions  in  orthodox  writers,  Thieme  presses  their  significance 
to — and  beyond — the  utmost  limit,  speaking  by  preference  of  the  "  so- 
called  persons"  of  the  doctrine,  and  insisting  that  it  requires  that  the 
singular  verb  should  be  used  after  collocations  of  these  Persons, — 
thust  "the  personal  judging  Father-God,  the  persona!  historical  recon- 
ciler-God, and  the  living  Savior-God  is  a  trinity"  (p.  75).  This  sin- 
gular verb  is  demanded,  he  insists,  because  in  such  collocations  "we 
have  to  do  three  times  with  the  ever  self-same  absolute  personal  God. 
with  His  concrete  One- Personality."  This  term  "  One- Personality " 
{EittftersHttlicftkrif)  i?  a  favnrite  one  with  him  in  this  connection.     Il 
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is  not,  however,  "  orthodox  "  termitiology.  The  "  orthodox  "  doctrine 
knows  nothing  of  a  "one-personality"  of  God;  its  fundamental  con 
tention  is  that  God  is  tri-pcrsonal.  and  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  speaking  of  "  the  One  Personal  God  ",  and  of  "  the  One-per- 
sonal God  ".  All  that  is  personal  in  God  is,  according  to  the  "  ortho- 
dox" doctrine,  trrne;  as  Tcrtulljan  already  called  it,  this  is  His  o^vvftts* 
the  "  structure "  of  His  personal  being.  Other  personal  beings  are 
uni-personal ;  He  is  tri-personal :  that  is  His  glory.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  His  actions  ad  intra  indeed  are  dtinsa,  but  His  actions  aa 
fxtra  arc  indknsa, — strvato  iameH  ordine  et  discrtmine  personarum. 
He  is  one  and  acts  ad  extra  as  one;  but  acting  as  one.  His  trine  person- 
ality manifests  itself,  and  ii>  this  manifestation  the  order  and  distinction 
of  the  persons  are  preserved.  It  is  the  one  God  that  creates,  redeems, 
sanctifies;  but  the  one  God.  creatmg.  redeeming,  sanctiting,  acts  in  His 
trine  personality,  and  so  acting  preserves  the  order  of  the  persons  and 
the  peculiarity  of  each :  all  that  the  one  only  God  does  is  done  of  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

We  arc  not  so  much  interested,  however,  in  the  construction  which 
Thieme,  speaking  as  a  historian-,  puts  on  the  "orthodox"  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  we  are  in  the  conceptions  of  God  and  especially  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  which  he  gives  expression  when  speaking  in  his  own 
person.  These  are  in  the  strictest  sense  Socinian.  God,  to  him.  is  a 
simple  monad;  and  "monotheism"  in  this  sense  is  to  him  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  all  true  religion:  whatever  else  is  guarded,  this 
must  be  preserved  in  its  purity  on  pain  of  falling  away  from  religion 
itself.  Correspondingly.  Jesus  Christ  is  to  him  a  simple  man,  although 
He  stands  out  among  men  as,  in  more  than  one  respect,  unique :  to  speak 
of  Htm  as  "  God  "  is  an  abuse  of  language,  and  to  imagine  Him  as  the 
second  person  of  a  triune  God,  pure  mythology.  Thicme  does  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  Jesus  was  acknowledged  as  God  by  the  primitive 
Christian  community  and  has  accordingly  been  set  before  us  as  God  in 
the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  it.  But  from  the 
writings  of  his  followers,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Jesus  Himself.  When 
Ecke  declares  that  "  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  the  harvest  reaped  from 
the  study  of  the  Gospels  in  the  nineteenth  century ",  he  is  content  to 
rejoin:  "  Is  it  really  the  har\'e9t  of  not  only  the  study  of  the  belief  of 
all  the  Evangelists,  but  also  of  the  study  of  the  self  consciousness  of 
Jesus?"  fp.  39).  "Not  only",  he  declares  (p.  50),  "the  coordination 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father  which  is  attempted  in  the  Western  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  also  the  primitive  Christian  idea  of  the  Godliead  of 
Christ  contradicts  the  self-consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus  which 
is  still  historically  recognizable."  On  the  basis  of  his  view  of  the  self- 
consciousness  of  JesUB,  therefore,  he  "responds  to  the  question  whether 
Jesus  is  to  be  called  God.  with  a  distinct  no!"  (p.  50).  When  Wemic 
{Einfuhrung  in  das  theol.  Studium.  T908,  p.  175)  declares  that  Jesus 
"made  not  the  least  claim  even  to  sinlessness,  to  say  nothing  of  deity, 
and  would  have  been,  as  the  old  sources  picture  Him,  veritably  horri- 
fied at  being  reverenced  as  the  Father  is  reverenced  ",  Thieme  com- 
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ments :  "  According  to  my  historical  conviction,  Jesus  did  lay  claim  to 
sinlcssness,  but  otherwise  I  embrace,  on  the  ground  of  my  careful 
atudy  of  the  humility  of  Jesus,  every  word  of  this  declaration,  and  of 
its  continuation :  '  The  solity  of  His  God  tolerates  no  under-God  and 
no  worship  of  the  creature  as  God ;  precisely  as  Son  He  prays  to  the 
Father;  " 

The  reference  to  Jesus'  prayers  in  this  last  clause,  gives  the  key- 
note of  Thicme's  construction  of  Jesus'  self -consciousness.  In  this  act 
Jesus,  in  his  view,  best  manifests  His  fundamental  nature : 
He  is,  above  all  else,  "not  God  in  quality,  but  Beter — pray-er  "  (p.  42). 
"  Against  the  least  religious  retrogradation  of  his  heathen-Christian 
readers",  he  writes  (p.  41),  "the  Evangelist  Mark  (xii.  29,  32)  well 
sets  forth  that  Jesus  was  wholly  at  one  with  Judaism  in  the  matter  of 
the  solity  of  God.  That  another.  He  Himself,  should  belong  as  *  true 
God  '  to  the  '  Only  One'  of  the  Sh'ma,  or  by  His  side,  or  in  Him,  lay 
wholly  beyond  the  religious  horizon  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  totally 
incapable  of  the  thought  of  Himself  as  one  in  kind  with  the  Absolute 
Being.  He  felt  Himself  altogether  His  workmanship,  and  therefore 
kindred  in  His  nature  with  the  creatures,  not  with  the  Creator.  For 
this,  there  is  to  be  urged,  as  the  most  decisive  consideration,  that 
prayer  belonged  to  Jesus*  existence.  As  one  who  prays  He  is  deeply 
subordinated  to  Him  who  is  exalted  above  prayer,  to  Whom  He  prayed. 
He  prays  to  Him  as  a  nature  who  has  been  formed  by  Him  for  a  limit- 
ed dependent  existence.  As  Jesus  manifests  by  His  praying  His 
essential  difference  in  kind  from  the  divine  kind  of  the  Absolute;  so 
much  else  testifies  to  His  feeling  of  the  essential  difference  and  entire 
dependence  of  His  being  with  reference  to  God.  If  it  be  said  that  all 
this  bears  witness  only  to  a  human  consciousness,  with  which,  never- 
theless, there  was  a  Divine-consciousness  somehow  combined,  we  reply 
that  this  combination,  this  antinomy,  is  only  artificially  transported  into 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  that  nothing  requires  that  its  human 
character  be  understood  otherwise  than  ns  that  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
God  in  kind." 

This  denial  of  any  God-consciousness  to  Jesus  is  certainly  sufficiently 
emphatic  It  is  clinched  by  the  express  words :  "  Because  all  God- 
consciousness  is  lacking  to  the  historical  Jesus,  Christ's  personality 
must  be  conceived  from  the  point  of  view  of  His  true  humanity"  (p, 
41).  Nevertheless,  Thieme  finds  it  impossible  to  deny  to  Him  a  con- 
sciousness very  different  from  that  of  other  men.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  feels  constrained  to  admit  His  sinlcssness, — though,  of 
course,  he  warns  us  Cp.  42)  not  to  assume  for  Jesus  a  "  more  than 
human  nature  on  account  of  His  sinlcssness  ".  To  this  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  add  the  admission  that  Jesus  enjoyed  a  unique  intimacy  of 
communion  with  God  (p.  42):  "That  He  alone  feels  Himself  in  the 
highest  intimacy  (Vertrautheit)  with  God.  and  that  He  alone  feels 
Himself  in  sinless  moral  likeness  of  nature  with  God — these  two 
things  were  embraced  in  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  that  He  was 
the  unique  '  Son  '  of  God."     With  the   nature  of  this   "  Sonship "  he 
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wrestles  (p.  40),  with  Mt.  xi.  27  before  him — with  a  view  to  making 
it  appear  that  it  is  to  be  taken  purely  figuratively  and  refers  not  to 
anything  precisely  divine  in  Jesus  but  only  to  a  unique  constitution, 
so  to  speak,  in  Him  for  "  communion  in  prayer  "  with  God.  Even  so. 
however,  there  is  posited  a  special  adaptation  of  the  man  Jesus  for 
this  unique  intercourse  with  God,  and  Thieme  is  driven  here,  if  we  do 
not  misunderstand  him,  to  admit  that  Jesus,  in  His  peculiar,  unique 
nature,  fitted  for  His  high  relation  to  God.  was,  if  not  divine,  yet  some- 
thing very  like  a  miracle,  and  therefore  certainly  removed  very  far 
from  other  men.  "  Although  I  do  not  believe  iu  the  unity  in  essense 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father  in  the  Trinitarian  sense  as  with  '  the  true 
God ',  I  do  believe  of  His  representative-unity  with  God,  that  God 
Himself  brought  it  into  existence  by  a  sovereign  miraculous  operation 
in  the  world  {tin  welihcrrliches  IVundcrwirken),  which  I,  xvithout 
hesitation,  place  in.  significance  on  a  par  ivith  the  creation,  of  the  world. 
The  will  to  produce  His  representative  in  the  world  of  man,  belongs  not 
less  to  God's  eternal  nature  than  His  will  to  create  the  world  "  (p. 
59.  italics  his). 

Thus  Thieme  postulates  a  miraculously  produced  "  representative- 
unity  "  of  Jesus  with  God.  and  this  postulation  of  a  "  repre- 
sentative-unity"  {Steltvertretereinheit)  w'th  God,  carries,  him  very 
far.  On  the  basis  of  such  passages  as  Mt.  x.  40.  "He  that  receiveth 
you  receiveth  me.  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that  sent 
me  ",  he  recognizes  "  the  constantly  recurring  idea  "  that  Jesus  claims 
"  representative-unity  "  with  God  in  such  a  sense  that  "  the  one  sent  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  committed  tu  Him  comes  in  the  person  of  Him 
who  sent  Him  " :  but  this  is  not ",  he  remarks,  "  a  unity  of  nature  with 
God,  but  only  a  unity  of  value  (Geltung)  over  against  other  persons." 
"  For  humanity,  Jesus  will  rank  as  one  with  no  one  less  than  God, 
stand  over  against  it  as  God  Himself,  so  that  to  receive  Him  ranks  as 
receiving  God"  (p.  43).  And  in  this  "representative  unity"  with  God 
He  is  exclusive.  He  will  not  allow  by  His  side  any  others  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  God  who  have  come  in  the  name  of  God ;  nor  any  yet  to 
come.  "  He  will  be  alone  the  unique  intimate  of  God  and  by  virtue  of 
this  His  sole  representative."  So  close  is  the  relation  in  which  He 
stands  to  God  in  His  "representative  unity"  with  Him  that  He  even 
presents  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith.  "  It  is  true  He  did  not  invite 
faith  to  Himself  as  the  Absolute  and  divine  Holy  Love;  but  He  did 
so  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  through  Him  that  communion  between  the 
Absolute  who  is  Holy  Love  and  the  right  faith  of  men  comes  into  ex- 
istence." He  is  the  only  channel  of  right  faith :  "no  one  can  do  without 
believing  in  Jesus,  who  wishes  rightly  to  believe  in  God"  (p.  53).  So 
even  with  prayer.  "  It  is  only  in  His  representative,  Christ,  that  we 
learn  to  worship  God  aright"  (p  52).  Not  that  Jesus  would  have  us 
approach  God  in  prayer  only  through  Him,  but  that  the  faith  in  which 
alone  we  can  acceptably  approach  God  in  prayer  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
mediated  by  faith  in  Him.  This  does  not  exclude  Christ,  however, 
from  a  share  in  the  Christian's  worship.    "  The  right  worship  of  Christ 
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{Christuskuit),  accordant  with  the  meaning  of  the  historical  Jesus.  i« 
that  which  is  *in  its  sense  worship  of  God  in  the  bearer  of  His  essential 
revelation,  who  has  been  accredited  to  us'."  (p.  57)  Clothed  with  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  the  power  (p.  60).  of  God  on  earth,  Jesus  is  now  exalted 
to  divine  functions  in  heaven  (p.  61).  and  when  we  address  our  pray- 
ers to  Him,  He  hears  them  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If,  for  example,  by 
God's  will,  Christ  should  hear  and  answer  my  petition  on  earth,  that 
would  take  place  '  in  the  Spirit  of  God  '  and  just  so  this  too  would 
occur"  (p.  62).  "Strict  monotheism  is  protected  by  the  idea  that 
the  worshipper  of  Christ  has  always  to  thank  the  will  of  the  one  only 
absolute  God  Himself  if  there  take  place  a  real  intercourse  between 
him  and  the  man  Christ  who  has  for  this  become  specially  divinitiied 
Cdurchgottet)"  (p.  63).  "  It  does  not  enter  our  head  to  separate  wor- 
ship of  God  and  some  sort  of  'worship'  of  Christ;  we  speak  without 
hesitation  of  worship  of  Jesus  because  it  is  no  one  else  but  the  Ab- 
solute Himself  who  is  the  worshipped  one  through  Him  as  His  Repre- 
sentative "  (p.  65).  "  Still  we  believe  in  Him  and  He  is  to  us  an  object 
of  religion,  because  we  cannot  do  without  Him  if  we  wish  to  come  to 
God  aright  As  the  hero  of  religion.  He  is  not  the  object,  the  proper, 
iast  object  of  religion.  But  as  //w  hero,  the  absolutely  ideal  hero,  of 
religion  He  became  the  representative  object  of  religion,  of  worship, 
which,  in  its  sense,  is  worship  of  the  last  object"  (p.  69). 

We  have  gone  into  great  detail  in  stating  the  positive  side  of  Thieme's 
conception  of  Jesus  and  His  place  in  the  worship  of  Christians,  because 
it  seems  to  us  particularly  interesting,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  marks  the  high-water  level  of  our  modem  German  Socini- 
anism  in  seeking  to  honor  Christ.  It  goes  as  far  as  any  of  the  adher- 
ents of  this  widely-influential  school  go,  in  seeking  a  place  for  Jesus 
in  the  worship  of  Christians.  On  the  other  side,  it  never  transcends  the 
conceptions  of  the  old  Socinianism.  In  reading  a  writer  like  Thieme, 
who  betrays  nowhere  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Socinian^ 
thought,  one  is  constantly  struck  with  the  exactitude  with  which  tl 
forms  of  conception  and  even  of  expression  of  the  old  Socinianism  are 
apparently  unconsciously  reproduced.  Our  modern  German  Socinians 
are  nothing  if  not  original,  and  appear  to  write  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  ever  striking  out  new  ideas.  It  would  surprise  them  out 
of  their  complacency  if  they  would  indulge  themselves  in  a  course  of 
reading  in  the  Socinian  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. All  of  Thieme's  most  individual  notions,  for  example,  may  be 
found  in  them. 

We  add  one  or  two  observations  on  details  in  closing. 

It  is  amusing  to  ohser\'e  the  vigor  with  which  Thiemc  repels  Grutz- 
macher's  very  natural  animadversions  on  his  doctrine  of  the  exalted 
Christ  as  the  object  of  worship  as  a  return  to  ante-Christiant  hero- 
worship  and  uncvangelical  veneration  of  Saints.  That  Thieme's  doc- 
trine of  Christ  as  a  hearer  of  prayer  turns  on  precisely  the  circle  of 
conceptions  which  are  utilized  in  the  theory  of  the  invocation  of  Saints 
is  obvious  to  every  reader.    Thieme  seems  to  think  it  a  sufficient  defense 
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kAt  he  allows  only  the  oh€  Saint.  Jesus.  This  is  how  he  puts  it :  "  Also 
our  idea  of  the  worship  of  Christ  does  not  retkon  with  Hia  omniscient 
Godhoodf  but  with  this — that  God  spiritually  communicates  to  Him 
the  hearing  of  our  prayers.  This  formal  argrcement  with  the  dogmatic 
theory  of  saint-worship  means,  no  doubt,  a  heterodoxy  with  respect  to 
the  high  article  of  the  Godhood  of  Christ;  but  our  Christ-cult  does  not 
come  into  opposition  to  the  fundamental  article  of  redemption  through 
Christ  alone.'"  He  is  equally  helpless  in  repelling  the  reproach  from  the 
Jewish  side — and  now,  again,  from  the  side  of  the  modem  radicalism  of 
von  Schnehen  and  Drews — that  whatever  worship  he  allows  to  Jesua 
is  creature  worship.  To  say  that  it  is  justified  by  the  "  representa- 
tive-unity "  of  Jesus  with  God  is  to  yield  the  whole  principle  that  wor- 
ship is  to  be  paid  to  the  God  of  all  the  eanh  alone.  Thieme  has  lost 
himself  in  a  dilemma  here.  If  Jesus  is  in  no  essential  sense  God,  He 
should  not  in  any  sense  be  the  object  of  our  worship:  if  we  are  never- 
theless to  pay  Him  worship,  we  are  worshipping  a  creature.  One  of 
the  other  of  the  alternatives  must  be  taken.  Either  Jesus  is  God  in 
reality  and  not  merely  in  representation :  or  else  He  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped.    Thieme  cannot  take  both. 

Thieme  gives  us  no  tenable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  deity  of  Christ,  which  he  nevertheless  admits  was  the  settled  doc- 
trine of  primitive  Christianity.  The  fashionable  notion  now  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Messiah  was  prevalent  in  Judaism  when  Chris- 
tianity came  upon  the  scene:  and  accordingly  those  who  believed 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  necessarily  believed  Him  to  be  divine.  Thieme 
does  not  support  this  hypothesis.  He  only  gives  us  to  understand  that 
Jesus*  claim  to  a  "representative-unity"  with  God,  His  entire  life- 
work.  His  resurrection  and  the  app<  ^nces  of  the  exalted  Christ — all 
God-wrought  redemptive  facts — led  ?*  r:.ce  "to  the  beginnings  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  "  (p.  50).  He  animadverts  at  the  same 
time  on  the  simplicity  with  which  a  Mark,  even  a  Paul,  put  this  doc- 
trine side  by  side  with  their  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  without  rais- 
ing any  question  of  their  consistency.  All  this  is  explicable  on  the 
view  that  Christ  was  God  and  claimed  to  be  God.  and  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity  nnderlay  His  and  His  followers'  thought.  On 
Thieme*s  view  that  Christ  was  not  God  and  made  no  claim  to  be  God, 
and  that  God  is  not  a  Trinity  but  a  Monad,  we  submit  that  he  gives  no 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  at  all.  It 
is  a  rock  in  the  sky. 

It  is  observable  that  Thieme  defends  a  number  of  very  important 
facts  about  Jesus  which  it  has  been  common  of  late  to  deny.  Thus,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  asserts  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  He  asserts,  also  His 
sole  redeemcrship.  He  asserts  also  His  world -red  ec  me  rship  against 
Troeltsch,  who  contends  that  this  idea  has  gone  with  the  Geocentricism 
and  Anthropocentricism  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected  (p. 
65):  "Of  a  cosmic  position  and  significance  of  Jesus,  there  can  be 
no  talk."  How  could  a  man,  from  this  little  earth,  have  such  a  signific- 
ance?   Thieme  boldly  assumes  the  defence  of  the  discredited  doctrine; 
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"  But  Jesus  Himself  certainly  believed  in  His  dignity  as  universal 
world-redeemer"  (p.  66).  Precisely  what  he  means  by  this,  is,  of 
course  another  question. 

It  is  pleasant,  also,  to  record  that  Thieme  protests  here,  too,  as 
he  does  elsewhere,  against  calling  Jesus  "  God  ".  when  we  mean  by  the 
predicate  something  other  than  God.  His  way  of  putting  it  here  is : 
''Now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  to-day  should  speak  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  who  does  not  include  in  it  also  a  relation  to  the  world 
as  creator  which  Christ  has  received  from  God  for  His  own.  This  is 
the  compass  of  the  New  Testament  cunception,  and  it  is  the  conception 
also  of  the  latest  Christologians ;  and  therefore  everyone  should  refrain 
from  employing  this  predicate  who  does  not  believe  in  Christ  as  Crea- 
tor" (pp.  49-50).  Something  is  left  to  be  desired  here.  But  the  de- 
mand is  in  the  right  direction  and  nothing  would  clarify  the  Christolo- 
gical  atmosphere  more  than  if  it  could  be  universally  agreed  that  no 
one  should  say  Christ  is  "  God  "  or  speak  of  His  "  Deity  "  or  His  "  Di- 
vinity "  who  does  not  intend  thereby  to  attribute  to  Him  real  God- 
hood.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  in  his  paper 
published  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  volume,  entitfed  Jesus  or  Christ  f 
(1909),  argues  for  the  same  thing  on  the  ground  that  now  it  is  safe! 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  higher  ground  on  which  it  might  be  put : 
but  honesty  is  worth  having  even  on  the  low  ground  that  it  is  the  best 
policy,  or  even  on  the  lower  ground  still,  that  good-policy  no  longer 
absolutely  requires  dishonesty. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B,  Wabfielo. 


Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.    A  Study  of  the  Relations 

of  the  social  Consciousness  '-^  Theology.     By  Henry  Chltichiu. 

King,  Professor  of  Thet .      .   and   Philosophy  in  Oberlin  College. 

Second  edition.     Hodder  and   Stroughton.     New  York:     George 

H.  Doran  Co.  1902.  8vo.  pp.  xviii,  252. 
More  and  more  the  social  aspect  of  Christianity  is  being  examined. 
On  every  side  there  are  the  heralds  of  the  "  social  Gospel  *'.  Whatever 
the  "social  conscience"  be,  it  is  something  that  seems  to  be  aroused. 
In  some  circles  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  society  rather  than  man 
the  sotcriological  center,  and  the  accent  is  put  on  "  social  service  *'  rather 
than  upon  individual  salvation.  The  minister  who  wrestles  with  the 
facts  of  a  modem  parish,  however  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  cul- 
tured or  illiterate,  must  be  driven  to  the  conviction  that  the  so-called 
"  social  question  "  is  not  a  matter  of  anybody's  fancy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  average  minister's  reading  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  along  social  lines.  In  the  quiet  of  their  studies  our 
pastors  have  been  questioning  such  writers  as  Professors  Francis  G. 
Pcabody.  Shailcr  Matthews.  Walter  Rauschcnbusch  and  others  for  their 
solution  of  this  problem.  Jesus  has  been  related  to  it.  Christianity,  in 
its  practical  ethical  aspects,  has  been  related  to  it  Professor  King  re- 
lates the  theologian  to  it 

It  is  assumed  that  every  thinking  pastor  has  a  working  theology. — a 
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set  of  conceptions,  a  coterie  of  convictions  with  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental Christian  verities  which  constitutes  the  intellectual  background 
of  his  thinking.  And  as  the  pastor,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  is 
specifically  a  social  factor,  a  servant  of  the  throng,  studying  the  peo- 
ple's needs,  and  plying  them  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  should  be 
plain  that  his  theology  and  his  social  conceptions  have  a  vital  relation 
to  each  other.  Professor  King's  study  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  theologian  and  philosopher  rather  than  that  strictly  of  the  sociol- 
ogist. His  approach  to  the  real  theme  is  labored  and  lengthy,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  treatment  there  is  the  philosopher's  fre- 
quent review  of  what  has  gone  before.     Not  a  fragment  is  lost. 

The  social  consciousness  is  defined,  its  facts  are  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary, its  metaphysical  foundation  is  sought  in  the  divine  immanence, 
its  mystical,  personal,  ethical  and  historical  relations  are  developed- 
To  this  discussion  eight  chapters  are  devoted.  The  remaining  four 
(9-13)  apply  to  theology,  the  social  principles  of  the  deepening  sense 
of  tikemindedness  of  men.  mutual  influence,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
personal.  When  it  is  asked  just  what  the  social  consciousness  has 
done  for  theology,  the  answer  is:  It  has  humanized  and  personalized 
it  (p.  54).  It  has  deepened  our  conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(pp.  114,  2i8-2ii) ;  it  has  made  Christ  more  distinctly  a  persona!  revel- 
ation of  God  (pp.  1S4  ff.)  ;  it  has  accented  the  real  unity  of  the  race; 
it  has  deepened  our  sense  of  sin  (pp.  136-144) ;  it  has  given  us  a  more 
fraternal  interpretation  of  our  creeds   (pp.  167-177). 

This,  so  to  speak,  is  the  theology  which  the  social  consciousness  has 
emphasized.  At  best  it  is  an  influence,  a  tendency,  an  interpretation. 
It  will  impress  some  as  modem,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced anything  new.  Just  what  type  of  deity  in  Christ,  of  Divine 
sovereignty,  and  what  theory  of  the  Atonement  it  leaves  us,  we  may 
not  be  sure.  We  are  somewhat  apprehensive,  however,  we  who  desire 
to  know  whereof  we  preach,  lest  these  things  which  we  have  learned  to 
view  as  essential,  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  minimized.  We 
welcome  everything  that  brings  us  closer  to  each  other,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  take  the  ground  from  under  us.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
crowd,  but  we  do  want  something  to  stand  on.  We  cherish  the  social, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  foundational.  In  other  words,  the  "  social 
consciousness'*  must  give  us  a  clear  and  authoritative  message  if  we 
are  to  accept  as  final  its  deliverance  in  the  sphere  of  theological  inquiry. 
And  if  this  amounts  to  a  "  reconstruction  ",  we  should  want  to  ask  not 
only  Is  it  historic?    Is  it  rational?  but  above  all.  Is  it  scriptural? 

Perhaps  in  reviewing  a  work  that  professes  to  be  merely  discursive, 
one  should  refrain  from  noting  any  rhetorical  defects.  Nevertheless, 
literary  finish  is  a  virtue  that  even  theological  writers  cannot  well 
afford  altogether  to  despise.  There  are  some  sentences  in  this  book  that 
are  poorly  constructed,  lacking  a  balance  that  could  easily  have  been 
found  for  them.  For  example  (p.  106)  :  "Theology,  thus,  it  is  worth 
while  seeing  ",  etc.  Unless  the  reader  is  on  guard  in  distributing  era- 
phases,  he  will  have  to  go  over  the  following  sentence  a  second  time: 
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**  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ignore  this  one  great  known  law  of  cbaractcr- 
making,  which  tlie  social  consciousness  so  presses  upon  us  in  any 
thinking  that  is  for  a  moment  worth  while  concerning  our  redemption 
by  Christ*'  <p.  147).  And  again:  "Something  of  the  much  that  that 
involves  we  have  been  trj'ing  to  point  out"  (p.  222),  where  the  word 
"  richness  "  could  easily  have  been  repeated  in  place  of  "  much  ",  also 
"  I  know  of  no  more  convincing  putting  of  the  matter  "  (p.  239).  And 
the  title  to  chapter  xi. :  "  The  influence  of  the  deepening  sense  of  the 
mutual  influences  of  men  upon  theology"  (p.  136).  Even  a  philoso- 
pher dare  not  abuse  his  right  to  create  his  own  style;  for  no  one  cares 
to  read  a  book  twice  in  this  way. 

At  the  beginiiiog  there  is  an  excellent  table  of  contents  which  is 
really  a  summary,  and  the  whole  material  is  analyzed  in  a  way  that 
brings  out  the  author's  thought  at  a  glance.  To  this  important  help 
a  good  index  is  added  at  the  close. 

Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Pa]st,  Jb. 


Nkw   Testament  Evangelism.     By  T.  B.   Kilpatuck,  D.D^  S.TJ>^ 
Knox  College,  Toronto.     Appendices  prepared  by  J.  G.    Sheareri 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  and  of 
Evangelism,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.     New  York: 
George    H.    Doran   Company,      iqii.      i2mo,    pp.   xii,  313.      Price, 
$1.25  net. 
In  this  timely  volume  Prof.  Kilpatrick  sets  forth  in  a  scholarly  and 
practical  way  his  conviction  that  evangelism  must  have  the  primacy  in 
the  work  of  the  church.    The  discussion  moves  along  three  main  lines. 
In  Part  I    (pp.  3-87),  the  author  develops  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject  of  evangelism,  dealing  in  succession  with  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  central  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  the  preparation  of  the  messengers,  and  the  methods 
they  used;  the  reception  of  the  message  (faith,  repentance,  regenera- 
tion, and  conversion) ;  the  meaning  of  evangelism;  its  place  in  the  min- 
Mtry  of  the  church;  the  tests  of  revivals  (the  purity  and  completeness 
of  the  message,  the  character  of  the  evangelist,  the  depth,  extensiao. 
and  permanence  of  the  experience).     Part  11  gives  a  sketch,  within  the 
compass  of  hfty  pages,  of  evangelism  in  the  church  of  the  Middle  Agct 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  including  the  more  important 
British  and  .\merican  revivals  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies.    A    succint   but    instructive   account   is  given   of   Mr.   Moody's 
message,  methods,  power,  and  educational  work. 

Part  III  (pp.  141-251)  is  a  helpful  discussion  of  *' Evangelism  in  the 
Modern  Church  '*.  Having  emphasized  the  need  of  divine  power  for 
this  ministry,  and  having  considered  the  Scriptural  assurances  concern- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Spirit  and  the  conditions  for  the  realization  of  these 
promises,  the  writer  oflfers  various  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  spheres 
of  evangelism — the  home,  the  congregation,  and  the  community.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  pastoral  and  individual  evangelistic  e.Tort,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  benefits  of  oocasional   interdenominationat   action   are 
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duly  appreciated.  In  discussing  the  training  of  the  evangelist,  the  author 
insists  that  while  the  pastor  is  the  chief  agent  in  (his  work  there  must 
also  be  specially  trained  men  for  such  fields  as  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  the 
institutional  church,  and  the  various  missions  among  soldiers,  sailors, 
railway  men,  prisoners,  social  outcasts,  and  the  like.  Judicious  counsels 
are  offered  in  regard  to  the  particular  courses  of  instruction  that  the 
regular  and  the  special  evangelist  ought  to  pursue. 

Dr.  Shearer's  appendices  deal  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  so-called  simultaneous  evangelistic  campaigns;  the  preparation 
for  such  a  mission,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  results  arc  to  be  conserved. 

In  conclusiout  Dr.  Kilpatrick  publishes  a  letter  to  a  young  missioncr 
which  abounds  in  wise  remarks  on  such  important  matters  as  personal 
preparation  for  evangelistic  work,  the  sort  of  preaching  that  is  re- 
quired, the  need  of  personal  work  and  of  a  behavior  that  becomes  the 
winner  of  souls. 

We  cannot  forebear  expressing  the  conviction  and  hope  that  this 
instructive,  well-balanced  and  practical  treatment  of  biblical,  historical 
and  applied  evangelism  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  all  interested  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  this  branch  of  the  homiletic  art. 

Princeton.  FREoeiucK  W.  Loetscheb. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pheparatiok  and  Delivery  of  Sebmons,  By  John 
A.  Broadl'S,  D.D..  LL.D.,  author  of  "  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ", 
"History  of  Preaching",  Commentary  on  Matthew",  etc     New 
(twenty -ninth)    edition,   edited   by   Edwin   Charles    Dargan,    D.D., 
Professor    of    Homiletics    in    the    Southern    Baptist    Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.     New  York :   George  H.   Doran   Com- 
pany.    i2mo,  pp.  xv»  563.    Price  $1.50  net. 
The  present  edition  of  this  work,  originally  published  in   1820,  is  a 
reprint  of  the  twenty-third,  the  first  edition  prepared,  in  1897,  hy  the 
author's  colleague,  Dr.  Dargan.     During  these  forty-two  years  of  its 
history  this  manual   has  become  the   most  popular  and  widely-read 
text-book  on  homiletics  in  this  country.    The  well-known  merits  of  the 
work  are  the  sufficient  guarantee  that  its  usefulness  to  theological  stu- 
dents and   ministers   of   the  gospel   will  continue   for   many  years   to 
come.    It  gives  us  pleasure,  in  this  purely  formal  notice,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  latest  edition  of  this  celebrated  homiletic  treatise. 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscheh. 

The  Pedagogics  or  Preaching.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  given 
at  the  Hartley  College,  Manchester,  in  1910  and  in  1911,  By 
Thiselton  Mark,  DXit,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  and  on  Sunday-School  Pedagogics  at 
Theological  Colleges  affiliated  with  the  University  Faculty  of  The- 
ology; Author  of  "The  Teacher  and  the  Child",  "The  Unfolding 
of  Personality  as  the  Chief  Aim  in  Education ".  Fleming  H. 
Revcll  Company,  1911.  i2mo,  pp.  92.  Net  50  cents. 
By  the  small  size  of  this  volume  we  are  reminded  at  the  outset  that 
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of  Ae  preacher  with  rapect  to  his  subject  and  to  his  ihmuki  I^ 
the  iDnstntthre  stndj  of  "  five  great  scrmoos " — Canon  Uddoa**  on 
"Christ  and  Edneatioii"  Siopford  Brooke's  on  "Child  Life",  Rohcrt- 
■oii's  on  "  The  Eaiiy  DcTdopniexit  of  Jestis  ".  Madarcn's  on  *  Vsniy. 
verily.  I  say  niito  yon  ",  and  Dr.  Jowett's  on  "  Rcjoicnig  m  hofw  "*— the 
author  ehtodatcs  the  foar  sticccssivc  steps  tn  the  plan  which  he  reooca- 
iBCiuU  for  the  oonstnictioa  of  every  scnnoa :  "  the  introdacnon  or 
preparatory  step;  the  elaboration;  the  bringing  of  the  accooiplsahaeat 
of  the  aim  of  the  sermon  consciously  before  the  bearers;  pracrical  ap- 
plication of  the  line  of  tbousht."  "These  steps",  we  are  assured 
"  were  first  worked  oat  for  teachers  by  Herbart  and  his  schooL"  TV 
author  adds,  however,  that  "  the  approximation  to  them  in  Aristotle's 
iheory  of  oratory  will  be  obvious  to  the  student  of  the  subject**:  and 
we  are  tempted  to  add  that  many  of  our  best  manuals  on  homiletics  have 
likewise  emphasized  these  very  points. 

The  second  part  of  the  Essay,  "Section  B.  The  Psychological  Situa- 
tion ".  is  more  original,  stimulating  and  helpful.  It  shows  how  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  now  commonly  applied  in  the  sphere  of 
academic  teaching  are  equally  serviceable  and  neccssao'  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  pulpit  Thus,  the  preacher,  no  less  than  the  teacher,  **  may 
be  said  to  be  dealing  not  so  much  with  a  class  or  an  audience  as  with 
the  mdifidMuis  constituting  the  one  or  the  other " ;  '*  neither  teacher 
nor  preacher  is.  so  to  say,  set  over  against  his  class  or  his  audience. 
but  is  rather  engaged  in  cooperation  with  them";  "neither  teacher  nor 
preacher  is  quite  so  directly  concerned  with  giving  information  as  with 
evoking  power":  "fundamentally  the  appeal  whether  of  teacher  or 
preacher  is  not  more  to  feeling  or  to  understanding  than  to  the  will": 
"teacher  and  preacher  alike  achieve  success  not  merely  as  saycrs  of 
words,  but  also,  and  largely,  as  seers  of  pictures";  "neither  teacbet 
nor  preacher  is  limited  for  his  direct  supply  of  poiver  to  the  relation- 
ship between  his  own  personality  and  the  personalities  of  those  before 
him"  ("since  the  truth  taught  is  ever  exerting  its  own  characteristic 
influence,  an  influence  which,  in  the  case  of  the  preacher  and  his  hear- 
ers, is  that  of  the  divine  Spirit  himself). 

These  principles  are  admirably  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  last 
chapter  on  "  The  Mental  Attitude  of  the  Listener  and  the  Interplay 
between  Speaker  and  Audience." 

Princeton.  Fmederick  W.  Loetschcs. 

F»OM  Talk  to  Text.  By  Aodibon  Bau.ari>,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  From 
Text  to  Talk",  "Through  the  Sieve*',  "Arrows;  or.  Teaching  a 
Fine  Art".  Boslon :  Sherman,  French  Sc  Company.  1911.  i2mo, 
pp.  X.  190.    Price  $iix>  net. 
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Fkom  Text  to  Talk.  By  iVooisoN  Balxarp,  D.D.,  AuUior  of  "  From 
Talk  to  Text ".  etc.  Boston  ;  Sherman,  French  &  Company,  igio. 
i2ino»  pp.  2t4.     Price  $1.20  net. 

These  two  companion  volumes  arc  made  up,  respectively,  of  twenty- 
6ve  and  forty-three  short  and  informal,  but  interesting  and  helpful 
religious  discourses  or  "  talks ".  The  former  series  presents,  in  the 
main^  specimens  of  analogical  argumentation  from  familiar  facts  in  the 
natural  world  to  truths  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  while  the  sermons 
in  the  second  series,  taking  their  departure  from  texts,  aim  not  at  tlie 
advancing  "  of  anything  new  to  be  believed  ",  but  at  the  "  urging  of 
old  and  acknowledged  duties  to  be  done  *'.  These  "  talks  "  abound  in 
vivid  descriptions  and  striking  illustrations  of  biblical  incidents  and 
truths,  and  as  such  they  may  furnish  many  a  germinal  thought  for 
more  elaborate  treatment  by  the  reader  who  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
sult these  pages  for  homiletic  suggestions. 

PriHcetoH.  Frederick  W.  Loetscbm. 


Non-Church-Going.    Its  Reasons  and  Remeoees.    A  Symposium  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Rev.  Prebendary  Carlile,  F.  Herbert  Stead,  MA, 
Rev,  Professor  Stalker.  D.D.,  William  Ward.  Rev.  Frank  Ballard. 
D.D.,  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  Rev.  J.  Ernest  Rattenhury.  Hec- 
tor Macpherson.  Rev.  Thomas  Martin,  D.D.,  P.  Whitwell  Wilson, 
John  W.  GuUand,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Compton-Rickett.  D.L.. 
M.P.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  Forbes  Gray.    New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company.    1911.     i2mo.  pp.  223.    Price  $1.00  net. 
A  perusal  of  this  timely  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  elusive  prob- 
lems of  our  age  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease  in  the  body  ecclesiastic  which  these   fourteen  prominent  minis- 
ters and  laymen  of  Great  Britain  here  describe.     It  is  equally  clear, 
however,  that  there  is  little  agreement  among  these  experts  in  witness 
and  counsel  concerning  either  the  causes  of   the  trouble  or  the  best 
remedies  to  be  applied.     Excepting   Professor  Stalker,  who  confines 
himself  cliiefly  to  conditions  in  Scotland,  and  feels  himself  called  upon 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  survey  of  the  facts,  the  writers  show  little  dis- 
position to  discount  the  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
of  the  City  Temple,  London,  "  that  in  practically  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom   the    overwhelming    majority    of    the    population    is    alienated 
from  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  churches,"  and  that  in  Great 
Britain  "  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  remains 
permanently  out  of  touch  with  organized  religion."     At  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  large  cities  are  concerned,  the  facts  apparently  would  fairly 
substantiate  this  verdict.     What  are  the  conditions  and  influences  that 
account  for  this  state  of  things?     According  to  these  authorities  the 
following  arc  among  the  must  important  considerations:  ecclesiasticism 
or  clericalism ;  the  conviction,  widespread  in  the  industrial  classes,  thai 
the  church  is  "the  true  home  of  caste  and  snobbery";  "the  hypocrisy 
of  many  church-goers";  the  frequently  archaic  speech  of  the  pulpit; 
the  inadequacy   of  the  social  message  of  the  church;   the  belief  that 
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many  mimstcrs  are  indifferent  or  even  antagonistic  to  "  the  ideals  of 
labor";  the  divided  state  of  Christendom;  the  materialism  of  the  age 
and  the  commercialism  within  the  church ;  the  reaction  against  the 
Puritanic  "  unscriptural  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  Lord's  Day"; 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  "  the  anxiety  to  be  kept  amused  " ;  philosophic 
and  popular  scepticism  and  agnosticism;  the  excessive  length  of  some 
of  the  church  services;  the  vain  attempts  of  many  ministers  to  bring 
the  church  into  competition  with  the  theatre;  too  much  liturgy  and 
ritual ;  the  lack  of  efficient  philanthropic  service  to  the  community  and 
in  general  the  failure  of  many  members  to  engage  in  any  form  of 
church  work;  defective  home  training  in  religious  duties;  the  extreme 
'*  other-worldliness  "  and  "  individuahsm  of  much  of  the  preaching  of 
to-day";  the  deep-lying  suspicion  that  the  church  does  not  represent 
Christ  with  fairness;  the  overemphasis  upon  traditional  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  organizations;  the  want  of  gcunine  democracy  within  the 
church ;  the  working  man's  growing  consciousness  of  dignity  and  power 
in  the  industrial  realm  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conservatism  of 
the  church  in  social  and  political  movements;  the  narrowness  of 
much  ministerial  culture  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  common  humanity; 
the  far  greater  number  of  legitimate  interests  and  enthusiasms  cher- 
ished by  the  modem  man ;  the  superabundance  of  "  mediaeval  and 
ecclesiastical  lore "  and  the  absence  of  spiritual  reality  and  moral 
sincerity  in  many  sermons ;  the  marked  development  of  the  natural 
and  historical  sciences  that  so  often  militate  "against  notions  strongly 
associated  with  Christianity":  tlic  reaction  from  "the  gruesome  and 
repulsive  cschatology  of  much  past  'orthodoxy*"  and  the  removal  of 
"the  fear  of  God"  from  men's  eyes.  Certainly,  for  readers  disposed 
to  add  to  their  stock  of  excuses  for  not  going  to  church  this  volume 
ifl  a  veritable  mine  of  resources.  As  for  the  remedies  proposed,  one 
need  only  read  between  the  lines  in  this  catalogue  of  "causes"  to  get 
the  suggestions  of  each  writer.  To  say  the  least,  the  book  may  be 
consulted  with  great  profit  by  all  interested  in  the  work  of  the  church 
in  this  age  of  its  history. 
Princeton.  pREDOticK  W,  Loetscbd. 


I 


Saved  by  Hope.     By  J.  Sparhawk  Jones.  Author  of  "The  Invisible 
Things"  and  "Seeing  Darkly".     Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,    rgii.    i2mo,  pp.  206.    Price  $1.00  net. 
The  many   friends  of  the  Late  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  a  new  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  this  distinguished  minister.     The  fifteen  discourses  here  pub- 
lished bear  the  distinctive  and  well-known  traits  of  Dr.  Jones*  preaching. 
Prevailingly  apologetic  in  spirit,  dealing  primarily  with  the  fundamental 
theistic  rather  than  the  cardinal  evangelical  facts ;  addressing  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  yet  full  of  the  childlike  sim- 
plicities  of   Christian    faith ;    clear   and   vigorous   in    style,   and    often 
dazzling  in  the  brilliance  of  their  diction  and  the   splendor  of  their 
imagery;  literary  rather  than  oratorical  in  structure  and  form;  free 
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from  the  technicalities  of  theology  but  strong  and  sure  in  their  grasp 
of  spiritual  realities ;  aiming  by  preference  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
elemental  religious  convictions,  yet  abounding  at  times  in  forcible  appli- 
cations of  the  basal  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the  conditions  of  our 
modern  life;  broad  and  humane  in  their  s)^mpathies.  tolerant  in  spirit, 
hopeful  of  all  good, — these  sermons  are  thoroughly  cliaract eristic  of 
the  man  whose  name  they  bear.  To  some,  no  douM,  Dr.  Jones  will 
seem  to  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  move  among  the  "  circumferen- 
tial truths"  of  the  Bible,  and  to  have  failed  to  make  the  cross  of 
Christ  stand  forth  as  the  supreme  attraction  for  sinners  who  need  to 
be  "  saved  by  hope  ". 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  unduly  large  number  of  flagrant  typo- 
graphical errors  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  proofreaders. 

Princeton.  Fxederick  W.  Loetschei. 


Preparing  to  Preach.  By  Davu>  R.  Breed,  D.D..  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics  in  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company,  rpii.  i2mo,  pp.  455.  Price 
$2.00  net. 
"This  volume",  the  author  in  his  Preface  reminds  us.  "is  not  in- 
tended as  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  of  homiletics,  and 
much  is  necessarily  omitted  which  should  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  preparing  to  preach."  The  selection  of  materials  may  be  briefly 
indicated  by  a  summary  of  the  leading  topics.  After  an  incisive  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  prophetic  as  the  essential  element  of  the  preach- 
er's task,  we  have  eighteen  sections,  in  Part  I,  on  "  The  Study".  Here 
the  author  discusses  the  text,  the  advantages  in  its  use  and  the  methods 
of  "acquiring"  texts;  the  preacher's  duty  by  his  text;  textual  analy- 
sis; planning  the  sermon;  "the  attack  upon  the  text";  the  introduc- 
tion ;  sermon  body ;  the  conclusion ;  materials :  ministerial  senility : 
originality;  instruction;  argumentation;  illustration;  imagination;  ap- 
plication; moral  quality;  homiletical  maxims.  Part  II,  entitled  "The 
Pulpit",  deals  with  pulpit  manners;  extemporaneous  preaching,  its  ad- 
vantages, the  fundamental  principles,  the  material ;  attention,  how  se- 
cured and  held.  Part  III,  is  a  detailed  treatment  of  "Various  Kinds 
of  Sermons":  namely,  narrative,  expository,  evangelistic,  special,  doc- 
trinal, illustrated,  and  serial  sermons. 

This  order  of  arrangement  seems  rather  illogical  and  arbitrary,  and 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects,  notably  in  Part  I,  is  quite  too 
fragmentary  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  beginners  in  the  homiletic  art. 
The  chapters,  indeed,  are  of  very  unequal  importance  and  merit. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  presentation  of 
the  subject,  the  work  of  an  able,  experienced  and  wise  teacher.  The 
style  is  pointed,  direct,  strong  and  graceful,  frequently  enlivened  with 
choice  bits  of  humor.  The  treatise  will  be  particularly  helpful,  in  our 
judgment,  to  students  and  ministers  who.  having  from  practice  or 
from  other  manuals  learned  much  that  ts  here  taken  for  granted,  de- 
sire the  kind  of  stimulus  afforded  by  this  unusually  fresh  and  sugges- 
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tive  treatment  of  particular  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  preacher  o\ 
to-day.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Attack  Upon  the  Text  ".  "  Originahty  ". 
"Illustration",  "Imagination",  and  those  in  Part  III  present  lisefnl 
materials  that  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  other  books  on  thij 
subject.  The  synopsis  and  the  bibliographical  notes  preceding  each 
discussion  arc  an  .idmirable  feature  of  the  plan. 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  LoETScasa. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Everyman's  Religion.  By  George  Hodges.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  191 1.  Pp.  297.  Price  $1.50  net 
The  only  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  chosen  for  this  volume  is  in 
these  words,  which  appear  towards  the  close :  "  The  dramatic  sermon 
of  '  Everyman '  has  been  followed  by  a  series,  short,  indeed,  but  sig- 
nificant, of  plays  of  high  purpose.  To  neglect  the  performance  of 
»uch  plays  is  to  miss  a  religious  opportunity  to  share  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  theatre,  .^nd  the  improvement  of  the  theatre  means  a  lift- 
ing of  the  ideals  of  multitudes  of  people.  It  is  a  kind  of  church  ex- 
tension." (p.  185).  If  this  clue  leads  to  the  explanation  of  the  title, 
only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  "  dramatic  sermon  "  will  be  able  to 
interpret  adequately  this  volume  of  Dean  Hodges.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  take  the  title  in  its  ordinary  sense,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  unfortunate 
in  that  for  some  men  there  is  not  enough  religion  in  this  volume,  while 
for  others,  many  others,  there  is  far  too  much.  A  volume  on  religion 
extending  through  fifteen  chapters  that  does  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  sia  and  its  effect  on  mankind,  or  with  the  great  fact  of  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  with  the  regeneration  w^hich  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  fail  to  satisfy  a  targe  number  of  men. 
To  them  it  will  be  a  religion  with  the  central  fact  of  true  religion  left 
out.  The  treatment  given  to  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  is  sketchy 
and  suggestive  rather  than  satisfying.  The  author  protests  against 
what  he  calls  the  "  doctrine  of  dictation  "  as  explaining  the  method  of 
making  the  Bible  and  thinks  that  the  Mohammedan  idea  of  the  Koran 
became  for  the  moment  the  Qiristian  idea  of  the  Bible  (p.  50).  His 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is,  however,  so  incomplete  that  to  many  men,  at 
least,  it  will  fail  to  account  for  the  great  facts  of  Scripture.  Miracle 
has  its  place  in  religion,  but  what  the  place  is  we  are  not  informed. 
The  author  thinks  that  Qirist  "  habitually  depreciated  "  the  miraculous. 
"He  never  raised  the  question  (sic)  as  to  whether  the  miracles  really 
happened,  but  he  insisted  that  they  are  not  of  any  great  spiritual  \*a!ue" 
(p.  74).  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  this  witli  the  Scriptural 
teachings  concerning  the  .signs  "  which  Jesus  did  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  that  they  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  and  that,  believing,  they  might  have  life  through  His  name." 
Surely  not  every  man  will  accept  the  author's  idea  of  ordination :  "  One 
man  has  been  ordained  by  a  bishop;  the  other  man  has  been  ordained 
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group  of  (lis  neighbors"  (p.  248)-  This  neighborly  act  is  charit- 
ably recognized  by  the  author  as  valid  but  irregular,  and  those  thus  or* 
dained  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  are  objects  of  "  divine 
providence".  The  author  apparently  makes  no  account  of  the  Scrip- 
tural mode  of  ordination  '*by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery  ". 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  this  volume  far  too  much  religion  for 
many  men.  The  Dean  will  be  sorely  disappointed  if  he  expects  his 
breezy,  buoyant  style  of  stating  divine  truth  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  men  who  deny  that  truth.  He  believes  in  the  Incarnation  that 
Jesus  Christ  "  is  at  the  same  time  God  and  Man"  (p.  97) ;  he  believes 
in  the  Trinity  and  quotes  the  "  Church  "  Catechism  on  the  subject  (p. 
107).  He  earnestly  warns  his  readers  against  reliance  for  salvation  on 
either  church  or  creed  (p.  123),  and  states  well  the  relation  between 
faith  and  works:  "Faith,  as  the  vital  part  of  works,  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  works  are  done.  In  order  of  progress,  faith  passes  into 
works,  as  the  seed  passes  into  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  is  made  evident 
by  the  plant,  and  is  for  the  sake  of  the  plant"  (p.  125).  He  strikes 
a  true  Gospel  note  when  he  says  "  One  of  the  differences  between 
saints  and  sinners  is  that  the  saints  know  that  they  are  sinners,  while 
the  sinners  do  not  know,  or  do  not  care"  (p.  153).  He  steadfastly 
maintains  the  hope  of  a  life  everlasting,  as  founded  on  the  expectation 
of  the  race,  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  teachings  of  divine 
revelation  (p.  292).  If  these  fundamental  verities  met  with  the 
acceptance  of  every  man  to-day,  we  could  readily  agree  to  great  lati- 
tude in  the  statement  of  them,  assured  that  the  other  truths  which 
they  imply  would  soon  meet  with  a  like  acceptance.  We  can  only  hope 
that  our  author  will  empbasixe  this  positive  side  of  his  teaching  and 
exercise  his  wide  influence  on  behalf  of  these  great  affirmations  of 
Scripture. 

Possibly  in  his  next  edition.  Dean  Hodges  will  give  us  a  preface  and 
explain  the  real  meaning  of  his  title. 

Chicago.  W.  S.  Plumir  Bbyam. 


Social  Ministry,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Social 
Service.    Edited  for  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service 
by  the   Editorial   Secretary,   Harry   F.   Ward.     8vo;   pp.   viii,  318. 
New  York:     Eaton  &  Mains.     Cincinnati:     Jennings  &  Graham. 
1910.    $1.00  net. 
"The  plan  of  this  volume  is  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  historical 
basis  of  our  social  service  movement  and  the  problems  raised  by  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  life,  then  to  discuss  some  specific   forms  of 
social  service  by  those  whose  lifcwork  has  been  given  to  them," 

This  plan  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of  twelve  chapters  or  papers,  each 
of  which  has  been  prepared  by  a  writer,  in  most,  if  not  in  every  case,  a 
Methodist,  who  has  in  his  own  field  *'  the  authority  nf  special  study 
and  experience". 

These  papers,  their  subjects,  and  their  authors  are  as  follows: 
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I.  The  Social  Message  of  !hc  Prophets,  by  George  Elliott.  North 
Woodward  Avenue  Church.  Detroit. 

II.  The  Social  Ministry  of  Jesus,  by  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Qiff 
School  of  Theology,  Denver. 

III.  The  Social  Activities  of  John  Wesley,  by  Charles  J.  Little.  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute,  Evanston. 

IV.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  by  George  E.  Vincent,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

V.  The  Labor  Movement,  by  Harry  F.  Ward,  Euclid  Avenue  Church, 
Oak  Park. 

VI.  The  Helpless  in  Industry,  by  Mary  E.  McDowell,  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement 

VII.  Constructive  Philanthropy,  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  The  Charity 
Organization  Society.  New  York. 

VHI.  The  Salvation  of  the  Vagrant,  by  E.  J.  Helms,  The  Morgan 
Memorial.  Boston. 

IX.  The  Needy  Child,  by  Homer  Folks,  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. New  York. 

X.  The  Organization  of  a  Church  for  Social  Ministry,  by  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  Epworth  Memorial  Church,  Cleveland. 

XI.  Social  Service  in  the  Rural  Church,  by  George  T.  Nesmith, 
Fourth  Street  Church,  Aurora. 

XII.  The  City  and  the  Kingdom,  by  Frank  Mason  North,  New  York 
City  Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society. 

This  is  a  notable  scries  of  papers.  All  of  them  are  interesting. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  instructive.  Most  of  them  are  sane.  Several  of 
them,  as  The  Industrial  Revolution,  The  Helpless  in  Industry  and 
Constructive  Philanthropy,  arc  of  the  highest  value. 

In  some  of  these  ess.iys  there  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency  to  regard 
"Social  Service"  as  the  essence  of  Christianity  rather  than  as  one  of 
its  fruits,  and  even  to  make  the  mission  of  the  Church  social  ministry 
rather  than  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency has,  however,  been  kept  in  restraint  in  this  volume  much  more 
than  in  many  others  of  like  aim  and  character ;  and  tlie  principles  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  papers  proceed  is  undoubtedly  l>oth  true  and 
important.  While  the  Church  is  commissioned  "  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  whole  creation  ",  the  Christian,  because  a  Christian,  is  called  also 
to  social  service;  and  while,  if  he  is  truly  to  render  this,  he  must,  first 
of  all,  be  lx>m  again,  not  even  though  regenerated,  will  he  or  can  he 
render  this  unless  he  is  taught  what  it  involves  and  how  it  is 
to  be  done.  Indeed,  the  good  tidings  of  the  Gospel  are  ethical  and 
social  as  well  as  soteriological.  It  both  tells  us  how  to  be  saved 
and  it  gives  the  principles  that  must  regulate  redeemed  men  and 
redeemed  society.  We  cannot,  therefore,  approve  books  of  this  kind  too 
heartily  so  long  as  their  aim  and  result  arc  to  uphold  and  emphasize 
Christian  ethics  and  Christian  sociology.  We  should  take  exception  to 
them  only  when  they  identify  Christianity  with  its  ethics  and  its 
sociology. 
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It  should  be  added  that  a  bibliography  appended  to  each  one  of  the 
chapters  adds  not  a  little  to  the  usefulness  of  this  volume. 
Princeton.  Wiluau   Brenton   Guznb,  Jb. 

The  Lesson  Handbook.  By  Henbv  H.  Meyeh.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.    Leather,  pp.   155.     Price  25  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  a  concise  commentary  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  for  the  current  year.  It  is  intended  for 
senior  and  adult  students  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  also  for  pastors, 
superintendents  and  teachers. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Eudman. 

Sex  Instruction  for  Boys.     By  John   L.  Alexander,  Secretary  for 
Boys'.  Philadelphia,  Y.  M.  C.  A.     Philadelphia :     The  Westminster 
Press.     Paper,  pp.  8.     Price  5  cents. 
These  brief  articles  suggest  the  need,  the  methods  and  sources  of 
knowledge  for  such  special  instruction. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erduan. 

Family  Prayers  from  the  Book  of  Common  Worship.    Philadelphia: 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 
Paper,  pp.  16.    Price  5  cents, 
This  brief  reprint,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Worship,  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  published  to  aid  those  who 
desire  cither  a  form  or  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  family  prayer. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Westminster  Xew  Testament,  The  Gospel  According  to  St. 
Luke.  By  Alfred  R  Garvie,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    Qoth,  i6mo,  pp.  384.     Price  75  cents  net. 

This  volume  of  The  Westminster  New  Testament  has  been  prepared 
by  the  General  Editor  of  the  series.  It  follows  the  usual  plan  of  print- 
ing a  paragraph  of  the  Authorized  Version  followed  by  an  introductory 
note,  and  by  variant  renderings  and  readings,  and  explanatory  com- 
ments. These  "Introductory  notes"  are  necessarily  so  brief  that  the 
space  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  to  Hamack,  to  "  Q"  and  "  the 
sources  "  seems  unnecessary  or  disproportionate.  The  author  indicates 
his  acceptance  of  supernatural  Christianity,  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  the 
miracles,  not  of  *'  demon  possession ",  but  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ  The  comments  are  terse  and  lucid,  and  as  illum- 
inating as  is  possible  io  view  of  their  extreme  brevity. 

Princeton.  Charles  R,  Ekdman. 


A  Prayer  Before  the  Lesson.  By  Philip  E.  Howard.  Philadelphia, 
The  Sunday  School  Times  Company,  pp.  153.  Price  50  cents.  This 
helpful  little  manua    has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  superintendents 
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and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School  and  also  for  use  in  the  quiet  hour 
at  home.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  leader  in  Sunday  School  work, 
and  he  suggests,  by  publishing  this  volume,  both  the  need  of  more  care- 
ful preparation  on  the  part  of  those  who  endeavor  to  lead  in  public 
prayer,  and  also  the  methods  by  which  such  preparation  can  be  made. 
As  he  declares  in  the  foreword,  the  book  "is  not  intended  to  replace 
preparation,  but  to  encourage  it,  not  by  attempting  a  model  prayer,  but 
by  recording  the  prayer-thought  of  one  who  thus  invites  laymen  like 
himself  to  consider  and  to  practise  the  privilege  of  leading  others  in 
prayer".  The  volume  contains  on  each  of  its  pages  a  prayer  marked  by 
definjteness,  directness,  brevity  and  reverence.  The  collection  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  service  designed  by  the  writer. 

Wbat  of  the  Church.  By  J.  Sherman  Wallace.  M.A..  B.D.  Pro- 
fessor in  McMinnville  College.  Philadelphia,  The  Griffith  and  Row- 
land Press.  Cloth.  i2mo.  pp.  123.  Price  50  cents.  The  author 
of  this  brief  volume  suggests  to  his  readers  the  beneficent  inBuenccs 
of  the  Christian  church,  both  in  the  present  and  in  past  ages,  and  sug- 
gests the  loyalty  which  is  due  to  such  a  society  and  some  of  the 
problems  by  which  the  Church  is  now  confronted.  He  indicates  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  the  command  of  world-wide  evangelism.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Church  lies  in  personal 
devotion  and  in  individual  work  and  in  a  zealous  endeavor  on  the 
pait  of  every  church  member  to  make  Christ  known  in  every  sphere 
of  life  and  service. 

Studies  in  the  Highest  Thoccht.  By  A.  T.  Schofield.  M^D.  New 
York.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  i2mo.  pp.  150.  Price  $1.00  net 
TTiese  brief,  thoughtful  addresses  were  delivered  by  one  who  has 
written  helpfully  on  topics  related  to  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
life.  This  present  volume  deals  not  with  the  methods  or  habits  of 
thought,  but  rather  with  its  objects.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  truths 
of  Christianity  transcend  the  depth  and  height  of  all  the  vaunted  wisdom 
of  the  world;  and  in  this  discussion  he  sets  forth,  in  simple  manner, 
some  of  the  fundamental  realities  concerning  God,  as  revealed  to  us 
5n  His  Word.  Christ  as  "the  Way"  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  in- 
dividual personal  Friend,  the  life  of  satisfaction,  thankfulness,  liberty, 
sincerity,  purity  and  service  resulting  from  Christian  faith,  and  con- 
cerning immortality  as  the  climax  and  culmination  of  Christian  hope. 


Chundha  Lela.  By  the  Rev.  Z.  F.  Griffith.  Philadelphia,  The 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  Cloth,  izmo.  pp.  84.  Price  50  cents  net. 
This  brief  story  of  a  Hindu  devotee  and  Christian  Missionary  reads 
like  a  romance.  The  author,  for  fifteen  years  a  missionary  in  India, 
while  artlessly  relating  the  facts,  and  allowing  the  heroine  to  tell 
much  of  the  story  in  her  own  words,  is  able  to  give  a  local  coloring 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  scenes,  and  adds  interest  to  the  narrative 
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photographs  taken  on  his  missionary  tours.  The  heroine,  a  high 
caste  Hindu  by  birth,  a  woman  of  education  and  of  wealth,  illustrates, 
in  her  remarkable  career,  the  experience  of  a  child-widow,  then  of  b 
pilgrim  who  journeys  almost  ceaselessly  for  several  years,  then  of  an 
ascetic  who  for  eight  years  practices  the  most  pitiful  austeriticj,  and 
then  of  a  convert  who  at  last  finds  in  Christ  the  sense  of  pardon  and 
the  vision  of  God  which  she  has  so  long  sought  in  vain ;  and  then 
fuially  of  a  traveling  evangelist  who  pours  out  her  life  in  devotion 
and  self-forgetfuI  service  for  her  people  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  her  Lor  A 


The  Unexplored  Self.  By  George  R.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  Cloth,  pp. 
34Q-  Price  $1.25.  This  volume  is  the  expression  of  a  sincere  soul 
which  has  sought  the  way  from  an  early  agnosticism  into  a  belief 
in  spiritual  and  religious  verities.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  discus- 
sion is  somewhat  lacking  in  clearness,  it  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency 
to  undervalue  the  supreme  importance,  to  a  seeker  of  the  truth,  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
revelation  is,  of  course,  accepted,  but  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  light 
which  is  to  be  found  by  studying  the  inner  self,  and  the  lives  of  other 
men.  The  attitude  is  suggested  by  such  phrases  as  these :  "Christ 
taught  men  to  find  God  in  themselves",  and  "Christ  is  to  be  studied 
in  detail  in  the  personalities  that  express  his  spirit".  It  may  be  that 
a  somewhat  different  emphasis  should  be  suggested,  partiailarly  in  a 
discussion  intended  to  serve  as  an  "Introduction  to  Christian  Doc- 
trine." 

The  Ancient  CHiracn  Ordhs.  By  Arthur  John  Maclean,  D.D. 
Hon.  D.D.  Glasgow,  Bishop  of  Moray.  Ross  and  Caithness.  Cam- 
bridge; at  the  University  Press.  Cloth,  pp.  181.  i2mo.  Price  four 
shillings.  This  book  will  be  of  special  service  to  members  of  Episcopal 
churches,  yet  may  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concenied  in  the  study 
of  the  early  church  liturgies  and  institutions,  the  rites  of  baptism  and 
confirmation,  the  ordination  of  ministers,  the  observance  of  festivals 
and  feasts.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  Cambridge  Handbooks  of  Litur- 
gical Study,  and  is  prepared  with  scholarly  care,  exhaustiveness,  and 
exactness. 

Why  I  Am  A  Protestant.    Do  Romas  Catholics  Neeb  the  Gospel? 

AMERlCTAVtSM.    ROVAMISM^    AND    PROTESTANTISM.       By     Dr.    JuAN    OrTS 

Gonzalez.  Richmond.  Va.  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
Paper,  pp.  17,  16,  13.  Price  ten  cents  each.  These  interesting  and  il- 
luminating lectures  contain  a  temperate  but  convincing  discussion  of 
the  errors  and  dangers  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  .i  converted  Francis- 
can monk  once  a  prefect  tn  noted  Catholic  Colleges,  who  expects  to 
return  to  Spain  as  a  Protestant  missionary. 
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Messages  of  Tri'th.  By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Kempis  Reilly, 
O.P..  S.T.L.,  S.S.L.  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Immaculate 
Conception  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Philadelphia,  John  Joseph 
McVey.  Cloth.  i6mo.  pp.  124.  Price  50  cents.  These  poems,  essays 
and  short  stories  are  written  to  defend  the  belief  in  various  Roman 
Catholic  fallacies  and  dogmas,  including  the  "immaculate  conception," 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  transubslantiation  and  indulgences ;  and,  also, 
to  oppose  "modernism",  and  to  defend  the  position  that  "The  Roman 
Church  and  it  alone,  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  it  is  built  upon  a 
rock  and  that  rock  is  the  Papacy." 

Unity  in  the  New  CntmcH.  By  Wiluam  F.  Pekdletom,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.  The  Academy  of  the  New  Church.  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  General  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

The  UNrvERSAusT  Church  an*d  Freemasonary.  By  H.  L.  F.  Go^ 
LESpiE.  Paper.  76  pages.  Price  35  cents.  The  writer  dwells  upon  the 
danger  of  allowing  membership  in  fraternal  organizations  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmak. 


The  Unification  of  the  Churches.  By  Daniel  W.  Fisher  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Company.  Board,  lamo. 
PP-  93.    Price  50  cents. 

This  brief  "  present  day  study "  presents  the  subject  both  on  lU 
theoretical  and  its  practical  side,  considering  first  "  the  problem  ".  and 
then  "the  progress"  in  the  unification  of  the  churches.  Disunion,  in 
America,  manifested  by  the  164  Protestant  denominations  is  traced  to 
religious  equality,  religious  interest  heterogeneity  of  population,  liberty 
of  thought,  and  the  Protestant  principles  of  the  autliority  of  Scripture 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  ill  eflFects  of  disunion  are 
next  shown  to  over-balance  the  good.  The  way  to  reunion  is  found  in 
unifying  the  individual  denominations,  which  are  naturally  allied,  and 
which  exist  in  separate  countries,  by  a  process  of  comprehension  and 
not  compulsion. 

The  progress  already  made  in  Christian  countries  is  next  shown, 
and  then  the  progress  on  mission  fields,  not  only  in  actual  Union,  but  in 
Comity,  Co-operation,  Alliance  and  Federation.  The  closing  chapter 
deals  with  the  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  union  but  presents  a 
hopeful  "outlook"  upon  the  future. 

Priftretom,  Charles  R.  Ekdmai?. 


500  Ways  to  Help  Your  Church.    By  Theresa  H.  Wolcott.    Phila- 
delphia: Sunday  School  Times  Co.     1911.     Pp.  364,  i2mo.     $1.00. 
The  value  of  this  book  will  depend  much  on  who  uses  it    Many  plans 
are  given   for  promoting  the  social  life  which  ought  to  center  about 
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the  church.  Soot*  of  them  are  for  financial  gain  directly  but  most 
of  them  are  to  aid  the  social  spirit  which  makes  all  the  other  lines  of 
work  easier.  Especially  suggestive  is  the  chapter  on  "Old  Home 
Week  in  the  Churcli  at  Thanksgiving".  In  the  hands  of  discriminating 
workers  this  book  ought  to  be  most  helpful. 
Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheodak. 


The  Passion  Play  Geaft:  or  Oberamuesgau  with  tbe  Lu>  Off.  By 
Prof.  W.  A.  Garber,  LUD.,  LL.M.  Dayton.  Va. :  W.  A.  Garbcr. 
Pp.  64.  Paper,  is  cents. 

This  is  a  violent  attack  upon  the  sacrilegious  character  of  the  play, 
the  beer-drinking  habits  of  the  players  and  the  grafting-greed  of  the 
whole  Bavarian  village.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  just  how  to  regard 
tbe  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  the  estimates  of  those  who  have 
seen  it  differ  so  widely.  Probably  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
pictures  here  presented  of  the  low  moral  lives  of  many  of  the  actors. 
There  are  two  things  which  detract  from  the  force  of  this  pamphlet: 
the  first  is  the  lurid,  sensational  style  of  the  writer.  His  aim  may  be 
good  enough  bat  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  his  haunting  the  "  beer- 
swilling  brothels "  of  Oberammcrgau  has  evidently  led  him  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  bar-room.  Second:  it  rather  takes  the  edge  off 
his  violent  denunciation  of  "  graft "  to  find  an  advertisement  conspic- 
uous on  the  cover  of  his  tirade,  offering  to  give  a  stereopticon  lecture 
on  the  Passion  Play  "  with  highly  sensational  views ".  Maybe  this 
pamphlet  is  only  an  advance  agent 

Princeton,  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Recitations  and  \)iMJOG\jts  for  Special  Days  in  the  Sunday  ScHOOt. 
Arranged  by  Mary  E.  Priest  Philadelphia :  Westminster  Press. 
1911.    Pp.  232.    Paper,  lamo,  35  cents. 

This  has  a  wide  variety  of  juvenile  selections  classified  under  the  de- 
partments. Easter,  Children's  Day.  Rally  Day.  Christmas  and  others. 
Sunday  School  workers  will  be  glad  of  this  book  chiefly  for  what  it 
omits.  All  its  selections  may  be  used  anywhere.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  second  volume  will  appear  for  Intermediate  and  Senior  Grades  with 
plenty  of  prose  selections  for  the  boys. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddak. 


TwiCE-BoRN  Men  :  A  Clinic  Regeneration.  A  Footnote  in  Narrative 
to  Professor  William  James's  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." By  Harold  Begbie.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    Pp.  280.    i2mo.    $1.25- 

SouLs  IN  Action;  Im  tbe  Crucible  of  the  New  Life;  Expanding 
THE  Narrative  or  Twice-Bor.v  Men.     By  Harold  Begbie.     New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.    Pp.310.    i2mo.   $1.25. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  describes  a  set  of  Christian  converts  made 

amid  the  surroundings  of  the  Salvation  Army  barracks  in  a  London 

slum.     The   conditions   of    filth,   poverty,   degradation,   vice,   misery, 
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crime,  sin,  which  pervade  the  surroundings  of  these  creatures, — some 
of  whom,  as  Old  Man  Bom  Drunk,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  call 
men, — are  most  revolting,  disgusting,  horrible.  It  may  be  thai  ihc  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  novelist  has  led  the  author  to  paint  his  pic- 
tures in  unduly  strong  colors,  but  the  surroundings  of  these  lowest 
outcasts  of  London  must  be  most  revolting.  All  the  more  striking  is 
the  change  of  ideals,  plans,  tastes,  which  follows  conversion.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  sec  why  the  writer  should  link  his  clinical  study  with 
Professor  James's  comprehensive  generalization,  unless  he  means  his 
work  to  illustrate  only  one  of  the  types  presented  by  the  great  psychol- 
ogist. There  are  two  conclusions  which  every  thoughtful  reader  must 
reach  when  he  closes  this  volume :  tirst.  supernatural  regeneration  is 
still  a  fact  in  religious  experience.  Second,  the  Salvation  Army  is  still 
doing  a  great  work  in  London  slums  in  the  purely  religious  field.  To 
a  critic  who  would  account  for  the  loss  of  the  rum  appetite  as  parcl- 
lelled  in  hypnotism,  Mr.  Begbie  replies  in  a  letter  to  The  Nation  that  the 
hypnotist  may  cure  a  disease  but  he  never  re-creates  a  soul.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  appetite  will  not  account  for  the  zeal,  earnestness  and 
missionary  fervor  which  ensue.  It  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  the 
psychological  change  in  the  cases  here  considered,  without  a  super- 
natural change,  as  it  is  to  account  for  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  the 
disciples  in  the  Acts,  without  the  resurrection. 

The  second  volume  is  in  many  ways  a  sequel  to  the  first.  It  deals 
with  the  same  class  of  religious  phenomena  but  here  as  seen  in  the 
West  London  Mission  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of  Hugh 
Price  Hughes.  Its  men  and  women  are  a  httlc  higher  socially  and 
intellectuaUy  than  those  found  on  the  pages  of  Twice-Born  Men.  The 
author  takes  to  task  some  of  the  critics  of  his  earlier  book.  This  rea- 
ders the  whole  book  rather  polemic.  But  it  is  full  of  new,  striking 
material  upon  the  great  issues  of  life.  So  he  writes  his  defence  most 
trenchantly  when  he  says:  "  Oiristianity  is  cither  the  first  essential 
of  life  or  it  is  a  poor  philosophy.  It  is  either  a  Revelation  or  a^^heorT- 
It  is  either  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  dream  of  man.  It  is  cither  super- 
human or  a  mere  guess." 

There  are  a  few  typographical  errors  in  both  volumes  and  the  Eng- 
lish is  not  always  of  the  finest.  Sometimes  one  has  the  lurking  sus- 
picion that  the  love  of  the  novelist  for  the  dramatic  has  led  to  a  little 
overcoloring  of  the  narrative.  But  the  books  are  well  worth  readmg. 
It  is  cheering  amid  modem  discussions  of  the  psychology  of  religion 
to  find  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  still  powerful  to  save  sinners  unio 
the  uttermost 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sbeooan. 
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The  OjOsed  Shop  in  Amewcan  Trade  Unions.    By  Frank  T.  Stock- 
ton. Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  History  in  the  University 
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of  Rochester.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science  under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science.  Series  XXIX. 
No.  3.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  igii.  8vo;  pp.  vii, 
187. 

"  Although  the  closed  shop  has  been  subject  to  much  debate,  little 
has  been  done  to  make  clear  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  unions  have 
excluded  non-unionists  from  employment  and  what  method  the  unions 
have  pursued."  *'  The  primary  aim  of  the  present  study  ",  therefore,  "  i$ 
to  set  forth  the  facts  concerning  the  dosed  shop.** 

In  furtherance  of  this  aim  the  writer  discusses  "The  Development 
of  the  Goscd-Shop  Rule**;  "The  History  of  the  Gosed-Shop  Move- 
ment"; "The  Simple  Dosed  Shop";  "The  Extended  Goscd  Shop"; 
"The  Joint  Gosed  Shop";  "The  Establishment  of  the  Gosed  Shop"; 
"The  Mechanism  of  Goscd-Shop  Enforcement";  "The  Gosed  Shop 
as  a  Trade-Union  Device";  "Social  Aspects  of  the  Gosed  Shop". 

These  discussions  are  so  clear,  so  thorough,  so  sane,  so  fair,  that 
this  monograph,  in  addition  to  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  For  ourselves  we  could  wish  that  there  had  been  a 
chapter  on  "The  Legal  and  the  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Closed  Shop": 
and  the  reason  why  the  author  has  not  given  us  this ;  viz.,  that  these 
phases  of  the  subject  have  often  been  considered,  only  makes  us  regret 
the  more  that  they  should  not  have  been  taken  up  again  by  so  keen  and 
well  equipped  and  impartial  a  critic. 

Princeton.  William  Brknton  Greene,  Jr. 


PRISCA  OP  Patmos.     a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  John.     By  Henry  C 
McCooK.  D.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D..  author  of  "The  Laiimers".  "Tenants 
of  an  Old  Farm",  "  Old  Farm  Fancies  ",  "  Quaker  Ben  ",  etc..  etc. 
Philadelphia:     The  Westminster   Press.     191T.     8vo;   pp.   iv,  318. 
$ijz5  net.  postage  I3  cents  extra. 
The    title    of    this    volume    sets    forth    its    nature    and    scope.      It 
is  an  histoncal  novel.    Its  tale  is  "confessedly  fictitious".    The  writer, 
however,  has  "  tried  to  be  true  to  the  facts  of  the  natural  topography 
of  the  places,  and  the  reasonable  historicity  of  the  times,  in  the  indi- 
viduals and  incidents  introduced  " ;  and  he  has  succeded.     Indeed,  the 
events  of  the  narrative  are  in  most  cases  founded  on  traditions  of  more 
or  less  probability.     As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  other  his- 
torical romances.  Dr.  McCook  has  shown  much  diligence  in  searching 
out   these   traditions   and    fine    historical    imagination    in    reproducing 
them.     His  presentation  of  the  character  of  St  John  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christians  is  both  instructive  and  inspiring.    From  begin- 
ning to  end   the  story  is  interesting,  and   there  are  several  passages 
of  great  power. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  sadness  that  we  lay  this 
book  down :  sadness,  because  we  may  expect  nothing  further  from  its 
gifted  author;  gratitude,  because,  not  only  in  the  field  of  romance,  but 
far  more,  as  an  historian,  a  scientist,  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  above  all 
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a  Christian  minister,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  much  and  so  good  woric 
As  he  himself  would  have  wished,  we  can  not  help  exdaiining,  "What 
hath  God  wrought!" 
Princeton.  Wujliam  Brenton  G«eenk,  Jt. 

The  Christmas  Spirit  in  Muddy  River  Camp.     By  Thos.  D.  Whit-" 
TLES,  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Churchy  North  East,  Pa.    G)py- 
right  1911  by  Thos.  D.  Whittles.    8vo,  pp.  la 
This  is  a  talc,  at  once  thrilling  and  touching,  of  Christmas  eve  in  a 
lumber  camp  on  the  Canadian  border.    It  brings  out  well  the  weakness 
and  vice,  the  strength  and  tenderness,  of  the  lumber-jack.     It  shows 
us  the  power  of  the  little  child  even  with  such  men  and  specially  with 
such  men ;  and  though  it  docs  not  preach,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  true 
Christinas    spirit,   breathes   throughout   it.     We   hope    that   the   writer 
will  give  us  a  new  Christmas  story  every  year. 
Princeton.  William  Brbntdn  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Fourth  Physictak;  A  Christmas  Story.  By  Montgomery 
Pickett.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Stevenson.  Chicago :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Qurg  &  Co.     1911.     Pp.  144.     i2mo.    $1.00. 

This  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  character  study  to  show  the  development 
of  a  doctor  from  a  hard  scientific,  selfish,  professional  to  a  wariD 
human  friend  of  suffering  children.  Evidently  the  author  draws  on  his 
imagination  for  the  whole  affair.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  believe  thai  the 
situations  are  natural  and  Che  actions  consonant  with  real  life.  The 
tnoral  is  obvious  and  it  hardly  needs  announcing  by  the  old  negro 
servant  who  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  minstrel  stage. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheodak. 


Tom  Henry  of  Wahoo  County;  A  Story  op  the  Ozarks.    By  Wil- 
liam  H.   Hamby.     Philadelphia:  The  Westminster   Press.     1911. 
Pp.  190.     121710.    60  cents. 
The  Iron   Pirate.     By  Adeune  Knapp.     Philadelphia:   The  West- 
minster Press.     191 1.     Pp.  190.     i2mo.    60  cents. 
Nancy's  Pilgrimage.     By  Margaret  Sherwood.     Philadelphia:     The 
Westminster  Press.     191 1.     Pp.  166.     i2mo.  60  cents. 
These  stories  were  first  published  in  Forward.     They  are  generally 
well  written  and  fairly  probable.    The  first  is  a  boys'  story  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  Orark  region  of  Missouri  where  Mr.  Hamby  finds 
himself  at  home.     The  hero  is  the  real  country  boy  who  shows  many 
of  the  conceits  and  all  the  sheepishness  that  belong  to  the  genus.    He 
docs  not  lack  brains  but  the  commanding  thing  about  htm   is  mora! 
fibre.     Mr.  Hamby's   favorite   rural  philosopher.  Uncle  Billy  Houck, 
comes  in  to  save  the  situation  several  times  as  he  is  wont  to  do  in  these 
Ozark  stories.    The  career  of  Thomas  in  the  Missouri  legislature  and 
the  persistent  attempt  to  defeat  his  temperance  measure  accord  in   a 
rather  marked  way  with  the  revelations  we  have  had  of  some  recent 
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"  deals  '*  not  so  far  away  as  Missouri.  The  other  stories  arc  supposed 
to  be  (or  girls,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  real  girl  would  not  prefer 
the  story  of  Thomas  Henderson  Black  and  Allie  Trosper  to  the  tale  of 
a  California  bee  ranch  with  a  boy  and  girl  who  turn  detectives.  Sardy 
no  genuine  girl  would  put  a  boy  orator  in  the  same  class,  even  if  every- 
body does  chafT  him,  with  an  inexperienced  girl  who  starts  from 
Colorado  for  New  England  and  then  has  everything  come  just  her  way. 
All  the  books  are  well  printed  and  fairly  illustrated. 
Princeton,  W.  B.  Sbeddam. 
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International  Justice.     By  George  C.  Wilson,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     Published  by  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Northern    Baptist    Convention.      Shailer    Mathews,    Dean    of    the 
Divinity  School.  University  of  Chicago.  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Committee.     Philadelphia,   Boston,   St.   Louis,   Chicago,   Toronto, 
Can.:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.     Price  10  cents. 
All  who  are  members  of  any  peace  societies  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  International  Goodwill  should  lake  time  to  read 
this  short  article  by  Prof.  Wilson.    Very  briefly,  but  very  ably,  he  out- 
lines the  growth  of  international  law  and  especially  stresses  the  great 
progress  which  has  followed  the  establishment  of  The  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration.     To  one  feature  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  that  we  as 
Christians  give  attention.     Peace  is  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  wishing 
nor  by  making  laws  which  popular  sentiment  will  not  fulfill.     Peace  is 
to  come  by  slow  and  steady  growth  of  popular  opinion.     It  will  not 
depend  so  much  on  surface  currents  but  on  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  real  inmost  hearts  of  all  the  people.     I^ws  both  national  and 
international  cannot  he  of  use  and  cannot  be  enforced  save  where  they 
reflect   the   moral    sense   of    the    majority   of    the   whole   community. 
Therefore  we  may  well  join  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  this  little 
book.    "  The  church  can  hasten  the  day  of  world-wide  peace  by  train- 
ing its  mem-bers  in  the  elements  of  evangelical   failh  and  love."     The 
peace  of  the  future  depends  on  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
character  of  the  people  can  only  be  permanently  uplifted  by  the  Gospel 
of  Oirist. 
Cranford.  Gordon  M.  Russni. 


The  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Martin  S.  Som- 
HEK.    St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.    Paper.    i2mo. 
pp.  40.     Price  10  cents. 
This  address,  delivered  before  the  twelfth  convention  of  Ae  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  shows  the  true  unity  of  the  church 
to  be  spiritual,  and  its  manifestation  possible  of  promotion  only  by  an 
increasing  loyalty  to  Christ  and  obedience  to  His  wilt  as  revealed  by 
the  Spirit  and  through  the  inspired  word. 
Princeton.  Charles   R.   Eroman. 
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The  Stosy  of  Juan  Cruz.  By  William  E.  Johnson.  Laurel.  MA: 
Paper,  i2rao,  pp.  32. 

This  narrative,  by  a  former  "chief  special  offkcr  of  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Service,"  suggests  the  injustice*  from  which  our  national  wards 
stil)  surfer,  and  the  need  of  absolute  suppression  of  the  illegal  liquor 
traffic  among  the  Indians. 

Princeton.  Charles   R,   Eboman. 

Am  OEiLA  R.  AccADEMiA  DC!  l-iNCEL  Anno  CCCVI  and  CCCVTI. 
1909  and  ipto.  Serie  Quinta.  Notizie  degli  Scavi  di  Antichita. 
Vols.  VI  and  VII.    Roma.    1909  and  1910. 

These  volumes  continue  the  record  of  interesting  and  valuable  arch- 
aeological discoveries  made  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  with  numerous 
photographic  reproductions  and  more  or  less  extended  description  of 
the  objects  brought  to  light  The  discoveries  noted  cover  a  large  era, 
in  some  cases  going  deep  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  the  narrator, 
to  lay  bare  the  remains  of  prehistoric  times.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  detailed  mention  of  the  vast  number  of  discoveries,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  these  volumes.  To  the  student  of  history,  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  and  early  Christian  Italy  they  are  a  storehouse 
of  valuable  information. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 
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H.  M.  Relton,  Nestorius  the  Ne«torian;  Ft.t.kn  F.  Pinsent.  Social 
Results  of  Mental  Defect;  Religious  Instruction  in  Girls'  Schools:  E. 
Cruwys  Sharland,  Richard  Crashaw  and  Mary  Collet;  Roland  Auxk, 
Mission  ke  Naukar;  Strength  and  Weakness  of  a  Disestablished  Church, 
as  seen  from  Within;  W.  O.  Burrows.  The  Archbishops'  Commiltce 
on  Church  Finance. 

East  and  Wtst,  London,  January:  A.  G.  S.  Gibson,  S«H-he1p  in  the 
Mission  Field;  Arthur  J.  Brown,  New  Life  in  China:  LiSUE  Johns- 
ton, The  New  China  and  the  New  Education;  C.  Campbell  Bbowk, 
Dead  Eyes:  a  Scene  in  China;  Bishop  Montgomery,  Corea;  Major 
Storr.  Where  are  the  Men?;  G.  Currie  Martin,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Mission  in  the  New  Testament;  W.  E.  S.  Holland,  Aim  of  Edu- 
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Expositor,  London,  February:  C.  F.  Burney,  Priestly  Code  and  the 
new  Aramaic  Papyri;  A.  J.  Wensick,  Ephrem's  Hymns  on  Epiphany 
and  the  Odes  of  Solomon;  J.  Rendel  Harris.  Ephrem's  Use  of  the 
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on  the  Symbolical  Language  of  the  Revelation;  John  Oman,  Person- 
ality and  Grace.  3.  Autonomy;  C.  Anderson  Scott,  Ephesians  4:21; 
D.  S.  Margououth,  Mishna  on  Idolatry;  W.  C.  Green,  A  Neglected 
Aspect  of  the  Third  Commandment. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  February:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposi- 
tion; D.  Plooxj,  The  Attitude  of  the  Outspread  Hands  in  Early  Chris- 
tian Literature  and  Art:  The  Great  Text  Commentary;  W.  Mont- 
gomery. Dr.  Schweitzer  on  the  Interpretation  of  St  Paul;  J.  M.  E. 
Ross,  Ordering  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge.  January:  Romolo  Murri, 
End  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  Catholicism  of  To-morrow  ;  Kemper  Ful- 
LERTON,  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Chronicles  and 
the  Psalms;  Kuno  Francke.  Medieval  German  Mysticism;  Edward  L. 
Schaub,  The  Consciousness  of  Sin;  Warren  S.  ARcnraALD.  Harvard 
Hymns. 

Hibbert  Journah  Boston  and  London.  January;  Ren£-L.  Gerard, 
Civilisation  in  Danger.  France.  England  and  Germany;  Ouver  Loixse, 
Balfour  and  Bergson;  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Is  there  One  Science  of 
Nature?;  George  T,  Laod.  Is  the  Universe  Friendly?:  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald.  The  "  Corruption  "  of  the  Citizenship  of  the  Working  Man ; 
A  Reply;  C.  F.  D'Arcy,  Is  Personality  in  Space?;  W.  P.  Ker.  Popular 
Philosophy:  R.  R.  Marett.  In  a  Prehistoric  Sanctuary;  W.  H,  R, 
Rivers,  Primitive  Conception  of  Death;  J.  A.  Paterson,  Ecclesiastical 
Situation  in  Scotland:  Another  Point  of  View;  J.  Adelson.  Mysticism 
and  Rabbinical  Literature:  Charles  F.  Dole.  The  Divine  Unity;  H.  D. 
Rawnsley,  Social  Service  No.  2.  Pernicious  Literature. 

Interpreter,  London^  January:  F.  R.  Tennant,  Natural  I^w  in  Rela- 
tion to  Theolog>*;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Christ  and  Life;  T.  Herbert  Bind- 
ley, Epistolary  Element  in  the  New  Testament;  Henry  D.  A.  Major, 
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Theological  Readjustment;  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  "Servant"  Passages  in 
Deutero-Isaiah :  W.  L.  Mackennau  Our  Lord's  Miracles;  J.  E.  Gibbebd. 
Analogies  of  Roman  Law  with  the  New  Testament;  Hope  W-  Hoog, 
Orientalia. 
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IvER,  War  and  Civilization;  Habrold  Johnson,  Problem  of  Effective 
Moral  Education  in  Schools ;  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Doctrine  of  Reincarna- 
tion Ethically  Considered;  Horace  M.  Kaixen.  Essence  of  Tragedy; 
George  A.  Barrow,  Liberalism  and  Orthodoxy, 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly.  Dublin  and  New  York,  January:  J. 
Kellehek,  Morality  of  Strikes;  J.  MacRory,  Synoptic  Gospels  of  Our 
Lord's  Divinity;  P.  Bovlan,  New  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine; 
F.  Steinmetzer.  The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men;  Joseph  Rickabv.  Theo- 
doret  Kurrhos;  Laurence  P.  Mubbav.  Cause  of  St.  Columcille's  Exile. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia.  January:  Israel  DAviDSOy, 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish;  Harry  Wolfson,  Maimonidcs  and  Halc\*i;  Sam- 
uel Kjiauss.  A  Moses  Legend:  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdaij,,  The  Ar>in 
Words  in  the  Old  Testament.  3;  W.  Backer,  More  about  the  Poetry  of 
the  Jews  of  Yemen:  Max  L.  Marcolis  The  Elephantine  Documents; 
S.  PozNANSKi,  Recent  Karaite  Publications. 
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Colonisation;  Anti-Semitism  in  Turkey;  Conversionists  and  Jewish 
Religious  Education;  Ignaz  Zollschan,  Jewish  Race  Problem;  E.  N. 
Adler.  Jewish  and  Christian  Liturgies;  Robert  B.  Solomon.  Twelfth- 
century  Colonies  in  Palestine;  Samuel  Poznanski,  More  about  Schech- 
ter's  "  Fragments  of  a  Zadokite  Work." 
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Simeon  Spidle.  Belief  in  Immortality;  Collys  F.  Sparkman.  Satan  and 
his  Ancestors  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint.  Historical  Develop- 
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AixxANDER  F.  Chamrerlain,  An  Original  Contribution  to  Tercenten- 
ary of  the  King  James'  Version 
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Psycholo^'cal  Fact;  W.  T.  Davisok.  Bergson  in  England:  Frederick 
Platt,  Ethical  Conditions  in  Theological  Construction;  John  Teuord, 
Making  and  Un-making  of  a  Jesuit;  John  S.  Banks.  Luther  as 
Translator. 

Lutheran  Church  Revirw,  Philadelphia.  January :  L.  A.  Vicness, 
Why  Should  the  Christian  College  Exist?;  H.  E.  Jacobs.  The  Gcn- 
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Alexander  E.  Obehlandeh,  The  Rmhenians  and  Their  Church. 
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J.  Cooke,  Bishop  Good  sell ;  William  Bmr.  Mission  of  Methodism 
to  the  Latin  Races;  Oscar  Kitbns.  Maeterlinck,  the  Mystic;  George 
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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 

Volume  X.  July.  1912.  Number  3. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

By  the  "Social  Question"  we  mean  those  "scattering  prob- 
lems", such  as  "the  family,  philanthropy,  industrial  life, 
racial  divisions  and  collisions",  which  grow  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  men  to  each  other.  The  inquiry,  then,  before  us 
is,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  church  with  regard  to  this  group 
of  questions? 

Few  subjects  could  be  more  important,  and  certainly  none 
could  be  more  pertinent.  Prof.  Stein  has  remarked^  that 
as  the  fifteenth  century  had  for  its  task  the  renaissance  of 
art,  and  the  sixteenth  century  the  reformation  of  religion, 
and  the  seventeenth  century  the  development  of  science,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  the  promotion  of  democracy ;  so  the 
task  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  reformation  and 
reconstruction  of  the  social  world.  "A  new  renaissance," 
he  says,  "must  break  upon  the  modern  world,  a  deliverance 
from  the  gloom  of  pessimism,  which  is  the  symptom  of 
an  overworked  and  weary  period ;  a  transformation  of  the 
instincts  of  social  evolution  into  rational  laws;  a  quickening 
of  the  glad  and  confident  service  of  the  isocial  world  as  it 
is  and  as  it  is  to  be".  Such  a  prophecy  Prof.  Francis  Green- 
wood Peabody  pronounces*  "too  restricted  to  cover  the 
infinitely  varied  life  of  the  twentieth  century".  "Other 
problems",  he  rightly  says,  "are  pressing  besides  that  of 
social  redemption."  'Art  seems  likely  to  receive  fresh  at- 
tention. Religion  is  more  widely  applied  than  it  was. 
Democracy  must  be  redeemed  by.  more  democracy.* 

"Yet  even  if  one  may  hesitate  to  prophesy  about  a  cen- 

*  Die  sozialc  Prage  im  Lichte  der  Philosophie  1897,  p.  yyz- 
'  The  Apf'roach  to  the  Social  Question,  p.  i. 
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iury,  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  his  own  generation  and 
time.'*  The  problems  of  the  social  world  are  undoubtedly 
the  problems  of  to-day.  Social  unrest  is  the  fact  of  con- 
temporary life.  No  institution  of  society — the  family,  the 
state,  or  the  church — is  too  stable  or  too  sacred  to  be  as- 
sailed. "The  growth  of  the  great  industry  with  its  combi- 
nations of  capital  and  its  organizations  of  labor,  the  un- 
precedented accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  the  equally  unprecedented  increase  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  many, — these,  and  many  other  signs  of  the 
times,  point  to  new  social  adjustments,  and  awaken  a  new 
social  spirit."  It  is  the  age  of  the  Social  Question.  Art,  if 
it  is  to  flourish,  must  minister  to  the  masses.  Religion,  that 
it  may  appeal  to  them,  preaches  the  redemption  of  society 
at  least  as  earnestly  as  that  of  the  individual.  "Democ- 
racy, having  won  its  political  victory,  has  now  l>efore  it  a 
further  conflict  with  feudalism,  paternalism,  and  privilege, 
entrenched  in  their  industrial  strongholds."  In  a  word, 
all  the  questions  of  the  day  seem  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
Social  Question.  What  inquir>',  therefore,  could  be  more 
pertinent  than  that  as  to  the  church's  relation  to  it?  Loy- 
alty to  Christ  demands  an  answer.  He.  because  "Lord  of 
air',  must  inspire  and  guide  and  develop  and  glorify  the 
new  and  all-dominating  social  spirit. 

What.  then,  precisely  is  the  inquiry?  It  is  not  a  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  Christian  to  social 
problems.  The  sphere  of  the  church  and  that  of  the  in- 
dividual Giristian  are  not  identical.  The  Christian  Ijelongs 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  church.  God  has  put  hiin  in 
the  world.  Christ  expressly  refrains  from  praying  that  he 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  world  (Jolin  xvii:i5).  The  Holy 
Spirit,  speaking  by  Paul,  teaches  that  he  must  live  in  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  {I  Cor.  v:io),  and  should  'shine 
as  a  light  in  the  world'  (Pliil.  ii:i5).  He  is  a  member  of 
the  family,  of  the  state,  and.  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
school,  of  the  business  community,  of  the  art  circle,  of 
the  scientific  association,  etc.     Hence,  to  these  he  does  and 
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Inust  sustain  relations  and  owe  duties.  He  is  so  placed  that 
he  can  not  help  it.  Nay:  just  because  he  is  a  Christian, 
he  ought  not  to  try  to  help  it.  Christ's  kingdom  means 
his  dominion  in  all  spheres  and  over  all  relationships.  He 
"shall  reign  until  he  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet" 
(i  Cor.  XV 127) .  "Every  thought  even  must  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  him"  (2  Cor.  x:5). 
Therefore,  his  followers  must  live  in  the  world  and  come 
into  relation  to  its  interests  and  take  part  in  its  business  that 
Christ  may  be  recognized  as  "Lord  of  all".  It  is  for  a  mis- 
sion which  is  as  broad  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  world 
that  he  has  called  them  out  of  the  world.  Nor,  again, 
is  the  inquiry  whether  the  church  ought  to  be  interested 
in  the  Social  Question.  The  church  herself  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  truly  as  the  family,  as  the  nation,  as 
the  individual  Christian,  is  she  a  part  of  it.  Beyond  this, 
she  is  God's  chosen  and  appointed  and  specially  fitted  in- 
strument for  introducing  that  ideal  order  of  things  in 
which  the  kingdom  is  to  express  itself.  Christ  has  been 
made  "head  over  all  things"  to  her  that  through  her  all 
may  bow  at  his  name.  For  the  church,  therefore,  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  great  questions  which  concern  society  is 
inconceivable.  Her  mission  is  the  redemption  of  society. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  she  must  transform  into  the 
kingdom  of  her  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  She  could  lose 
interest  in  the  social  question,  therefore,  only  by  becoming 
untrue  to  her  mission  and  so  to  her  Head.  To  save  society 
for  Christ  is  the  church's  work. 

How,  then,  should  she  do  this?  This  is  the  question  be- 
fore us.    With  respect  to  it  there  are  three  parties : 

I.  Many  have  for  some  time  held,  and  many  more  arc 
coming  to  hold,  that  the  church  ought  herself,  as  an  in- 
stitution, to  undertake  to  solve  the  social  problem.  It  is 
so,  and  only  so,  that  she  can  fulfil  her  own  great  mission. 
Indeed,  this  is  her  mission.  Hence,  she  should  preach  so- 
ciology rather  than  theology.  She  should  turn  her  preach- 
ing stations  into  social  settlements.     She  should  go  into  and 
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should  control  politics.  She  should  initiate  and  lead  refomi 
movenients.  She  should  connect  with  and  direct  every  effort 
being  made  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Thus  Rau- 
schenbusch  says:^  'The  ministry,  in  particular,  must  apply 
the  teaching  function  of  the  pulpit  to  the  pressing  questions 
of  public  morality.  *  *  They  must  lift  the  social  questions 
to  a  religious  level  by  faith  and  spiritual  insight."  Thus 
Macfarland  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  after  referring  to  what  he  calls  **the  great  gospel  of 
Socialism"  and  "the  great  gospel  of  Labor"  and  "the  gospel 
of  Anti-Tuberculosis"  and  "the  gospel  of  the  Fraternal  Or- 
ders" gives  it  as  his  thesis*  **that  the  minister  is  to  become 
the  minister,  the  guide,  the  director  of  all  these  great 
movements  of  mankind".  Thus  Reginald  Campbell  writes 
a  book  as  earnest  as  it  is  revolutionary,*  in  which  he  woukl 
have  the  church  openly  avow  socialism  and  lie  the  leader  in 
a  world-wide  socialistic  campaign.  In  a  word,  there  is  a 
marketl  and  a  growing  tendency  to  have  the  church  as  an 
institution  deal  directly  with  the  social  question.  Social  re- 
demption, which  now  means  social  reconstruction,  is  her 
mission. 

11,  Another  party  takes  the  same  position,  but  does  not  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  nonnal  mission  of  the  church  is 
social  and  secular.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  true  mission  of  the  church  is  individual  and  re- 
ligious. We  are,  however,  at  a  crisis.  The  times  are  out  of 
joint.  The  emergency  demands  the  extraordinary.  So- 
ciety is  so  cormpt  that  it  is  disintegrating.  We  may  not, 
therefore,  stand  on  proprieties  and  contend  for  special 
spheres  of  action.  The  ship  is  going  down :  and  wc  must 
turn  to — crew,  passengers,  officers,  pilot,  all, — and  man  the 
pumps.  It  is  not  our  work,  but  the  exigency  demands  it. 
And  there  is  a  further  reason  why  we  should  do  so.  It  is 
only  as  the  church  addresses  herself  directly  to  the  social 

*  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  p.  412, 

•  The  Part  and  Place  of  the  Church  and  the  Mitttstry  i«  the  Realiaa* 
tion  of  Democracy,  p.  21. 

'  Christianiiy  and  the  Social  Order. 
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question  and  so  takes  the  lead  in  social  reconstniction  that 
she  can  command  resj>ect  for  her  own  work.  The  social 
crisis  is  so  pressing  as  to  be  all-absorbing.  Hence,  the 
church  as  an  institution  must  g7*apple  with  it  or  the  masses 
will  give  her,  as  they  are  giving  her,  the  cold  shoulder. 
If  men  are  to  heed  her  demand  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
individual,  they  must  recognize  her  leadership  in  what  is 
just  now  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  is  the  struggle  for 
civic  righteousness  and  social  betterment.  When  the  masses 
are  being  crushed  by  the  classes  it  is  only  as  you  take  sides 
with  the  former  that  you  can  get  them  to  listen  to  exhorta- 
tions to  industry  and  thrift,  not  to  speak  of  consecration 
to  Christ. 

III.  A  third  position  differs  radically  from  both  of  these. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  denies  that  the  mission  of  the  church 
is  fundamentally  or  even  chiefly  social.  It  is  primarily  and 
characteristically  individual,  and  it  is  above  all  religious.  It 
contemplates  saving  men  from  sin  rather  than  society  from 
poverty,  making  them  *'new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus" 
rather  than  surrounding  them  with  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  culture.  It  holds  that  it  is  thus,  and  only  thus, 
that  the  church  can  do  her  work  in  the  world  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  maintains,  too,  and  as  regards  the 
second  jwsition,  that  the  more  acute  may  be  the  social  crisis, 
so  much  the  more  should  the  church  devote  herself  to  her 
own  special  and  spiritual  mission  to  individuals.  It  is  thus 
that  she  will  best  meet  the  crisis  and  redeem  society  and 
bring  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  this  third  view  that  we  hold  a  brief,  and  we 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  The  transcendant  importance  of  the  religious.  It  is 
so  in  itself.  Art  expresses  our  taste  for  the  l)eautiful. 
Science  systematizes  our  knowledge  of  facts.  Philosophy 
gives  our  conception  of  trutli.  Morality  reveals  our  ap- 
preciation of  law.  Religion  realizes  our  consciousness  of 
God.  By  as  much,  therefore,  as  all  other  objects  or  in- 
terests are  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  with 
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him,  'by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  created, 
and  who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  con- 
sist', by  so  much  must  religion,  just  because  of  what  it  is. 
transcend  all  else. 

This  is  so,  again,  because  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
the  secular.  Not  only  does  it  transcend  all  else:  all  else 
depends  on  it.  Art  need  not  be  religious;  for  the  world  is 
full  of  beauty:  but  the  highest  art  must  be  religious;  for 
all  the  beauty  of  the  world  vanishes  before  that  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  Science  need  not  be  religious ;  for  religion  em- 
braces only  one  sphere  of  f<icts:  but  the  most  profound 
science  must  include  religion ;  for  God  is  the  fact  of  facts. 
Philosophy  need  not  be  religious;  for  truth  is  of  many 
kinds:  but  philosophy  to  be  adequate  must  be  religious; 
for  God  is  the  truth  of  truth.  Morality  can  exist  apart 
from  religion;  for  all  atheists  are  not  immoral:  but  aside 
from  religion,  morality  can  be  neither  completed  nor  justi- 
fied ;  for  he  who  ignores  God  can  not  do  his  whole  or  his 
chief  duty,  neither  can  he  explain  why  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  duty.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  art  is  to  rise,  nay 
if  it  is  even  to  continue  art,  it  must  become  the  devotee  of 
religion :  purely  secular  art  soon  shows  a  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate. If  science  is  to  progress,  nay,  if  it  is  even  to 
abide,  it  must  be  the  handmaid  of  religion:  the  science 
of  this  world  alone  is  ere  long  so  arrogant  that  it  can 
not  be  trusted.  If  philosophy  is  to  develop,  nay,  if  it  is  not 
to  go  back,  it  must  take  counsel  of  religion :  the  history 
of  human  thought  teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  passes  away.  If  morality-  is  to 
strengthen,  nay,  if  it  is  even  to  maintain  itself,  it  must  be 
the  servant  of  religion:  the  mere  sense  of  obligation, 
though  based  on  the  idea  of  self-realization,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bind  us  to  duty  that  happens  to  be  irksome,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  winning  enough  to  make  us  delight  in  it. 
In  a  word,  if  art  or  science  or  philosophy  or  morality  or 
other  great  human  interests  are  to  hold  their  own,  art 
must  find  its  supreme  model  in  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
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science  must  find  its  ultimate  object  in  the  fact  of  the  Lord, 
philosophy  must  find  its  final  conception  in  the  tnitli  of  the 
Lord,  morality  must  find  its  norm  and  reason  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  That  is,  all  right  human  interests  must  find 
their  life  in  religion,  l^'rom  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

All  this  is  true  to-day  as  never  before.  The  need  of 
the  age  is  a  revival  of  religion.  This  is  its  need,  not  only 
that  individual  men  and  women  may  be  saved  from  sin, 
but  also  that  the  great  interests  of  humanity  may  not  go 
backward.  As  to  these  we  are  at  a  crisis,  and  there  has  been 
none  greater.  Art  counts  her  devotees  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  some  of  them  are  artists  indeed :  but  while 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  diligently  studied  and  often 
wonderfully  reproduced,  there  are  no  creations  like  the 
Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  the  cathedrals  of  mediaeval 
Europe;  and  the  reason  is  that  we  wait  for  the  outpouring 
of  that  spirit  of  religion  which  caused  the  painters  and 
architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  feel  that  they  wrought 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  All-glorious 
One  himself.  Science  has  her  investigators  in  almost  every 
village,  and  she  conducts  her  researches  with  instruments  of 
precision  hitherto  unrivalled  and  even  unconccived :  but 
while  she  explores  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  uncovers  the 
depths  of  the  oceans  and  resolves  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  and  discovers  how  to  utilize  for  human  interests  one 
after  another  of  nature's  forces,  she  is  failing  more  and 
more  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  and  so  is  missing 
the  real  worth  of  her  achievements;  and  the  reason  is  that 
we  wait  for  such  a  baptism  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  as  shall 
constrain  us  to  see  and  to  adore  Him  in  all  his  works.  Phil- 
osophy never  numbered  so  many  students  as  now,  and  they 
are  not  deficient  either  in  industry  or  in  logical  acumen : 
but  while  each  one  of  them  is  ready  with  an  answer  to 
Pilate's  old  question,  **What  is  truth?"  these  answers  lack 
characteristically  any  grasp  of  absolute  truth ;  and  the 
reason  is  that  those  who  make  them  have  yet  to  be  taught 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  himself.  Morality  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  message  of  the  pulpit,  and  we  have  so- 
cieties distinctly  for  ethical  culture :  but  while  in  the  busi- 
ness and  the  industrial  world  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  being  called  an  ethical  reformation,  our  efforts  seem  to  be 
as  powerless  to  touch  men's  hearts  and  so  to  affect  them- 
selves as  mere  legislative  enactments  and  changes  of  en- 
vironment simply  must  always  be;  and  the  reason  is  that 
even  the  churches  are  fast  forgetting  that  to  grow  like 
God  one  must  be  bom  of  Him.  In  a  word,  if  our  age, 
the  most  splendid  that  the  world  has  seen  as  regards  ma- 
terial progress,  is  not  to  be  intoxicated  and  debauched  by 
pride  in  its  own  achievements,  we  must  realize  God:  wc 
must  lose  our  paralyzing  consciousness  of  self  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  glory,  his  i>ower,  his  justice,  his  grace :  that  is, 
religion  is  the  supreme  demand  of  the  hour. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  He 
is  "the  way,  the  truth,  the  life**  (John  xiv;6).  'His  is  the 
only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  wc 
must  be  saved'.  His  truth  and  life  are  to  all  other  religions 
what  religion  in  general  is  to  all  other  right  human  interests, 
and  that  is  their  Saviour.  You  see  the  point.  The  church, 
which  is  "the  pillar  and  ground"  of  this  truth,  ought  to  give 
herself  wholly  to  its  proclamation  and  application.  Its  tran- 
scendant  importance  to  society  makes  this  the  only  rational 
interpretation  of  the  church's  relation  to  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. The  most  extreme  social  distress  does  but  emphasize 
society*s  need  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Our  contention  is  true  Ijecause  of  the  demand  laid  on 
the  churcli  if  she  is  to  realize  this  which  we  may  call  the 
spiritual  conception  of  her  mission.  This  demand  is  so  ex- 
acting that  she  can  have  neither  time  nor  energy  for  any- 
thing else. 

It  is  so  in  view  of  the  preparation  which  such  a  mission 
necessitates.  From  one  point  of  view  the  Gospel  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  It  is  just  "the  old  old  stor>'  of  Jesus  and  his 
love".     From  another  point  of  view  it  is  quite  different- 
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That  old  old  story  is  "the  mystery  into  which  the  angels 
desire  to  look",  and  in  that  Jesus  whom  even  the  little  child 
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treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge". As  the  great  Apostle  writes,  he  is  "the  gift  that 
never  can  be  told  through".  Can,  then,  even  such  an  apostle 
afford  to  know  anything  else  "save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified"?  For  another  reason  is  this  so.  Christ  is  no 
less  comprehensive  than  great.  He  touches  the  world  on  all 
sides.  No  human  interest  is  without  relation  to  Him. 
Therefore.  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Qirist"  is  not  the 
sum  of  the  preacher's  message.  Or  rather,  it  is  this  only 
when  it  is  conceived  to  mean  not  merely.  Come  to  Jesus 
as  your  Saviour  from  sin,  but  Come  to  Him  as  your  Lord 
in  the  home,  in  the  work-shop,  in  the  study,  in  the  senate- 
chamber,  in  every  legitimate  sphere  of  human  life.  Now, 
to  preach  this  adequately  demands  preparation  as  exclusive 
as  it  must  be  exacting.  If,  for  example,  we  would  know 
how  Christ's  Gospel  ought  to  control  social  life,  it  will  be 
the  Gospel  rather  than  sociology  that  we  should  consider. 
Supjx>se  that  our  medical  men  were  to  discover  a  remedy 
which  was  a  panacea.  It  would  be  to  the  study  of  it  itself 
that  they  would  give  their  days  and  nights.  They  would 
cease  tabulating  statistics  as  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 
They  wiiuld  no  longer  inquire  what  conditions  were  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  typhoid  germs.  Tlicy 
would  devote  their  attention  wholly  to  the  panacea;  to 
what  it  was.  to  what  it  could  do,  to  how  it  could  best  be 
used.  All  other  questions  would  be  subordinate.  All  other 
questions  would  be  asked  only  as  they  inight  throw  liglit 
on  the  supreme  inquiry.  The  very  comprehensiveness 
of  its  reference  would  make  it  supreme.  It  is  thus 
in  the  case  of  the  Gospel.  Because  its  "leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations",  because  its  end  is  not  only 
saved  individuals  but  a  redeemed  race,  because  its  salva- 
tion is  to  embrace  the  whole  man  with  all  his  right  in- 
terests— in  a  word,  because  its  aim  is  so  comprehensive  as 
well  as  its  subject  so  great,  it  must  demand  of  the  institute 
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put  in  trust  with  it,  and,  hence,  of  her  ministers,  a  prepara- 
tion which  shall  require  the  concentration  of  their  best  ener- 
gies on  it  and  on  it  alone.  It  is  just  because  the  Gospel  is 
for  society  as  such  and  not  for  individuals  only  that  it 
rather  than  society  should  be  the  object  of  the  church's 
study  and  endeavor. 

This  is  so  again  because  of  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 
We  would  reason  thus  in  like  cases.  When  all  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  are  massed  against  the  citadel,  it  is  for  this  itself 
that  the  army  of  the  faithful  must  contend.  It  will  make  no 
difference  that  they  can  do  much  else.  It  will  make  no  dif- 
ference that  there  is  much  else  that  needs  to  be  done.  It 
will  make  no  difference  that  there  is  much  else  that  under 
otiier  conditions  ought  to  be  done.  The  whole  territory  of 
the  enemy  may  invite  and  may  seem  even  to  demand  at- 
tack. But  the  invitation  may  not  be  heeded.  The  demand 
may  not  be  believed.  We  must  rally  for  the  defence  of 
the  citadel,  and  for  this  alone.  If  it  be  lost,  all  is  lost; 
and  this  would  be  so,  though  all  else  were  gained. 

Now,  the  opposition  to  Christianity  has  always  been 
against  her  very  citadel.  Rome  would  have  made  her  a 
"religio  licita"  and  would  have  given  Christ  an  honorabU 
place  in  her  pantheon  but  for  Christianity's  claim  to  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  Rome's  course  was  typical  of  all  subse- 
quent opposition  to  our  faith.  The  world  has  not  ob- 
jected often  to  our  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  even  when 
denying  Christ's  deity  it  lauds  Him  as  the  teacher  of  the 
purest  and  highest  morality.  It  appreciates  in  particular  the 
love  inculcated  in  the  New  Testametit ;  and  even  when  it 
ventures  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  our  Lord,  it  affirms  the 
reality  and  praises  the  beauty  of  his  spirit.  What  the  world 
has  not  been  able  to  tolerate  is  Christianity's  claim  that 
there  is  'none  other  name  luider  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Jesus*  (Acts 
iv:i2).  I 

This,  however,  is  the  citadel  of  Christianity.  Our  faith 
is  powerful  because  it  is  exclusive  and  so  far  as  its  ex- 
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clusiveness  is  accepted.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  hard  and 
a  narrow  doctrine,  but  is  it  not  true?  Let  Christianity  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  religions  of  the  world ;  and  though 
it  be  held  to  be  the  best  of  them,  it  can  have  no  higher 
authority  tlian  the  world  chooses  to  give  to  it.  Of  this 
world,  the  world  must  have  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
it.  If»  therefore,  it  is  to  speak  with  authority  that  none 
may  gainsay  or  resist,  it  must  speak  from  heaven,  not 
from  earth;  it  must  be  supernatural,  not  natural.  If.  how- 
ever, it  be  supernatural,  it  must  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
stand  alone.  If,  consequently,  it  professes  to  be  a  way  of 
salvation,  it  must  be  the  only  way.  That  is,  Christi- 
anity's claim  to  exclusiveness  is  the  result  of  her  claim  to 
supernaturalness.  Where  you  have  the  latter  you  must  have 
the  former,  and  so  to  yield  the  former  is  virtually  to  give 
up  the  latter.  A  supernatural  plan  of  salvation  would  be 
an  absurdity  and  so  an  impossibility,  if  it  were  not  exclusive. 
If  Confucius  or  Buddha  or  Mohammed  or  modern  science 
or  twentieth  century  ethical  culture  or  present-day  sociology 
could  save,  God  could  not  and  would  not  have  given  his  Son 
to  die  for  sinners.  Hence,  there  must  be  another  and  ur- 
gent demand  on  the  church  to  devote  herself  solely  to  mak- 
ing known  the  Gospel.  It  arises  not  simply,  as  we  have  seen, 
because  of  the  greatness  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Gospel  and  because  of  the  consequent  demand  for  broad  and 
continuous  preparation  if  it  is  to  be  presented  adequately; 
it  arises  even  more  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  Gospel's  claim,  its  exclusiveness,  that  the  world 
opposes. 

Now  both  of  these  considerations  are  strengthened  by  the 
existing  crisis.  Christ  was  never  so  great  as  He  is  to-day. 
That  is.  He  never  appeared  so  great.  The  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  worlds,  science,  in  magnifying  the  universe 
far  beyond  all  previous  conception  must  to  the  same  degree 
have  magnified  Him.  Nor  may  we  say  that  this  is  a 
reason  why  we  should  study  science  that  she  may  further 
interpret  Christ  rather  than  a  reason  why  we  should  study 
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Christ  that  He  may  interpret  science.  The  Utter  a]tema- 
live  is  the  true  one.  The  Creator  is  so  revealed  bj-  his 
works  that  we  are  without  excuse  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
Him ;  but,  darkened  as  are  our  cjes  bv  sin,  we  can  not  nom- 
understand  either  Him  or  his  works  save  in  the  light  of 
Scriptures  which,  as  He  said,  "testify  of  Him".  \Vc  would 
not  minimize  the  general  revelation  of  nature:  we  would 
only  insist  that  special  revelation  would  not  have  been  gi\'cn, 
were  not  general  revelation  to  be  interpreted  by  it  You 
would  not  write  a  supplementary  letter,  unless  you  meant 
that  what  yor  had  said  before  was  to  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  Christ 
and  hU  religion.  It  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  Christianity 
which  the  best  philosophy  of  our  day.  the  only  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name,  emphasizes  and  must  emphasize.  The 
principle  of  unity  which  from  the  first  she  has  sought  she 
insists  on  now  as  never  before.  In  doing  so.  however,  must 
she  not,  with  all  her  authority,  call  the  world,  and  much 
more  the  church,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Lord  of  both, 
inasmuch  as  in  Him  **are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge"  and  in  Him  are  summed  up  all  things? 
That  comprehensive  principle  which  philosophy  makes  her 
sole  quest  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  opposition  of  our  age  to 
the  Gospel.  As  perhaps  never  before,  this  is  directed  against 
the  citadel  of  our  faith.  If  the  exclusiveness  of  Christianity 
condemned  it.  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  century,  thi 
reason  for  this  exclusiveness,  the  supernaturalness  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  the  Ijcte  noire  of  the  twentieth  century.  God  is  not 
denied,  but  He  is  identified  with  humanity,  with  the  world. 
Thus  nature  is  enthroned  *'Lord  of  air\  Hence,  atone- 
ment and  regeneration  and  all  the  precious  truths  connected 
with  them  are  ridiculed  when  they  are  not  forgotten:  and  in- 
stead we  may  hear  what,  as  has  been  remarked,  Mac  far- 
land  calls  "the  great  gospel  of  Labor  and  the  great  gospel 
of  Socialism  and  the  gospel  of  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  the 
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gospel  of  the  Fraternal  Orders'*.  Does  not  such  a  condition 
of  fatal  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  world  call  on  the 
church  to  give  herself  with  absolute  singleness  of  puq)osc 
to  proclaiming  "Christ  crucified,  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation"  ?  Not  only  has  she  been  put  in  trust 
with  this  only  Gospel,  but  it  is  to  its  very  spirit  that  the 
spirit  of  our  day  is  most  opposed. 

3.  The  argimient  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  disqualified  for  what  is  called  social  service. 

By  the  complexity  and  consequent  difficulty  of  it.  Social 
service  presupposes  both  exact  and  varied  knowledge.  With- 
out this  it  is  labor  thrown  away:  for  it  is  likely  to  miss 
the  mark.  Nay,  it  is  worse;  for  it  is  likely  to  be  as  poison 
rather  than  medicine,  as  the  wrong  medicine  which,  however 
good  the  intention  with  which  it  is  given,  is  often  more 
harmful  than  poison.  We  all  know,  that  paupers  ought  to 
be  relieved;  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  in  a  way  that 
will  not  pauperize  them  further;  that  if  this  is  to  be  done, 
they  must  be  required  to  work  and  must  be  made  self- 
respecting.  But  how  are  these  principles,  which  the  Bible 
teaches,  though  sociologists  seem  often  to  forget  that — 
how  are  these  principles  to  be  applied?  They  are  an  indis- 
pensable and  the  most  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pauperism  as  distinguished  from  that  of  temp- 
orary poverty,  with  which,  for  special  reasons  that  may  not 
here  be  set  forth,  the  church  of  both  dispensations 
has  been  charged;  but  by  themselves  they  can  never 
abolish  pauperism.  Charity  may  be  Christian  and  yet  may 
be  misdirected;  and  if  it  is  not  to  Ik  misdirected,  there 
must  be  exact  and  varied  knowledge  of  physical,  economic 
and  social,  as  well  as  of  religious  conditions  and  pre-suppo- 
sitions. 

Take  the  labor  question.  We  all  know,  that  work  is  hon- 
orable ;  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire'* ;  that  he  has 
the  right  to  strike  for  such  hire  as  he  thinks  that  his  toil  and 
skill  deser\-e;  and  that  he  has  the  further  right  so  to  organ- 
ize as  to  make  his  strike  eflfective.    These,  too,  are  biblical 
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principles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  they 
would  have  become  generally  recognized,  had  they  not  been 
at  least  implied  in  the  Bible.  But  while  they  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they  do  not  solve 
it.  They  do  not  tell  us  when  work  is  so  exhausting  as  to  be 
degrading,  how  much  in  a  given  case  is  the  hire  of  which  the 
lalx>rer  is  worthy,  how  far  he  is  justified  in  disregarding 
public  interests  when  he  strikes,  to  what  degree  his  unions 
may  interfere  with  individual  liberty.  These  are  questions 
which  present  themselves  in  connection  with  almost  every 
labor  difficulty.  Yet  they  are  questions  which  can  be  arbi- 
trated intelligently  only  by  experts.  The  church  preaches 
that  justice  must  be  done  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  love  of 
Girist — and  in  teaching  this  she  teaches  what  is  indisjxrnsa- 
ble,  what  is  incomparably  the  most  inifxirtant  thing,  what  it 
sometimes  seems  impossible  to  make  sociologists  with  their 
ever  ready  short-sighted  test  of  expediency  appreciate, — 
but  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  really  to  be 
manifested,  the  church  must  take  counsel  of  the  men  w^ho 
have  studied  at  close  range  physical  and  ec^>nom:c  i.nd 
social  conditions,  who  have  tabulated  such  statistics  and  who 
have  then  made  their  inductions.  In  a  word,  for  social  ser- 
vice special  and  profound  sociological  knowledge  and  train- 
ing are  demanded. 

Why,  however,  should  not  the  church  set  herself  to  ac- 
quire these  ?  Two  answers  should  be  sufficient.  The  Gospel, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  "the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  Can,  then,  society  need  anything  so  much  as 
its  universal  application  and.  consequently,  its  full  pro- 
clamation? And  can  the  church  or  any  human  institute  that 
honestly  and  intelligently  tries  to  do  this  have  time  or  energy 
or  heart  for  anything  else? 

Again,  sociology,  as  just  shown,  is  a  very  complex  and 
difficult  science.  It  is  incomparably  the  most  complex  and 
difficult  of  all  the  sciences  except  theology.  Could  anything, 
then,  he  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  or  an  institute  to  at- 
tempt to  qualify  in  both?    From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
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theological  sociologist  and  also  tlie  sociological  theologian 
must  be  neither  a  theologian  nor  a  sociologist.  No  inan  or 
angel  could  be  a  specialist  in  two  such  fields. 

But  though  the  church  were  not  actually  disqualified 
for  social  service  by  its  complexity  and  difficulty,  esjiecially 
in  view  of  the  all-absorbing  demands  of  her  own  peculiar 
mission,  it  would  seem  that  she  must  be  by  what  we  may 
call  the  law  of  specialization.  By  this  we  mean  that  every- 
thing has  an  end  of  its  own  and  can  realize  that  end  only 
by  confining  itself  to  it.  Thus  the  end  of  the  family  is  to 
develop  the  life  of  affection,  but  it  fails  to  do  this  just  in 
proportion  as  it  undertakes  the  work  of  the  nation  or  the 
vindication  of  rights.  When  her  son  commits  a  crime,  the 
mother  makes  a  poor  policeman ;  and  she  would  lose  all  her 
influence  as  a  mother,  if  she  assumed  the  part  of  the 
policeman.  The  end  of  the  nation  is  to  define  and  maintain 
rights,  but  it  fails  to  do  this  just  in  proportion  as  it  attempts 
the  mission  of  the  church  or  the  development  of  the  life  of 
worship.  When  the  nation  essays  to  teach  religion  it  com- 
nitmly  happens  not  only  that  religion  is  secularized,  but  also 
that  the  nation  s  own  sense  of  right  becomes  confused.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  church  ?  One  of  the 
social  institutes,  will  it  not  be  governed  by  the  law  which 
we  have  seen  to  control  the  others?  If  it  pushes  its  activity 
into  spheres  beyond  and  ditTerent  from  its  own.  will  it  not, 
not  only  not  succeed  in  them,  but  fail  also  in  its  own?  In  a 
word.  God's  purpose  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  institutes 
of  society  would  seem  to  be  so  exacting  that  not  one  of  them 
can  surmount  it  and  not  fall. 

All  this  is  true  to-day  as  never  before.  Society  has  become 
complex  beyond  what  could  have  been  conceived  even  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  and  it  is  growing  more  complex  ever\' 
hour. 

Moreover,  as  if  in  recognition  of  this,  the  demand  for 
specialization  is  far  clearer  and  more  insistent  than  ever. 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge  or  of  activity 
in  which  the  specialist  is  not  the  only  one  wanted  or  toler- 
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ated.  The  only  sociologist  to  whom  men  will  long  listen  is 
he  who  has  studied  his  subject  at  first  hand  and  has  given  his 
whole  time  to  it.  In  like  manner,  the  only  minister  of  re- 
ligion whom  the  world  will  bear  with  or  the  church  will 
honor  must  be,  it  would  seem,  one  who  knows  his  message 
as  others  can  not,  and  who  so  ai>preciates  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  its  indispensableness  that,  if  he  could,  he  would 
not,  and  if  he  would,  he  could  not,  do  anything  else  than 
study  and  give  it.  In  short,  no  lesson  of  our  age  is  clearer 
than,  as  none  is  so  important  as,  this,  that  if  the  the  church 
is  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  so  assure  her  existence,  she 
must  discern  and  confine  herself  to  its  distinctive  spiritual 
purpose.  Our  day  has  no  place  for  indefinite  general  well- 
doing, 

4.  Nor  are  the  conclusions  tlius  far  drawn  mere  si>ecula- 
tions.  Were  there  time,  each  one  of  them  could  be  confirmed 
by  facts.  The  following  general  considerations  are  all  that 
may  now  be  presented : 

The  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  were  conspicuous  as 
no  others  have  been  for  the  growth  and  influence  of  our 
religion.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  the  Christians 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  came  from  all  classes  of  society.  They  had 
transformed  all  departments  of  human  life.  Not  long  after- 
ward Augustine  could  say  without  the  possibility  of  an 
answer.  *'Let  those  who  profess  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  h<tstilc  to  the  Republic,  give  us  military  men,  provincials, 
husbands,  parents,  sons,  masters,  servants,  kings,  judj 
and  administrators  equal  to  those  that  Christianity  has 
formed"  (£"/••  138). 

Now,  the  characteristic  of  the  church  of  this  period  was 
its  spirituality.  This  was  developed  almost  to  the  point  of 
exclusiveness.  As  Neander  has  said",  "The  Christians  stoo<I 
over  against  the  state,  as  a  priestly  spiritual  race;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that  Cliristianity  could 
exert  an  influence  on  civil   life  was    (which  it   must   be 


'History  of  tht  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  i,  p.  272. 
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allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  continually  to 
diffuse  more  of  a  holy  temper  among  the  citizens  of  the 
state."  That  is,  while,  as  TertuUian  pointed  out,  the  Chris- 
tians entered  as  individuals  into  all  the  legitimate  business 
of  life,  as  a  society  they  separated  themselves  from  it.  Here 
we  believe  was  the  secret  of  their  unique  influence  on  it.  The 
church  regenerated  society  just  because  she  as  an  in- 
stitute would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reformation  of  it 
With  the  accession  of  Constantine  a  radical  change  took 
place.  He  elevated  the  church,  and  the  church  was  willing 
to  be  elevated,  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  church, 
then,  became  the  reformer  of  society  and  ceased  to  be  its 
regenerator.  She  added  the  methods  of  politics  and  of 
economics  to  those  of  the  Spirit,  but  before  she  was  aware 
of  it  the  Spirit  was  grieved  away.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  reform  society,  therefore,  society  transformed  and  de- 
graded her.  Departing  from  the  example  of  her  inspired 
foiuiders  and  especially  of  her  Lord,  she  lost  her  unique 
power  and  glory.  For — and  this,  it  would  seem,  should  be 
decisive — the  apostles,  and  notably  Paul,  had  inculcated  pre- 
cisely this  attitude  towards  society  on  the  part  of  the  church 
which  as  we  have  seen,  the  church  at  first  adopted  and  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  advocate.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Archi- 
bald B.  D.  Alexander  has  brought  out  in  his  recent  exposi- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  Paul,^  "there  is  no  elaboration  by  Paul 
of  the  modem  idea  that  all  lalx^r  has  a  moral  worth  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  and  the  development  of  its  resour- 
ces.*' In  his  view  everything  is  to  be  subser\*ient  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  and  all  secular  work  has  its 
justification  for  the  Christian  only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  him 
the  means  of  furthering  that  object.  Paul  is  not  unmindful 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  misery  and  other  results  of 
sin ;  but  sin  itself  bulks  so  large  before  him  that  it  is  from  it 
alone  that  he  thinks  of  saving  men.  He  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  the  power  of  social  influence;  but  he  was  so 
persuaded  of  the  indispensableness  and  comprehensiveness 


'  The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  p.  251. 
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and  unique  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  when  demonstrated 
by  tlie  Holy  Spirit  that  he  determined  to  be  only  the  minister 
of  it  and  as  such  to  "know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.*' 

This  was  precisely  the  position  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Even 
Rauschenbusch,  who  tries  to  read  socialism  into  early  Chris- 
tianity and  the  spirit  of  the  revoIutionar>'  into  Jesus  grants 
our  contention.  ''But  in  truth/'  he  says^  "Jesus  was  not  a 
social  reformer  of  the  modern  type.  Sociology  and  political 
economy  were  just  as  far  outside  of  his  range  of  thought 
as  organic  chemistry  or  the  geography  of  America.  *  * 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  social  questions  were  moral  ones  did  he 
deal  with  them.  *  *  And  he  was  more  than  a  teacher  of 
morality.  *  *  Religion  was  the  heart  of  his  heart.  *  *  All 
that  he  said  on  social  relations  was  said  from  the  religious 
point  of  view."  And  his  religious  point,  I  may  add,  was  ex- 
clusively that  of  the  evangelist.  As  Stalker  has  said,®  "The 
duty  of  evangelizing  the  world  lay  nearer  the  heart  of  Jesus 
than  most  of  those  features  which  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  leading  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  And  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  benevolence,  its  virtue  goes  deeper  than 
any  other  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  man  to  man."  As 
Stalker  elsewhere  shows'*',  it  was  the  salvation  from  sin  of 
individual  men  and  women  that  our  Lord  regarded  as  the 
greatest  possible  work  for  society  and  so  as  the  great  work 
of  the  church  for  the  world.  Nor  is  the  significance  of  our 
Saviour's  position  affected  by  the  social  crisis  of  our  day. 
Only  by  the  densest  ignorance  of  history  can  we  suppose 
that  society  needs  reforming  now  more  than  it  did  in  the 
age  of  the  Caesars.  If,  then,  the  commission  of  the  cliurch 
is  distinctly  spiritual  and  individual,  as  our  Lord  put  it  to 
"preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature",  what 

5.  Is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  social  scr- 


^  ChristionUy  and  the  Social  Crisis,  chap.  2. 
•  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  328. 
"  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  28. 
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We  may  summarize  as  follows : 

a.  Movements  for  social  reform.  To  these  the  Christian 
minister  sustains  a  double  relation.  On  the  one  hand, 
because  he  is  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  is  to  give  them  his 
intelligent  support  as  an  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause he  is  a  minister,  he  is  to  refrain  from  leadership  in 
them.  For  this  he  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  cxi)ert 
knowledge,  if  he  has  been  faithful  as  a  minister.  To  iden- 
tify the  church,  moreover,  with  political  parties  or  benevo- 
lent associations  is  to  dim  her  distinctness  and  so  to  lessen 
her  efficiency  as  a  spiritual  force.  Indispensable  though 
such  work  is,  it  presupi>oses  the  regeneration  of  individuals, 
if  it  is  to  issue  in  real  reforms;  and  while  the  church  and 
socity  may  and  ought  to  coHDperate  in  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  unite  them  must  tend  to  weaken  the 
former  and  to  embarrass  the  latter. 

b.  The  use  of  the  pulpit  for  social  reform.  With  respect 
to  this,  the  duty  of  the  minister  will  vary  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  Bible. 

In  the  case  of  extra-biblical  questions,  such  as  whether 
the  railroads  should  be  run  by  the  state  or,  as  with  us, 
by  private  corporations,  the  minister  may  express  his  opin- 
ion as  an  individual;  but  he  should  never  use  his  pulpit 
fur  this  purjKise.  It  is  absurd  for  him  to  suppose,  unless 
he  has  deserted  his  ministry  for  such  side  issues,  that  he  can 
have  the  expert  knowledge  of  these  subjects  that  alone  war- 
rants one  to  arrogate  with  regard  to  them  the  authority 
that  the  public  speaker  assumes;  and  then  the  minister 
speaks  from  his  pulpit  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  neither 
in  his  Word  nor  in  his  works  has  God  pronounced  on  these 
questions. 

In  the  case  of  social  issues  which,  though  not  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  seem  to  us  covered  by  its  principles,  the  minister 
should  proclaim  and  illustrate  the  principles,  but  he  ought 
not  to  refer  them  to  particular  persons  or  movements.  Thus, 
if  he  believes,  as  it  would  seem  that  a  careful  Bible  student 
must,  in  the  right  of  property  in  land,  he  ought  so  to  preach ; 
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but  he  ought  not  in  doing  so  to  mention  or  lo  attack  the' 
Single  Tax  theory.  Again,  i  f  he  beUeves.  as  it  would  appear 
tliat  he  must,  that  our  responsibilit]!'  even  as  citizens  is  di- 
rectly to  God  and  to  the  state  only  mediately  throtigh  hitn« 
he  ought  to  preach  this ;  but  he  ougiit  not  to  use  his  pulpit, 
for  an  anti-socialistic  crusade.  The  reason  is  that  wliile  what 
the  minister  honestly  believes  the  Bible  to  teach  is  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  must  put  on  it,  he  may  not  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  principles  deny  the  right  of  others  to 
apply  them  for  themselves.  Hence,  while  he  ought  vigor- 
ously to  affirm  the  scriptural  principles  which  the  Single 
Taxer  and  the  Socialist  seem  to  him  to  deny,  he  ought  not 
to  denrmnce  them  for  doing  so.  They  may  l)e  as  earnest,  if 
not  so  intelligent.  Christians  as  he  is,  and  they  have  a  rig^t 
to  insist  that  they  be  not  publicly  assailed  in  the  house  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

c.  In  the  case  of  sins  explicidy  forbidden  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  social  evil,  dnmkenness.  extortion,  the  duty  of 
the  minister  is  clear  and  simple.  He  ought  not  tn  be  any 
less  direct  and  emphatic  than  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and, 
hence,  he  should  be  as  direct  and  emphatic  as  he  can  be. 
He  must  neither  spare  nor  forbear.  While,  of  course,  tact  is 
always  to  Ije  observed,  directness  like  that  of  Nathan  before 
David  will  often  be  of  all  methods  the  most  tactful.  Because 
God  is  with  the  minister,  he  cannot  have  too  much  holy  bold- 
ness when  the  Bible  assures  him  that  he  is  with  God. 

And  yet  it  must  be  added  that  even  with  regard  to  evils  ex- 
plicitly condemned  in  Scripture  the  minister  must  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  becoming  only  or  chiefly  a  re- 
former and  agitator.  Regeneration  rather  than  reformation 
should  be  his  aim.  The  Gospel  rather  than  the  Law  should 
be  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  Though  men  will  heed  the 
call  to  salvation  only  as  they  have  been  convictetl  bv  the 
Law,  and  though  tliey  can  live  the  saved  life  only  as  they 
understand  the  Law.  and  though  for  these  reasons  the  min- 
ister above  all  must  be  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  still,  he 
has  a  commission  as  much  higher  than  this  as  it  is  higher 
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than  the  mission  of  the  mere  social  reformer.  His  great 
commission  is  to  preach  to  the  whole  creation  the  "everlast- 
ing Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

All  tliis,  and  more,  has  been  put  so  effectively  by  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  expert  in  the  subject  which  we  have  been 
considering.  Dr.  VV.  Cunningham,  in  his  very  recent  book 
"Christianity  and  Social  Questions"  that  this  paper  may  well 
conclude  with  his  dosing  words* ^  *'The  church  indeed  con- 
sists of  men,  each  of  whom  as  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom, is  called  upon  to  do  his  political  duties,  as  well  as  his 
other  duties,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  in  ordinary  life,  it  may  not  be  important,  or  even 
perhaps  possible,  for  a  man  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  realm  from 
that  which  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  child  in  the  family 
of  God.  But  the  distinction  is  of  vast  importance  in  regard 
to  those  who  are  called  to  office  and  ministry  in  Christ's 
Church.  The  terms  of  their  commission  lay  down  the  limits 
of  what  they  are  to  do  by  Christ's  authority;  they  have  no 
commission  to  put  the  affairs  of  society  right,  or  to  eradi- 
cate the  evils  in  this  present  naughty  world.  In  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  committed  to  them  the 
supreme  means  of  touching  men  personally,  and  inspiring 
them  with  high  but  practicable  ideals.  This  is  the  grandest 
work  to  which  any  man  can  give  himself ;  and  it  is  a  misera- 
ble thing  if  he  fails  to  put  his  best  energies  into  this  task, 
and  prefers  instead  to  compete  with  journalists  and  politi- 
cians in  guiding  some  project  for  social  reform.  It  is  to  for- 
sake the  fountain  of  life,  and  to  strain  at  accomplishing  some 
apparent  improvement  by  taking  up  implements  that  are  less 
certain  and  less  effective,  even  for  securing  human  welfare, 
than  the  means  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  In  his 
ofBcial  capacity,  as  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
minister  is  bound  to  set  forth  that  which  is  good  and  to 
strive  to  attract  men  personally.  The  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic office,  with  its  denunciations  of  evil-doers  survived  in 


"  Christianity  and  Social  Quest-ions,  p.  32$. 
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St.  John  the  Baptist's  time,  and  his  bold  rebuking  of  vice 
but  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  Christian 
minister's  duty,  and  one  which  is  not  to  be  discharged  in  a 
wholesale  fashion  without  serious  risk  of  alienating  those 
whom  it  might  have  been  possible  to  win.  It  is  needful  to 
look  to  the  terms  of  Christ's  commission,  both  as  to  the 
duties  that  are  to  be  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  them. 
He  sent  his  apostles  on  evangelistic  work,  and  bade  them 
administer  the  sacraments  and  exercise  pastoral  care;  but 
He  did  not  enjoin  them  to  agitate  for  social   reforms." 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
Princeton. 


DK  WATTS'  "RENOVATION  OF  PSALMODY".* 

L 

HIS  PROPOSAL  OF  AN  EVANGELICAL  "SYSTEM 
OF  PRAISE". 

With  the  work  of  Isaac  Watts  (1664-1748)  a  new  epoch 
began  in  English  Church  Song.  Behind  it  was  a  great 
personaHty,  clear  of  vision,  fertile  of  resource,  dominant  in 
leadership.  And  no  small  part  of  his  equipment  was  his 
youtlifuhiess.'  He  planned  and  began  his  work  in  the 
ardor  of  youth,  its  singleness  of  conviction,  its  preference 
of  radical  remedies  over  compromise,  its  comparative  dis- 
regard of  other  people's  feelings. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  approach  to  Watts*  work  than 
that  of  comparison  with  the  contemporaneous  Eastcheap 
movement  toward  bettering  Nonconformist  Psalmody.* 
Both  dealt  with  the  same  conditions,  and  sought  to  under- 
mine the  indifference  that  had  produced  them.  But  they 
differed  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  the  remedy  proposed. 

The  Eastcheap  lecturers  put  the  emphasis  on  "The  Duty 
of  Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God."'*  The  failure  to  com- 
prehend this  duty  had  brought  about  the  airrent  neglect  and 
unskillful  performance  of  Psalmody.  As  to  what  should  be 
sung  they  were  not  agreed.  Three  favored,  or  took  for 
granted,   the  singing  of   Psalms:   three   favored   supple- 

*  Being  the  third  of  the  lectures  upon  "The  Hymnody  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Churches",  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,  1910. 

*  "Many  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  were  not,  it  is  understood,  written 
by  Dr.  Watts  at  all,  but  l>y  young  Mr.  Watts;  not  by  that  venerable 
man  with  venerable  wig,  who  figures  opposite  so  many  a  title-page, 
but  by  a  young  immature  Christian,  who  afterwards  became  this  ven- 
erable and  truly  admirable  person."  Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  in  Memoir 
of  him,  ed.  by  Wm,  White,  London  1874,  p.  95. 

"  See  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  pp.  19a  ff. 

*  Practical  Discourses  of  Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God,  London, 
1708,  preface,  p.  iii. 
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meriting  Psalms  with  New  Testajiient  songs ;  the  other 
simply  recounted  the  triumphs  of  Psalm  singing  in  the  past. 
Watts  attributed  the  great  part  of  current  indifference  to  the 
use  of  Psalms,  and  exposed  the  foundations  on  which 
Church  Song  had  been  laid  at  the  Calvinistic  Reformation 

as  inadequate  to  support  a  Christian  ordinance  of  Praise: 
"I  have  been  long  convinc'd,  that  one  great  Occasion  of  this  Evil 
arises  from  the  Matter  and  Words  to  which  we  confine  all  our  Songs. 
Some  of  'cm  are  almost  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel:  Many 
of  thera  foreign  to  the  State  of  the  New-Testament,  and  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  Circumstances  of  Christians.  Hence  it  come* 
to  pass  that  when  spiritual  Affections  are  excited  within  us,  and  our 
Souls  are  raised  a  little  above  this  Earth  in  the  beginning  of  a  Psalm, 
we  are  check'd  on  a  sudden  in  our  Ascent  toward  Heaven  by  some 
Expressions  that  are  more  suited  to  the  days  of  Carnal  Ordinances, 
and  fit  only  to  be  sung  in  the  IVorldiy  Sanctuary.  When  we  are  Just 
entring  into  an  Evangelic  Frame  by  some  of  the  Glories  of  the 
Gospel  presented  in  the  brightest  Figures  of  Judaism,  yet  the  very 
next  Line  perhaps  which  the  Clerk  parcels  out  unto  us,  hath  some- 
thing in  it  80  extremely  Jewish  and  cloudy,  that  darkens  our  Sight  of 
God  the  Saviour :  Thus  by  keeping  too  close  to  David  in  the  House 
of  God,  the  Vail  of  Moses  is  thrown  over  our  Hearts.  While  we 
are  kindling  into  divine  Love  by  the  Meditations  of  the  loving 
Kindness  of  God  and  the  Multitude  of  his  tender  Mercies^  within 
a  few  Verses  some  dreadful  Curse  against  Men  is  propos'd  to  our 
Lips  ....  Some  Sentences  of  the  Psalmist  that  are  expressive  of 
the  Temper  of  our  own  Hearts  and  the  Circumstances  of  our  Lives 
may  Compose  our  Spirits  to  Seriousness,  and  allure  us  lo  a  sweet 
Retirement  within  our  selves;  but  we  meet  with  a  following  Line  which 
so  peculiarly  belongs  but  to  one  Action  or  Hour  of  the  Life  of  David 
or  Asaph,  that  breaks  off  our  Song  in  the  midst;  our  Consciences  are 
affrighted  lest  we  should  speak  a  falsehood  unto  God."* 

If  Watts  had  been  alone  in  these  views,  probably  he 
would  have  failed.    He  goes  on  to  say  that 

"Many  Ministers  and  many  private  Christians  have  long  groan *d 
under  this  Inconvenience,  and  have  wish'd  rather  than  attempted  a 
Reformation  :  At  their  importunate  and  repeated  Requests  I  have  for 
some  Years  devoted  many  Hours  of  leisure  to  this  Service."' 

In  the  way  of  remedying  the  low  state  of  Psalmody  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  Eastcheap  lecturers  had  anything  in  mind 
beyond  quickening  the  sense  of  duty  to  sing,  and  attention 
to  musical  instruction  such  as  the  Society  of  Gentlemen 

*  Preface  to  Hymns,  1707.  pp.  iv-vi. 

*  Ibid.  n.  vi. 
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lished  at  the  King's  Weigh  House.  Watts,  on  the 
Other  hand,  beheving  tliat  the  cause  of  trouble  lay  in  the 
matter  and  words  commonly  sung,  proposed  a  renovation 
of  Psalmody  itself.  He  set  up  a  new  standard  of  Giurch 
Song,  having  these  criteria: 

First,  it  should  be  ex'angelkal:  not  in  the  sense  that  New 
Testament  songs  be  allowed  to  "supplement"  Old  Testament 
Psalms,  but  so  that  the  whole  Ixidy  of  Church  Song  be 
brought  within  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Second,  it  should  be  freely  composed,  as  against  the  Re- 
formation standard  of  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  or  the  later  paraphrasing  of  Scripture. 

Third,  it  should  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
singers,  and  not  merely  recall  the  circumstances  or  record 
the  sentiments  of  David  or  Asaph  or  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  Watts  planned  a  fuH-rounded 
system  of  evangelical  Hymnody.  This  system,  in  form 
rather  than  contents,  was  in  two  separate  parts;  one  being 
"imitations"  of  canonical  Psalms,  the  other  being  hymns 
more  or  less  Scriptural  in  content. 

I.  As  TO  Psalms.  Watts  had  no  intention  of  laying  them 
aside.*  But  he  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  reading  the 
Psalms  and  singing  them,  and  between  the  right  methods 
of  translating  them  for  the  particular  use  designed.  He 
held  that  the  Psalms  are  to  be  read  as  God's  word  to  us, 
and  for  that  end  must  be  translated  as  literally  as  possible."^ 
Such  translation  must  be  in  English  prose,  since  the  exigen- 
cies of  rhythm  and  rhyme  make  a  really  faithful  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  into  English  verse  an  impossible  thing,*  In- 
cidentally therefore  he  held  that  those  who  believed  we 
may  sing  nothing  but  the  pure  word  of  God  must  resort  to 
a  prose  translation,  and  must  learn  the  Hebrew  music  or  at 
least  employ  the  method  of  chanting  practiced  in  English 
cathedrals." 


•  Ibid,  p.  vi. 

'"A  short  Essay  toward  the  Improvement  of  Psalmody",  1707,  p. 
243. 
*lbid,  pp.   241-342. 

•  Ibid,  p.  243. 
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For  himself  he  believed  that  Congregational  Song  should 
represent  not  God*s  word  to  us.  but  our  word  to  God, 
and  that  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  Psalms  could  be 
employed  only  so  far  as  we  could  properly  make  them  our 
own."  Ancient  Jewish  songs  were  to  be  accomodated  to 
modem  gospel  worship."  This  involved  the  omission  of 
several  Psalms  and  numerous  other  passages  'improper  for 
any  person  but  the  Royal  Author';^-  also  the  adaptation  of 
the  remaining  material  so  as  to  make  David  alwa)'s  speak 
as  Watts  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  spdcen 
if  he  had  been  a  fully  instructed  Christian  living  in  the  day 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  Watts  himself."  Such 
adaptation  was  really  a  two-fold  process, — making  David 
speak  like  a  Christian  and  making  him  a  contemporary. 

For  the  first  process,  that  of  "Christianizing"  the  Psalms. 
Watts  claimed  precedents,  esj:)ecially  Dr.  Patrick's.**  But 
Watts  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  ultimately  himself 
carried  out,  a  reconstruction  along  this  line  far  more  system- 
atic and  thoroughgoing  than  any  one  had  hitherto  ventured 
upon.  On  this  subject  his  feelings  were  deeply  stirred,  and 
he  wrote  and  acted  with  a  studied  aggressiveness  that  aimed 
to  conquer,  but  did  nothing  to  conciliate,  those  whom  he 
styled  "the  Patrons  of  another  Opinion." 

The  second  process,  however,  that  of  making  David  a 
contemporary,  was  surely  Watts*  own  conception,  and  it  in- 
volved some  curious  transformations  of  the  sacred  text 
"Judah  and  Israel  may  be  called  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  land  of  Canaan  may  be  translated  into  Great  Britain."^' 
Historical  allusions  must  be  modified  accordingly.  David 
must  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  an  orthodox  and  patriotic 
English  Christian  of  the  early  XVIIIth  century,  and  all 
royal  references  must  be  accommodated  to  the  person  of  the 


*  Ibid,  p.  244* 

"  Ibid,  p.  254,  and  preface  to  Psalms,  &c.,  1719,  P-  xvl 

"  Preface  to  Psalms.  &c.,  p.  viii. 

""Essay",  pp.  252-254. 

"Preface  to  Psalms,  &c.,  p.  vi. 

""Essay",  p.  246. 
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reigning  sovereign.  Only  thus,  in  Watts'  words,  can  the 
Psalms  *'be  converted  into  Christian  Songs  in  our  Nation".'* 
If  this  seem  to  us  now  a  doubtful  device,  and  seemed  then  to 
a  watchful  remnant  of  PsaUn  Singers  nothing  short  of  sac- 
rilege, it  did  not  offend  the  general  taste  of  the  time,  and 
proved  no  imj^diment  to  the  widespread  approval  of  Watts* 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Psahnody. 

II.  As  TO  Hymns.  Watts'  plan  included  also  the  com- 
posing of  "Spiritual  Songs  of  a  more  evangelic  frame  for 
the  Use  of  Divine  Worship  under  the  Gospel".  Their  use 
in  worship  he  supports  in  his  "Essay'*  by  five  ail- 
ments:'*''— 

First.  A  Psalm  properly  translated  for  Christian  use 
is  no  longer  inspired  as  to  form  and  language :  only  its  ma- 
terials are  borrowed  from  God's  word.  It  is  just  as  lawful 
to  use  other  Scriptural  thoughts,  and  compose  them  into  a 
spiritual  song. 

Second,  The  very  ends  and  design  of  Psalmody  demand 
songs  that  shall  respond  to  the  fullness  of  God's  revelation 
of  Himself.  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  and  our  own  de- 
votions responding  to  it,  require  Gospel  songs. 

Third.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  especially  Eph:  v,  ip- 
so, and  Col:  iii,  16-17,  command  us  to  sing  and  give  thanks 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Why  shall  we  pray  and  preach  in 
that  name,  and  sing  under  terms  of  the  Law? 

Fourth,  The  Psalter  does  not  provide  for  all  occasions 
of  Christian  praise,  or  express  all  Christian  experiences. 

Fifth.  The  primitive  "Gifts  of  the  Spirit"  covered  alike 
preaching,  prayer  and  song.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that, 
under  the  present  administration  of  Grace,  ministers  are  by 
study  and  diligence  to  acquire  and  cultivate  gifts  of  preach- 
ing and  prayer.  Why  shall  tliey  not  also  seek  to  acquire  and 
cultivate  the  capacity  of  composing  spiritual  song^,  and 
exercise  it  along  with  the  other  parts  of  worship,  preaching 
and  prayer? 


!h\d,  p.  246. 
"Essay",  pp.  256-266. 
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HIS   FULFILLMENT:     "WATTS'S   PS.-\LMS    AND 

HYMNS." 

With  this  understanding  of  Watts*  "Scheme  for  the 
Renovation  of  Psahnody",  we  may  go  forward  to  consider 
his  own  contributions  to  it. 

Dr.  Gibbons  made  himself  responsible  "for  the  familiar 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  Watts'  hymn  writing,  ujxiu 
information  received  from  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  who 
claimed  to  have  obtained  it  from  Watts*  colleague,  Samuel 
Price.'*  It  is  to  the  effect  that  young  Watts,  having  ex- 
pressed to  his  father  his  disapproval  of  the  hymns  sung  at 
the  Soutliamptun  meeting-liouse,  was  invited  to  improve 
upon  them.  The  hymns  in  question  were  those  of  Barton, 
of  whom  Watts'  brother  Enoch  wrote:  "Honest  Barton 
chimes  us  alseep".'®  Watts  furnished  a  specimen  hymn, 
which  was  so  successful  that  it  was  followed  by  others, 
until  a  considerable  number  were  in  use  by  the  congrega- 
tion. 

This  account  rests  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  is  probably 
substantially  true.  As  early  as  March  1700,  Watts'  brother 
wrote,  reminding  him  of  importunities  already  made  to 
put  the  hymns  into  print  for  the  common  good.^° 

Watts  printed  his  first  volume  of  verse  in  December 
1705,^'  as  Horac  Lyricae:  Poems,  chiefly  of  the  Lyric  kind. 
In  two  books.  I.  Songs  &c.  sacred  to  Devotion,  II.  Odes, 
Elegys,  &c.  to  Vertue  Loyalty  and  Friendship.  By  I. 
Watts,  London,  printed  by  S.  and  D.  Bridge,  for  John 
Laxvrcnce,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Angel  in  the  Poultrey. 
MDCCVL 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  WatU,  DD.  By  Thos.  Gibbons,  Lon- 
don. 1780,  p.  254. 

^  Life,  Times  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  IVatts,  DD. 
By  Thos.  Milncr.  London,  1854,  p.  177. 

*  Milner,  op.  cU.,  pp.  176  f. 

"It  bears  date  1706.  For  the  actual  time  of  publishing,  see  the 
writer's  note  in  The  Journal  of  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 
for  Sept.,  190a,  p.  358. 
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The  preface  is  a  protest  against  the  moral  decadence  of 
current  poetr\',  and  a  justification  3f  religious  themes  as 
suitable  for  poetic  treatment.  Book  I  contains  twenty-five 
hymns  and  four  Psalm  paraphrases  in  the  metres  of  the 
Old  Version,  and  eleven  religious  songs  or  pieces  of  vary- 
ing metrical  form.  In  Book  II  Watts  spreads  his  wing^ 
**in  the  free  and  unconfin*d  Measures  of  Pindar*'  (which 
he  regarded  as  best  maintaining  the  dignity  of  religions 
themes,  and  giving  a  loose  to  the  devout  soul),^^  in  blank 
verse  and  in  other  metres. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  addressed  to  lovers  of  poetry,  and 
Watts*  explanation  of  the  inclusion  of  the  hymns  reveals 
much  of  his  mind  and  purpose.  They  "were  tiever  written 
with  a  design  to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  Wit,  but  only 
to  assist  the  Meditations  and  Worship  of  Vulgar  Chris- 
tians." They  are  a  small  part  of  two  hundred  hymns  of 
the  same  kind  ready  for  public  use  if  these  are  approved  by 
the  world.  They  are  divided  from  their  fellows  and  here 
printed  l^ecause  *'in  most  of  these  there  are  some  Expres- 
sions which  are  not  suited  to  the  plainest  capacities,  and 
differ  too  much  from  the  usual  Methods  of  Speech  in  which 
Holy  Things  are  propos'd  to  the  general  Part  of  Man- 
kind/'-' This  partition  of  his  materials  was  final.  The 
hymns  were  augmented  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Horae 
(1709),  but  they  always  constituted  a  distinct  group  apart 
from  his  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for  congregational 
use,  within  whose  covers  they  never  appeared.''^* 

It  appears  then  that  Watts'  admission  of  some  hymns  to 
a  place  among  his  poems  was  not  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  hymns  could  be  made  poetic,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
winnowing  process  in  which  the  body  of  his  hymns  was 
freed  from  the  suspicion  of  being  literary.  He  accounted 
himself   a    religious   poet,   with   a   right   to  address   "the 

"Preface,  p.   [viij. 

"Pp.    [viii,    ix]. 

•*  Some  of  the  hymns  from  the  Horae  came  into  use  after  Watts* 
death.  The  two  most  familiar  arc: —  "Father,  how  wide  thy  Glory 
shines"!  and  "Eternal   Power!   whose  high  Abode". 
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Judges  of  Wit/'  He  felt  also  a  real  sympathy  with  plain 
people  and  a  call  to  provide  tliem  with  hymns  on  the  level 
of  the  unpoetic  mind.  This  note  of  conscientious  conde- 
scension in  his  hymn  writing  he  never  failed  to  sound  on 
every  available  occasion.  He  chose  the  humbler  task,  and 
thus  inadvertently  secured  a  permanent  fame  to  which  his 
poetical  effusions  give  him  a  doubtful  title.-'  What  is 
more  to  the  point,  he  thus  freed  his  hymns  from  the  arti- 
ficial standards  and  to  a  large  extent  from  the  per\*erted 
taste  of  his  time.  Having  demonstrated  in  the  Horae  that 
he  could  compose  pindarics,  he  expected  "to  be  for  ever  free 
from  the  Temptation  of  making"  or  mending  Poems 
again,"-®  and  was  ready  to  give  his  hymns  to  the  churches. 
The  body  of  the  Hymns  appeared  in  July,  1707,-'  in  a 
i6mo.  volume,  entitled  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  In 
three  Books,  L  Collected  from  the  Scriptures.  IL  Com- 
pos'd  on  Dizniie  subjects.  III.  Prepared  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  With  an  Essay  towards  the  improvement  of  Chris- 
tian Psalmody,  by  the  use  of  cz'angelical  Hymns  in  wor- 
ship, as  ivell  as  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  I.  Watts.  London, 
printed  by  J.  Humfreys,  for  John  Lawrence,  at  the  Angel 
in  the  Poulirey,  ijoj,^^    The  hymns  numbered  210,  fol- 

"On  the  strength  o£  his  Horae  Lyricae.  Walts  found  a  niche  in 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  A  later  historian  discerns  that  Watts* 
"real  artistic  successes"  arc  attained  in  his  best  hymns:  (Courthope, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  v.,  1905,  p.  336).  For  a  favorable 
view  of  his  metrical  experiments,  sec  George  Sainlsbury,  History  of 
English  Prosody,  vol.  ii,  1908,  pp.  508,  509. 

"Preface  to  2nd  ed.  of  Horae  Lyricae  (1709),  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent book   from   the   first  edition. 

'^  See  "Autobiographical  Table"  reproduced  in  E.  P.  Hood,  Isaac 
Watts;  his  life  and  writings,  his  homes  and  friends;  London,  Rel.  Tr. 
Soc,  n.  d.,  p.  345. 

■The  nrst  edition  of  the  Hymns  was  almost  thumbed  out  of  ex- 
istence. At  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  Julian's  scholarly  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology  in  1892,  every  copy  was  supposed  to  have  perished  (see 
and  ed..  p.  1724).  The  announcement  of  the  sale  of  a  copy  ai  Sothe- 
by's, London,  in  Dec.  1901,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  it  brought 
£140.  There  are  now  at  least  two  copies  in  this  country,  one  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  one  in  the  writer's  collection.  An  ar- 
ticle in  The  Guardian  for  January  29,  1902,  by  Kev.  James  Meams» 
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lowed  by  a  group  of  doxologies.  at  least  three  of  which 
must  be  accounted  as  hymns.  Their  arrangement  humored 
current  prejudices.  Those  willing  to  sing  paraphrases  only 
might  find  78  in  the  first  book:  those  wilhng  to  sing  hymns 
at  the  Communion  only  might  find  22  in  the  third  book: 
those  welcoming  "free  composures"  had  no  more  in  the 
second  book.  The  hymns  were  confined  to  three  metres, 
Long.  Common  and  Short.  An  inspection  of  the  original 
text  of  the  hymns  shows  that  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  familiar  text  of  later  issues  are  fewer  and  less  im- 
portant than  might  have  been  expected.^" 


was   the   first   account   of   this   epoch. making   book   ever   published. 
For  collation   and   bibliographical   data   of   this   and   subsequent   edi- 
tions, with  facsimiles  of  title  pages  of  eds.  1  and  2,  see  the  writer's 
paper  on  "The   Early   Editions  of   Doctor  Walts's   Hymns"   in   Tht 
Journal  of  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  for  June.  1902. 
"The  following  are  among  the  more  interesting  of  these: 
"Come,  we  that  love  the  Lord,"  has  for  its  closing  lines : 
"WeVe  marching  thro*  Immanuel^s  Ground 
To  a  more  joyful  Sky." 
"Come,  Holy  Spirit.  Heavenly  Dove,"  has  in  the  second  verse : 
"Look,  how  we  grovel  here  below, 
And  hug  these  trifling  Toys." 
"When   I   can   read   my  Title  clear,"   closes  thus: 
"Nor  dares  a  Wave  of  Trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  Breast." 
"When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross,"  has  for  its  second  line: 

"Where  the  young   Prince  of  Glory  dy'd." 
"Why  do  we  mourn  departing  Friends?"  has  in  the  fifth  verse: 

"Thence  he  arose  and  clim'd  the  Sky." 
"Ala's!  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed?"  has  at  the  close  of  the  second 
verse : 

"While  the  firm  mark  of  Wrath  Divine 
His  Soul  in   Anguish  stood?" 
"Now  to  the  Lord  a  noble  Song !"  has  in  the  fifth  verse,  "ye  Skies" 
(for  "ye  heavens"),  and  at  the  close  of  the  hsrmn : 

"And  play  his  N'ame  on  Harps  of  Gold!" 
In   1707  Watts  was  capable  of  offering  this  to  the  churches   for 
congregational  use  (Bk.  I,  No.  24,  vv.  5.6) : — 

"S-  There  the  dark  Earth  and  gloomy  Shades 
Shall  clasp  their  naked  Body  round. 
And    welcome    their    delicious    Limbs 
With  the  cold  Kisses  of  the  Ground. 
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In  a  lengthy  preface  Watts  restated  and  overstated  his 
sense  of  condescension  in  his  task  as  an  intent  to  write 
down  to  "the  Level  of  Vulgar  Capacities"  and  to  furnish 
in  Book  I  hymns  for  the  meanest  of  Christians.*"  This 
language  he  modified  in  the  second  edition.  But  tlic  full- 
est and  most  characteristic  expression  of  his  views  on 
Psalmody  is  contained  in  "A  Short  Essay  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  Psalmtxly,**  from  which  quotations  have  been 
already  made.  It  covers  pages  223-2/6  in  the  first  edition, 
and  did  nut  appear  again  in  print  until  the  collected  Works 
after  Watts'  death.'*  It  was  his  purpose  to  prepare  a  fuller 
treatise  on  Psalmody,  which  he  never  executed.*''^. 

The  Hymns  being  printed.  Watts  invited  criticisms  from 
his  friends,  and  continued  his  writing.  In  April  1709  "the 
Second  Edition.  Corrected  and  much  Enlarged,"  appeared. 
Some  fifty  lines  of  the  original  hymns  were  altered,  and 
145  additional  hymns  appeared  here,  and  also  in  a  separate 
supplement  to  the  first  edition,  printed  at  the  same  time. 

With  this  second  edition  the  department  of  Hymns  in 
W^atts'  System  of  Praise  was  completed.  None  of  the 
hymns  written  later  was  incorporated  in  subsequent  edit- 
ions; and  although  W^atts  toward  the  end  of  his  life  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  make  some  changes  of  text  to  accom- 
modate its  expressions  to  modified  theological  views,  no 
such  changes  were  ever  made.'^  This  situation  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Watts  parted  with  the  coypright 
of  the  Hymns,  apparently  in  1709.  They  thus  passed  out 
of  his  control,  aliliough  a  note  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

"6.   Pale  Death  shall  riot  00  their  Souls, 
Their   Flesh   shall  noisom   Vermine   eat, 
The  Just  shall  in  the  Morning  rise 
And  find  their  Tyrants  at  their  Feet** 
■■preface,  pp.   viii,  x. 
"There  were  no  less  than  seven  collective  Editions  of  Dr.  Watts* 
Works:  the  earliest  being  thai  of  t753-  in  6  vols.,  410.,  ed.  by  Drs.  Jen- 
nings and  Doddridge. 
""Advertisement"  to  the  and.  ed.  of  Hytnns. 
■For   a   discussion   of   the   evidence   concerning   Walts'   desire   to 
accommodate  the  text  to  his  later  views,  see  the  writer's  paper   al- 
ready cited,  pp.  ^76-279. 
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1720  shows  that  he  still  exercised  a  certain  supervision  of 
their  printing. 

Turning  now  to  the  Psalms : — 

Among  the  hymns  of  the  first  part  of  the  Horae  was  a 
little  group  of  four  Psalm  versions,  with  the  inscription 
"An  Essay  on  a  few  of  David's  Psalms  Translated  into 
Plain  Verse,  in  Language  more  agreeable  to  the  clearer 
Revelations  of  the  Gospel;"  showing  that  the  System  of 
Praise  as  just  described  lay  in  Watts'  mind  in  its  integrity 
from  a  very  early  date.  And  these  versions  did  in  fact 
prove  to  be  the  actual  nucleus  of  his  own  Psalms  Imitated, 
as  published  13  years  later.  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  Watts  originally  proposed  to  depend  altog^ether  upon 
his  own  resources  for  filling  out  his  proposed  System  of 
Praise.  The  work  he  entered  upon  as  his  own  was  the  de- 
partment of  Hymns. 

We  can  readily  trace  the  evolution  of  his  purpose  regard- 
ing the  Psalms.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Hymns,  1707, 
he  included  in  all  among  the  Scripture  paraphrases  four- 
teen Psalm  Versions.  Referring  to  them  in  his  preface,  he 
says: 

"After  this  manner  should  I  rejoice  to  see  a  good  part  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  fitted  for  the  use  of  our  Churches,  and  David  con- 
verted into  a  Christian.  In  the  first,  second  and  third  Psalms  es- 
pccially»  I  have  attempted  a  Specimen  of  what  I  desire  and  hope 
some  more  capable  Genius  will  undertake.** 

Ill  the  preface  to  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Hymns,  two  years 
later  (1709),  Watts  states:  "Because  I  cannot  persuade 
others  to  attempt  this  glorious  Work,  I  have  suffered  myself 
to  be  persuaded  to  begin  it.  and  have,  thro'  Divine  Good- 
ness, already  proceeded  halt  way  thro'.  "  In  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  (1712),  he  speaks  of  being  daily  urged 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  of  having  been  hindered  by  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  of  his  expectation  "e're  long  to  fulfill 
my  Designs".  The  long  illness  beginning  in  that  year  de- 
barred Watts  from  his  pulpit,  but  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  finishing  his  work  upon  the  Psalms. 


Pp.  X,  xi. 
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The  results  appeared  in  1 719  in  a  i6mo.  volume  with  the 
title  The  Psahns  of  David  imitated  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  apply  d  to  the  Christian  state  and 
worship.  By  I.  Waits.  (London:  Printed  for  J.  Oark. 
R.  Ford  and  R.  Crittenden). 

The  volume  presents  to  the  eye  a  marked  contrast  with 
the  early  editions  of  the  Hymns,  which  were  rather  cheap 
and  poor.  Its  fine  paper  and  open  page,  its  engraved  head- 
pieces and  vignettes,  suggest  an  assured  welcome.  Numer- 
ous copies  survive  with  each  page  set  in  a  frame  of  hand- 
ruling,  and  bound  in  richly  tooled  red  morocco,  in  the  stjde 
of  luxurious  Prayer  Books  of  the  period. 

The  book  contains  versions  of  138  Psalms,  the  remaining 
12  Psalms  being  excluded  from  Watts'  System  as  unsuit- 
able for  Christian  use.  Frequently  passages  from  other 
Psalms  are  omitted  for  the  same  reason,  and  Psalms  are 
divided  into  parts,  and  passages  are  transposed  for  con- 
siderations of  convenience;  a  note  explaining  that  the  cus- 
tom of  singing  with  excessively  prolonged  notes  makes 
impracticable  the  singing  of  more  than  sbc  or  eight  verses 
at  one  time."  Of  many  Psalms  versions  in  two  or 
three  metres  are  provided,  differing  at  times  in  the  degree 
of  closeness  to  the  original,  at  times  in  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation adopted.^* 

A  characteristic  feature  is  the  notes  appended  to  the 
Psalms,  sometimes  critical  or  hermeneutical ;  often  frankly 
written  in  the  first  person,  to  tell  the  reader  his  reasons  lor 
what  he  did,  or  of  the  lines  he  borrowed  from  some  earlier 
translator.  These  notes,  and  the  preface  of  twenty-nine 
pages,  entitled  "An  Enquiry  into  the  right  Way  of  fitting 
the  Book  of  Psahns  for  Christian  Worship,"  were  omitted 
from  the  second  edition,  appearing  the  same  year  as  the 
first,  but  in  smaller  and  cheaper  fonn.  At  the  close  of 
this  preface  Watts  characteristically  claimed  the  "Pleasure 
of   being  the   First   who   have   brought   down   the   Royal 

"  Preface,  p.  xxiv. 
"Ibid,  p.   xxvii. 
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.uthor  into  the  common  Affairs  of  the  Christian  Life,  and 
led  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  with- 
out any  thing  of  a  Jczv  about  him." 

With  the  publication  of  The  Psahns  imitated,  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his  life,  the  System  of  Praise  which  Watts 
had  begun  as  a  youth,  and  carried  forward  through  years 
of  ill-health,  was  complete.  He  was  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  the  importance  of  his  performance,  and  antici- 
pated something  at  least  of  the  success  it  attained.  In  a 
note  appended  to  the  1720  edition  of  the  Hymns,  he  says: 
"It  is  presumed  that"  [The  Psaims  ifttittittd]  "in  conjunction  with 
this,  may  appear  to  be  such  a  sufficient  Provision  for  Psalmody,  as  to 
answer  most  Occasions  of  the  Qiristian  Life:  And,  if  an  Author's  own 
Opinion  may  be  taken,  he  esteems  it  the  greatest  Work  that  ever  he 
has  publish'd,  or  ever  hopes  to  do,  for  the  use  of  the  Churches." 

This  judgment  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  referring 
only  to  his  work  upon  the  Psalms,  but  it  plainly  includes 
his  whole  System  of  Praise. 

Some  notice  must  also  be  taken  of  Dr.  Watts*  work  in 
hymn  writing  outside  the  limits  of  this  System  of  Praise. 
Of  this  the  most  imi>ortant  was  the  Divine  Songs  attempted 
in  easy  language,  for  the  use  of  children,  zvith  some  addi- 
tional composures,  which  had  already  appeared  in  1715. 
This  book  had  its  origin  in  the  request  of  a  friend  for 
hymns  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his  catechetical  instruc- 
tions. Both  for  its  contents  and  its  influence  it  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  the  Psahns  and  Hymns;  for  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  fountain  of  the  afterwards  extensive  Chil- 
dren's Hymnody  in  the  English  language.  In  the  course 
of  time  objection  came  to  be  made  to  the  appropriateness  of 
its  theological  teachings.  But  Watts'  original  preface 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  aimed  to  avoid  anything 
like  theological  partisanship,  and  sought  to  put  into  simple 
verse  the  beliefs  and  the  tone  of  thought  that  were  gener- 
ally held  at  tlie  time.  He  claimed  that  "children  of  high 
and  low  degree,  of  the  Churcli  of  England  or  dissenters, 
whether  baptized  in  infancy  or  not,  may  all  join  together 
in  these  songs."" 

•^  Preface,  in  the  early  editions. 
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In  three  volumes  of  Senfions,  appearing  in  1721,  172; 
and  1727,  Watts  printed  hymns  suitable  to  the  subjects  of 
discourse.  In  his  Reliquiae  Juveniles:  Miscellaneous 
thoughts  in  prose  and  verse  (London  1734).  Watts  re- 
turned to  "the  Ser\'ice  of  the  Muse"  he  had  abjured  t^a'cnty- 
five  years  earlier,  and  the  hymnic  element  is  very  small.  It 
is  even  smaller  in  the  volume,  Remnants  of  Time,  printed 
from  his  papers  after  his  death.  From  these  sources  num- 
erous hymns  ultimately  found  their  way  into  hyinn  books 
and  into  common  use,  and  in  1806  John  Dobell  printed 
Dr,  PVatts's  Fourth  Book  of  Spiritual  Hymtts,  which  he  had 
gathered  together  in  his  zeal  that  nothing  be  overlooked 
Nevertheless  the  Hyffuis  of  1707-09  and  The  Fsahus  imi- 
tated of  1 719.  which  by  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  ccntur>* 
began  to  appear  bound  together  in  a  single  handy  volume, 
contained  Watts's  System  of  Praise  in  its  entirety.®* 


Ill 

HIS  SUCCESS:     THE  ERA  OF  WATTS. 

I.     IN  ENGLAND. 

I.  The  Independents. 

From  their  first  appearance  Watts'  Hymns  proved  a 
spiritual  delight  to  many,  and  were  introduced  into  such 
congregations  as  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  On  the 
other  hand  many  Independent  congregations  continued  their 
Psalm  singing  without  regard  to  the  new  hymns,  so  strong 
was  conservative  habit  and  prejudice  against  hymns.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  success  ultimately  attained,  it  is 
easy  to  fonn  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  facility  of  their 
actual  introduction  into  public  worship. 

The  English  Independent  congregations  at  the  time 
(1707)  probably  numbered  from  350  to  400,  and  were  much 

"The  hymns  appearing  in  the  so-called  Posthumous  Works  (1779) 
had  either  appeared  before  or  else  were  by  another  hand,  Cf.  Gib- 
bons, Memoirs  of  WaUs,  appendix  ii. 
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reduced  both  in  size  and  zeal.*'*  The  fact  that  each  con- 
gregation was  free  to  sing  what  it  chose  and  under  no  obli- 
gation to  make  record  of  the  choice,  and  the  further  fact 
that  one  copy  in  a  precentor's  hands  might  serve  a  whole 
congregation,  make  it  difficult  to  trace  or  estimate  the 
process  of  introducing  Watts*  Hymtis.  If  wc  are  to  follow 
Walter  Wilson,  the  historian  of  London  Dissenting 
Churches,  the  Hymns  must  have  found  their  earliest  wel- 
come in  the  provinces.  Writing  in  1810,  under  the  full 
sway  of  the  Watts  tradition,  he  says : 

"The  poetry  of  Watts  was  received  but  slowly  into  most  of  our 
congregations.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  acquired  so  general 
a  patronage,  and  even  in  the  present  day  there  are  many  who  prefer 
the  rhyming  of  Brady  and  Tate,  or  the  bald  version  of  the  Scotch. 
The  reason  is,  mankind  are  afraid  of  innovation,  and  it  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  their  prejudices  are  loosened.'*" 

The  actual  demand  for  the  Hymfts  can  be  judged  from 
the  editions  called  for.  The  first  edition  of  1707  was  ex- 
hausted apparently  before  the  end  of  1708,**  but  the  second 
did  not  appear  until  April  1709,  being  delayed  in  the  print- 
ing. The  third  edition  appeared  in  1712,  the  fourth  in 
1 714,  At  the  appearance  of  The  Psalms  of  David  imitated 
in  1719,  the  Hymns  vftre  in  their  sixth  edition;  the  seventh 
following  in  1720. 

The  Psalm  Imitations,  though  rousing  intense  hostility  in 
a  minority,  found  a  double  welcome,  from  those  wishing 
to  use  Psalms  and  hymns  jointly,  and  from  those  ready  for 
modified  Psalm  versions  though  not  as  yet  for  hymns.  We 
have  Watts'  own  testimony  that  some  thousands  of  copies 
were  sold  within  a  year  of  publication.*^  Within  ten  years 
seven  editions  were  called  for.  The  practical  effect  of  in- 
troducing the  Imitations  was  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
Hymns  also.    Congregations  used  to  Dr.  Patrick's  versions 

"Cf.  R.  W.  Dale,  History  of  English  Congregationalism,  London, 
1907,  bk.  V,  chap.  v. 

*•  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  .  .  .  in 
London,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  1810,  p.  527. 

**  Milncr,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

**  Note  to  the  7th  ed.  of  Hymns. 
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seemed  to  be  taking  but  a  short  step  in  passing  to  Wai 
Imitations.  But,  the  step  once  taken,  they  found  them- 
selves within  the  area  of  a  free  Christian  Hjtnnody,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  Psalm  and  Hymn  seemed 
hardly  more  than  a  convenience  in  classification  and  a  de- 
ference to  accustomed  usage. 

The  strengthening  hold  of  the  Hymns  appears  from  the 
preface  of  Simon  Browne's  Hymns  atui  Spiritual  Songs, 
published  in  1720  at  London,  where  he  had  come  as  pastor 
of  "The  Old  Jewry."  Its  lengthy  justification  of  hymn 
singing  was  doubtless  directed  to  the  London  congregations 
to  which  Wilson  referred.  But  Browne  found  it  wise,  even 
at  that  early  day,  to  disclaim  any  purpose  of  superseding 
Watts'  Hymns:  'The  World,  I  hope,  will  not  do  me  the 
injury  to  think  that  I  aim  at  being  his  rival.  These  hymns 
are  design'd  as  a  supplement  to  his,  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant them.  Twill  satisfy  my  ambition,  if  they  may  assist 
the  devotion  of  private  Christians,  or  public  assemblies, 
upon  such  subjects  as  he  hath  not  touched."*" 

Twenty-four  years  later  Doddridge  was  able  to  say  to 
Watts: 

•"Above  all  I  congratulate  you  that  by  your  sacred  poetry,  especially 
by  your  Psalms,  and  your  Hymns,  you  are  leading  the  worship  and  I 
trust  also  animating  the  devotion  of  myriads  in  our  public  assemblies 
every  Sabbath,  and  in  their  families  and  closets  every  day.  This, 
Sir,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  is  an 
unparalleled  favour  by  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  distinguish 
you,  I  niay  boldly  say  it,  beyond  any  of  his  servants  now  upon  earth."* 

After  forty  years  more  the  predilection  of  Independent 
congregations  for  Watts*  hymns  had  become  so  jealous 
that  Dr.  Gibbons  felt  called  upon  to  introduce  a  volume  of 
his  own  compositions  in  these  terms: 

"But.  though  [Watts]  has  done  much  and  perhaps  in  a  happier 
Manner  than  what  any  after  hira  may  be  able  to  perform,  yet  he  has 
by  no  Means  precluded  the  Endeavours  of  others  in  the  same  Service. 
Are  there  not  Subjects  untouched  by  him  in  the  almost  infinite  Extent 
of  spiritual  Matter  that  may  be  very  suitably  wrought  up  into  sacred 
Songs?    And  is  it  not  a  Pleasure  to  the  human  Mind  not  to  be  perpet- 


"Preface,  p.  [xv]. 

"Doddridge  to  Watts,  Dec.  13,  1744.  in  Gibbons,  Memoir,  p.  30& 
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lly  restrained  to  the  same  Odes,  but  to  have  something  new  with 

ich  to  employ  itself,  though  it  should  not  be  equal  in  Composition 
with  what  it  has  been  entertained  already;  and  why  should  not  new 
Hymns  as  well  as  new  Sennons  be  sent  into  the  World,  or  H  the  last 
have  proved  serviceable,  why  may  not  the  former?"** 

The  situation  revealed  by  this  apology  and  plea  had  not 
come  about  by  authority  or  contrivance,  but  by  the  deepen- 
ing love  of  the  people  for  the  hymns  of  Watts.  He  had 
sought  and  found  the  plane  of  their  thought  and  emotion, 
and  in  the  general  response  of  their  hearts  had  found  his 
just  reward.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Watts,  dated  April  5,  1731  ;*♦ 

"On  Tuesday  last,  I  was  preaching  to  a  targe  assembly  of  plain 
country  people  at  a  village  a  few  miles  oH,  when,  after  a 
sermon  from  Hebrews,  vi.  12,  wc  sang  one  of  your  hymns, 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  and  book,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  worship  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  several  of  the  people ;  and  after  the  service  was  over,  some 
of  them  told  me  that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so  deeply  were  their 
minds  affected!  and  the  clerk,  in  particular,  said  he  could  hardly 
utter  the  words  as  he  gave  them  out.  They  were  most  of  them  poor 
people,  who  work  for  their  living,  yet,  on  the  mention  of  your  name. 
I  found  that  they  had  read  several  of  your  books  with  great  delight; 
and  that  your  psalms  and  hymns  were  almost  their  daily  entertainment : 
and  when  one  of  the  company  said,  'What  if  Dr.  Watts  should  come 
down  to  Northampton !'  another  replied,  with  remarkable  warmth, 
'The  very  sight  of  him  would  be  as  good  as  an  ordinance  to  me ' " 

The  feeling  for  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  thus  grew 
into  an  intense  personal  loyalty.  It  is  well  known  that  as 
late  as  the  XlXth  century  there  were  many  older  Congre- 
gationalists  who  refused  to  sing  any  other  hymns,  and  who 
kept  their  seats  when  such  were  announced.*^ 

The  supremacy  which  Watts  gained  and  for  a  long  time 
kept  in  the  worship  of  the  Independent  churches  (as  also 
far  beyond  them)  was  indeed  a  triumph  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  of  principles  that  at  first  seemed  radical  enough. 
If  we  seek  a  date  at  which  his  domination  of  Independent 

*•  Preface  to  the  Hymns  adapted  to  Divine  worship  of  1784.  pp. 
xii,  xiii. 

*■  Philip  Doddridge's  Correspondence  and  Diary,  London,  1839-31, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  74,  75. 

"*  Cf.  W.  G.  Herder,  The  Hymn  Lover.  London,  n.  d.  p.  loo. 
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worship  culminated. — that  is  to  say  when  the  use  of  his 
Psalvis  atid  Hytntts  came  nearest  to  unanimity,  and  there 
was  least  disposition  to  look  beyond  its  covers — it  would 
lie  probably  somewhere  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
XVIIIih  century.  But  Watts'  Psaltns  atid  Hymns  kept 
their  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  continued  to  be 
used,  either  alone  or  supplemented,  until  far  into  the  XlXth. 
If  we  include  all  the  religious  bodies  that  used  them,  their 
actual  circulation  and  use  must  have  continually  increased, 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  XlXth  century.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  its  first  twenty-five  years  a  new  edition  appeared 
every  year,  and  claimed  that  as  late  as  1864  60,000  copies 
were  sold  within  the  year.*® 

Striking  as  are  these  facts,  some  of  the  claims  made  for 
Watts  go  beyond  them.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  even  so 
competent  a  hymnologist  as  Mr.  Garrett  Horder,  when  he 
says  that  **For  more  than  a  century  Watts  remained  undis- 
puted master  of  the  hymnody  of  the  Independents.  No 
other  hymns  than  his  were  heard  in  any  of  the  assemblies**; 
and  again,  that  "for  more  than  a  century  Watts  was  the 
only  h>'mnist  of  the  Independent  sanctuaries  of  our  land."*' 

Where  is  the  place  of  that  century^  in  the  calendar?  And 
is  such  absolute  uniformity  predicable  of  any  single  year 
of  either  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  centuries?  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  even  under  the  workings  of  a  Uniformity  Act, 
and  least  so  among  Independents.  We  have  to  take  account 
of  the  little  band  of  opponents  and  detractors,  led  by 
Thomas  Bradbury  within  their  ranks,  and  by  Romaine*** 
without,  who  accused  Watts  of  lampooning"^  and  "bur- 
lesquing'*''^ the  Psalter,  and  refused  to  sing  "Watts* 
Whims"  :'^  also  of  the  congregations  in  which  Psalm  sing- 

*  Duncan  Campbell,  Hymns  and  Hymn  Makers,  London,  i8q8,  p.  jSu 

•  Tht  Hymn  Lover,  p.  100. 

•"Why  should  Dr.  Watts  .  .  .  take  the  precedence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?"    Romaine,  Essay  on  Psalmody,  I775.  P-  so6. 

"  Bradbury  to  Watts,  March  7,  1725-6,  in  Watu'  Posthumous  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

"Watu  to  Bradbury,  March  15,  172S-6.  ^hid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  aw, 

"Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,  vol  iii,  p.  527. 
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ing  long  continued,**  partly  for  conscience'  sake,  more  often 
doggedly. 

Moreover  the  very  success  of  Watts'  Hymns  raised  up 
a  succession  of  imitators,  and  their  use  called  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  "Supplements''.  These  Supplements  did  not  re- 
spond to  any  demand  of  the  people  for  more  hymns,  but 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  ministers  to  get  their  own  hymns 
into  use,  or  their  wish  for  hymns  illustrative  of  a  greater 
numl>er  of  sermon  topics.  It  is  true  that  their  supple- 
mentary form  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  Watts'  as- 
cendency, but  they  also  prevented  that  ascendency  from  be- 
coming complete.  Some  gained  a  considerable  circulation. 
Even  the  relatively  unsuccessful  ones  were  doubtless  used 
in  the  compiler's  own  congregation  and  more  or  less  in  the 
congregations  of  his  friends. 

These  Supplements  began  in  1720  with  Simon  Browne's 
Hynuis  and  Spiritual  Songs,  containing  266  h>Tiins,  all  by 
himself.  This  reached  a  second  edition  in  1741,  a  third  in 
1760,  and  a  number  of  the  hymns  continued  in  later  use.*^^ 
In  1769  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons  (Watts'  biographer)  pub- 
lished a  collection,  partly  original,  of  Hymns  adapted  to 
Divine  worship,  and  a  second  (entirely  original)  in  1784, 
under  the  same  title.  Their  narrow  welcome  and  use  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  in  the  1784  preface  that  some 
copies  of  the  earlier  book  remained  unsold.  Nor  was  the 
later  book  ever  reprinted.  George  Burder,  author  of  the 
once  famous  Village  Sermons,  published  in  1784  A  Collec* 
tion  of  Hymns  from  z*arious  authors,  designed  as  a  Sup- 
plement to  Dr.  Watts' s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  He  aimed  to 
gather  up  the  best  hymns  published  since  Watts'  death  by 
such  writers  as  Doddridge,  Newton  and  Cowper,  the  Wes- 
leys,  and  Toplady.     His  book  met  a  warm  welcome,  found 


**Cf.  Wilson,  as  already  quoted. 

"A  recast  of  his  "Come,  holy  spirit,  heav'nly  dove",  is  still  familiar. 
Browne  aimed  at  "the  improvement  of  Psalmody."  He  bound  up  with 
his  Hymns  "A  Sett  of  Tunes  in  3  Parts  (Mostly  New),"  wrote  a 
'book*  of  hymns  in  "uncommon  metres",  and  designated  an  appropriate 
tune  for  each  hymn. 
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continuous  use,  and  by  1840  had  reached  its  thirty-seventh 
edition.  So  far  was  Burder  from  wishing  to  dislodge  Watts 
from  his  supremacy  that  he  published  in  1812  aii  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  Hynifis,  and  Spiritual  Songs  by  the  Rev, 
Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  with  some  improvement  in  their  ar- 
rangement. William  Jay  of  Bath,  a  warm  admirer  of 
Watts,  but  desiring  a  greater  variety  of  metres  and  cor- 
responding tunes,  published  in  1797  A  Selection  of  Hymns 
of  peculiar  metre,  for  the  use  of  the  Congregation  meeting 
in  Argyle  Chapel.  It  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same 
year,  and  became  the  basis  of  his  Hymns  as  an  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Watts  (Bath.  1833).  The  supplementing  of  Watts  as- 
sumed great  proportions  in  A  Collection  of  above  six  hun- 
dred Hymns:  designed  as  a  7inv  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  James  Bodejx  (Doncaster,  1801).  It  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1803.  a  third  in  1806.  and  a  fifth  in  1812. 
Dr.  Williams  also  printed  an  improved  edition  of  The 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  claiming  that  "as  the 
current  editions  are  almost  innumerable,  so  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  shamefully  incorrect."  John 
Dobell  sought  even  greater  bulk  in  his  A  new  Selection  of 
seven  hunded  ei'angelical  Hymns  ....  intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  (London 
i8o6).  After  additions  the  title  read  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred, and  Dobell  arranged  for  binding  in  with  it  his  Dr. 
Watts's  Fourth  Book  of  Spiritual  Hymtts.  In  the  Hymns, 
partly  collected,  and  partly  original,  designed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Dr.  Watts'  Psaims  aftd  Hymns:  by  Willia$n  Bengo 
Collyer,  D.D.  (London,  1812),  no  less  than  979  hymns 
were  provided.  57  of  them  original.  Thomas  Russell's  A 
Collection  of  Hymns  designed  as  an  Appendix  &c.  (Lon- 
don, 1813),  was  somewhat  smaller  and  was  more  popular. 
attaining  its  twenty-second  edition  in  1843.  Dr.  Andrew 
Reed's  Supplement  of  1817  became  the  nucleus  of  his  more 
important  Hymn  Book  of  1842.  Something  in  the  way 
of  concerted  action  as  to  Hymnody  began  to  seem  exped- 
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ient,  and  in  1822  a  committee  of  ministers  in  Leeds  pub- 
lished A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Congregations  of  the  Independent  Order  in 
Leeds. 

This  succession  of  'Supplements'  to  Dr,  Watts*  tells  its 
own  story  of  a  progress  so  natural  and  inevitable  as  to  re- 
quire little  emphasis  were  it  not  for  the  curious  and  fa- 
miliar assumption  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  which  even  Dr.  Conder  expressed  in  1851  by 
speaking  of  "our  having  been  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
this  one  Book.""*" 

When  the  Congregational  Union  undertook  the  prepar- 
ation of  an  official  hymn  book  for  general  use.  Dr.  Conder 
and  others  who  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times  favored  a 
selection  of  Watts'  best  and  of  hymns  by  others  in  a  single 
voIume.°^  But  the  majority  were  unwilhng  to  give  up 
*'Watts  Entire";  and  in  1836  The  Congregational  Hymn 
Book  appeared  as  still  A  Supplement  to  Dr.  Walls's 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  containing  a  good  selection  of  620 
hymns  edited  by  Dr.  Conder.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
years  following  many  congregations  g^ve  up  the  use  both 
of  Watts  and  The  Congregational  Hymn  Book  in  favor  of 
private  collections  more  comi)act  and  convenient. 

The  striking  ascendency  of  Dr.  Walts  over  Independent 
worship  had  at  last  reached  its  inevitable  end.  The  re- 
action, equally  inevitable  to  a  popularity  so  great  as  to  be 
undiscriminating,  soon  followed.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Watts*  work  was  prosaic  and 
mechanical,  and  sometimes  in  questionable  taste.  People 
began  to  wonder  why  the  churches  had  so  long  allowed  a 
single  mind  to  dominate  their  song.  A  winnowing  of  the 
familiar  Psalfns  and  Hymns  began,  and  has  steadily  pro- 
ceeded to  our  own  time,  with  the  result  that  in  some  recent 
Congregational  hjiimals  Dr,  Watts'  contributions  are  out- 
numbered by  the  Methodist  Wesley  and  the  high-church 


••  Josiah  Conder,  Tht  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,  London,  1851,  p.  68. 
"  Ibid,  p.  69. 
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Neale,  It  is,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  a 
hymn  book  by  a  single  autlior  had  not  seemed  strange  to 
congregations  accustomed  to  one  version  of  the  Psalms. 
And  we  may  agree  with  Conder**  that  the  addiction  of  the 
Independents  to  Watts  fixed  the  character  of  their  devo- 
tions, and  under  Providence  preserved  an  evangeUcal  tone 
of  sentiment  in  their  church  worship. 


2.  The  Presbyterians:  and  early  Unitarian 
Hymnody. 

The  measure  of  welcome  given  by  Presbyterians  to  the 
PsaUns  and  Hymtis  of  Watts  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Independents  with  whom  they  fraternized. 
Some  congregations,  desiring  an  evangelical  Hymnody, 
were  ready  to  introduce  the  Hytmts;  some  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Psalms;  others  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  stricter  type  of  Psalmody. 

It  was  the  refusal  in  1717  of  James  Pcirce,  pastor  of  a 
Psalm  singing  congregation  at  Exeter,  to  continue  the  ac- 
customed singing  of  the  doxology  after  the  Psalm  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  English  Presbyterian- 
ism.^*  He  might,  and  probably  did,  allege  his  objection  to 
sing  anything  but  the  words  of  Psalms.®^  But  the  dox- 
ology was  specifically  Trinitarian,  and  the  time  one  of  dread 
lest  the  Arianism  that  had  affected  the  Church  of  England 
should  spread  to  Dissent.  Peirce  denied  holding  Arian 
views,  but  refused  as  tyrranous  the  demand  of  a  Committee 
exercising  Presbyterial  charge  of  the  five  Exeter  meetings 
that  he  sign  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Trinity.  In  this 
refusal  he  had  wide  sympathy.  As  a  result  of  the  Salter's 
Hall  controversy   of   1719,^^   to  which   it   gave  rise,   the 

"/frid..  p.  68.  I 

"  McCrie,  Annals  of  English  PresbyUry,  London,  1872,  p.  301. 

"C/.  Drysdale,  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  Londoa» 
1889,  p.  500. 

"For  an  account  of  it  see  H.  S.  Skeats.  A  History  ot  the  Freg 
Churches  of  England,  and  ed.,  London,  1869,  pp.  302  ff.  Watts,  like 
Calamy,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Salter's  Hall 
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majority  of  Presbyterian  ministers  became  committed  to 
the  attitude  of  non-subscription  to  any  doctrinal  formulas. 
In  the  fifty  years  following,  most  of  the  churches  that  did 
not  die  out  or  seek  a  refuge  in  Independency  yielded  one 
by  one  to  the  influences  of  the  time,  and  drifted  through 
various  stages  of  Arian  belief  into  the  developed  Unitarian- 
ism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIIIth  century. 

During  the  earlier  of  these  years  the  propriety  of  using 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  remained  unquestioned.  But  it 
was  inevitable  that  certain  passages  should  be  confronted 
by  the  new  opinions,  especially  the  "Song  of  Praise  to  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity",  as  Watts  entitled  the  doxologies  at 
the  end  of  his  volume  of  Hymns. 

Martin  Tomkins,  dismissed  from  a  dissenting  pulpit  as 
an  Arian,  and  attending  the  Mare  Street  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing at  Hackney,  frequently  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
doxologies  there.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Barker,  one 
of  the  minority  for  subscription,  declined  to  discontinue  the 
custom.  Tomkins  printed  in  1 738  A  calm  Enquiry  whether 
we  have  any  warrant,  from  Scripture,  for  addressing  our- 
selves,  in  a  way  of  prayer  or  praise,  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  etc.;  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barker,  repeating 
his  protests,  and  reinforced  by  quotations  from  Watts'  later 
works.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Watts,  dated  April  21,  1738.  Mr. 
Tomkins  put  to  him  the  direct  question, — 

"Whether  you  now  approve  of  what  you  have  said  concerning  the 
Gloria  Patri,  in  your  Book  of  Hynins :  and  whether,  upon  your  pres- 
ent notion  of  the  Spirit,  you  can  esteem  some  of  those  Doxologies 
you  have  given  us  there.  I  will  not  say,  'as  some  of  tfu*  noblest  parts  of 
Christian  worship'  but  as  proper  Christian  worship?  And  if  not, 
whether  you  may  not  think  it  becoming  you,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and 
as  a  Christian  minister,  to  declare  as  much  to  the  world;  and  not 
Buffer  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  recommended  by  your  name  and 
authority,  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  present  time  and 
in   future  generations?" 

On  the  margin  of  this  letter  (then  in  Mr.  Palmer's  posses- 
sion) Dr.  Watts  had  endorsed  some  twenty  remarks,  and 
opposite  the  last  paragraph  wrote : 

*'I  freely  answer,  I  wish  some  things  were  corrected.  But  the  ques- 
tion with  me  is  this:  as  I  wrote  them  in  sincerity  at  that  time,  is  it 
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not  more  for  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  the  glory  of  God,  to  let 
them  stand,  than  to  ruin  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  book,  by  correct- 
ing them  now,  and  perhaps  bring  further  and  false  suspicions  on  ray 
present  opinions?  Besides.  I  might  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  books  I 
have  written,  that  particular  copy  is  not  mine,  I  sold  it  lor  a  trifle  to 
Mr.  Lawrtnce  near  thirty  years  ago,  and  his  posterity  make  money  of 
it  to  this  day,  and  I  can  scarce  claim  a  right  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  book  which  would  injure  the  sale  of  ;t."" 

A  perhaps  exaggerated  impression  of  the  change  in  Dr. 
Walts'  views  served  to  endear  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  to  the 
Presbyterians.  Some  congregations,  by  the  simple  exped- 
ient of  omitting  certain  passages  and  the  doxologies,  kept 
them  in  use  until  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century.**  But 
long  before  that  various  ministers,  by  modifying  or  sup- 
plementing Watts,  had  prepared  for  their  congregations 
praise  books  more  consonant  with  the  new  views.  In  most 
of  them  Watts'  text  was  freely  'tinkered'.  The  report  was 
industriously  circulated  that  he  had  planned  and  even  exe- 
cuted a  revision  of  his  Hymns  on  Arian  lines,  all  evidence 
of  which  was  suppressed  at  his  death.***  The  report  was 
plainly  unwarranted,  but  it  encouraged  the  hymn  book 
makers  to  do  for  him  what  they  supposed  he  would  have 
done  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  eminent  Michaijah  Towgood  is  thought  to  be  the 
editor  of  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Diznne 
worship  (London,  1757;  2nd  ed:  1779).  In  it  Watts 
was  supplemented  by  Tate  and  Brady,  Addison,  Doddridge 
and  Browne,  Michael  Pope  of  the  Leather  Lane  Meet- 
ing, London,  followed  with  A  Collection  of  Psaims  and 
Hymns  for  Diznne  zvorshift  (London,  1760).  Of  these 
more  than  half  were  from  Watts,  freely  altered;  and  there 
were  original  contributions  from  Kippis.  Grove  and  other 
Presbyterians.     Two  books,   the   first   partly,   the   second 


"These  documents  were  printed  from  the  originals  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pahncr  in  his  notes  to  Johnson's  Life  of  li'attj  (1791).  They 
were  reprinted  in  the  Boston  Memoirs  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  (1793), 
and  substantially  in  Milner. 

"Cy.  preface  to  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psaltns,  ed.  by  Kippis 
ct.  al.  1795. 

**  See  *'The  Early  Editions  of  Watta's  Hymns",  already  cited. 
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wholly,  edited  by  Dr.  Enfield,  had  a  much  longer  life:  A 
nau  Collection  of  Psalms  proper  for  Christian  worship 
(Liverpool.  1764),  and  Hymns  for  public  worship,  se- 
lected from  various  authors,  and  intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  Dr.  IVatts's  Psalnis  (Warrington,  1772).  To  the  latter 
the  editor's  neighlx)r,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  contributed  six  hymns, 
two  of  which  are  still  sung.  An  abridgment  of  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  zvith  some  alterations  &c  (n.d.)« 
edited  by  W.  Wood  and  B.  Carpenter,  is  interesting  for 
its  reversion  to  that  author  and  restoration  in  the  main  of 
his  text. 

The  new  "Presbyterianism"  had  already  been  augmented 
by  recruits  from  the  Church  of  England,  who  brought  with 
them  a  taste  for  liturgical  worship.  A  series  of  Psalm  and 
hymn  collections  appended  to  Forms  of  Prayer  began  with 
A  Form  of  Prayer  and  a  new  Collection  of  Psalms,  for  the 
use  of  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Liver- 
pool (Liverpool,  1763).**  Theophilus  Lindsey's  A  Collec- 
tion of  Psalms  and  Hytnns  for  public  ivorship,  which  fol- 
lowed in  1774,  was  appended  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clark's  rescen- 
sion  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
group  is  A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  public  worship:  on  the 
general  principles  of  cultural  and  rcz'caled  Religion  (Salis- 
bury, 1778).  It  aimed  at  the  common  denominator,  shun- 
ning spheres  of  controversy.  It  reflects  also  the  poetic  feel- 
ing of  one  of  its  editors,  Benjamin  Williams,  last  minister 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Salisbury :  it  has 
metrical  variety,  and  attains  a  flavor  of  letters. 

By  tliis  time  the  number  of  available  hymn  books  had 
grown  large  in  England,  and  one  was  about  to  appear  in 
Ireland.  The  older  Presbyterianism  was  being  completely 
submerged  by  Unitarianism  of  the  more  aggressive  type, 
as  represented  by  Priestley,  leaving  hardly  a  vestige  of  its 
earlier  denominational  existence  beyond  the  name  *'Pres- 
byterian"  still  applied  to  Unitarian  chapels. 

"C/.  an  interesting  note  by  Jas.  Martineau  in  the  index  to  The 
University  Hymn  Book,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895.  under  "Collet^ 
Samuel". 
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It  will  not  be  practicable  here  to  follow  much  further  the 
course  of  English  Unitarian  Hyninody  as  it  leaves  the 
main  stream  of  English  Qiurch  Song.  But  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  it  ever  separated  itself  entirely  from  that 
stream.  In  1837  John  R.  Beard  published  A  Collection  of 
Hymns  of  exclusively  Unitarian  authorship,  which  was  not 
welcomed.  Unitarians  have  continued  to  make  large  use 
of  hymns  from  orthodox  sources,  and  have  felt  free  to  apply 
to  later  authors  the  same  drastic  process  of  doctrinal  alter- 
ation originally  applied  to  Dr.  Watts.  English  and  Irish 
Unitarian  Hymnody  has  no  corporate  history,  but  proceeds 
by  a  succession  of  individual  h)Tnn  books.^**  A  Collection 
of  Hymns  and  Psalms  for  public  and  private  worship  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  edited  by  Andrew  Kippis  and  others,  came  the 
nearest  to  being  representative,  until  happily  succeeded  in 
1840  by  the  Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home  of  James 
Martineau.  Apart  from  the  warmth  and  elevation  of  its 
devotional  spirit,  this  book  is  characterized  by  such  a  re- 
casting of  the  hymns  that  "the  technical  modes  of  Thought 
peculiar  to  any  portion  of  Christendom'*  are  changed  into 
"a  different  or  more  comprehensive  language."  For  this 
process  Martineau  claims  the  precedent  of  Dr.  Watts  in 
**reforming  and  spiritualizing"  the  Judaism  of  the  Psalms.*^ 

There  was  no  further  (old)  Presbyterian  Psalmody  or 
HjTnnody  in  England,  beyond  that  of  a  faithful  remnant 
in  the  Northern  counties  and  some  scattered  congregations 
of  resident  Scotchmen,  until  the  formation  in  1836  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  which  began  its  career  b>' 
harking  back  to  The  Psahns  of  David  ift  Meeter  of  1650. 


3.  The  Baptists. 

Among  the  older  General  Baptist  churches  the  strong  pre- 
judice against  pubHc  singing  lingered  through  much  of  the 

"The  fullest  presentation  of  the  subject  is  the  article  "Unitarian 
Hymnology",  by  the  Rev.  Valentine  D.  Davis,  in  Julian's  Dictionary 
of  Hymnology.  He  estimates  that  between  1795  and  i8>|0,  a  new 
Unitarian  hymn  book  appeared  every  year. 

"Preface  of  1840. 
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XVIIIth  centur>',  encasing  their  worship  in  a  hard  shell 
wliich  even  the  influence  of  Watts  found  it  hard  to  pene- 
trate. And  as  one  by  one  these  churches  yielded  to  the 
modern  spirit,  it  woulil  be  hard  to  measure  his  part  in  the 
many  inducements  to  the  change.  There  was  no  notable 
church  extension  in  the  denomination  until  the  Methodist 
Revival,  when  numerous  congregations  of  those  led  to 
adopt  Baptist  sentiments  were  organized  in  Yorkshire  and 
neighboring  counties.  These  new  churches  came  at  once 
within  the  influence  of  Methodist  liymn  singing.  With 
some  seceders  from  the  Old  Connexion  they  formed  in  1770 
the  New  Connexion,  under  whose  auspices  the  first  General 
Baptist  hvmn  book  appeared  at  Halifax  in  1772  as  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  mostly  collected  from  various  authors; 
with  a  few  that  have  not  been  published  before.  In  1785 
Samuel  Deacon  of  Barton,  published  his  original  Barton 
Hymns,  having  much  of  the  revival  spirit.  In  1791  the 
General  Baptist  Association  authorized  a  new  hymn  book, 
which  appeared  in  1793  as  Hymtis  and  S/^iritttal  Songs 
(London,  D.  Taylor).  But  in  1800  John  Deacon,  who  had 
helped  to  compile  it,  issued  on  his  own  account  A  furw  afid 
large  Collection  of  Hymns  a}%d  Psalms  (London,  H.  D. 
Symonds)  ;  and  this,  after  winning  its  unauthorized  way 
among  the  churches,  became  by  revision  and  adoption  of  the 
association,  the  hymn  book  of  the  Connexion.** 

Among  Particular  Baptist  churches  some  were  already 
singing  hymns,  especially  on  sacramental  occasions,  when 
Watts*  Hymns  first  appeared.  His  Hymns,  and  later  his 
Psalms,  doctrinally  acceptable,  fell  in  with  the  desire  to 
enlarge  the  use  of  hymns,  and  helped  much  also  to  create 
such  a  desire.  It  is  significant  that  after  the  appearance  of 
Stennett's  Sacramental  Hymns  no  Baptist  hymn  book  was 
published  until  1769.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  filling 
the  apparent  gap  of  half  a  century.  It  was  the  time  when 
Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  gradually  working  their 
way  into  the  churches  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  General 

"  Cf,  H.  S.  Burrage,  Bapiisi  Hymn  Writers  and  their  Hymns,  Port- 
land. Me.,  n.  d..  p.  632. 
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Baptists,  and  establishing  there  a  place  only  second  to  that 
they  held  among  his  own  people. 

But  one  effect  of  the  use  of  Watts'  hymns,  was  to  en- 
courage the  habit  of  employing  the  last  hymn  in  the  service 
as  an  application  of  the  sermon.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Hymns  were  not  in  sufficient 
variety  to  cover  all  the  sermon  themes.  Preachers  were 
led  to  search  other  books  for  hymns  pertinent  to  their  ser- 
mons, and  a  number  to  compose  hymns  of  their  own  on  the 
Watts  m*xlel,  to  be  lined  out  to  the  people  after  the  ser- 
mon.**^ With  some  of  these  compositions  in  hand,  but  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  publication  in  1760  of  the  hymns  of 
Miss  Anne  Steele,  two  pastors.  John  Ash  of  Pershore  and 
Caleb  Evans  of  Bristol,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
Baptist  h\Tnn  book.  They  published  at  Bristol  in  1769 
A  Collection  of  Hymns  adapted  to  public  worship.  As  it 
was  designed  to  supersede  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns,  many 
of  his  best  hymns  were  included.  Of  the  new  Baptist 
writers,  there  were  62  by  Miss  Steele,  and  some  by  Bed- 
dome,  Daniel  Turner.  Joseph  Stennett,  and  James  Newton. 
It  was  well  received,  and  continued  in  use  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  reaching  a  tenth  edition  in  1827.  But  it  was 
far  indeed  from  superseding  Watts  in  Baptist  use.  So 
many  churches  remained  which  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  Psalms  and  Hymtu  and  yet  desired  other  and  especially 
Baptist  hymns,  that  John  Rippon,  Gill's  successor  at  Carter 
Lane,  published  in  1787  A  Selection  of  Hymns  from  the 
best  authors,  intended  to  be  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  IVatts's 
Psalms  and  JlymtL^  (London,  T.  Wilkins).  This  book  of 
588  h\Tnns  was  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  "Hymn  after 
Scriron".  and  in  the  belief  that  **A  too  great  Variety  is  a 
ihiii,'^  scarcely  to  be  conceived  nf.""^"  Nevertheless,  Rippon's 
judgment  and  taste,  his  command  of  originals,  and  his  edi- 
torial discretion,  were  such  as  to  ensure  lasting  success,  and 

Tf.  preface  to  Rippon's  Selection,  1787.  Rippfin  states  that  only 
then  was  the  practice  of  singing  without  lining  "gaining  ground"  in 
some  congregations  "in  London,  at  Bristol,  and  elsewhere." 

"Preface,  p.  3. 
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**!o  secure  to  himself  a  pennanent  place  in  the  history  of 
hymn  singing.  His  Seleciions  reached  its  tentli  edition  in 
1800,  enlarged  by  sixty  hymns,  and  was  again  enlarged  in 
1827.  After  Rippon's  death,  it  appeared  in  1844,  increased 
by  an  addition  of  400  hymns,  as  The  Comprehensive  Rip- 
pon,  containing  1174  hymns.  When  we  remember  that  these 
were  an  appendix  to  *'Watts  entire*',  we  become  aware  of 
the  lengths  t(»  which  the  homilectical  conception  and  use  of 
hymns  naturally  leads.  Weil  had  Rippon  feared,  in  intro- 
ducing his  original  588  hymns,  "that  after  sermon  there  will 
be  many  Subjects  sought  for  in  vain,  both  in  this  Appendix, 
and  in  Dr.  Watts"." 

Rippon's  Selection  became,  in  connection  with  Watts,  the 
standard  of  Baptist  Hyninody,  which  it  did  so  much  to  en- 
large. It  served  also  as  a  source  book  for  the  makers  of 
many  hymn  books  in  the  Church  outside,  in  a  pericxl  when 
hynmal  making  was  largely  done  with  scissors ;  and  by  this 
means  Rippon  has  permanently  impressed  himself  upon  the 
Churches  as  having  influenced  their  choice  of  hymns.  His 
book  in  itself  carries  forward  Baptist  Hynuiody  to  our  own 
time,  l>eing  used  in  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  till  1866  in  con- 
nection with  Watts.'^  It  was  also  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween Baptist  Hymnody  in  England  and  America,  and 
was  reprinted  in  New  York  as  early  as  179^. 

II.  IN  SCOTLAND:  THE  PARAPHRASES. 

In  Scotland  Watts*  Psalws  ami  Hymfis  circulated  largely, 
and  their  influence  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  long 
shelved  movement  for  what  was  called  "The  improvement 
of  the  Psalmody."  In  1741  an  overture  came  before  the 
General  Assembly  proposing  that  some  Scripture  passages 
be  turned  into  metre  for  use  in  public  worship.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  out  of  which  came  the 
famous  "Scottish  Paraphrases".^** 

"  Preface,  p.  4. 

**  Preface  to  Our  oum  Hymn  Book. 

"Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Genera!  Assembly  and  of  Presby- 
teries covering  the  movement  arc  conveniently  gathered  in  Maclagan, 
The  Scottish  Paraphrases,  Edinburgh,  1889.  pp.  167  ff. 
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The  proposal  had  come  at  the  very  close  of  the  scss 
and  was  referred  to  the  Assembly's  Commission  without 
discussion.  That  probably  would  bas'e  been  the  end,  had 
not  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  interested  itself,  and  secured 
from  the  Assembly  of  1742  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  make  a  collection  of  paraphrases.  This  committee  ac- 
complishing nothing,  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  1745  presented 
a  collection  of  forty-five  paraphrases.  After  much  debate 
the  Assembly  agreed  so  far  as  to  order  these  printed  and 
sent  down  to  Presbyteries  for  their  "observations'*  on  tliem 
and  on  the  whole  project.'*  They  appeared  in  July,  1745 
as  Tramlations  and  Paraphrases  of  sei'cral  passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Collected  and  prepared  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
lattd.  And  by  the  Act  of  last  Assembly,  transmitted 
to  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration  (Edinburgh, 
MDCCXLV),  This  pioneer  volume  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terian Hymnody  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Watts*s  in- 
fluence was  behind  the  movement  toward  hymns.  Of  the 
forty-five  pieces,  no  less  than  nineteen  are  b>'  him,  five  are 
by  his  follower  Doddridge,  and  several  others  are  based 
up(3n  hymns  of  Watts.  In  the  native  contributions  and 
compilations  which  make  up  the  remainder,  the  manner  of 
Watts  is  hardly  less  evident.  In  both  the  title  and  preface 
of  the  volume  care  is  taken  to  emphasize  the  purely  Scrip- 
tural character  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Psalmody,  and 
the  securing  of  this  end  furnishes  the  only  obvious  justifi- 
cation of  the  system  of  hymn-tinkering  which  the  compilers 
carried  to  a  great  extreme.  The  paraphrases  so  printed 
had  as  yet  no  status,  and  by  refraining  from  any  report 
upon  them  the  Presbyteries  succeeded  in  blocking  their 
authorization.  A  determined  minority  kept  the  matter  alive 
for  ten  years.  It  being  alleged  in  1749  that  the  confusions 
incident  to  the  Jacobite  rising  had  caused  the  copies  of  the 
Paraphrases  in  the  hands  of  numerous  Presbyteries  to  be 
mislaid,  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1750,  and  again  sent 


I 
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Acts  of  General  Assembly.    Edinburgh,  1843,  p.  68r. 
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down.  Perhaps  to  satisfy  the  minority,  these  amended 
paraphrases  were  authorized  for  private  use,  and  they  ob- 
tained some  unauthorized  pubHc  use."  But  their  approval 
still  awaited  the  action  of  Presbyteries.  In  1755  it  ap- 
peared that  thirty-two  Presbyteries  had  never  yet  acted  on 
the  Paraphrases.  Such  determined  opposition  seems  to  have 
disheartened  the  progressives,  and  while  the  dehnquent 
Presbyteries  were  formally  ordered  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly,  the  whole  project  was  allowed  once  more  to 
drop  out  of  sight  as  still  impracticable. 

The  agitation  of  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody 
acted  as  a  constant  stimulant  to  hymn  production,  and  nu- 
merous collections  of  original  h\nnns  were  published  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  of  John 
Forbes,  Some  Scriptural  Hymtis,  selected  from  sundry  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Writ,  intended  for  tlic  scnnce  of  the  Church 
in  secret  or  society,  as  may  be  thought  agreeable  (Aberdeen, 
1757),  plainly  presents  his  productions  as  candidates  for 
liturgical  use;  and  hence  they  are  kept  within  the  limits 
of  paraphrase.  John  Willison,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
One  hundred  Gospel  Ilytnns  (Edinburgh,  1747),  profes- 
sedly refrains  from  paraphrasing  Scripture,  "seeing  this  de- 
sign is  under  consideration  by  publick  authority,  and  com- 
mitted to  hands  more  capable.'"  He  offers  freely  composed 
gospel  hymns  as  "much  adapted  to  Sacramental  Occasions;" 
presumably  for  meditative  use,  as  he  could  hardly  have  con- 
templated their  liturgical  employment  at  that  date.  Wil- 
liam Cruden,  in  his  Hymns  on  a  variety  of  DizHne  subjects 
(Aberdeen.  1761),  takes  a  middle  course,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  more  or  less  free  paraphrasing  of  Scripture; 
hardly  pres^uming  to  suppose  he  can  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  church  Psalmody  he  so  earnestly  desires,  but 
hoping  that  the  use  of  his  hymns  in  families  "may  be  at- 
tended with  no  impropriety.'*  Cruden's  preface  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  state  of  feeling  which  underlay  the 
movement  for  the  authorization  of  paraphrases: 


Preface  to  edition  of  1781. 
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"Several  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  our 
Psalmody:  and  yet  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
its  inconceivable  importance  to  mankind,  and  how  delightful  a  tield  the 
plan  of  redemption  spreads  to  view;  'tis  surprizing  that  more  has 
not  been  done  in  that  way ;  especially  when  many  subjects,  dry  and 
uninteresting,  are  every  day  canvassed,  and  almost  exhausted  by  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  genius.  Also  when  so  loud  a  cry  has  been  raised 
of  late,  thro'  many  corners  of  our  national  church,  for  the  reformation 
of  our  music  in  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary:  it  might  have  bc«n  ex- 
pected that  frequent  attempts  would  have  been  made,  to  enlarge  the 
matter  of  our  Psalmody,  by  an  addition  of  New  Testament  Hymni 
suited  to  these  days  of  clearer  light,  and  superior  advantages  vouch- 
safed to  us  above  former  ages." 

It  may  be  presumed  that  such  views  and  feelings  were 
gradually  extending,  but  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  faiUire  of  1755  that  the  Paraphrases  were 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1775  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  sent  up  an 
overture  alleging  tliat  many  ministers  and  congregations 
desired  to  employ  them  in  worship,  and  praying  that  their 
use  be  authorized.  This  overture  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  who  entered  systematically  upon  the 
compilation  of  an  enlarged  collection  of  paraphrases,  and 
after  some  disagreements  on  their  part  and  the  customary 
postponements  on  the  part  of  tlie  Assembly,  were  able  to 
present  their  completed  work  to  the  .\ssembly  of  1781,  and 
to  solicit  definite  action  upon  it.  The  Assembly  passed  an 
''Interim  act  aneiit  the  Psalmody",  sending  down  the  ParO' 
phrases  to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination  and  report, 
"and  in  the  meantime  they  allow  this  collection  of  Sacred 
Poems  to  l>e  used  in  public  worship  in  congregations  where 
the  Minister  finds  it  for  edification".'^  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  correct  and  publish  the  collection,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  print  it  was  vested  in  James  Dickson, 
printer  to  the  Church.  This  act.  however  lacking  in  finality, 
is  the  authorization  on  which  the  use  of  the  Paraphrases  has 
ever  since  rested.  Excepting  to  extend  the  printer's  patent, 
the  Assembly  has  at  no  time  taken  further  action  concern- 
ing them.     It  rs  probable  that  those  wlio  had  at  heart  the 


"  Extract  from  "Act  of  the  Assembly",  in  1781  cd.  of  Paraphrases. 
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enlargement  of  the  Psalmody,  thought  it  prudent  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  gained.  Most  of  the  Presby- 
teries also  were  content  to  take  no  action.  That  of  Kirk- 
caldy, on  the  other  hand,  condemned  the  collection  as  de- 
fective in  execution ;  and  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejectedJ^ 

The  new  collection  appeared  in  1781  as  Translations  and 
Paraphrases,  in  verse,  of  several  passages  of  Saercd  Scrip- 
ture. Collected  and  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  tlir  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  sung 
in  Churches  (Edinburgh,  MDCCLXXXI). 

In  included  the  forty-five  paraphrases  of  the  earlier 
edition,  often  much  revised,  and  twentv-two  that  were  new; 
among  the  latter  several  of  the  best-known,  such  as  '*Few 
are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,"  "Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord 
our  God",  and  *'\Vhere  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands". 
Apart  from  their  inherent  value,  the  interest  of  the  Para- 
phrases of  1 78 1  lies  in  their  success.  They  mark  no  de- 
velopment in  the  principles  of  Scottish  Psalmody,  but  they 
embody  the  means  by  which  the  earlier  authorization  of 
paraphrases  became  actually  carried  out  in  public  worship. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  collection  of  1781  registers  an 
advance.  At  the  end  appears  a  little  group  of  "Hymns." 
The  preface  offers  no  explanation,  saying  merely,  "a  few 
H\Tnns  are  subjoined.'*  Of  these  hymns,  three  are  Ad- 
dison's, first  appearing  in  the  Spectator,  one  is  Watts' 
("Bless'd  morning,  whose  young  dawning  rays"),  and  the 
last  is  probably  of  Scottish  origin  ("The  hour  of  my  de- 
parture's come").  Most  of  these  are  decidedly  "hymns  of 
human  composure",  and  constitute  an  apparently  uncon- 
sidered intrusion  of  free  Hymnody  into  the  Scriptural  Para- 
phrases of  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  use  of  the  Paraphrases  being  not  of  obligation,  their 
introduction  into  the  worship  of  the  parish  churches  was 
by  no  means  universal,  and  was  not  always  accomplished 
without   disturbance.      Where   minister  and    people   were 


"  Maclagan,  op,  eit.,  p.  183. 
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agreed  in  wishing  the  Paraphrases,  their  introduction  in- 
volved no  more  than  the  protest  or  perhaps  secession  of  one 
or  more  irreconcilables.  At  Leith,  in  1782,  where  the  Rev. 
John  Logan,  one  of  the  active  spirits  in  the  movement,  and 
the  alleged  author  of  a  number  of  the  Paraphrases,  gave 
notice  on  his  own  responsibility  that  the  **Additional  Psalm- 
ody was  to  be  introduced  into  the  public  worship,  Sabbath 
next",'**  the  session  met  and  protested  against  the  precipi- 
tant manner  of  making  the  change,  but  seem  to  have  sub- 
mitted. There  were,  however,  many  among  the  ministers 
and  people  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who  never  received  the 
Paraphrases,  or  took  any  part  in  singing  them,  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  Although  they  were  soon  customarily  primed 
along  with  the  Metrical  Psalms  and  bound  up  v:ith  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Bibles,  from  numerous  pulpits  they  were 
never  announced,  and  from  nimierous  private  copies  of  the 
Bible  containing  them  they  were  torn  out  or  pasted  do^vn." 
This  opposition  was  partly  that  of  the  advocates  of  the 
singing  of  Psalms  alone,  but  by  no  means  altogether.  It 
was  a  time  of  bitter  feeling,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Evangelicals,  the  movement  for  enlarging  the  Psalmody 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of 
"Moderates".  The  presence  in  the  Assembly's  committee 
of  Logan,  and  the  Blairs.  the  Wisharts,  Gumming.  Robert- 
son and  Alexander  Carlyle,  made  such  association  inevit- 
able in  the  case  of  the  Paraphrases  of  1781.  Dr.  Martin 
of  Monimail,  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee,  claimed 
that  lie  had  no  proi>er  share  in  the  compilation,  and  that  the 
results  were  not  what  he  was  led  to  expect.**^  He  may  have 
been  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  and  all  those  "of  a  pious  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance'* which  he  fathered,  were  rejected:  but  he  was  one  of 
many  who  looked  at  the  Paraphrases  as  unsound  in  some 
particulars  and  as  lacking  generally  in  evangelical  tone  and 
feeling. 

"Maclagan,  oft.  dt^  p.  40. 

^Cf.  J.  S.  Curwcn.  Worship  Music,  1st  series,  p.  166. 

"  Sec  letter  of  his  grandson  in  Free  Church  MagasiKtt  August,  1847I 
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The  attitude  of  the  Secession  in  regard  to  Church  Song 
does  not  appear  to  have  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  secession  of  1733.  the 
attitude  of  the  Burgher  portion  is  revealed  by  the  determin- 
ation of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1748  to  enlarge  its  Psalm- 
ody. Ralph  Erskine  had  published  his  Gospel  Sonnets  in 
1726-1734,  and  had  become  a  seceder  in  1737.  The  Synod 
recommended  him  to  put  the  songs  of  Scripture  into  metre 
for  its  use,  basing  its  action  upon  the  similar  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
1647  to  Zachar)'  Boyd.^'  A  committee  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  examine  Mr.  Erskine's  work,  but  his  death  in 
1752  stayed  the  whole  project  of  enlarging  the  Psahnody. 
The  subject  did  not  come  up  again  til!  1787,  and  nothing 
was  actually  done  till  the  Synod  in  18 12  authorized  the  use 
of  "the  Paraphrases  and  Hymns  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land*'.^- The  anti-Burgher  ]K>rtion  of  the  Secession  seems 
to  have  occupied  a  similar  position.  Their  Solemn  IVarn- 
ing  of  1758  does  not  deal  with  Psalmody,  but  their  original 
position  was  doubtless  that  of  the  manifesto  of  the  General 
Associate  Synod  of  1804.  It  places  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament  Songs  on  a  common  plane  of  privilege  as  the 
divinely  inspired  and  only  authorized  Church  Song.  Its 
only  protest  is  against  all  allegation  of  a  lack  of  evangelical 
spirit  in  the  Psalms,  and  against  substituting  for  ihem 
"hymns  of  human  composition  containing  erroneous  doc- 
trine."" 

While  the  principles  of  the  Secession  favored  New  Testa- 
ment songs,  it  is  probable  that  the  Paraphrases  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  happened  to  contain  the  only 
New  Testament  songs  practicable,  were  not  employed  in 
the  services  of  either  branch.     In  this  way  the  Seceders 


"  See  D,  Fraser,  Life  of  Erskine.  Edinburgh  1834,  p.  508,  note. 

"On  this  whole  subject,  see  Maclagan,  ot>.  cit.,  pp.  17-19;  and  also 
Mc  Cric,  The  Public  IVorshtp  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
189J.  pp.  196-301. 

"Narrative  and  Testimony  .  .  .  by  the  General  Associate  Synod, 
1804.  pp.  163,  i6q. 
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furnished  a  refuge  for  many  who  came  from  parishes  in 
wliich  the  Paraphrases  were  used;  but  it  was  only  by 
further  secessions  from  their  own  ranks  that  the  principle 
of  a  restricted  Psahiiody  was  ultimately  maintained. 

Another  branch  of  separated  Presbyterians  carried  for- 
ward the  process  of  enlarging  the  Psalmody  in  advance  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  itself.  This  was  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,  formed  in  1761,  and,  imtil  merged  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1847.  known  as  the  Relief  Church. 
Some  of  these  men  were  not  contented  to  be  confined  to  the 
Paraphrases  of  the  mother  Church,  principally  because  they 
lacked  clear  evangelical  expression.^*  James  Steuart  showed 
the  way  to  a  new  Hymnody,  and  in  1786  printed  at  Glasgow 
Sacred  Songs  and  Hymns  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture; selected  for  tfie  Congregation  at  Anderstoun,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  the  worship  of  his  church.  It  offended  those 
of  the  congregation  opposed  to  "human  hymns",  some  of 
whom  seceded,  but  the  book  was  retained.  Hutchison  of 
Paisley  adopted  Steuart's  book  with  the  addition  of  new 
hymns,  and  still  more  were  added  by  James  Dun  of  Glas- 
gow. The  ground  tieing  thus  prepared,  the  Synod  in  1793 
was  overtured  on  the  subject,  and,  after  hearing  from  the 
Presbyteries,  agreed  in  1794  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody  not 
only  by  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but  by  hymns  agreeable 
to  its  tenor.  A  committee  was  apjxjinted  to  select  them> 
which  included  Messrs.  Steuart,  Dun  and  Hutchison,  and 
they,  doubtless  as  had  been  arranged,  at  once  reported, 
recommending  the  book  compiled  by  Stewart  and  completed 
by  Dun.  The  book  was  approved  by  Synod,  and  published 
at  Glasgow  in  1794  with  a  new  title  as  Sacred  Songs  and 
Hymns  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  approved  by  the 
Synod  of  Relief,  and  recommended  to  be  sung  in  the  Conn 
gregations  under  their  inspection.  The  book  contains  231 
hymns.  The  preface  is  frank  in  its  justification  of  a  New 
Testament  Hymnody,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  lack  of 
candor  in  its  statement  that  the  hymns  following  are,  when 
not  paraphrases  of  passages  of  Scripture,  founded  upon 
"C/.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  28;  McCric,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 
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individual  texts.  To  justify  this  statement,  each  hymn  is 
preceded  by  a  reference  to  its  Scriptural  source;  that  of 
Addison's  "When  all  Thy  mercies.  O  my  God",  being 
Psalm  civ,  34. — "My  meditation  of  Him  shall  be  sweet: 
I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord":  That  of  Cowpcr's  "O  for 
a  closer  walk  with  God"  being  Genesis  v,  24. — "Enoch 
walked  with  God."*"*  The  anticipated  opposition,  whether 
or  not  thus  hoodwinked,  proved  not  very  serious,  and 
the  new  hymn  book  was  soon  in  use  throughout  the 
Relief  Church.*®  According  to  the  historian  of  that 
Church,  the  new  book  developed  a  new  animation  in  the 
service  of  praise,  and  was  followed  by  "a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  church  music."*^ 

The  Relief  Church  was  not  the  first  religious  body  in 
Scotland  to  make  use  of  free  hymns  and  to  introduce  a 
hymn  book  into  its  services.  The  Glasites,  or  Sandeman- 
ians,  while  adhering  to  Psalm  singing  in  their  public  wor- 
ship, used  in  their  fellowship  meetings  the  Christian  Sopigs, 
whose  first  edition  appeared  in  1749.  Sir  William  Sinclair 
in  1 75 1  introduced  a  hymn  book  into  the  worship  of  the 
Baptist  Church  he  formed  in  his  castle  at  Keiss  in  Caith- 
ness; its  sixty  hymns  being  of  his  own  composition.*®  And 
no  doubt  the  hymns  of  John  Barclay,****  the  earliest  of  which 
were  contained  in  his  Rejoice  Evermore;  or  Christ  All  in 
all  (Glasgow,  1767),  were  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Bereans. 

But,  so  far  as  Presbyterian  Scotland  is  concerned,  the 
Relief  Church  was  the  first  to  cany  forward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Psalmody  to  the  full  freedom  of  an  evangelical 
Hymnody,  officially  embodied  in  a  church  hymn  book,  and 
used  by  authority  in  public  worship. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  no  further  action  followed  the 
ad  interim  allowance  of  the  Translations  and  Paraphrases 

"Cf.  McCrie,  op.  dt,  p.  307- 

"It  was  revised  in  1833,  and  was  a  progremtor  of  the  Hymn  Book 
•of  the  Unittd  Presbyterian  Church.  1852. 

"G.  Struthcrs.  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  1843,  p.  376. 
"  It  was  reprinted  in  1879,     Sec  Julian,  Dictionary,  p.  JOJ7. 
"  For  their  bibliography,  see  Julian,  p.  1031. 
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in  1781.  The  close  of  the  XVllIth  century  was  a  period  ol 
indifference  and  of  that  slovenly  performance  of  public 
worship  pictured  in  the  anonymous  A  Letter  from  a  Black- 
smith to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  enlargement  of  the  Psalmody  came  before  the 
Assembly  again  early  in  the  XlXth  century,  and  specimens 
of  "Additional  Psalmody"  were  submitted  in  181 1.  1814 
and  1820.  The  latter  were  printed  as  Additional  Psalmody; 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  1820;  and  printed  by 
their  order,  for  the  inspection  of  Presbyteries  (Edinburgh; 
Peter  Hill  &  Company,  1821).  Its  thirty-two  Psalm  ver- 
sions aim  at  introducing  metrical  variety :  its  seventeen  para- 
phrases of  other  Scriptures  include  **Father,  whate  er  of 
worldly  bliss"  (I  Tim.  vi,  6-8),  and  "Lo!  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending"  (Rev.  i,  7).  These  efforts  were  quite 
futile  and  deservedly  so.  And  nothing  was  accomplished 
uiUil  after  the  middle  of  the  XlXth  century,  when  the 
Church  came  under  the  general  influences  that  play  upon 
and  mould  modern  Church  Song  in  all  denominations,  not- 
ably the  powerful  influences  emanating  from  Oxford. 
Meawhile  the  Church  was  left  to  its  historic  Psalter  of 
1650,  and  the  Paraphrases  and  five  appended  hymns  of 
1 78 1.  The  Paraphrases  were  not  only  the  first,  but  remain 
the  only  characteristic  H>Tnnody  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  of  the  school  of  Watts,  but  the  new  Scot- 
tish writers  and  a  deft  editorial  hand  gave  them  a  marked 
individuality.  The  latest  historian  of  Scottish  Literature 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  they  "form  incomparably  the 
best  collection  of  sacred  lyrics,  for  its  size,  which  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  English  language."***  There  arc  few  who 
would  deny  to  thcni  a  dignified  restraint,  a  grave  devotion 
and  a  somewhat  haunting  sonorousness  of  rhythm.  But 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  desire  for  a  distinctively 
evangelical  Hyninody ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  tliey  should  he  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat  lacking 
in  contents  and  somewhat  cold  in  tone. 
(To  be  concluded,) 
Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 

"J.  H.  Millar.  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  New  York.  1903,  p.  379. 
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It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  peace  and  love,  to  become  the  storm  centre  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  We  may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  the 
Master  whom  it  portrays,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword."  This  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
character  of  the  Gospel.  The  objections  that  are  urged 
against  New  Testament  teaching  in  general  by  current 
modes  of  tliought  and  systems  of  philosophy  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  this  Gospel,  in  whicli  the  supernatural  is 
most  conspicuous  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  most  manifest. 
We  are  confronted  at  once  by  the  qu^istion  of  authorship. 
If  the  Gospel  was  written  by  John  the  apostle,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Jesus,  we  have  strong  assurance  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  narrative.  If  it  is  written  by  an  unknown 
author  of  the  second  century,  we  must  judge  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  from  internal  evidence  alone. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Gospel  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  Sources  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospel  are  reserved  for 
subsequent  inquiry. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  the  close  of  the  second 
century  the  church  throughout  the  world  received  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
that  these  were  the  Gospels  which  bear  the  names  of  Mat- 
thew. Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Snfficient  witness  is  borne  by 
Irenaeus  of  Gaul,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  TertulHan  of 
Carthage,  Tatian  of  Syria,  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin.  To  these  may  be  added  the  earliest 
Versions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Old  Latin ;  for  however  they  may  have  been  modified  in 
later  times  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  represent  the 
Canon  of  the  church  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.' 


'  On  the  date  of  the  Syriac  Version  sec  Wcstcott,  The  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  336;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  NT.,  pp.  156, 
396.  On  the  date  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  see  Westcott,  p.  248; 
Gregory,  p.  156. 
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These  men  do  not  express  their  ])ersonal  judgment 
merely ;  Ihey  profess  to  hold  the  common  faith  of  the 
church,  received  by  tradition  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  accepted  by  believers  everywhere.  They  represent 
every  section  of  the  church,  and  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  know  the  truth.  So  thoroughly  was  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels  established  that  Irenaeus.  writing  about  185,  aHirms 
that  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four,  as  thenf 
are  four  zones,  four  principal  winds,  the  cherubim  are  four- 
faced,  and  God  gave  four  covenants  to  man.* 

The  Fourth  Gospel  thus  appears  to  have  been  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  earlier  Gospels  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  authority  was  ever  questioned 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge  down 
to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  except  by  an  insignificant 
sect  called  the  Alogi,  which  we  shall  presently  consider. 

It  is  sometimes  said  indeed  that  the  church  at  first  recog- 
nized a  number  of  Gospels  as  of  equal  authority,  and  that 
the  present  canonical  Gospels  were  the  choice  of  a  later  age. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  in  circulation  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  Luke  indicates  in  his  preface,  a  number  of  writ- 
ings that  bore  the  name  of  Gospels.     There  are  more  than 
fifty  of  which  we  know  something;  though  of  most  of  them 
only  fragments  have  been  preserved,  and  of  some  the  name 
alone  remains.     A  list  of  thirty-seven  is  given  in  the  New 
Schafir-Herzog  Cyclopedia.^    Some  of  them  were  speculative 
treatises,  others  were   framed   from  the  canonical  Gospels- 
with   the   aid  of   oral   tradition.      They   were  largely   of 
heretical  origin,  designed  to  athance  the  interests  and  views 
of  some  particular  sect  or  party. 

What  place  did  they  hold  in  the  church  ?  Certain  extra- 
canonical  writings  were  held  in  high  esteem  as  orthodox  and 
edifying,  and  were  even  read  in  some  of  the  churches.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  for  example,  is  recognizet!  by  the 
Muratorian  Canon  as  generally  received,  though  it  is  ad- 

*Hagf.  iii,  11. 
•Vol.  1,0.226. 
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ded  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  have  it  read  in  the 
church;  and  was  accepted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Methodius.  ■•  There  were  ap<:»cryphal  Gospels  too  which 
were  received  in  certain  parts  of  the  church.  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  instance,  was  used  by  Hege- 
sippus.®  about  170.  and  perhaps  by  Justin  Martyr,  Papias 
and  Ignatius."  We  must  remember  that  this  Gospel  was 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  original  of  our  Matthew,  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  still  undetermined.  In  one  pas- 
sage Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  place  this  Gospel  on 
a  level  with  the  Canonical  Gospels;^  but  elsewhere  he  re- 
jects a  saying  drawn  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians  because  it  was  not  contained  "in  the  four  Gospels 
delivered  to  us".®  Origen  distinctly  places  it  below  the 
four.*' 

The  truth  is  that  while  certain  apocryphal  Gospels  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  fathers,  and  were  accorded  a  measure 
of  honor  in  particular  sections  of  the  church,  they  were  of 
local  circulation  and  subordinate  authority.  Whenever  the 
question  is  raised,  they  are  placed  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  four.  How  differently  they  were  regarded  appears  in 
the  freedom  with  which  they  were  altered  and  recast. 
Jiilicher  remarks,*"  "No  'Apocryphal'  Gospel  can  be  proved 
to  have  enjoyed  any  considerable  circulation.** 

Two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  care  exercised  by 
the  church  in  the  framing  of  the  Canon.  The  first  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Muratorian  Canon,  which  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  writings:  a)  those  universally  received;  b)  those 
absolutely  rejected;  c)  those  that  deserve  to  be  read  in  pri- 

*McGifffrt*s  Eusebius,  iii,  3,  note  9'  The  reference  to  Methodius 
should  be  Sympos.  ii.  instead  of  xi,  Ante-Nicent  Fathers,  Mcnzics 
edition,  vol.  ix,  p.  141. 

'McGiffcrt's  Eusthius,  iv,  22. 

*  Ibid.,  iii,  25.  note  24;  i".  27,  note  8;  iii.  36,  note  15.  Lightfoot*5 
Ignatius,  Smyr$t.  iii,  note  2. 

^  Strom,  ii,  9. 

*  Strom,  iii,  13. 

*  Comm.  on  John,  Bk.  ii.  6. 
^Introduction  to  the  NT.  p.  513. 
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vate  but  are  not  to  be  used  in  public  worship.  The  second 
is  furnished  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the  year 
200,  who  wrote  a  Ixiok  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter»  by  which  some  had  been  led  astray.*' 

The  fact  is  that  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  far  more  g^enerally  received  and  more  highly  regarded 
by  the  fathers  of  the  church  than  tlie  Apocrypha  of  the 
New.  From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowletlgc 
the  church  received  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  as  the 
divine  rule  of  faith  and  life.  Early  in  the  second  century 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  introduces  a  quotation  from  Mat- 
thew with  the  formula,  It  is  written  (c.  iv).  This  agree- 
ment was  not  reached  through  the  decision  of  a  central 
authority,  for  there  was  none;  nor  by  vote  of  bishops  or 
council.  It  was  by  the  common  consent  of  independent 
churches,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  that  the  Canon  was 
fLxed;  and  this  consent  sprang  from  a  common  tradition 
running  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  con- 
tinuous a!id  unbroken  faith  of  the  universal  church  that 
these  Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  of  apostolic  origin  and 
authority.  Euscbius  early  in  the  fourth  century,  with  an 
extensive  literature  at  command  which  has  since  been  lost, 
places  the  four  Gospels  among  the  writings  of  which  the 
authority  was  never  questioned. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  four  Gospels  were  received 
the  church  as  of  equal  authority.  Now  we  may  proceed  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  showing  that  it 
was  regarded  and  cited  as  authoritative  from  the  early 
years  of  the  second  century.  Here  indeed  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  Many  of  the  writings  to  which  appeal 
is  made  arc  of  uncertain  date.  The  writers  seldom  quote 
with  verbal  exactness  or  name  the  source  from  which  they 
draw.  It  was  mucli  more  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  than  it  is  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  modern 
book,  and  they  relied  mainly  u\ion  the  memory.  They 
followed  the  same  course  in  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament 

"  Euseb.  vi,  12. 
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and  of  classic  literature.'^  Indeed  the  New  Testament 
writers  themselves  set  the  example."  Sometimes  they  quote 
from  the  Septuagint,  sometimes  from  the  Hebrew;  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  modify  the  text  is  shown  in  such 
passages  as  Matt.  ii.  6,  23;  xxvii.  9;  John  vii.  38;  Ephes. 
iv.  8;  V.  14.  Quotations  may  have  been  drawn  from  books 
which  are  no  longer  extant,  or  fronj  oral  tradition.  Nor 
need  we  be  surprised  if  wc  find  the  Fourth  Gosj>eI  less  fre- 
quently cited  than  the  others.  It  was  of  later  date,  and  its 
profounder  character  rendered  it  lesn  suitable  for  apolo- 
getic, evangelistic,  or  controversial  use.  Demonstrative 
evidence  is  hard  to  reach,  and  here  as  elsewhere  we  must 
often  rest  content  with  that  probability  which  is  the  guide 
of  life. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  put  to  death  about  165,  several 
times  refers  to  writings  which  he  calls  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Gospels.'*  The  number  of  them  is  not  indi- 
cated. One  is  ascribed  to  Peter,  the  authors  of  the  others 
are  not  named;  but  it  is  said  in  general  that  they  were 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles  and  those  who  followed  them,  and 
were  read  alternately  with  the  prophets  in  the  services  of  the 
church.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  cite  with  verbal  pre- 
cision, but  he  uses  the  same  freedom  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  number  and  range  of  the  references  is  too 
great  to  leave  room  for  doubt  that  the  Memoirs  included  at 
least  the  Synoptic  Gospels."  It  is  simply  incredible  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  sacred  books,  containing  "all 
that  concerns  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*','^  received  by  the 
churches  and  read  in  public  worship  together  with  the  books 


*"  Justin  Martyr  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Sec  Westcott.  p.  122; 
Purvcs,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  194.  Ezra  Abbot's  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  49,  note;  Johnson's  Quotations  of  the  NT.  from  the  Old, 
chap.  ii. 

"  Sec  Johnson  as  above. 

"See  list  of  references  in  Westcott,  p.  in.  note  2. 

"Westcott,  p.  99;  Drummond,  The  Character  attd  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  p.  84;   Purvcs,  p.  175. 

^  Apol.  I,  xxxiii. 
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of  the  Oltl  Testament,  should  have  been  superseded  by  other 
writings*  and  absolutely  forgotten. 

Quotations  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  very  few.  Evi- 
dently Justin  regarded  the  synoptic  type  of  teaching  as 
better  suited  to  his  apologetic  purpose.  The  clearest  in- 
stance of  citation  is  found  in  Apol.  1,  6i  :  '*For  Christ  also 
said,  'Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'.  Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  once  been  born  to  enter  into  their  mothers' 
wombs,  is  manifest  to  all".  The  reference  to  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  in  John  iii  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  Other  instances  more  or  less  probable  are  ad- 
duced by  Abbot  and  others.  But  beyond  these  isolated  and 
doubtful  examples  we  must  observe  that  the  teaching  of 
Justin  Martyr  is  shaped  throughout  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Logos 
is  represented  as  taking  flesh  and  becoming  man,  called 
Jesus  Christ,  the  first  born  and  only  begotten  of  God. 
Of  him  every  race  of  men  were  partakers,  and  he  was  and  is 
in  every  man.  He  is  before  all  creatures,  he  made  the  world, 
spake  in  the  Old  Testament,  apj^eared  in  various  forms 
under  the  old  dispensation.  Jesus  Christ  was  made  flesh  by 
the  Word  of  God ;  his  blood  did  not  spring  from  the  seed 
of  man,  but  from  the  will  of  God.  The  Word  was  with 
God,  the  Word  is  God.*'' 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Justin's  pupil.  Tatian, 
prepared  a  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
to  which  we  shall  soon  refer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justin  was  familiar  with  the 
Johannine  doctrine,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  it.  and 
regarded  it  as  of  apostolic  authority.  Surely  the  simplest 
explanation  of  his  attitude  toward  it  is  that  he  possessed  the 
Gospel  in  whlcli  it  is  contained.  That  he  does  not  name 
John  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  Memoirs  is  true,  but  the 
author  of  none  of  them  is  named  except  Peter,  while  it  is 

"Abbot,  pp.  aSff;  Wcstcott,  p.    151;   Dnimmond,  pp.  87ff;  Gregory, 
pp.  88,   181;  Purves.  p.  21  j;  JuHcher,  p.  483;  Weiss,  Introduction   to 

tbt  jVr,  i,  p.  60. 
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affirmed  that  they  were  all  the  work  of  the  ap<.)Stle5  or  their 
followers.  He  ascribes  the  Apocalypse  to  John/**  whom 
he  introduces  as  "a  certain  man  with  us",  though  he  never 
refers  to  it  again. 

While  then  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Justin  as- 
cribed the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  apostle,  he  referred  the 
Memoirs  to  the  apostles  and  their  followers;  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and 
he  professed  to  be  in  accord  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
the  church.  Here  surely  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
Justin  received  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  John. 

The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  as  the  name  indicates,  was 
formed  from  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  probably  published 
about  170,  was  long  lost,  and  has  recently  been  brought  to 
light.  Prof,  George  F.  Moore  has  shown  that  the  Arabic 
text  contains  50  per  cent  of  Mark,  66  of  Luke,  76.5  of 
Matthew,  and  96  of  John.^**  Moreover  in  liis  Address  to 
the  Greeks  there  are  obvious  references  to  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. "God  is  a  Spirit"  (c.  iv).  *'A11  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  not  one  thing  was  made"  (c.  xix). 
"This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  The  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  not  the  light'  "  (c.  xiii).  And  tiiere  are  various 
allusions  to  the  Logos. 

Papias  wrote  prol^ably  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Irenaeus  says  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
apostle,  but  Eusebius  makes  him  a  disciple  of  John  the 
presbyter.-'^  It  is  possible  of  course  that  Papias  was  a 
disciple  both  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  presbyter,  but  his  own 
words  do  not  indicate  it.  as  we  should  expect  if  it  were  true. 
He  says,  'Tf  then  any  one  came,  who  had  been  a  follower 
of  the  elders.  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the  words  of 
the  elders — what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  was 
said  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or 
by  Matthew,  or  by  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  things  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  dis- 

*  Dial.  Ixxxi. 

"Quoted  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Menzies  edition,  ix,  p.  39. 

^  Hist.  iii.  39;  McGiffcrt's  notes. 
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ciples  of  tlie  Lord,  say".  That  he  distinguishes  the  apostJe 
from  the  presbyter  would  seem  to  be  clear,  though  it  is 
often  denied.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  Papias 
was  a  disciple  of  the  af>ostle  except  the  word  of  Irenaeus, 
and  that  is  corrected  by  Eusebius  on  the  ground  of  Papias' 
own  statement.  He  wrote  five  books,  entitled,  Expositions 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. What  those  Oracles  were,  and  how  they  wxre  re- 
lated to  our  present  Gospels,  we  cannot  determine ;  though 
as  he  tells  us  that  Matthew  "composed  the  Oracles  in 
Hebrew",  and  Mark,  "having  become  Peter's  interpreter, 
wrote  accurately  all  that  he  remembered",  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Gospels  which  bear  their  names  and  wlaich 
were  already  in  circulation,  are  included. 

We  may  also  note  that  according  to  Eusebius  (iii.  39)  he 
made  use  of  I  John,  and  according  to  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
bore  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse.^*  Iren- 
aeus represents  the  presbyters  as  quoting  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  John  xiv  2 — "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions''^^— and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
authority  relied  on  is  the  work  of  Papias.  But  the  argu* 
ment  is  precarious. 

In  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  his  writings  survive 
Papias  is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  witness.  We  are  tempted 
to  wish  that  cither  more  or  less  of  his  work  had  been  pre- 
served, for  the  scanty  remains  that  we  possess  yield  no  re- 
sult at  all  commensurate  to  the  enormous  amount  of  re- 
search and  ability  that  have  been  expended  on  them.  They 
start  more  questions  than  they  answer.^' 

Let  us  turn  to  Ignatius,  who  was  put  to  death  between 
no  and  118.  The  tradition  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
apostle  John  is  late  and  untrustworthy,  but  he  was   the 

**  Routh,  ReUqiwtt  Sacrae,  i.  p.  15. 

^  Haer.  v.  36.  Sec  Drummond,  p.  245;  Lightfoot,  Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  p.  194. 

"Full  accounts  of  him  and  elaborate  discussions  of  hts  work  may 
be  found  in  Wcstcott,  p.  69;  Drummond.  i>.  194;  Lightfoot,  p.  143; 
McGiffcrt's  Eusebius,  iii.  30;   Smith  and  Wace. 
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friend  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  apostle.  The 
long  debate  over  the  letters  which  benr  his  name  has  issued 
in  a  fair  measure  of  agreement  that  the  Vossian  or  Shorter 
Greek  recension  may  reasonably  be  deemed  authentic.** 
There  are  several  passages  in  these  letters  which  appear  to 
be  reminiscences  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  ointment 
poured  upon  the  head  of  Christ ;  Christ  the  eternal  Word, 
(not)  proceeding  from  silence;  the  bread  of  life  is  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  and  the  drink  of  God  his  blood ;  the  sheep  follow 
the  shepherd;  the  Spirit  knows  whence  he  comes  and  whither 
he  goes;  Christ  is  the  door  of  the  Father,  by  which  believ- 
ers enter  in.  Certainly  Ignatius  is  moving  in  the  sphere  of 
John's  doctrine,  and  evidently  it  was  accepted  as  authorita- 
tive by  the  Church  at  this  early  age. 

Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  175, 
refers  to  some  who  represent  the  Gospels  as  at  variance 
with  one  another,  regarding  the  date  of  the  Last  Supi>er ;-' 
and  says  that  when  the  side  of  Jesus  was  pierced  he 
poured  forth  the  two  cleansing  elements,  water  and  blood, 
word  and  Spirit.^"  The  reference  is  plainly  to  the  Johan- 
nine  tradition  if  not  to  the  Johannine  Gospel, 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  the  four  Gospels  were  ever\-where  received 
as  of  equal  authority.  Through  general  allusion,  doctrinal 
influence,  and  specific  citation  we  have  traced  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  even,  if  the  refer- 
ences in  Ignatius  may  be  trusted,  to  the  early  part  of  the 
century. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  carry  the  argument  further, 
and  show  that  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have 
definite  knowledge  the  Gospel  was  universally  recognized 
by  all  parties,  orthodox  and  heretical  alike,  as  the  work  of 
the  Apostle.  To  this  statement  a  single  exception  must 
be  made.    An  insignificant  heretical  sect,  called  by  Epiphan- 


"*  Sec  the  monumental  work  of  Ughtfoot  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
"  Routh,  i.  p.  160. 
*  Routh,  i.  p.  161. 
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ius  the  Alogi,-'  denied  the  apostolic  authorship.  They  re- 
jected the  Fourth  Gospel  upon  dogmatic  and  critical 
grounds,  because  it  contravened  their  pccuUar  views,  and 
because  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
ascribed  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Gnostic 
Cerinlhus.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  their  judgment  by 
later  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  tends  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken  the  evidence  for  the  authorship  of 
the  Af>ostle,  for  two  reasons:  i)  the  faith  of  the  church 
was  cliallenged.  It  was  not  allowed  to  hold  blindly  to  tra- 
dition, but  was  compelled  to  examine  the  grounds  of  its 
belief  and  to  form  a  deliljerate  judgment  in  the  light  of  all 
the  available  evidence.  2)  Ccrinthus  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  Apostle.  If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  the  Gospel 
was  of  later  origin,  the  Alogi  would  have  won  their  case. 
The  fact  that  they  ascribed  the  Gospel  to  Ccrinthus  is  evi- 
dence that  it  could  not  be  shown  to  l>e  of  later  date.  .\nd 
thus  their  witness  is  another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds 
the  Gospel  to  the  apostolic  age.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
bear  witness  that  Gosi>el  and  AfKvcalypse  were  from  the 
same  hand,  and  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Apostle. 

Another  witness  indeed  has  been  summoned  against  the 
Gospel,  Gains,  a  Roman  presbyter  of  the  third  century. 
His  testimony  is  treated  at  length  l>y  Prof.  J.  Rendel  Har- 
ris in  a  paptr  in  his  Hennas  in  Arcadia.^^  We  are  dealing 
here  so  largely  with  inference  and  conjecture  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  The  facts,  however, 
appear  to  be  that  Bar-Salibi,  a  Syrian  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  represents  a  certain  heretic,  who  may  have  been 
Gains,  as  objecting  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  because  in  certain  respects  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
earlier  narratives.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Gospel  was  assigned  to  a  later  date,  or  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Apostle  was  denied. 

The  earliest  authorities  that  distinctly  ascribe  the  Gospel 

"On  the  Alogi  sec  New  Schaff-Herzog,  Cyclopedia;  Drumraond,  p. 

3Ml  Smith  and  Wace;  Zahn.  Introduction  to  the  NT.  iii.  p.  200,  note  11. 

Compare  the  comments  of  Drummond,  p.  339. 
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to  John  are  Theophilus,  in  his  treatise  addressed  to  Autoly- 
cus  (ii.  22),  about  180;  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  of  about 
the  same  date.  There  we  read,-"  **The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
that  uf  John,  one  of  the  disciples.  When  his  fellow  disciples 
and  bishops  entreated  him,  he  said,  *Fast  ye  now  with  me 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  let  us  recount  to  eacli  other 
whatever  may  be  revealed  to  each  of  us\  On  the  same 
night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that 
John  should  narrate  all  things  in  his  own  name  as  they 
called  them  to  mind".  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Apostle  John  is  meant,  nor  is  there  anything  improb- 
able in  the  story,  which  is  substantially  confimied  a  few 
years  later  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  professes  to 
give  the  tradition  of  the  elders.*** 

Between  180  and  190  Irenaeus  wrote  his  work  Against 
Heresies,  "the  first  controversial  treatise  addressed  to 
Christians  on  questions  of  Christian  doctrine,  where  the  ap- 
peal lies  to  Christian  documents", '*  His  character  and 
position  lend  special  weight  to  his  testimony.  He  was 
brought  up  in  Asia  Minor,  traveled  widely,  spent  some 
time  in  Rome,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture, 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  time.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  note  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  Gnosticism,  Montanism.  and  the  Pas- 
chal dispute,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  thaii.^^ 

He  was  connected  with  the  apostolic  age  through  Pothi- 
nus  and  Polycarp.  Pothinus  was  his  predecessor  as  bishop 
of  Lyons,  and  was  a  boy  of  perhaps  ten  years  of  age  when 
John  died.'^  Polycarp  was  martyred  about  155,®*  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  and  was  a  grown  man  at  the  time  of 

■Routh,  i,  p.  3^;  Ante-Nkene  Fathers,  v.  p.  603. 

"  Euseb.  vi.  14. 

"Lightfoot.  Supentat.  Reliej.  p.  271. 

"On  his  lost  writings  sec  Kriiger,  History  of  Early  ChrisHon 
Literature,  p.  150. 

"Euseb.  V,  5.  Interesting  instances  of  longevity  are  noted  by 
Grcgor>'.  p.  159- 

"For  the  date  see  Lightfoot.  Apos.  Fathers,  i,  p.  629. 
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John's  death.  Irenaeus  says  of  him.  "Polycarp  also  was  not 
only  instructed  by  apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  who 
had  seen  Christ,  but  was  also  by  apostles  in  Asia  appointed 
bishop  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,  whom  I  also  saw  in  my 
early  youth"."*  And  again  in  his  letter  to  Florinus:" 
**For  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in  lower  Asia  with 
Polycarp,  moving  in  splendor  in  the  royal  court,  and  en- 
deavoring to  gain  his  approbation.  I  remember  the  events 
of  that  time  more  clearly  than  those  of  recent  years.  For 
what  boys  learn,  growing  with  the  mind,  becomes  joined 
with  it;  so  that  I  am  able  to  describe  the  ver}'  place  in 
which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  as  he  discoursed,  and  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life, 
and  his  physical  appearance,  and  his  discourses  to  the 
people,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gave  of  his  intercourse 
with  John  and  with  the  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord. 
And  as  he  remembered  their  words,  and  what  he  heard 
from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  and  concerning  his  mira- 
cles and  his  teaching,  having  received  them  from  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  Word  of  life;  Polycarp  related  all  things  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures.  These  things  being  told  me 
by  the  mercy  of  God.  I  listened  to  them  attentively,  noting 
them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart.  And  continually, 
through  God's  grace,  I  recall  them  faithfully".  TertuUian 
says  that  the  records  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  show  that 
Polycarp  was  placed  there  by  John.^^ 

Irenaeus  constantly  appeals  to  tradition,  running  back  to 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  the  bunlen  of  his  argument 
against  all  forms  of  heresy.  He  had  ever)'  opportunity  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  church.  Neither  his  honesty  nor  hi5 
competency  may  Ije  impeached,  and  his  witness  carries  great 
weight.    What  does  he  testify  regarding  the  Fourth  Gospel? 

He  affirms  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  had  leaned  upon  his  breast, 
during  his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia,  where  he  lived  until 

"v^rf:*.  hoer.  iii,  i,  4. 

"  Euseb.  V.  ao. 

"De  pratscriptione  haereiicorum,  xxxii. 
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the  time  of  Trajan.^^  To  John  he  ascribes  also  the  First 
and  Second  Epistles  that  bear  his  name."  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse/** and  in  this  he  claims  to  represent  the  uniform  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  the  church. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Irenaeus  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy. He  says  that  Jesus  reached  the  age  of  nearly  fifty 
years/*  which  is  highly  improbable,  though  it  cannot  be 
termed  impossible:  and  relates  some  marvellous  tales  re- 
garding the  fertility  of  the  earth  in  millennial  days,*- 
Schmiedel*'  chaises  him  with  attempting  to  prove  that 
there  are  just  four  true  Gospels  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  four  winds. 
But  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  fact  is 
that  he  establishes  the  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the 
evidence  of  tradition,  as  he  believes,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  number  corresponds  to  the  order  of  nature. 

We  must  admit  then  that  Irenaeus  is  not  to  be  followed 
implicitly  even  when  he  appeals  to  tradition.  In  both  in- 
stances cited  he  quotes  as  his  authority  John  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord  whose  word  was  transmitted  by  the  elders.  How 
far  does  this  affect  his  witness  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel? 

Generally  speaking,  Irenaeus  must  be  pronounced  a 
competent  and  credible  witness.  He  has  erred  in  a  few 
particulars — and  what  writer  has  not? — in  which  we  are 
able  to  put  his  words  to  the  test.  But  that  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  his  testimony  in  other  matters  which  he  held 
of  profound  importance,  which  he  had  every  opportunity 
to  know,  and  in  which  he  is  in  accord  with  all  the  other 
testimony  that  we  possess.  One  of  the  statements  to  which 
exception  is  taken  above  was  based  in  part  upon  a  mistaken 
inference  drawn  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  the  other 

^  Haer,  ii.  22.5;  iii.  i,  3  and  11. 

"Ha^r.  iii,  16,  8. 

^  Haer,  v,  26,  i. 

**Ha€r.  ii,  22,  4,  5,  6. 

**Haer.  v,  33,  3.  4- 

**  JohanniHe  Writings,  p.  I94* 
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appears  to  be  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  report  of  w 
spoken  by  Old  Testament  prophets.**  There  is  no  ground 
here  to  reject  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  regarding  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  which  must  have  been  widely  known.  Nor 
in  view  of  Irenaeus'  relation  to  Polycarp  is  it  credible  that 
he  confounded  the  apostle  with  the  presbyter  of  whom 
Papias  speaks. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon,  recently  brought  to  light,  arc 
assigned,  in  part  at  least,  by  J.  Rendel  Harris/*  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  centur\'.  Their  material  and  inspiration 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
Psalms.  There  are  f)oints  of  contact  with  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, particularly  in  the  representation  of  the  Logos;*"  but 
there  arc  no  quotations,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  certain  phases  of  Johannine 
thought.     Whether  he  had  seen  the  Gospel  we  cannot  telL     ^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  fathers  bear  unanimous  witness  ■ 
that  the  church  received  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  the  Gospels  that  the 
church  receives  to-day:  that  they  bear  sj^cific  witness  to 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  that  they  ascribe  it  to 
the  Apostle  John.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  isolated 
and  independent  witnesses,  but  with  the  professed  expon- 
ents of  the  traditions  of  a  great  organization.  This  is 
often  disregarded,  yet  it  is  the  vital  point.  Prof.  Salmon 
expresses  his  amazement  "that  a  man  should  write  seven 
volumes  about  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  and  not  have 
become  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  Chiistian 
Church".*'    But  Renan  has  many  followers. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  heretical  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Gnostics.  Of  their  writings  only  fragments  re- 
main, but  it  is  universally  recognized  that  their  peculiar 
views  are  closely  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     Westcott**  notes  that  "the  first  quotation  of  a 
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"  Drummond,  p.  222  note. 

^  Odes  of  Solomon,  p.  88. 

**  Odes  xii,  and  xli. 

"Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  150. 

••  Op.  cU.,  p.  3(2,  note  i. 
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book  of  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture,  the  first  Coin- 
mentar>'  on  an  Apostolic  writing,  and  the  first  known 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  come  from  heretical  authors. 
It  is  imix)ssible  to  suppose  that  in  these  respects  they  sug- 
gested the  Catholic  view  of  the  whole  Bible  instead  of  fol- 
lowing it". 

Basilides  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  1  [7-138.*"  Hip- 
polytus  writes,"**  "And  this,  he  (Basilides)  says,  is  that 
which  has  been  stated  in  the  Gospels :  He  was  the  true 
light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world". 
Again, ^'  "That  each  thing,  he  says,  has  its  own  particular 
times,  the  Saviour  is  a  sufficient  (witness),  when  he  observes, 
'Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come*  ".  If  Hipfwlytus  is  citing 
Basilides  himself,  and  if  his  report  may  be  trusted,  we  have 
a  very  early  witness  for  the  Gospel;  and  both  suppositions 
are  probable. 

Valentinus.  a  little  later  than  Basilides,  founded  his  sys- 
tem upon  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  points  of  similarity  are 
numerous  and  striking,  and  the  brevity,  simplicity  and  self- 
restraint  of  the  Gospel  as  compared  with  the  elaborate  and 
fanciful  system  of  Gnosticism  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  earlier.  Tertullian'*-  says  that  Valentinus 
seemed  to  use  the  entire  volume  [instrumentum]  ;  and  as 
he  contrasts  him  in  this  resi>cct  with  Marcion,  who  applied 
the  knife  to  the  Scripture,  it  is  evident  that  the  "volume" 
included  the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Marcion  mutilated.  Hippolytus'^  quotes  him  as 
citing  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "AH  that  came  before  me 
are  thieves  and  rob!>ers".    Again  the  question  arises  whether 


^Upon  the  question  whether  Irenaeus  or  Hippolytus  gives  the  more 
accurate  report  of  his  teaching,  and  the  further  question  whether  in 
the  passage  now  to  be  cited  Hippolytus  is  quoting  from  Basilides  him- 
self, or  from  his  followers,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  Drum- 
mond,  p.  2g6;  Westcott,  p.  291:  Hort,  art.  "Basilides"  in  Smith  and 
Wace. 

**  Haer.  vii.  10. 

*^  Haer.  vii,  15. 

"Df  praescr.  haer.  xxxviii. 

"  Haer.  vi,  30. 
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it  is  Valentinus  himself  or  his  school  that  is  cited,  and  again 
the  form  of  quotation  indicates  that  Hippolytus  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  Valentinus  himself.  Irenaeus**  tells 
us  that  the  followers  of  Valentinus  made  copious  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  all  that  we  know  of  them  bears  out 
this  statement. 

Heracleon,  a  follower  of  Valentinus,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  centur)',  was  the  first  New  Testa- 
ment commentator.  How  far  his  commentary  extended 
we  do  not  know,  but  Origen  has  preserved  a  large  part  of 
his  exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  nature  of  his 
comments,  his  allegorical  mode  of  exposition,  and  the  sig- 
nificance attached  to  every  word,  indicate  that  he  regarded 
it  as  Scripture.  Origen  remarks,""  "Hcracleon  supposes 
the  words,  *No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  &c..'  to  have 
been  spoken  not  by  the  Baptist  but  by  the  disciple**.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  by  "the  disciple"  John  is  meant. 

Ptolemaeus  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  about  i8o. 
Irenaeus'*  says  that  according  to  the  Valentinians  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
Latin  version  of  his  work  adds.  *'Such  are  the  views  of 
Ptolemaeus'*.  There  is  moreover  a  letter  addressed  by 
Ptolemaeus  to  a  lady  whom  he  calls  *'my  fair  sister  Flora", 
in  which  he  directly  ascribes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Apostle.''^ 

To  Marcion,  about  140,  we  owe  the  first  published  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Gospels  he  accepted  only 
Luke,  which  he  altered  to  suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  others.  On  the  contrary  the  ground  of  his  objection 
was  that  they  were  the  work  of  Jews,  while  Paul  was  the 
only  true  apostle.  That  they  were  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear  was  sufficient  reason  to  reject  them. 

Hippolytus,  early  in  the  third  century,  gives  an  account 

^Haer.  iii,  11,  7. 

*■  Com.  on  John,  Bk.  vi,  2. 

••//flfr.  i,  8,  5. 
"Druraraond,  p.  271. 
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of  several  Gnostic  sects  which  made  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.'** 

When  we  remember  how  bitter  was  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  Gnostics,  the  fact  that  both  parties 
recognized  the  apostoHc  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
carries  great  weight.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  who  had  known  the  Apostle  a  spurious 
Gospel  should  have  been  accepted  as  his  by  the  orthodox 
and  the  heretics  alike. 

Montanism,  which  took  its  rise  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  drew  its  inspiration  largely  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Against  this  array  of  witnesses  tlie  only  dissenting  voice 
of  the  second  century  is  raised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Alogi. 

Upon  what  grounds  is  this  evidence  impeached  ? 

I.  The  argument  from  silence.  We  have  by  no  means 
the  amount  of  evidence  we  should  expect  if  the  Gospel  was 
really  the  work  of  John, 

Here  we  must  remember  how  scanty  are  the  remains  of 
early  Christian  literature.  Until  we  reach  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  all  that  survives  is  a  few  letters  of  the 
Apostohc  Fathers,  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  the  Apologies  and  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  some  fragments  preserved  by  later  writers. '^^ 

It  is  true  that  in  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to 
us  we  often  fail  to  find  the  information  that  we  desire. 
They  do  not  give  us  clear  and  explicit  statements  upon  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  interest.  But  we  must  judge  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  purpose  and  not  of  our  desire.  They 
were  written  not  for  the  information  of  later  centuries,  but 
to  answer  immediate  needs.    They  deal  with  matters  famil- 


*^  Haer.  v. 

"  Sec  Chrono!.  Conspectus  at  the  close  of  Krugcr.  On  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  see  article  by  Prof.  B.  B.  VVarfield  in  Presby- 
terian Review,  Jan.  1880. 
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iar  to  their  readers,  and  assume  much  that  we  should  Hke 
to  have  explained. 

How  precarious  is  the  argument  from  silence  Drummond 
has  shown  by  two  striking  instances,*'^  and  Light  foot***  has 
shown  that  it  is  frequently  beside  the  mark  because  it  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  writer.  In- 
deed we  need  go  no  further  than  the  New  Testament  for  an 
example.  Whatever  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  we  may  adopt,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a 
Christian  writing  in  which  references  to  Christ  arc  con- 
spicuously wanting.  Twice  only  is  he  named.  It  is  true 
that  the  deficiency  is  often  exaggerated,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  paper,  "The  Gospel  in  the  Epistle  of  James". "^  But  none 
the  less  references  to  Him  are  lacking  just  where  they  seem 
inevitable,  as  when  the  Prophets  and  Job  are  commended  as 
examples  of  patience.  And  when  James  is  treating  of  the 
conditions  of  salvation  in  Acts  xv  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  Saviour,  in  striking  contrast  to  Peter. 

The  argument  from  silence  has  its  value,  but  it  has  also 
its  limitations.  We  must  ask  how  much  remains  of  early 
Christian  literature?  And  what  purpose  inspired  it?  WheJ 
these  questions  are  answered,  the  argument  against  the 
Gospel  will  be  found  to  retain  little  value.  There  is  no 
standard  to  detemiine  how  much  a  man  must  tell  of  what 
he  knows;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  fonnal  state- 
ment of  facts  which  were  familiar  to  those  to  whom  these 
writings  were  addressed. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  assailed.  They  are 
pronounced  uncritical,  credulous,  devoid  of  the  historical 
sense  and  the  scientific  spirit;  they  accepted  fact  and  fancy 
with  equal  readiness,  and  often  contradict  one  another,  and 
are  even  at  variance  with  themselves. 

That  there  is  truth  in  the  charge  cannot  be  denied.     The 

•O^.  cit,  pp.  157.  259;  compare  Ezra  Abbot,  p.  68;  Sanday,  Criti- 
cism of  tht  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  35.  note  i ;  LuUiardt.  St.  John  Author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  chap,  v,  p.  123. 

^^Supernat.  Relig.  chap.  ii.  'The  Silence  of  Euscbius." 

^Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1899. 
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lack  of  critical  discrimination,  though  often  exaggerated, 
is  evident  enough.  But  in  this  they  were  not  peculiar.  The 
scientitic  spirit  belongs  to  the  modern  world.  The  church 
Fathers  were  neither  more  nor  less  critical  than  other  writers 
of  their  time."^  Tacitus*  account  of  the  Jews***  is  absurd 
enough.  May  we  rely  implicitly  on  the  word  of  Plutarch 
and  Pliny?  Prof.  Ramsay  calls  attention  to  the  different 
representation  of  Roman  society  given  by  Juvenal  and 
Martial. '^^  Are  the  accuracy  and  candor  of  Josephus  be- 
yond suspicion?  In  speaking  of  Thucydides,  who,  he  de- 
cJares.  has  never  Ijcen  suqjassed  in  acuteness  of  observation, 
in  intellectual  force  and  breadth,  in  calmness  of  judgment,  in 
dignity  of  language.  Prof.  Mahaffy**  reminds  us  of  the 
difTerence  between  the  most  accurate  of  ancient  historians 
and  the  modenis.  The  difference  lies  in  the  painful  and 
laborious  exactness  which  is  now  required. 

Yet  are  even  the  most  learned  and  able  critics  and  his- 
torians of  our  own  day  above  reproach?  Ezra  Abbot 
quotes  from  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  one  of  the  foremost  Bibli- 
cal scholars  of  the  last  century,  this  surprising  qucstion,*'^ 
"Where  is  the  history  of  the  transfiguration  to  be  found, 
except  in  Matthew?"  Put  side  by  side  these  sentences  from 
Goldwin  Smith's  United  States.  "F'ew  will  contend  that 
he  (Jefferson)  would  ever,  like  Hamilton,  have  braved  un- 
popularity in  defense  of  righteousness"  f^  and  *Tt  is  not  the 
highest  of  his  (Jefferson's)  titles  to  fame  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  but  it  may  not  be  the  lowest  in  the  court  of 
humanity,  that  he  sacrificed  his  popularity  in  the  attempt 
to  find  a  bloodless  substitute  for  war".*"  Alison*^"  renders 
the  first  line  of  Luther's  hymn.  Ein'  feste  burg  ist  unser 

"See   in    general    Lightfoot,   Supernal.    Relig,   p.    268;    Donaldson, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  14. 
-  Hisi.  V. 

'*The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.   tjg. 
"History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  121. 
"Op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
"  P-  135- 
"  P.  165. 
^  History  of  Europe,  iv,  p.  61, 
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Gott,  "It  is  a  Stronghold  that  is  under  God".  He  speaks  of 
Napoleon's  "imprudence  in  lingering  so  long  at  Moscow";'' 
yet  a  little  before  he  had  said/^  "It  may  reasonably  be 
dnuhted,  therefore,  whether  Napoleon  would  have  judged, 
wisely  in  commencing  his  retreat  at  an  earlier  period".' 
Frederick  W.  Robertson  said/*  "I  will  answer  for  it  that 
there  are  few  girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more 
books  than  I  have'*;  yet  in  the  same  work'*  his  reading  is 
represented  as  remarkably  extensive  and  varied.  Prof. 
Ramsay  notes"  that  "Lightfoot  argues  convincingly  tliat 
Clement  wrote  under  Ner\'a  (i.  p.  352)  :  but  elsewhere  he 
regularly  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as  composed  in  the  later 
years  of  Domitian".  He  also  gives  some  interesting  in- 
stances of  lack  of  the  historical  sense  in  recent  German 
critics.'®  In  his  admirable  commentary  on  Luke  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  holds  that  the  words  of  the  would-be  disciple  in  ix,  59, 
Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father,  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  most  obvious  meaning.  The  father  was  dead.  But 
in  his  commentary  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  viii, 
21,  he  says,  "It  is  probable  that  the  father  was  still  alive". 
In  his  commentary  on  Matthew  he  inclines  to  the  view  that 
the  fire  with  which  the  Messiah  baptizes  is  the  fire  of 
judgment,  while  in  his  commentary  on  Luke  he  argues  tliat 
it  is  the  fire  of  purification.  When  Emerson  writes,  "My 
expenditure  is  me",  and  when  Dean  Stanley  represents 
Moses  as  saying,  "Make  any  one  thine  Apostle  so  that  it 
be  not  tne".  are  we  to  believe  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  grammar?  Westcott'^  notes  that  in 
citing  John  xx.  31  Reuss,  Weiss,  and  Lias  omit  the  Christ. 
In  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pa.storal 
Epistles  Bishop  Ellicott  says  that  those  Epistles  are  all  to 


"Vol.  iv,  p.  91. 

"Vol.  iii,  p.  599- 

"  Life  and  Lttters,  p.  340. 

"/fr<  p.  78. 

"  Of>.  cit.,  p.  30Q,  note. 

"/friU.  pp.  J86ff. 

"Cow.  oil  John,  p.  xl,  2  note  i. 
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be  assigned  to  the  period  between  the  two  imprisonments 
of  Paul ;  yet  in  the  Introduction  to  2  Timothy  he  refers  it 
to  the  second  imprisonment.  In  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment in  John  xi,  49  that  Caiaphas  was  "high  priest  that 
year"  Drummond^*  cites  the  judgment  of  Alford  that  the 
words  cannot  mean  "in  that  remarkable  year;  as  we  have  no 
instance  of  time  being  so  specified".  Where  the  quotation 
may  be  found  is  not  indicated,  but  if  he  is  correctly  cited 
Alford  contradicts  himself,  for  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  he  distinctly  favors  this  interpretation. 

In  the  History  of  English  Literature  by  William  Francis 
Collier,  LL.D.,  revised  edition  of  1907,  the  most  valuable 
work  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  is  said  to  be  his  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,  In  Professor  Kent's  Historical 
Bible,  vol.  ii,  we  read  (p.  145).  "Later  prophets  like  Amos 
condemned,  even  in  their  heathen  foes,  the  barbarous 
cruelty  with  which  David  treated  his  conquered  peoples;" 
and  again  (p.  180),  "Although  a  man  of  war,  he  (David) 
had  ever  showed  himself  averse  to  the  unnecessary  shedding 
of  blood".  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  his  Bible  of  Na- 
ture (p.  62),  remarks  that  "many  begin  to  think  of  the 
earth  as  a  sort  of  inanimate  Methuselah;  'without  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  years'."  In  his  Colonisation  of  Africa 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  writes  (p.  91),  "He  (the  negro) 
does  not  suffer  from  homesickness  to  the  overbearing  ex- 
tent that  afflicts  other  peoples  torn  from  their  homes;"  and 
(p.  95),  "Many  slaves  (I  again  write  from  personal  knowl- 
edge) committed  suicide  because  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
separated  from  their  homes  and  children."  In  Montague's 
Elements  of  English  Constitutional  History  we  are  told 
(p.  158),  that  Marlborough  "could  scarcely  be  called  either 
Whig  or  Tory"  and  (p.  167),  Marlborough  "had  always 
been  a  Tor)'".  In  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper's  Commentary  on 
Amos  and  Hosea  (p.  xxxvii).  it  is  said,  "the  thought  of 
Yahweh*s  using  Syria  (i.  K.  19:  15-17)  in  order  to  punish 
Israel  for  wrong-doing,  does  not,  of  itself,  imply  that  Yah- 

"o^fl^,  p.  437. 
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well  is  Other  than  a  national  god  .  .  .  ";  and  on  p.  xl,  "the 
threat  that  Ahab's  house  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  foreign 
power,  viz.  Syria,  plainly  makes  Yahweh  something  other 
than  a  merely  national  god". 

Lightfoot  gives  some  curious  illustrations  of  critical 
opinion  regarding  Euodia  and  Syntyche  (Phil,  iv,  2);  and 
notes  that  Hitzig  derives  the  name  of  Aesop  from  Solo- 
mon's hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.''* 

The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.    These  are  simply 
a  few  illustrations  that  I  have  come  upon  in  the  course  of    ■ 
my  reading. 

The  point  is  that  many  critics  have  set  up  for  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  a  standard  of  rigid  accuracy  which  was 
utterly  unknown  in  their  day,  and  which  has  not  been  at- 
tained by  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  modem  writers. 
If  the  methods  often  employed  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  were  applied  to  ancient  history  in  general,  it  ■ 
would  become  a  wreck.  And  how  many  modem  histories 
would  stand  the  test?  But  because  we  find  a  writer  at 
fault  in  certain  particulars,  we  do  not  therefore  rule  him 
out  of  court  altogether.  All  human  testimony  is  fallible, 
and  must  be  weighed  and  sifted.  If  the  requirement  of 
absolute  correctness  in  every  detail  should  be  insisted  on, 
it  would  not  only  set  aside  the  witness  of  history  in  gen- 
eral, but  would  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  every  court  in  Christendom.  In  every  other  sphere  of 
investigation  we  recognize  that  men  may  make  mistakes, 
may  show  prejudice,  may  form  false  judgments,  and  yet 
be  in  the  main  trustworthy  witnesses.  Because  we  dis- 
agree with  Macaulay's  opinion  of  William  Penn,  or 
Froude's  judgment  of  Henry  VIII,  we  do  not  therefore 
deny  that  their  histories  possess  any  value  whatever.  Mat- 
thew Arnold^"  does  well  to  remind  us  that  "it  is  contrary 
to  all  experience  to  say  that  because  a  fact  is  related  with 
incorrect  additions,  and  embellishments,  therefore  it  prob- 

^  Supernat.  Relig.  pp.  24f. 
■•  Essay  on  Marcus  AureUus. 
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ably  never  happened  at  all;  or  that  it  is  not,  in  general, 
easy  for  an  impartial  mind  to  distinguish  between  the  fact 
and  the  embellishments." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the 
early  writers  of  the  Church  not  as  critics  but  as  witnesses. 
We  have  cited  their  testimony  to  a  plain  matter  of  fact 
They  had  every  opportunity  to  know  the  truth,  as  it  was 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  universal  Church.  They 
possessed  a  considerable  literature  which  has  since  been 
lost.  The  controversies  in  which  they  were  engaged  com- 
pelled them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  They 
had  every  reason  to  seek  and  to  tell  the  truth,  for  they 
were  not  dealing  with  matters  of  small  concern,  but  of 
vital  import,  with  a  gospel  on  which  they  set  their  hope, 
for  which  they  hazarded  their  lives,  some  of  them  sealing 
their  faith  with  their  blood. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  John  the  Apostle  never  lived  in 
Ephesus,  and  as  tradition  connects  the  Gospel  with  Asia 
he  cannot  have  been  the  author.  It  was  ascribed  to  him. 
because  he  was  confounded  with  the  presbyter  of  whom 
Papias  speaks. 

But  the  Ephesian  residence  of  the  Apostle  is  attested  by 
sufficient  evidence.**  Here  again  the  word  of  Irenaeus,  al- 
ready cited,  carries  peculiar  weight,  because  of  his  relation 
to  Poly  carp.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  witness  of  Poly- 
crates."-  It  is  true  that  in  the  same  passage  he  may  con- 
found Philip  the  apostle  with  PhiHp  the  evangelist,  though 
many  scholars  deny  it.""  But  as  he  was  himself  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  about  190,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia,  he  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  tradition 
of  the  Kphesian  Church.  Clement  of  Alexandria  bears  the 
same  testimony.**    To  this  we  must  add  the  evidence  for 

"See  McGiflfert's  Euscbius,  in.  1,  note  6. 

"  Euseb.  V,  24. 

"Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  Cohssians,  p.  45.  note  3;  Drummond,  p. 
226;  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  tht  Bible,  and  Dictionary  of  Christ  and 
ike  Gospels,  "Philip". 

■*  Quis  div.  sal.  xlii. 
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the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.**  It  is  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
as  early  as  Justin  Martyr  was  ascribed  to  John  the  Apostle. •* 
And  the  author  of  the  Ap*)calypse  obviously  resided  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  argument  indeed  is  often  reversed,  and 
it  is  maintained  that  since  the  Apostle  wrote  the  ApocaI>'psc 
the  Gospel  cannot  be  his.  But  that  is  the  view  of  the 
twentieth  and  not  of  the  second  century.  The  writers  of 
that  time  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle.®^  Even 
the  Alogi  ascribed  them  both  to  the  same  hand. 

It  is  said  that  Gement  of  Rome"*  speaks  of  the  Apostles 
as  if  they  were  all  dead.  But  that  is  not  the  necessary 
meaning  of  his  words,  nor  is  the  date  of  his  epistle  ce 
It  is  said  again  that  Ignatius*'  in  writing  to  the  Church 
KphL'Sus  speaks  of  Paul  and  not  of  John.  But  he  is  re- 
ferring to  his  impending  martyrdom,  and  finds  in  Paul  his^ 
example.  Moreover  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  says  thi^l 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  "have  always  been  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  apostles'*. 

Georgios  Hamartolos  of  the  ninth  century  cites  a  passage 
from  Papias  which  affirms  that  John  was  slain  by  the 
Jews.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  De  Boor  fragment,  dat- 
ing in  substance  from  the  fifth  centur\',  which  asserts  that 
in  his  second  book  Papias  says  that  John  the  divine  and 
James  his  brother  were  killed  by  the  Jews.  It  is  also  in- 
sisted by  some  scholars  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
Mark  x,  39 — "the  cup  that  I  drink  ye  shall  drink;  and 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be 
baptized" — indicate  that  both  James  and  John  siiflfered 
martyrdom.'** 

"See  McGiflfert's  EHsti^w.  iii,  34,  18,  note  20,  and  ApostoUc  Age,  p. 
621;  Westcott;  Hastings.  Diet  of  the  BibU,  art.  'Revelation". 

^  Dial,  txxxi. 

■*  Lightfoot.  Supemat.  Relig.  p.  2x5. 

"  I.  xlii,  xliv. 

^  Ad  Ephcs.  xii. 

••Upon  the  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect  supposed  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Martyrologics  see  Drummond.  p.  aji. 
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To  this  it  may  be  answered,  a)  the  words  of  our  Lord 
simply  foretell  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  are 
amply  satisfied  by  the  exile  of  one  Apostle  as  by  the  death 
of  the  other;  b)  it  is  incredible  that  Paplas  meant  to  affirm 
that  James  and  John  were  martyred  at  the  same  time;  for 
it  is  plain  from  Acts  xii,  2  and  Gal.  ii,  9  that  John  survived 
his  brother.  In  the  passage  quoted  Papias  says  nothing  of 
the  time  or  place  of  John's  death;  so  that  even  if  he  testi- 
fied to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  there  is  no  conflict 
with  the  tradition  of  his  long  life  and  his  residence  in 
Ephesus;  c)  in  the  very  passage  of  Gcorgios  from  which 
the  reference  to  John  is  taken,  it  is  said,  *'after  Domitian 
Nerva  reigned  one  year;  and  he,  having  recalled  John  from 
the  island,  dismissed  him  to  live  in  Ephesus".  Evidently 
the  utmost  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  statement  ascribed 
to  Papias  is  that  John  at  some  time  and  place  unnamed 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews;  d)  it  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  may  be  attributed  10  Papias.  Georgios 
appeals  to  Origen  as  bearing  the  same  testimony ;  but  Ori- 
gen  says  that  Herod  slew  James  with  the  sword;  and  the 
Roman  emperor  condemned  John  /-uiprvpovvra  to  exile;  and 
thus  they  drank  of  the  Lord's  cup  and  were  baptized  with 
his  baptism.  It  is  quite  probable,  as  Lightfoot  and  Drum- 
mond  maintain,  that  Georgios  was  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
oi t^apTvpovvra'm  the  case  of  Papias  us  of  Origen;  e)  the 
writings  of  Papias  were  in  the  hands  of  Irenaeus  and 
Eusebius,  and  were  carefully  studied.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  found  there  a  statement  that  John  was 
put  to  death  at  an  early  date,  and  simply  ignored  it,  and 
continued  to  teach  that  he  lived  to  old  age  in  Ephesus.** 

A  Latin  Codex,  probably  of  the  ninth  century,  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  Papias  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  given 
to  the  churches  by  John  while  he  was  yet  in  the  body.  John 
the  apostle  is  apparently  meant,  but  the  statement  carries 
little  weight.®-    Of  greater  value  is  the  evidence  of  the  Acts 

*'  Zahn  thinks  that  the  John   refered  to  by   Papias  was  John  the 

Baptist. 
"See  Drummond,  p.  249;  Lightfoot.  p.  210. 
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of  John,  probably  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of  tfie 
second  century,  that  John  the  Apostle  lived  in  Ephesus  in 
the  days  of  Domitian  who  banished  him  to  Patmos.  Under 
Trajan  he  returned  to  Ephesus.  and  made  PoIycaq>  bishop 
there.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  at  length.  He 
caused  a  trench  to  be  dug,  and  laid  himself  in  it;  and  when 
the  brethren  returned  the  next  day  they  found  only  his 
sandals  and  a  fountain  welling  up.  This  confirms  the  tra- 
dition of  the  long  life,  Ephesian  residence  and  natural  death 
of  John, 

If  then  Irenaeus  and  Papias  arc  at  variance,  we  must 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Denney  In  the  British 
Weekly  of  May  18,  191 1,  "The  Johannine  tradition,  and 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  connected 
with  John,  raise  perplexing  and  perhaps  insoluble  questions; 
but  of  all  ways  out,  the  preference  of  the  Papian  to  the 
Irenaean  tradition  may  well  seem  the  least  promising.** 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  obscurity  which  hangs 
about  the  later  years  of  John  envelopes  the  whole  apostolic 
company.®^  Naturally  we  should  suppose  that  the  story 
of  their  lives  would  lie  preserved  and  transmitted  with 
scrupulous  care.  But  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing 
outside  the  New  Testament.  Tt  is  still  disputed  what  is 
meant  by  Babylon  in  I  Pet.  v.  13;  whether  Peter  was  ever 
in  Rome;  whether  Paul  was  twice  imprisoned;  whether  he  I 
journeyed  as  far  as  Spain.  How  many  questions  gather 
about  the  name  of  James.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have 
more  definite  and  trustworthy  information  about  the  later 
years  of  John  than  of  any  other  of  the  Twelve.  The  I 
silence  of  certain  writers  cannot  be  held  to  invalidate  the 
explicit  testimony  of  others  equally  competent,  equally  hon- 
est, with  equal  opportunity  to  know  the  truth.  I 

4.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  Paschal  controversy  of  the 
second  century.  The  argument  is  this:  the  Paschal  feast 
was  a  commemnration  of  the  Last  Supper:  the  churches  of 
Asia  in  the  second  century,  appealing  to  the  example  of 

"McGiffert's  Eusebius,  iii,  1  note  t. 
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John,  observed  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month:  but 
the  Fourth  Gospel  places  the  Supper  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month :  evidently  therefore  the  Asiatic  Churches  did 
not  accept  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  John.** 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  complicated 
historical  and  critical  questions  involved  in  this  famous 
controversy,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

a)  The  point  at  issue  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  was  not  whether  the  Paschal  feast  should  he  ob- 
served on  the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month; 
but  whether  it  should  be  observed  on  a  fixed  day  of  the 
month  or  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  controversy  had 
no  relation  therefore  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  betweeti 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  date  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passion, 

b)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Paschal  feast  was  the 
commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper.  If  it  was  simply  the 
Jewish  passover  adapted  to  Christian  uses,  the  chronology 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  concerned.  If  it  was  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel. 
Which  is  the  more  probable  explanation  we  need  not  stop 
to  inquire.  In  either  case  the  difficulty  disappears,  and  the 
argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

c)  All  the  evidence  we  possess  goes  to  show  that  the 
Asiatic  Churches  accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  idle  to  assume  upon  critical  grounds 
that  they  could  not  have  believed  what  the  witness  of  his- 
tory assures  us  they  did  believe.  The  apparent  difiFerence 
between  the  Gospels  in  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  which 
has  greatly  exercised  the  scholars  of  a  later  age,  did  not 
trouble  the  Christians  of  the  second  century.  Much  con- 
fusion has  resulted  here  and  elsewhere  from  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  historical  and  critical  p<3ints  of  view. 

•*  See  McGiffcrt's  Eusebius,  v.  23  note  i ;  Drumniond,  p.  444;  Salmon, 
sec.  XV ;  Luthardt,  chap,  vi;  Zahn,  iii.  p.  273;  Schaff,  Church  History, 
ii,  p.  209;  Bleek,  Introd,  to  th€  NT,  vol.  i,  p.  304. 
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We  have  no  right  to  set  up  our  critical  canons,  as  the  stand- 
ard to  which  the  Asiatic  Churches  must  conform.  How- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  appear  to  modern  critics,  the  fact 
is  that  the  early  church  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both 
the  Synoptic  and  the  Johanninc  story  of  the  Passion.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  critical  acumen,  or  to  the  possession 
of  a  clue  to  the  apparent  contradiction  which  has  since  been 
lost. 

Such  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  early  date  and 
Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  case 
of  any  other  book  it  would  be  deemed  irresistible.  So 
weighty  is  it,  indeed,  that  even  of  those  who  reject  the 
authorship  of  John,  many  now  assign  it  to  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century.  While  Baur  placed  it  in  160-170, 
and  Keim  in  130,  Wendt  and  Moffatt  refer  it  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  cetunry,  Jiilicher  and  Bacon  to  100- 
lio,  and  Schmicdel  puts  it  shortly  before  140.  The  nearer 
we  approach  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  believe  that  a  spurious  gospel  should  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  throughout  the  Church.  If  it  were  not  his, 
the  fact  could  have  been  easily  ascertained,  for  there  were 
many  living  who  had  known  him. 

But  cogent  as  the  witness  of  history  appears,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  it  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Gospel  may  contain  evidence  so  clear  and  weighty  as 
to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  the  early  church.  We  turn 
therefore  to  the  witness  of  the  book. 
( To  he  concluded. ) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  op 
pRiN'CETOx  Theological  Semivary.  Published  in  Commemoration 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Seminary.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1912.    8vo;  pp.  [vi]   634.    Price  $3.00  net. 

The  occasion  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Studies  is  indicated  by  the  title.  When  others  were  bringing 
their  tribute  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  at  its  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  service  to  the  church, 
the  members  of  its  Faculty  naturally  wished  also  to  have  something 
to  offer.  They  have  brought  what  they  had.  There  are  fifteen  essays 
contained  in  the  volume,  one  by  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  In  their 
range  they  include  studies  in  most  of  the  broader  divisions  of  th€ 
Theological  Encyclopaedia, 

The  volume  titly  opens  with  a  general  survey  of  the  departments  of 
Theological  Science,  by  Dr.  Patton.  He  finds  a  scheme  for  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  Hegelian  trinity  of  Thesis,  Antithesis  and  Synthesis, 
and  brings  his  essay  to  its  climax  in  what  he  is  still  bold  enough  to 
represent  as  the  culminating  theological  discipline — Dogmatics.  "The 
only  consistent  despisers  of  Systematic  Theology  are  those  who  in 
their  hearts  believe,  however  slow  they  may  be  to  confess  it,  that  in 
the  light  of  history  as  it  is  now  read,  and  of  philosophy  as  it  is  now 
studied,  there  is  little  or  no  rational  content  for  Systematic  Theology." 
"Sooner  or  later  I  am  sure  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  opened  and  they 
will  see — would  to  God  they  might  see  it  now — that  the  great  battle  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  is  in  its  final  issue  a  struggle  between  a  Dog- 
matic Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  an  out-and-out  naturalistic 
philosophy  on  the  other." 

The  second  essay — it  is  by  the  writer  of  this  notice — is  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  with  some  exactness  the  precise  emotions  which  are  expressly 
assigned  to  our  Lord  in  the  Evangelical  narrative,  that  a  firm  basis 
may  be  laid  for  a  study  of  our  Lord's  emotional  hfc.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  great  Messianic  passage,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  by  Dr,  Davis. 
The  conclusion  which  is  reached  is  that  there  is  perceptible  here  (and 
elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  an  underlying  presentiment  of  the 
identity  of  Messiah  with  Jehovah  and  of  the  possession  by  the  Messiah 
of  Jehovah's  attributes,  combined  with  a  perception  of  His  distinctness 
from  Jehovah.  On  this  succeeds  a  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Dr. 
DeWitt,  which  maintains  that  Edwards  is  "above  all  else  and  by  emi- 
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ncnce.  'the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  ipiriL*" 
'Among  the  great  doctors  of  the  Christian  Church  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  uih*  more  distinctly  spiritual  in  character  and  aim  than  Ed- 
wards." And  this  in  turn  is  foUowed  by  a  comprehensive  discussioa 
by  Dr.  Greene,  of  "The  Supernatural",  by  which  the  way  is  opened  for 
the  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  for  the  supematu  rain  ess  of  the 
Christian  religion,  by  the  establishment  of  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  the  Supernatural,  of  His  manifestation  through  nature,  of  His 
personality,  and  of  the  possibility  and  even  probability  of  His  personal 
intervention  in  nature. 

The  next  essay  carries  us  into  the  region  of  Biblical  Theology.  It 
is  by  Dr  Vos,  and  taking  its  starting  point  from  the  prevalent  totcrest 
in  the  eschatological  elements  in  primitive  Christianity,  and  investigates 
the  extent  to  which  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  interde- 
pendence with  his  eschalology.  "At  this  point".  Dr.  Vos  remarks,  "bet- 
ter than  at  any  other  will  we  be  able  to  test  the  relative  warrant  for  the 
eschatological  method  of  approach,  and  to  understand  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  it  can  contribute  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  the  great  Apostle's  teaching."  The  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  is  that  "for  Paul  the  Spirit  was  regularly  associated  wltb 
the  world  to  come  and  from  the  Spirit  thus  conceived  in  all  His  super-  ■ 
natural  and  redemptive  potency  the  Christian  life  receives  thoughout  its  " 
specific  character."  This  indicates  "the  thoroughgoing  supemattiralness 
of  Paul's  interpretation  of  Christianity."  On  this,  follows  a  study  by 
Dr.  VVilsoa  of  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  in  direct  criticism,  or  rather 
testing,  of  Dr.  Driver's  representation  of  it  as  late  and  Western.  Dr. 
Wilson  finds  it  on  the  contrary  early  and  Eastern.  "We  are  abundant- 
ly justified  in  concluding  that  the  dialect  of  Daniel  .  .  .  must  ha^'e 
been  used  at  or  near  Babylon  at  a  time  not  long  after  the  founding  of 
the  Persian  empire."  Next  there  comes  a  discussion  of  the  place  of 
the  resurreciion^appcarances  of  Jesus  by  Professor  Armstrong.  The 
whole  literature  of  the  modem  discussion  is  passed  in  review  with 
the  result  that  the  interpretation  of  the  documentary  evidence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  premises  of  the  documents  is  found  not  only  tenable 
but  alone  tenable. 

Dr.  Erdman  coatributes  a  survey  of  modern  spiritual  movements, 
under  the  captions  of  Holiness,  Peace,  Power  for  Service.  Confidence 
in  Prayer.  Fellowship.  Knowledge,  Hope,  pointing  out  in  each  case  the 
good  and  the  bad.  and  tending  in  the  issue  not  merely  to  an  intellectual 
but  to  a  practical  end— "to  the  encouragement  of  individual  believers 
to  advance  in  spiritual  attainment,  to  experience  what  is  real  and  vital 
in  all  the  phases  of  life  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  to  strive  more 
consciously  to  attain  the  goal  towards  which,  in  all  centuries,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  have  been  pressing."  Of  similjr  practical  bearing 
is  Dr.  Loctschcr's  discussion  of  Homiletics  as  a  Theological  Discipline, 
Homiletics,  to  him,  must  be  a  science;  but  it  must  be  soraethinR  more 
than  a  science. — it  must  resolve  itself  into  an  art;  and  tliis  art  must 
be  directed  to  a  spiritual  end;  his  zeal  is  that  "the  instrucbon  in  the 
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Seminary  may  be  made  vital,  personal,  and  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word  practical."  One  of  the  services  he  thinks  Homiletics  can  render 
to  the  student,  is  to  help  him  to  relate  all  his  work  in  the  Seminary  to 
the  needs  of  the  pnlpit:  thus  it  will  become  practical  theology  by  emi- 
nencc* 

Dr.  Boyd  gives  a  sample  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  material 
common  to  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  by  reviewing  the  manner  in  which 
sin  and  grace  are  handled  in  the  Bibh'cal  narratives  rehearsed  in  the 
Koran.  He  brings  thus  a  contribution  to  the  correct  understanding 
of  Mohammed  and  his  mission.  Under  the  title  of  "the  finality  of  the 
Christian  xeligion".  Dr.  Hodge  reviews  the  recent  debate  among  cer- 
tain German  scholars  upon  the  "absoluteness"  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  review  reduces  the  question  at  issue 
to  a  strict  alternative.  "The  question  of  the  truth  and  consequently 
of  the  finality  of  Christianity,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this,^ 
whether  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  and  of  a  theistic 
view  of  the  world,  and  of  the  evidences  for  the  reality  of  this  Christ" 
— the  EHvinc  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  New  Testament  testimony — 
"it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Christianity  is  a  product  of  the 
myth-building  fantasy,  or  that  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
reality." 

"The  Interpretation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas"  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Macmillan's  essay,  the  particular  question  mooted  being:  "Is 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  an  apocalypse  or  an  allegory?"  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan's answer  is,  An  allegory;  and  he  argues  for  this  answer  on  both 
external  and  internal  grounds.  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the  author 
intended  it  to  be  taken  for  revelation,  nor  that  the  Roman  Church  did 
-so  mistake  it"  Under  the  title,  "Jesus  and  Paul",  Mr.  Machen  dis- 
cusses Paul's  relation  to  Jesus,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  Paul 
was  undoubtedly  the  disciple  of  Jesus  but  that  this  relationship  carrici 
with  it  as  postulate  that  Jesus  was  a  supernatural  person.  If  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man,  then  Paulinism  simply  defies  explanation.  Finally, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Transcendence  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel",  Mr. 
Allis  subjects  Isaiah  xUv.  24-28  to  a  searching  critical  study,  the  out- 
■ccme  of  which  is  to  present  the  passage  as  a  poem  fundamentally  chron* 
ological  and  climactic  in  its  structure,  the  argument  and  metrical  form 
of  which  are  in  perfect  agreement :  and  to  vindicate  this  poem  to 
Isaiah.  The  admission  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this  poem  carries 
with  it  the  admission  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  at  least  Is.  xl.-xlviii. : 
"It  is  clear  that  if  this  prophecy  is  by  Isaiah,  there  is  no  other  in 
the  whole  Book  of  Consolation  which  could  not  have  been  uttered 
by  his  lips." 

These  fifteen  essays  are  compacted  into  a  volume  of  634  pages.  The 
volume  is  clearly  printed  and  handsomely  bound. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

"Encyci^paeoia  of  Reucton  and  Ethic?.     Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
M.A.,  D.D,;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute;  Mem- 
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bcr  of  Ihc  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  Editor  of 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  tht  Gospels. 
With  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Sclbic,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  other 
scholars  Volume  IV:  Confikuation-Drama.  New  York:  Chartcs 
Scrtbncr's  Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Qark.  1912.  RojraJ  8vo, 
pp.  xvi,  907,  double  columns. 

With  this  fourlii  volume,  one  fourth  of  Dr.  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics,  as  originally  projected,  has  been  published. 
The  latter  part  of  D  in  the  alphabet  only,  however,  has  been  reached; 
and  one  would  fancy  this  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  way  on.  Mean- 
while, it  is  becoming  clearer  exactly  what  is  given  us  in  this  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  precise  scope  of  which  has  always  been  a  {Mizzle.  It  is 
an  encyclopaedia  of  Antltropology,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  religious  and  ethical  data.  The  mass  of  informarion  brought 
together  is  amar-ing  and  it  is  ordinarily  given  in  a  very  attractive  form. 
One  feature  of  its  method  is  the  immense  development  of  the  princi- 
ple of  grouping  articles  which  treat  of  the  same  genera]  usages  as  man- 
ifested in  different  races  or  emerging  in  different  periods.  A  vef7 
large  proportion  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  these  composite  discus- 
sions; so  large  that  the  remaining  ti.>pics  dealt  with  present  aJmost  the 
appearance  of  mere  filling.  More  than  half  of  the  present  volume  of 
907  pages,  for  example,  is  occupied  by  ten  great  articles:  almost  half 
indeed  (449  pages)  is  occupied  by  eight  of  them ;  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  third  is  occupied  by  six  of  them.  These  great  articles  are  in  the 
order  of  length :  Death  and  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  in  twenty- 
one  parts,  and  one  hundred  pages :  Demons  and  Spirits  in  twenty 
parts,  and  seventy-one  pages;  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  fifteen  parts 
and  fifty-seven  pages;  Divination  in  seventeen  parts  and  fifty-6ve 
pages;  Q>smogony  and  Cosmology  in  nineteen  parts  and  fifty-four 
pages;  Disease  and  Medicine  in  eleven  parts  and  forty-nine  pages; 
Drama  in  twelve  parts  and  thirty-nine  pages;  Councils  and  Synods  itri 
four  parts  and  twenty-four  pages ;  Creeds  and  Articles  in  seven  parts 
and  seventeen  pages. 

We  open  the  volume  at  the  beginning  and  find  that  the  first  article 
is  on  "Confirmation".  It  is  by  Professor  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor  of 
Dublin,  and  gives  a  very  good  succinct  account  of  the  rite  in  the  sev- 
eral churches  which  have  the  practice.  But  the  opening  section  which 
seeks  to  find  a  basis  for  the  practice  in  New  Testament  usage  is  a 
mere  piece  of  special  pleading  which  can  convince  no  one  who  requires 
to  be  convinced;  its  method  is  to  confuse  the  extraordinary  and  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
volume  and  shortly  reach  articles  on  "Criticism".  There  arc  two  of 
these,  one  on  Old  Testament  Criticism,  by  Mr.  James  Strachan  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  other  on  New  Testament  Criticism  by  Professor 
Willoughby  C.  Allen  of  Manchester,  both  short,  the  former  occupying 
only  four  pages  and  a  half  and  the  latter  five  pages  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Strachan*s  article  is  interestingly  written  but  gives  little  more  tham 
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a  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  developtnent  of  the  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  literature  and  as  history  which  is  at  present  preva- 
lent (the  so-called  Graf-Wcllhauscn  view)  without  any  apparent  mis- 
givings as  to  its  naturalistic  presuppositions  and  destructive  outcome. 
Mr.  Allen's  article  is  much  more  informing.  It  at  least  recognizes 
the  existence  of  two  varieties  of  criticism,  discriminated  according  to 
their  presuppositions,  whether  naturalistic  or  supematuralistic.  It  is 
this  "battle  of  the  standpoints",  indeed,  which  holds  Mr.  Allen's  at- 
tention as  historian  of  New  Testament  criticism.  "So  long  as  New 
Testament  critics  start  from  different  assumptions,  and  employ  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions." Mr.  Allen's  standpoint  is  the  supematuralistic  one,  and  it  is 
for  that  that  he  pleads,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  wfiolc-heartedly  as 
we  could  wish.  The  principle  of  criticism  which  he  commends  to  us  is, 
that  "the  sustained  witness  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  a  Per- 
sonality now  acting  upon  human  life"  justifies  us  in  allowing  the  reality 
of  at  least  the  unusual  in  the  recorded  life  of  that  Personality  on  earth." 
"If  the  Personality  of  Jesus  acts  upon  consciousness  through  the  whole 
period  of  history  since  His  death  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  personality 
known  to  us  has  ever  acted,  then  it  will  be  clearly  unscientific  to  apply 
to  the  record  of  His  life  the  same  axiomatic  rules,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
probable,  that  we  are  tempted  to  apply  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  person- 
ality of  ordinary  individuals."  There  is  obvious  inadequacy  here;  but  Mr. 
Allen  from  this  basis  is  able  fmely  to  reason :  "Christ  as  presented  in 
the  Gospels,  Christ  as  experienced  in  history,  Oirist  as  experienced  in 
modem  life,— is  this  all  of  a  piece,  one  long  consecutive  witness  to  a 
supernatural  Christ?  If  so,  whatever  other  method  may  be  wrong, 
nothing  can  be  more  fundamentally  unsound  than  the  attempt  to  go  to 
the  Gospels  and  from  the  first  to  eliminate  that  element  to  which  Gos- 
pels, history,  modem  consciousness,  all  alike  bear  testimony."  In  such 
reasoning  Mr.  Allen  rises  above  his  critical  method,  and  announces  a 
conclusion  which  transcends  his  critical  results.  After  all  said,  what 
is  needed,  however,  is  not  merely  the  substitution  of  sound  presupposi- 
tions for  unsound  ones.  What  is  needed  is  a  sound  critical  and  histori- 
cal method,  which,  in  its  really  scientific  results,  will  bring  support  to, 
and  not  wholly  hang  on.  our  sound  presuppositions.  The  trouble  with  our 
modern  desirucive  criticism  is  not  merely  that  its  presuppositions  are 
false,  but  that  it  permits  these  false  presuppositions  to  dominate 
its  whole  process,  which  thus  ceases  to  be  "criticism"  alto- 
gether, and  becomes  mere  special  pleading.  And  the  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  not  merely  to  substitute  true  for  false  presupposi- 
tions, but  also  to  emancipate  the  process  of  criticism  from  the  domina- 
tion of  presuppositions.  What  is  needed  is  a  critical  method  which  is 
sound  and  sane  and  which  docs  not  simply  follow  docilely  the  path  of 
prejudice,  but  brings  its  own  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
truth,  and  can  be  trusted  to  correct  false  presuppositions  and  to  suggest 
true  ones.  If  such  a  critical  method  be  proclaimed  unattainable,  that  is 
the    confession    that    "criticism"    as    an    instrument    of    research    is 
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lutilc,  and  that  tt  has  no  aid  to  offer  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  That 
the  prevalent  "Biblical  criticism'*  is  not  this  fruitful  organ  of  investi- 
gation but  perverts  criticism  to  the  mere  exploitation  of  foregone  con- 
clusions is  Hagrant.  The  conclusions  are  no  less  forc^^onc  though  tiicv 
may  be  truer,  when  we  substitute  with  Mr.  Allen  mystical  for  natunl- 
istic  prejudice.  Criticism  will  come  to  its  rights  only  when  it  is 
treated,  like  mathematics,  as  an  instrument  of  research  pure  and  simple. 
»nd  ceases  to  be  employed  merely  to  give  a  specious  aps>earance  cf 
reality  to  a  set  of   foregone  conclusions. 

A  dogmaiician  will  naturally  early  look  in  a  volume  like  this  for  its 
dogmatic  articles.     He  will  not  hnd  many.     Mr.  James  Strachan.  who 
writes  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  writes  also  on  Crcatioo 
and   Conversion. — fadlely   rather  than  thoughtfully.     He    is   not  even 
careful    to   be   entirely    self-consistent.     "Our    interpretation    of    the 
opening  sentences"  of  the  prologue  to  Genesis,  he  writes  in  the  article 
on   Creation,   "is   affected  by  our   solution  of   a  difficult    and    delicate 
problem  of  syntax.    Most  scholars  now  read  the  passage  thus :  *When 
God  began  to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth— the  carlli  being  with- 
out fonm  and  void,  and  darkness  being  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — Ciod  said,  let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'     If  this  exegesis  is  correct,   the 
writer  teaches  a  dualism.'*     But  before  the  column  is  out,   the  deter- 
mination of  the  syntax  of  the  passage  has  ceased  to  he  "a  difficult  and 
delicate  problem";  any  other  construction  than  that  formerly  modestly 
suggested  as  that  of   "most  scholars"    (whence   it    follows   that    some 
"scholars"  construe  differently)  has  become  just  "ungraramatical" ;  anJ 
the  hypothetical  dualism  shortly  becomes  indisputable*  Gen.  i.  1-3  "as  we 
have  seen,  teaches  a  dualism."     The  same  fumbling  touch  is   found  in 
the  article  on  Conversion.     Conversion  is  defined  as  the  human  side-  of 
the  same  experience  which  on  the  divine  side  is  Regeneration.      Yet 
we  are  told  that  though  the  two  are  thus  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
experience,  they  may  be  separated ;  and  conversion,  but  not  regenera- 
tion,  may   be    repeated   again   and   again.      It    is    regeneration    that    is 
wrought  by  grace:   it  is  "the  power  or  principle  of  the  new  life  im- 
planted by  God's  Spirit"    Conversion,  on  the  other  liand,  is  a  duty,  a 
man's   voluntary  act,  under   "the     fascination     of     a     Person."      Yet 
when  the  question  of  the  irresistibility  of  grace  comes  to  be  spoken 
of  it  is  related  not  to  regeneration  "the  gift  of  God's  grace",  but  to 
conversion  the  free  act  of  the  human  will,  and  that  in  such  minimizing 
language  as  this:     "If  the  convert  calls  the  grace  or   fascination   of 
Christ   'irresistible',  he   speaks   with   the  enthusiasm   of   a  lover;   but 
it   is   bad   logic  to  change  the   warm  logic   of   the   heart  into  a   cold 
dogma  of   the  intellect."     Is   then    "the    fascination   of  Christ"   under 
which  the  will  acts  in  conversion  the  same  thing  as  the  "grace  of  God'^ 
by  Whkh  new  life  is  implanted  in  regeneration?     And  is  regeneration 
only  another  name,  after  all,  for  conversion,  conceived  as  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  man,  who  has  full  power  over  his  choices?     The   whole 
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part  of  God  has  fallen  away  and  what  is  taught  is  just  a  bald  Pela- 
gian doctrine  of  the  will.  "Man",  we  read  "may  after  alt  use  the 
divine  gift  of  freedom  to  oppose — it  may  be  to  thwart — the  will  of 
God."  What  then  becomes  of  the  "gift  of  God's  grace'',  "by  which  the 
power  or  principle  of  the  new  life  is  implanted  by  His  Spirit"?  After 
this,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Strahan  caught  in  the  banalitiea 
of  the  new  psychological  naturalism  of  conversion,  and  following  in 
the  track  of  Starbuck  and  Stanley  Hall  in  connecting  conversion  with 
adolescence.  Even  Mr.  George  Stevens  {The  Psychology  of  tkw 
Christian  Soul,  pp.  169  sq.)  might  have  taught  him  something  here. 

Of  a  very  different  quality  is  Professor  Friedrich  Loofs'  article  on 
Christ's  Descent  to  Hades.  We  do  not  always  tind  it  possible  to  agree 
with  Professor  Loofs*  opinions ;  and  that,  not  only  those  merely  in- 
cidentally expressed  (as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  "the  possibility 
of  an  offer  of  salvation  after  death"),  but  also  some  of  those  which  he 
is  in  act  of  arguing.  But  he  always  has  solid  reasons  to  urge  for  his 
opinions;  and  he  commands  our  admiration  by  the  thoroughness  of 
his  historical  knowledge  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he  takes  his 
task.  We  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  Professor  William  Adams 
Brown's  article  on  the  Covenant  Theology.  At  the  close  of  it  he  in- 
timates that  the  history  of  the  Covenant  theology  has  not  yet  been  fully 
worked  out.  That  is  true,  and  the  circumstance  increased  the  difhculty 
of  his  task  on  the  one  hand — and  also  on  the  other  provided  him  with 
his  opportunity.  This  opportunity  he  has  not  risen  to,  but  has  con- 
tented himself  with  transferring  from  Heppe  some  account  of  the 
Covenant  theology  among  the  early  German  Reformed  (he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  Hcppe's  shortcomings  as  a  historian  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed)  and  with  exploring  for  himself  the  history  of  the 
Covenant  theology  on  English-speaking  ground — his  one  contribution 
to  the  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  the  real 
origin  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  Covenant  idea  in  theology  he 
seems  to  have  no  idea.  He  can  correct  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong  for  suppos- 
ing it  was  the  invention  of  Cocccius,  but  he  himself  can  still  speak  as 
if  it  were  originated  by  the  early  Reformed  theologians  and  as  if 
even  among  them  the  notion  of  a  covenant  of  works  were  of  compara- 
tively late  birth.  "The  earlier  [Reformed]  theologians  knew  of  but  one 
covenant  between  God  and  man,"  we  read,  "the  covenant  of  grace  .  .  . 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  idea  was  extended  to  include  all 
God's  dealings  with  man,  before  as  well  as  after  the  Fall."  More 
specifically:  "Olevianus  recognized  in  principle  but  a  single  covenant, 
namely,  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  was  reserved  for  his  successors  to 
extend  the  covenant  idea  to  the  relation  of  man  before  the  Fall  .  .  ." 
Readers  of  such  sentences  are  very  apt  to  be  misled  into  the  notion 
that  these  were  the  origincs.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  concep- 
tion both  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  and  of  the  covenant  of 
works  antedated  the  Reformation  by  many  centuries,  and  the  idea  of 
the  covenant  of  works  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  to  emerge  and  to  be 
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developed.    The  underlying  idea  of  die  covenant  of  works  is  as  old. 
indeed,  if  not  as  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Sir.  xvii.   12),  yet  as  the 
Latin   Bible   (Hos.  vi.  7).  and  the  conception   was   worked   out  in  its 
fulness  by  the  Mediaeval  PelaKiaiiizcrs.  who,  wishing  to  account  for  the 
falling  of  the  penalty  of  Adams'  sin  on  his  descendants    without  his 
corruption  being  transmitted  to  them,  exploited  the  notion  of  "compact" 
for  all  it  was  worth.     No  Reformed  divine  could  develop  the  idea  of 
the  Covenant  of  Works  into  greater  detail  or  more  acutely  apply  ic  to 
the  facts  than  was  done  by  Ambrosius  Catharinus   at  the  Council  of 
Trent.     All   that   was   left   for  the   Reformed   diWnes    to   do   was  to 
rescue  the  idea  from  its  Fclagianizing  associations.      The    idea  of  die 
Covenant  of  Redemption  seems  not  to  have  been  developed   so  early, 
but  it  is  latent  in  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  the  Decree  and  of  the 
Trinity,  and  wherever  the  equality  of  the  Persons  of  the   Trinity  was 
insisted  on  and  the  Decree  was  vividly  conceived,  it  tended   to  come 
to  more  or  less  clear  intimation.     Such  intimations  occur   as   early  as 
Augustine  himself.    The  formation  of  the  doctrine  does   not  seem  to 
be  due,  as  Professor  Brown  supposes,  to  an  attempt  to    reconcile  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  assurance  of  salvation,  though    it    was   richly 
employed  to  ground  assurance.     It  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  and 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  parallel  in  the  sphere  of   Grace  to  the 
Covenant  of  Works  in  the  sphere  of  sin,  which  itself  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  an  attempt  to  justify  God  in  condemning  men   for  a  wholly 
alien  sin.    It  ought  to  be  said  in  passing  that  Professor  Brown's  para- 
graph on  Jonathan  Edwards'  little  use  of  the  Covenant    idea  is  vefy 
misleading.     The  conception   of   the  Covenants  does  not*    to  be    sure, 
supply  the  formative  idea  in   Edwards'  History  of  Redetnption,     But 
too  much  should  not  be  inferred  from  that.    Edwards  admired  Turre- 
tine   and   van   Mastricht   immensely,   accounting,   as   he   tells   ns,   the 
latter  the  best  book  in  the  world  except  the  Bible.    And  he  not  only 
devotes  a  whole  section  in  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin  to  arguing  the 
federal    headship   of   Adam,    but    argues    throughout   another    treatise 
that  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  of  Redempton  is  an  implicate   of  the 
Trinity.    The  doctrine  of  the  two  covenants  were  therefore  present  to 
his  mind  and  formed  elements  in  his  thought  which  he  valued.      An 
occasional  odd-sounding  phrase  meets  us  in  Profrssor  Brown's  article 
which   should   be   corrected   in    future   editions   of   the    Encyclopaedia, 
What  can  be  meant  by  speaking  of  the  keeping  of  the  moral  law  by 
Adam  (in  the  state  of  integrity)   a.s  requisite  "for  the  attainment   of 
salvation"?    And  what  can  be  meant  by  speaking  of  Christ's  obedience 
and  satisfaction  as  "imputed  by  faith"  to  His  followers?     \s  perhaps 
the  phrase  "punishment  due  by  guilty  man"  a  misprint  ("by"  for  "to"*)? 
In  speaking  of  this  article  wc  have  already  passed  from  articles  of 
generally  dogmatic  content  to  those  which  deal  with  phases  of  Christian 
thought.     There  are  more  of   these,  and  they  are  more  satisfactory. 
There  is  an  interestingly  written  article  on  the  Covenanters  by  Profes- 
sor John  Herkless.  We  note  that  it  was  written  before  Dr.  Hay  Flcm- 
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ing  had  exploded  the  legend  of  the  general  signing  of  "tlic  National 
GivenaM"  on  the  28th  Feb.  1638  in  the  Greyfrlars  churchyard"  There 
is  an  admirable  article  on  Deism  by  I>r.  G.  C.  Joyce, — though  it  considers 
that  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihiio — "this  creation  of  an  alien 
matter  out  of  nothing"  is  the  way  it  describes  it,  Icctving  one  wondering 
why  the  adjective  "alien"  is  inserted  and  precisely  what  it  means, — 
"presents  insuperable  difficuhies",  and  apparently  looks  upon  it  as  only 
a  veiled  dualism,  in  which  God,  as  a  Demiurge  "creates"  what  He 
makes  out  of  "alien  matter".  There  are  articles  on  Docetism,  Dona- 
tists.  Culdees,  none  of  them  perhaps  adequate,  and  the  last  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term.  There  are  good  articles 
on  some  of  the  sects, — an  exceptionally  good  one  by  Professor  Wil- 
liston  Walker  on  CongregationaUsm,  a  somewhat  one-sided  one  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Willctt  on  Disciples  of  Oirist;  excellent  accounts  of 
the  Deutsch  KathoUcismus  movement  by  Professor  ^.  Mirht,  and  of 
that  curious  and  not  altogether  wholesome  sect,  the  Doukhobors, 
written  by  a  Greek  journalist,  A.  A.  Stamouli;  even  an  account  of  that 
portentious  development,  the  Sicilian  DecoIIati,  written,  as  befits  the 
anthropological  tone  which  characterizes  the  volume,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Hartland.  It  is  the  same  anthropological  interest  that  dominates  the 
article  on  Cross,  by  Count  Goblet  D'Alviella.  The  value  of  the  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Coptic  Church  is  perhaps  increased  (for  a  theo- 
logian) by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  by  an  archaeologist  rather 
than  a  theologian.  From  the  theological  point  of  view  it  leaves,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  desired.  It  is  absurd  to  represent  it  as  "probable 
that  the  earliest  Gospels  in  circulation  in  Egypt  were  not  the  canonical 
ones":  and  opinions  will  inevitably  differ  as  to  whether  It  is  unwise 
to  attempt  to  Protestantize  the  Copts,  in  proportion  as  the  distinctive 
truths  for  which  Protestantism  stands  arc  valued. 

The  ethical  side  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  very  richly  worked  out, 
and  the  articles  represent  various  schools  of  thought.  There  is  a  very 
informing  article  on  Consciousness  by  Prof.  James  Iverach,  in  which 
the  theologian  will  be  glad  to  read  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Sanda/s 
idea  of  the  sub-conscious  self.  We  cannot  speak  as  well  of  Profes- 
sor Starbuck's  article  on  I>oubte-Mindedness,  in  which  things  that 
differ  arc  confused.  The  Biological  articles  include  a  discussion  of 
in-and-inbreeding  under  the  head  of  Consanguinity,  where  we  had 
expected  to  find,  after  the  manner  of  this  Encyclopaedio,  a  scries  of 
elaborate  anthropological  articles. — which  doubtless  will  come,  however, 
in  due  time,  under  the  head  of  Marriage;  two  articles  on  Development; 
and  an  article  in  his  well-known  manner  by  Mr.  Benjamin-  Kidd  on 
Darwinism.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  is  on  the  same  high  level  as 
its  predecessors,  and  gives  the  reader  an  immense  mass  of  informa- 
tion, not  easily  to  be  got  elsewhere.  A  book  so  comprehen-sive,  and 
"changing  the  subject  so  frequently"  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
systematic  reviewing.  We  have  thought  we  might  serve  the  needs  of 
our  readers  best  by  touching  at  random  on  an  article  here  and  there 
as  wc  turned  over  its  pages. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  WAancLD. 
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PEKiomcAL  Articles  on  Religion.    1800-1899.    Compiled  and  edited  by 

Eknest  Gushing  Richardson.     With  the  cooperation  of  Chuia 

S.  Thayer.  William  E.  Hawks.  Paul  Martin  and  [oihenj.    Author 

Index.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     8vo.,  pp,  876.  [loilj. 

This  is  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  compiler's  Subject  Index  of 

Periodical  Articles  on  Religion,  which  was  noticed  in  the  April,  igm 

number  of  this  Review.     Many  will  share  the  opinion   of  Professor 

Harnack  that  the  publication  of  an  Author  Index   "would  be  a  s^cat 

labor,  but  would  double  the  value"  of  the  Subject  Index.     It  more  than 

doubles  it  for  the  biographer  and  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  sot 

infrequent  cases  of  a  vague  recollection  of  the  title  of  an  article  by  a 

certain  author.     As  the  material  included  in  the  Author   Index  is  tbc 

same  as  that  in  the   former  volume,  the  reader   is    referred  to  the 

review  above  mentioned  for  further  information. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dullis. 
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Am  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Christian  Apologetics.  By  Astravt 
R.  Gkay,  sometime  Chaplain  of  Sewanec,  with  a  Concluding  Chap- 
ter by  W.  Lloyd  Bevan,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics.  Se- 
wanee.  8vo. ;  pp.  vii.  237.  The  LTniversity  Press  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanec,  Tennessee.     1912. 

This  aitraciivc  volume  is  one  of  the  "Scwanee  Theological  Z-ibrary." 
Both  by  the  claim  of  its  author  and  in  reality  it  is  precisely  what  its 
title  indicates:  it  is  not  "a  technical  text-book"  on  Christian  Apcl<^- 
getics;  it  is  an  "introduction  to  the  study  of  it"  "Its  object  is  not  10 
solve  problems  for  the  student  so  much  as  to  direct  his  thoughts  so 
that  he  may  of  his  own  efforts  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Aloof 
with  this  has  gone  the  desire  to  present  the  subject  in  such  an  ele- 
mentary way  that  it  may  be  comprehensible  to  all." 

In  both  respects  this  laudable  aim  has  been  realized.  Even  idealism 
has  been  set  forth,  we  do  not  say  so  elementarily  but  so  clearly,  a5  to 
become  intelligible  and  interesting  to  even  the  tyro  in  philosophy;  and 
so  logical  an  approach  to  rational  faith  is  given  that  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  go  on  and  strive  to  understand  what  he  believes. 

The  discussion  falls  into  three  parts.  Part  One  is  on  *'Vital  Apolo- 
getics" and  gives  "the  argument  from  the  fact  of  Christian  Faith." 
Part  Two  treats  of  "Philosophical  Apologetics."  It  presents  the  antithe- 
sis between  Naturalism  and  Idealism;  it  proves  "The  Insufficiency  of 
Naturalism";  it  seeks  to  vindicate  "The  Sufficiency  of  Idealism";  it 
establishes  the  thcistic  interpretation  of  Idealism.  Thus  it  follows  the 
outline  and  in  general  the  argument  of  Professor  J.  Ward  in  his  two 
great  books  "Naturalism  and  Agnosticism"  and  "The  Realm  of  Ends," 
but  it  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  directness  all  its  own.  Part  Three, 
for  which  Professor  Bevan  is  responsible,  deals  with  "Historical 
Apologetics"  and  ably  discusses  "The  Scope  of  the  Subject"  and  "The 
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Historicity  of  the  Gospel  Narrative."  Each  separate  part  concludes 
with  a  valuable  "Bibliography";  and  these  arc  supplemented  by  an 
"Appendix  to  Bibliographies,"  in  which  "Baron  F.  von  HOgel  submits 
a  list  of  twenty-five  books  in  Religious  Philosophy,  Christian  Origins 
and  Church  Development,  recommended  for  Apologetic  work."  As  will 
be  supposed,  this  volume  has  many  excellencies;  but  the  chief  of 
them  is  its  masterly  exposure  of  the  claims  of  Naturalism.  Nothing, 
for  example,  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  more  pertinent  than  the 
followin); :  "It  is  a  logical  impossibility  to  be  naturalistic  and  have 
any  sympathetic  dealings  with  religion.  It  is  logically  impossible  to 
assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  empirical  demonstration  is  the  court  of 
last  resort,  and  on  the  other  that  one  is  interested  in  Christianity.  And 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  many  in  these  ckiys,  and  it  is  all 
because  they  fail  to  realize  that  entire  reliance  upon  the  demonstrations 
of  science  is  identical  with  the  assertion  that  behind  the  phenomena 
with  which  science  deals  there  is  no  meaning.  Whoever,  therefore, 
would  dilute  orthodoxy,  must  be  very  careful,  in  the  first  place,  if  he 
would  remain  Christian,  to  see  to  it  that  the  reasons  given  for  this 
dilution  be  not  the  reasons  of  the  Naturalist"  (p.  121). 

Yet  admirable  though  much  in  this  book  is,  we  can  not  give  it  un* 
qualified  approval.  Indeed,  to  its  general  standpoint  we  must  take 
exception. 

Thus  we  cannot  think  that  "faith  is  an  attitude  which  commences 
to  exist  outside  of  the  region  of  logical  thought"  (p.  14).  It  is  true, 
as  our  author  says,  that  it  "ends  reasonably" ;  but  does  it  not  begin  so. 
too?  It  accepts  what  unaided  reason  can  neither  discover  nor  prove, 
but  is  not  such  acceptance  in  its  case  in  the  highest  degree  reason- 
able? in  the  strictest  sense  logical?  The  child,  as  we  are  told,  believes 
blindly  what  his  father  tells  him^  hut  in  view  of  what  he  ha.-?  found 
his  father  to  be,  would  he  not  be  blind  if  he  did  not  believe  him? 
That  is,  faith  docs  not  arise  without  evidence.  If  it  be  faith  as  dis- 
tinguished from  credulity,  it  is  logical  from  the  start.  It  may  often  be 
a  leap  into  the  dark;  but  even  then,  and  specially  then,  it  is  a  leap 
for  making  which  we  have  the  best  rea5wns:  and  the  office  of  apolo- 
getics is  not  simply  to  show  that  the  leap  ends  well ;  it  is  rather  to 
bring  out  the  eternal  and  inevitable  reasons  why  the  leap  will  and  must 
end  well.  Again,  we  cannot  regard  idealism  as  the  ultimate  account 
of  experience.  As  Balfour  has  written,  *'In  all  experience  there  is  a 
refractory  element  which,  though  it  cannot  be  presented  in  isolation, 
nevertheless,  refuses  wholly  to  merge  its  being  in  a  network  of  rela- 
tions, necessary  as  these  may  be  to  give  it  'significance  for  us  as 
thinking  beings'.  If  so,  whence  does  this  irreducible  clement  arise? 
The  mind,  we  arc  told,  is  the  source  of  relations.  What  is  the  source 
of  that  which  is  related?  ("The  Foundation  of  Belief,"  p.  144).  We 
need  not  fall  back  on  Kant's  contradictory  hypothesis  of  "a  thing  in 
itself,"  but  must  we  not  admit  his  dictum  that  "without  matter  cate- 
gories arc  empty?"  (Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Miiller's  translation,  p. 
4S).    That  is,  there  is  reality  which  even  idealistic  monism  must  leave 
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unexplained.  Matter  presupposes  mind;  in  a  true  sense,  naturali^ 
rests  on  idealism:  hut  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  matter  is 
mind  or  that  naturalism  can  be  resolved  into  idealism.  For  an  adeqoatc 
hypothesis  of  the  universe  we  must  turn  to  a  realism  which,  while 
allowing  the  primacy  of  mind,  grants  also  the  distinct  existence  of 
matter.  Once  more,  "Christian  Pragmatism/'  w^hich  our  author  accepts. 
impresses  us  as  no  better  than  "Pragmatism  proper,"  which  he  rejects. 
This  tatter,  technical  Pragmatism,  "commences  with  nothing  and  con- 
ceives the  pursuit  of  truth  as  a  ceaseless  searching  for  practical  results." 
"In  a  word,  nothing  is  absolute,  and  everjthing  is  relative,  and  worth 
only  its  practical  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  Christian  Pragmatism 
would  begin  with  God  and  absolute  truth  as  intinitc  valuer,  and  then, 
having  wiped  the  slate  clean,  as  it  were,  proceed  through  a  diagnosb 
of  life  and  of  experience  to  work  its  way  back  to  these  ultimates" 
(p-  57)-  't  would  hold  that  to  be  true  which  meets  a  need,  but  it 
would  also  hold  that  "the  greatest  of  human  needs  is  to  be  something 
more  than  a  pragmatist."  That  is,  "Christian  Pragmatism  would 
commence  with  positing,  as  a  fundamental,  that  the  existence  of  God 
is  an  absolute  fact,"  and  then  it  would  prove  this  position  "by  univcrsil 
experience,  and  by  the  law  of  utility,  and  by  the  measure  of  maa*s 
necessity."  This,  however,  is  out  and  out  pragmatism.  Theism  may 
be  accepted  as  true  and  fundamental,  but  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  accepted  is  just  that  in  human  experience  it  has  been  found  to 
work.  What  is  this  but  to  side  with  Protagoras,  to  deny  eternal  reality, 
to  make  "man  the  measure  of  all  things"?  and  what  is  this  but  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  take  for  your  standard  what  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  tested?  Theism  works  because  it  is  fact:  we  do  not 
assume  it  just  because  it  works. 
Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greeme,  Jh 

The  Rkligion  of  Christ.  An  Interpretation.  By  Frederick  D.  Kcrsb- 
ner,  M.A..  President  of  Milligan  College.  8  vo.,  pp.  159.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H. 
Revell   Company.     191 1. 

'The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  fundamental  Christianity. 
It  embodies  at  least  an  honest  effort  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  stripped  of  all  save  its  essential  elements.  Tlie 
writer  has  an  abounding  faith  in  the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  right 
thinking  and  fair-minded  men  and  women  upon  fundamental  religious 
questions.  He  does  not  hope  to  have  approximated  an  ideal  statement 
of  the  facts,  but  it  is  his  wish  and  prayer  that  something  of  value 
may  result  from  the  statement."  And  there  has.  He  has  given  us  a 
little  volume  which  is  a  model  of  clearness,  conciseness,  and  of  strong 
and  often  elegant  style.  He  has  done  more.  He  has  distinguished 
admirably  between  "the  form  and  the  content  of  Christianity."  He  has 
made  not  a  few  helpful  suggestions  in  the  field  of  Christian  ethics. 
Unlike  nu-iiy,  he  has  done  justice  to  the  eschato logical  side  of  our 
religion;  and  his  chapter  on  the  "Nature  and  Criteria  of  Miracles"  is 
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one  of  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating  of  which  we  know,  It  is, 
therefore,  with  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  add  that, 
so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  concerned,  it  is  a  failure.  It  aims 
to  set  before  us  "fundamental  Christianity";  and  what  it  does  give  us 
is  Christianity  with  the  fandamental  left,  out  and  with  what  remains 
caricatured. 

That  the  fundamental  of  Christianity  is  left  out  appears  in  the 
fact  that  its  relation  to  sin  is  not  so  much  as  once  hinted  at.  Christ 
is  constantly  presented  as  our  "Lord  and  King,"  but  never  as  our 
Saviour.  So  far  as  this  book  goes,  we  could  not  even  suspect  that  he 
died  on  the  cross,  and  still  less  that  it  wa5  for  "the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  Indeed,  alt  this  is  both  ignored  and  suppressed.  Even  Peter's 
words  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  rcmisiion  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  ii  rjS),  arc  cited  both  to 
illustrate  and  to  prove  that  "the  man  who  turns  to  the  Christ  ideal  of 
life,  who  believes  in  Jesus  as  Lord  and  King,  and  who  desires  to  enter 
upon  his  service"  has  fulfilled  every  condition  of  Christian  discipleship. 
In  view  of  such  passages  as  "This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners" 
(I  Tim.  i:  15),  could  we  have  a  more  striking  example  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out?  In  a  word,  our  author  repudiates  utterly  the  Gospel 
Zi  the  good  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God  to  lost  sinners.  He  keeps  only 
its  ethical  ideal.  And  even  this  he  does  not  really  keep;  for  he  carica- 
tures it.  He  does  this  by  representing  it  not  as  a  law  to  be  obeyed, 
but  as  in  many  respects  an  impracticable  ideal.  Hear  what  he  says  of 
marriage.  "Christ's  famous  pronouncement  upon  the  inviolability  of 
the  marriage  relation  must  be  understood,  like  the  other  passages  in 
the  sermon,  as  an  ideal  to  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible,  but  perhaps 
as  difficult  of  immediate  realization  as  the  famous  doctrine  of  non* 
resistance.  Ideally  speaking,  marriage  admits  of  no  dissolution ;  prac- 
tically speaking,  such  a  doctrine  might  work  in  the  body  politic  more 
harm  than  good.  What  God  hath  joined  together  man  cannot  put 
asunder,  but  not  every  petty  squire  or  village  parson  wields  the  sceptre 
of  the  Almighty."  (p.  54).  That  is,  "Be  ye,  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt  v;  48)  is  not  an 
ideal  which,  however  unattainable,  must  ever  be  Mriven  after;  but  it 
is  an  ideal  which  we  are  encouraged  to  reduce  and  modify  according 
to  our  conception  of  the  demands  of  existing  conditions.  This  is 
what  our  author's  position  even  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  amounts 
to.  He  destroys  it  even  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  repudiated  it. 
He  would  have  us  bow  before  Christ  as  "Lord  and  King,"  but  only  in 
so  far  as  we  find  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

Princeton.  William  Brentox  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Moral  and  Reucious  Chau-enge  of  Our  Times.  The  Guiding 
Principle  in  Human  Development:  Reverence  For  Personality. — 
By  Henry  Churchill  King,  President  of  Obcrlin  College.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 1.     Pp.  393.     Price,  $1.50  net. 
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The  reader  of  this  book  who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  previous 
writings  of  President  King  is  justified  in  feeling  assured  in  advance 
that  it  will  exhibit  clear  thinking,  an  accurate  use  of  terms  and  a 
prevailing  note  of  a  true  spirituality.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that 
the  work  had  its  nucleus  in  a  paper  on  The  Future  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation read  before  the  ReliRious  Educational  Association,  and  that 
the  substance  of  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  of  Berkeley.  California,  in  iQio.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  study  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  the  preseiit-day 
social  unrest  viewed  as  a  world-wide  phenomenon.  Throughout  it 
emphasizes  the  reverence  for  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  race  or 
place,  which  is  inculcated  by  the  words  and  spirit  of  Jcsns.  It  attempts 
to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  should  gradually  serve  to  displace 
I  selfish  class  spirit  by  the  spirit  of  a  broad  and  true  human  brother- 
hood, and  cause  a  narrow  and  bigoted  type  of  patriotism  to  give  way 
to  a  solidarity  of  human  interests  that  is  superior  to  national  or  racial 
boundaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  indicates  a  wide  and  high 
gift  of  vision,  and  that  it  places  an  emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
hour. 

The  author  has  travelled  as  well  as  thought :  and  he  believes  that  in 
China,  India,  Japan— in  fact,  the  world  over—the  popular  thought,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  involving  grave  perils  as 
well  as  mighty  hopes,  from  the  view-point  of  Christian  faith;  and 
that  social  and  religious  problems  are  pressing  for  solution  that  have 
hitherto  been  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  vast  social  readjustments  are 
impending.  Rightly,  as  we  belJeve,  he  honors  the  staying  and  con- 
structive power  that  resides  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  as  one  who 
recognizes  the  innermost  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  prcvaihngly  optimistic. 
He  plainly  believes  that  however  dark  the  clouds  of  approaching  storms 
may  hang  over  the  horizon  of  Christian  thought  and  hope  they  arc  to 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  a  brighter  day.  Our  impression  is 
that  he  is  neither  a  conservative  nor  a  radical  in  the  view  of  specific 
plans  of  reform  that  are  current;  but  that  he  sanely  occupies  middle 
ground.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  would  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  phenomena  that  characterize  the  world-wide 
unrest  now  so  much  in  evidence. 

One  sentence  we  venture  to  quote  as  illustrative  of  the  wholesome 
sanity  of  the  author,  and  which  might  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  a 
generation  in  our  own  country  that  seems  to  be  beset  with  the  notion 
that  acts  of  legislatures  and  acts  of  Congress  are  an  universal  cure-all 
for  social  ills;  "But  its  full  triumph  [reverence  for  personality],  and  its 
triumph  at  the  points  most  vital  to  the  inner  happiness  of  the  race,  can 
never  come  simply  by  legislation,  but  only  when  this  spirit  actually 
commands  the  conscience  and  the  will  of  each  individual,  in  realms 
that  no  legislation  can  ever  reach."  True  enough !  What  party  plat- 
form, or  what  act  of  Congress  or  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  can 
enforce  the  supreme  principle  of  Christianity — "Thou  shall  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?" 
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There  are  points  where  we  are  inclined  to  set  interrogation-points 
against  the  author's  observations.  Particularly  it  seems  to  us  thai  he 
is  in  water  too  deep  for  him  when  he  tries  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Ojristianity  to  specific  questions  that  must  be  settled*  if  ever,  by  purely 
economic  laws,  and  to  such  political  issues  as  the  initiative,  referendum 
ajid  recall.  But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  reflection  on  the 
thought  of  Dr.  King.  We  mean  that  at  times  he  grapples  with  ques- 
tions that  are  too  hard  for  any  one  human  mind.  There  are  such 
questions,  and  they  will  be  settled  only  by  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
thought  of  the  million.  Beyond  a  certain  point  legislation,  and  even 
agitation,  must  temporarily  retard  rather  than  hasten  a  true  solution 
of  social  problems  in  the  sphere  of  economics.  And  then,  while 
poverty  and  excessive  toil  are  bad  for  him  who  suflFers  them,  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  personal  sin  is  worse,  and  that  better  than 
personal  prosperity  of  a  material  sort  is  personal  Tightness  toward  God. 

Cranford,  N,  J.  George  Fkaxcis  Grexne. 
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Communion  with  God.  The  Preparation  before  Christ  and  the  Realiza- 
tion in  Him.  By  Darwcll  Stone,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Pusey  House, 
Oxford  and  David  Capclt  Simpson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Theology 
and  Hebrew  at  St.  Edmund  Hall.  Oxford.  8vo;  pp.  viii»  211. 
Edinburgh:  T  and  T.  Dark,  38  George  Street.  1911.  Imported 
by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  not  a  "history  of  religion",  though  "the  history  of  com- 
munion with  God,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  extent,  is  the  history  of  re- 
ligion". In  these  pages,  however,  the  word  communion  is  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense;  and  the  purpose  intended  is  to  give  a  history 
of  the  search  for  God,  and  of  God's  self-revelation,  from  the  time 
when  man's  conception  of  something  beyond  himself  became  living, 
and  of  such  kind  that  he  was  in  conscious  relation  to  it,  until  it  found 
its  climax  in  the  Christian  religion  as  illustrated  in  the  actual  lives 
of  the  earliest  adherents  of  Christ  shown  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
its  perpetuation  in  the  system  outlined  in  the  concluding  summary". 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  we  are  shown,  with  great  conciseness 
and  yet  with  perfect  clearness,  in  Part  I,  "The  Preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity in  Ideas  outside  Revealed  Hebrew  Religion ;"  in  Part  11,  "The 
Preparation  for  Christianity  through  Ideas  in  the  Sphere  of  Revealed 
Hebrew  Religion";  in  Part  III.  "New  Testament  Illustrations  of  Com- 
munion with  God";  and  in  the  Conclusion  "the  consummation  and 
limitless  perfection"  toward  which  such  communion  tends. 

An  "Appendix"  gives  an  admirable  "List  of  Books  suggested  for 
further  study";  and  this  is  followed  by  an  *Tndex  of  Subjects",  and 
this,  by  an  "Index  of  Passages"  referred  to. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  read  a  book  so  distinctly  super- 
naturalistic,  so  loyal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  Word  of  the 
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living  God,  so  true  and  emphatic  in  its  adherence  to  the  ricarious 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  so  positive  in  its  affirmation  of  the  objective 
reference  of  the  atonement.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  feel 
that  this  little  volume  can  not  be  recommended  too  heartily.  Wc  wish, 
however,  that  the  authors  had  not  adhered  so  strictly  to  their  purpose 
to  "provide  a  clear  and  handy  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  tise 
of  those  who  are  not  experts"  and  so  had  not  been  constrained  to  omit 
"very  much  which  otherwise  would  demand  attention."  7*hus,  wt 
should  like  to  have  the  "negative  preparation"  for  Christianity  by 
heathenism  developed;  and  even  now  the  positive  preparation,  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  prayer,  afforded  by  Zoroastrianism, 

The  only  blemish,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  whole  discussion— 
and  that  is  never  protruded  offensively — is  its  sacramcntarianism.  We 
can  not  agree  with  the  authors  that  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  in 
St.  John,  Chap.  VI  "there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  since  the  writer  is  looking  back  on  some  seventy  years  of 
Christian  practice.  To  characterize  the  language  as  mere  metaphor 
and  symbol  without  any  corresponding  reality  is  to  do  violence  to  every 
accepted  canon  of  criticism  or  exposition"  (p.  180).  Yet  how  can 
these  discourses  be  taken  hterally?  Allowing  that  they  do  refer  to 
the  Eucharist,  how  can  it  be  to  literal  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lord  that  they  refer?  Must  it  not  be  that  these 
acts  are  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  appropriation  through  faith  of 
Christ  and  his  benefits?  It  is  affirmed  that  they  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. Yet  no  Christian  Church,  not  even  the  Romish,  maintains  that 
a  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  essential  to  salvation.  In  a 
word*  the  Sacramentarian  contradicts  himself,  not  to  speak  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Princeton  Wiluam  Brenton  Grcene.  Je. 

De  Theolocie  van  Kronieken    .    .    .     Door  Jelte  Swart.     Gebroed- 
EBS  HoiTSEMA.     IQII.     Groningen.     pp.  vi,  104.     Mk.  $2.25. 

This  is  a  dissertation  offered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Groningen.  The  writer  takes  exception  to  the 
well-known  view  of  Wellhauscn  and  his  school  according  to  which 
Chronicles  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  cultus,  and  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  the  persons  around  whom  the  theocracy  revolves,  for  whose 
sake  even  the  kings  exist,  being  no  more  than  patrons  and  guardians 
of  the  cultus.  Over  against  this  Swart  places  the  view  that  the 
Chronicler  means  to  give  a  history  of  the  theocracy  in  Israel  since 
David.  Not  the  priests,  but  the  king  stands  in  the  center.  The  main 
structure  of  history  is  that  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  confirmed  at 
Horeb,  is  renewed  with  David.  This  implies  that  the  essence  of  the 
covenant  is  grace,  not  legalism.  It  also  means  that  the  whole  outlook 
of  the  Chronicler  is  broadly  Messianic.  The  central  position  of  the 
king  even  obscures  somewhat  the  figure  of  the  high  priest.  His  relation 
to  the  temple  goes  beyond  the  priestly  elements  in  tlie  Messianic  picture 
of  the  prophets.    Hezekiah  calls  the  priests  and  Levites  "my  sons."  The 
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function  of  the  prophets  in  the  theocracy  is  well  brought  out.  Whilst 
Wellhausen  deems  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them  in  characterizing 
the  spirit  of  the  book.  Swart  shows  that  they  are  to  the  Chronicler 
exceedingly  important  as  the  organs  of  God's  personal  interposition  in 
the  course  of  the  theocracy,  those  through,  whom  God's  will  becomes  a 
living  reality.  This  explains  why  their  labors  relate  chiefly  to  the 
kingship.  Instructive  also  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  piety  of 
Chronicles.  Here  the  author  defends  the  book  not  merely  from  the 
charge  of  legalism,  but  also  from  the  recent  aspersion  by  Eerdmans, 
according  to  which  the  ethics  of  the  Chronicler  docs  not  concern  the 
dispositon,  but  only  the  outward  act.  One  of  the  theses  at  the  end 
of  the  book  has  reference  to  this:  "Chronicles*  doctrine  of  retribution  is 
not  utilitarian  but  religious  in  principle."  Also  Smend's  view,  that  piety 
and  impiety  are  superficially  treated  as  "cult-conceptions"  is  shown  to 
be  groundless.  "Chronicles  proves  that  cultus-piety  and  true  prophetic 
piety  go  together  in  Israel  and  are  found  there  not  in  two  separate 
streams  but  actually  flowing  through  one  channel."  In  general  there 
is  much  in  this  dissertation  worth  the  attention  of  Old  Testament 
scholars.  What  we  have  missed  is  a  clear  expression  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  historic  truthfulness  of  the  Chronicler's  picture  of  the 
theocracy  both  as  to  its  constitution  and  as  to  its  historical  develop- 
ment. Do  his  views  in  this  twofold  respect  represent  the  true  God- 
willed  intent  of  O.  T.  history  from  the  beginning,  or  are  they  his  own 
pecnhar  construction?  In  a  certain  sense  Chronicles  more  than  any 
O.  T.  book  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  O.  T.  history,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  O.  T.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  above 
question. 
Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Christ  or  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Holdsworth,  M.A., 
Tutor  in  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Handsworth 
College.  London:  Charles  H.  Kelly  1911.  lamo.  pp.  vi,  251.  The 
41st  Fernley  Lecture. 

Mr.  Holdsworth's  Femley  Lecture  makes  a  book  of  excellent 
qtiality.  If  we  cannot  quite  say  that  it  brings  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  subject  with  which  it  deals,  we  must  at  least 
find  it  a  thoughtful  and  readable  discussion  of  this  great  subject 
in  the  light,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  dominance,  of  modern  views. 
Its  subject  is  "The  Christ  of  the  Gospels."  But  this  subject  is  con- 
strued somewhat  broadly.  Mr.  Holdsworth  himself  outlines  the  task 
he  undertakes  as  follows  (p.  18).  "We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Church,  nor  with  the  deg^ree  of  success  it 
attained.  Our  investigation  is  with  the  Records  upon  which 
the  Church  has  been  built  up.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  which  is  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament?  How 
did  it  come  to  find  a  place  in  those  writings?  The  double  question 
calls  for  at  least  an  outline  statement  from  the  writings  as  a  whole, 
and  then  for  some  measure  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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fpeak  norc  as  a  rcpmm  of  tbc  vievs  of  ocheft  ■iliipn.d  by  kiaaclf 
witk  scai-cciji  idiriMM  bam  of  indrndaa! 
foar  diapccrs  entitled  rcapeeijrcfy  "The  Sjnopbc  J< 
o^  Cbfist.''  *The  Higher  Srnthesis— Jesos  Christ"  azid  *Tbe  Go^d 
Message**  he  prefcnts  hU  ooostroctirc  view  of  the  Cfaritt  of  tbc 
and  offers  it  as  the  solatiua  of  tbc  diBknhies  created  by 
cwdhioni  and  as  a  new  point  of  cfanriulizatsan  for  Ac  Charch*s  adora- 
tion of  its  Lord.  Along  with  nsach  that  is  strikingfr  said  and  winniagtT 
argued  here,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  HoMsworth  \s  least 
fooecssful  in  this  pan  of  hit  task.  The  conception  be  offers  ns  of  '*tbc 
God-Man**  u  vague,  and  in  danger  of  running  off  into  a  wbjecti*  itj 
which  affords  tittle  support  to  faith. 

Preci«ely  what  the  view  of  Christ's  person  which  Mr.  Holdsworth 
would  commend  to  us  is,  remains  a  little  difficult  to  deterrmne.  He  is 
constant  in  his  affirmation  of  the  true  deity  of  Cbrist.  And  he  docs  not 
always  shun  the  language  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology.  He  can 
speak  of  "incarnation"  (p.  222)  as  if  he  were  using  the  term  in  its  his- 
torical sense;  and  indeed  of  the  "incarnation**  meaning  "the  union  of  two 
natures,  human  and  divine"  (p.  41).  He  can  even  employ  the  precise 
Chalcedonian  affirmation  and   declare  that  it  is  the  teacMitg  of  the 
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Gospels  and  the  so1«  firm  foundation  for  faith.  "If  our  faith  is  to 
have  a  sufficient  objective  we  want  exactly  what  is  offered  us  in  the 
Gospels— a  true  humanity  and  a  complete  divinity — united  in  one 
Person"  (p.  2^7).  Yet  he  can  speak  of  this  same  doctrine  as  creating 
"a  fatal  dualism"  in  our  Lord's  Person  (p.  211).  and  as  "representing 
our  Lord  as  governed  by  two  distinct  personalities  which  if  they  do 
not  conflict,  at  any  rate  alternate"  (p.  138.)  He  declares  that  "no 
explanation  yet  offered  as  to  how  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  could 
attain  unity  of  consciousness  in  one  Person  can  be  considered  sufficient" 
(p.  210).  Nothing  but  a  "complete  fusion"  of  the  two  natures  would 
satisfy  him:  "It  is  possible  that  the  Christian  Church  will  never  be  able 
to  frame  a  detinition  that  will  perfectly  express  the  complete  fusion  of 
two  natures,  one  human  and  one  divine"  (p.  194).  Accordingly  he 
can  write  such  a  passage  as  the  following  (p.  132) :  "We  may  even 
accept  without  fear  of  loss  or  compromise  in  that  which  has  interpreted 
us  to  ourselves,  and  filled  us  with  living  hope,  that  to  our  Lord  Himself 
the  consciousness  of  a  true  humanity,  simple  and  undivided,  preceded 
the  recognition  within  Himself  of  Deity.  Nothing  but  confusion  and 
vagueness  of  thought  awaits  us  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the 
God  He  was  came  before  His  consciousness  from  the  earliest  days. 
The  puerilities  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  arc  a  sufficient  warning  to 
us  of  the  penalties  which  the  Church  will  pay  if  any  attempt  be  made 
to  confuse  or  divide  the  Personality  of  our  Lord  by  positing  in  Him 
a  clear  sense  of  inherent  Deity  from  the  first.  We  do  not  gain,  but 
lose,  when  we  thus  divide  the  Person  of  Jesus."  This  is  surely  a 
remarkable  passage  from  any  point  of  view :  among  the  others,  how- 
ever, not  least  from  a  logical  point  of  view.  The  assertion  is  distinct 
that  our  Lord  was  both  God  and  man :  the  implication  is  express  that 
in  later  life  He  was  fully  conscious  of  being  both  God  and  man:  we 
are  warned,  nevertheless,  not  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  possessed 
this  consciousness  of  being  both  man  and  God  in  early  life:  the  reason 
assigned  is  that  this  would  be  to  **divide  the  Person  of  Jesus."  Why, 
meanwhile,  it  should  "confuse  or  divide  the  compile  Personality  of  our 
Lord"  to  "posit  in  Him  a  clear  sense  of  inherent  Deity"  "at  the  first." 
any  more  than  at  the  last,  remains  dark.  Light  begins  to  dawn  only 
when  we  begin  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Holdsworth  does  not  intend  his 
Chalcedonian  language  in  a  Chalcedonian  sense.  When  he  speaks  of 
•'the  union  of  two  natures,  human  and  divine"  in  Christ,  he  does  not 
seem  to  mean  that  these  two  natures  are  two  distinct  natures;  he  seems 
to  mean  that  they  are  just  one  nature,  which  is  both  human  and  dvine. 
He  docs  not  seem  to  mean  that  Christ  has  a  human  nature  and  a  divine 
nature;  he  seems  to  mean  that  Christ  has  a  nature  which  is  both  human 
and  divine.  And  what  he  seems  to  mean  in  the  passage  before  us  is 
that  this  single  nature,  in  reality  as  divine  as  it  was  human — or  divine 
because  it  was  human — as  it  could  not  be  perceived  by  others,  so  could 
not  perceive  itself,  to  be  divine  until  it  had  reached  its  perfection  of 
development.  Perhaps  it  is  even  implied  that  it  is  not  divine  except 
in  its  perfect  development.  It  is  our  Lord's  perfect  humanity  that  is 
His  Deity. 
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Let  us  hope  we  are  misreading  Mr.  Holdsworth's  mcaring.  Tbere 
arc  passages  which  would  lend  some  color  to  such  a  hope.  He  speaks, 
as  wc  have  seen,  of  "two  natures"  in  Christ,  and  of  their  "union*"  to 
form  "one  Personality."  We  read  (p.  41):  "It  is  evident  from  sach 
passages  as  we  have  been  considering  that  to  St.  Paul  Che  Incarnation 
meant  the  union  of  two  natures,  human  and  divine"  (cf.  p.  19).  We 
read  again  (p.  47)  :  "No  candid  critic  of  such  writings  can  deny  that 
the  faith  of  the  first  disciples  gathers  around  one  who  was  to  tfacra 
both  perfectly  human  and  perfectly  divine."  And  yet  again  ("p.  48): 
"To  them  the  human  and  the  divine  had  made  one  Personality,  unique 
and  consummate."  There  are  other  passages  which  mighty  easily  fall 
in  with  these,  as  when  we  read  that  (italics  his),  "it  was  through  His 
humanity  that  His  tirst  disciples  learned  to  discern  in  Him  a  divinity 
before  which  they  bowed  in  worship"  (p.  131),  that  "the  Synoptic  writ- 
ers, in  delineating  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  lead  up  to  His  divinity" 
(p.  104),  and  even  that  "the  humanity  they  had  depicted  made  an 
intcrpretatipn  in  terms  of  divinity  inevitable"  (p.  105) — though  we  begin 
to  wonder  why  any  humanity  can  demand  interpretation  in  "terms  of 
divinity."  and  this  wonder  is  increased  when  we  read  in  simitar  lan- 
guage that  "when  we  find  in*  Him  a  perfect  humanity  we  are  close 
upon  the  Deity  which  transfigures,  indeed,  but  never  destroys  it" 
(p.  155).  which  appears  to  imply  that  a  perfect  humanity  approaches 
divinity.  And  our  hope  is  quite  dashed  when  we  read  plainly  that 
'perfect  manhood"  "stamps  Him  as  divine"  (p.  141),  and  that  **a  man- 
hood so  complete"  as  His  can  be  "accounted  for  on4y  in  terms  of  Deity" 
(p-  157)-  In  such  expressions  the  separating  lines  that  divide  humanity 
and  deity  seem  quite  washed  out  and  the  underlying  conception  seems 
to  be  that  to  be  complete  and  perfect  man  is  to  be  God.  And  therefore 
it  is,  doubtless,  that  instead  of  speaking  of  our  Lord's  Divine-human 
Person  Mr.  Holdsworth  prefers  to  reverse  the  terms  and  to  speak  of 
His  "human-Divine  Person"  (p.  215).  We  regretfully  conclude  there- 
fore that  there  is  Roating  before  his  mand  a  conception  which  enables 
him  to  speak  of  our  Lord  as  Divine  as  well  as  human,  because  He  is 
perfecly  and  completely  human.  We  gladly  confess,  however,  that  this 
conception  seems  to  remain  somewhat  vague  to  him  and  that  his  recog- 
nition of  the  true  deity  of  our  Lord  is  far  more  significant  of  his  atti- 
tude to  Him  than  the  explanation  which  he  seems  to  suggest  of  how  it 
is  that  He  can  he  God  as  well  as  man.  It  is  not  reassuring  neverthe- 
less to  sec  him  appeal  in  the  end  with  sympathy  to  the  modes  of  rep- 
resentation of  Wilhelm  Herrmann  and  Albrecht  Ritschl. 

The  lack  of  clearness  in  the  presentation  of  his  conception  of  th^ 
Person  of  Christ  attends  also  occasionally  Mr.  Holdsworth's  less  im- 
portant statements.  On  pp.  30-31  for  instance,  he  cites  Rom.  ix.  5  in 
this  somewhat  odd  and  misleading  paraphrase:  "As  concerning  the  flesh 
He  is  of  the  patriarchs,  hut  in  Himself  He  is  God  blessed  for  ever" — 
precisely  what  he  means  to  convey  by  which  it  somewhat  puzzles  us  to 
determine.  He  adds  immediately:  "There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  in  one  passage  (Col.  ii.  3)  the  true  reading  directly  gives  to  Christ 
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the  name  'God*,  but  even  if  we  do  not  press  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  in  this  passage,  etc."  From  the  contwt.  we  suppose  that  Rom.  ix.  5 
is  cited  as  "directly  giving  to  Christ  the  name  God," — as  it  well  might 
be.  The  succeeding  words  therefore  are  very  confusing  to  the  reader, 
and  not  less  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  name  'God'  is  directly 
given  to  Christ  in  Col.  ii.  2,  and  especially  not  in  the  reading  of  B,  where 
pivoTov  seems  to  stand  in  apposition  to  Tov/xi;<rn//;>to  v  rwOtov  and  not  to 
rov  &uni  aloT>c.  Again  after  reading  on  p.  154  that  "the  language  used" 
in  Mat.  xi.  25-30,  "indicates  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah,"  (why,  by 
the  way,  "the  Messiah"  here?)  with  a  supporting  foot-note  from  Dr.  W. 
C.  Allen's  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  it  is  rather  confusing  to  read  on 
p.  104  that  the  Synoptics  know  nothing  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ, 
and  this  is  introduced  only  by  John  in  his  account  of  Christ's  self- 
testimony.  Of  course  every  time  the  Synoptics  represent  Christ  as 
calling  Himself  "the  Son  of  Man"  they  record  an  implication  of  a 
claim  to  preexistence.  and  the  implication  of  preexistence  is  not  easily 
excluded  from  His  recorded  representations  of  His  earthly  life  as  a 
mission  to  which  He  has  come  forth  (Mk.  i.  38)  or  upon  which  He  has 
been  sent  (Uc.  iv.  43).  We  cannot  think,  either,  that  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  no  recognition  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  among  the  disciples 
until  after  His  resurrection  (p.  49;  we  are  stating  the  point  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Holdsworth  does)  is  quite  consistent  with  the  general 
representation  in  the  volume  with  regard  to  our  l-ord's  claims  and  His 
disciples'  apprehension  of  them.  It  was  not  merely  "in  the  light  of 
Easter  Day  and  the  Pentecost"  that  His  followers  "knew  that  'this 
Jesus'  was  'the  veo'  God'  "  (p.  48).  What  could  His  disciples  have 
understood  Him  to  mean  by  the  great  declaration  of  MaL  xi:  25-30, 
which  Mr.  Holdsworth  understands  to  involve  a  distinctly  divine  claim, 
and  also  asserts  not  to  stand  as  a  "rock  in  sky"  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
(p.  152)?  What  meaning  could  they  attach  to  such  a  declaration  as 
that  of  Mk.  xiii.  32?  What  was  floating  before  Peter's  mind  when  he 
made  his  "great  confession"  CMt.  xvi.  i6)  with  its  double  designation  of 
his  Master  as  not  only  "the  Christ,"  but  "the  Son  of  the  living  God," — 
even  though  we  may  agree  that  in  its  full  reach  "it  was  scarcely  under- 
stood even  by  the  man  who  made  it"  (p.  132)  ?  What  meaning  did  His 
followers  attach  to  His  response  to  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  High 
Priest  (Mt.  xxvi.  63-64)?  W<  do  not  ask  here  what  meaning  they 
could  attach  to  the  culminating  enunciation  of  essential  deity  by  our 
Lord  recorded  in  Mt.  xxviii.  19.  because  that  was  spoken  after  His 
resurrection  and  may  take  its  place  therefore  side  by  side  with  Thomas* 
high  ascriptions  in  Jno.  xx.  28 — and  for  another  reason  also,  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  advert. 

This  is  the  unhappy  readiness  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  occasionally 
exhibits  to  throw  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records  in  their 
reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings.  This  is  of  course  incidental  to  his 
critical  position  over  against  the  Evangelical  documents,  which,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  seems  to  us  artificial  and  secondary.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  argue  for  the  relative  priority  of  one  account  as  over  against 
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another  on  grounds  which  posit  the  modification  of  the  language  at 
tributed  to  Jesus  in  accordance  with  the  changing  beliefs  of  His  re- 
porters (p.  6i).  The  small  place  which  such  argumentation  takes  in 
hia  pages  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  m 
writers  of  less  conservative  instincts,  does  not  affect  the  principle  oa 
which  alone  it  can  rcsL  Thus  he  is  not  at  all  averse  to  supposing 
that  there  is  "a  considerable  element  of  subjectivity"  to  be  found  in 
our  Lord's  discourses  as  reported  by  John,  which,  though  given  "in  the 
vivid  form  of  direct  speech/'  yet  present  us  the  Master's  teaching  only 
as  "enlarged  and  interpreted  by  the  recording  apostle"  (p.  i^i).  This 
same  "subjectivity,"  he  carries  also  into  the  Synoptic  reports.  Tlius,  in 
particular,  (p.  122)  :  "It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  words  of  the 
great  commission  (Mat.  xxviii.  19)  do  not  read  like  that  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  Bnd  given  as  sayings  of  Jesus  :i  the  earlier  Gospels. 
The  baptismal  fonnula  is  more  like  an  expansion  made  when  baptism 
was  more  of  a  sacrament  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  when 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  seen  to  be  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
our  Lord's  teaching  of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father.  That  there  was 
an  underlying  'saying'  of  Jesus  thus  amplified  few  will  wish  to  deny, 
and  as  the  words  appear  in  the  earliest  MSS.  and  versions  without  any 
suggestion  of  hesitation,  they  cannot  be  considered  an  interpretation 
from  later  times.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  divinely 
directed  expansion  of  some  simpler  phrase.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  had  thrown  a  llood  of  light  upon  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
and  upon  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  in  this  light  the  injunction  of 
our  Lord  was  interpreted.  The  great  commission  is  not  less  authori- 
tative because  it  contains  an  interpretation  of  a  command  which  was 
probably  simpler  in  expression  though  equally  profound  in  meaning,* 
Such  criticism  is  essentially  frivolous.  Jesus  could  not  have  said| 
what  is  here  put  into  His  mouth;  for  what  is  here  put  into  His  moutlii 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  doctrinal  formulation  of  a' 
later  time.  But  He  doubtless  said  something  of  importance  (if  only 
we  had  it!)  ;  and  we  may  accept  even  the  injunctions  of  a  later  time  as 
"authoritative."  Meanwhile  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
transferring  what  Matthew  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  the  later  community, 
except  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  believe  that  Jestis 
could  have  established  "the  sacrament  of  baptism"  and  could  have 
announced  that  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  all  men  afterwards  (but 
not  Jesus)  could  see  "to  be  an  inevitable  deduction  from  our  Lord's 
teaching  of  His  own  relation  to  tlie  Father."  In  a  word,  the  critic's 
ungrounded  theory  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  first  years  of 
Christianity — a  theory  which  denies  to  our  Lord  the  capacity  to  draw 
"inevitable  deductions"  from  His  own  claims — becomes  a  Procrustean 
bed  on  which  he  measures  the  trustworthiness  of  all  documentary  evi- 
dence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  imposes  his  hypothetical 
construction  on  the  records  instead  of  drawing  his  constructions  from 
the  records.  From  which  we  may  perceive  that  whatever  we  may  say 
of  the  subjectivity  of  Matthew's  account  of  our  Lord's  saying,  we 
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cannot  tleny  the  intense  subjectivity  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  interpreta- 
tion of  Matthew's  account 

Mr.  Holdsworth's  general  critical  attitude  is  that  of  the  present  domi- 
nant school  of  Gospel-criticism,  set  forth,  however,  in  as  genial  and 
reverent  a  tone  as  it  admits  of.  We  suppose  very  few  will  go  with 
him  in  the  hearty  acceptance  he  accords  to  Dr.  Arthur  Wright's  highly 
artificial  hypothesis  of  successive  editions  of  Mark  as  the  true  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  There  arc  also,  of  course, 
other  individualisms  in  his  treatment  of  the  critical  problem.  But  these 
are  unimportant  What  he  gives  is  in  general  merely  a  very  clear 
exposition  of  current  views,  supported  after  the  usual  fashion.  Though 
he  knows  and  praises  Dr.  Lightfort's  "admirable  discussion  of  the  word 
logia,"  he  can  still  tell  us  that  when  Papias  says  that  "Matthew  com- 
posed his  logia  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  each  man  interpreted  these 
as  he  was  able,"  he  "evidently  means  that  St  Matthew  collected  and 
arranged  a  considerable  number  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  which  were 
floating  about  the  Christian  Church"  (p.  75).  He  can  still  tell  us  also 
"that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earlier  use  of  the  word  [  Xdycor] 
was  in  the  sense  of  what  we  know  as  an  'oracle',  that  is  a  short,  con- 
densed utterance"  (p.  77).  Is  a  "short,  condensed  utterance"  what 
we  know  as  an  "oracle"?  Or  is  an  "oracle",  with  us,  not  rather,  a 
sacred,  an  authoritative  utterance?  In  any  even;  the  latter  is  what 
koyiov  was  to  the  Greeks.  The  word  is  not  (in  usage  at  least)  a 
diminutive,  and  it  has  no  implication  of  brevity.  Its  implication  is 
that  of  divinity.  And  Papias'  statement  does  not  represent  Matthew  as 
"collecting  sayings  of  Christ"  but  as  "composing  his  Scriptures."  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  even  in  the  company  of  the  great  host  of  New  Testa- 
ment scholars  who  do  the  same,  should  not  confound  koyta  with  XvyoC 
The  simplicity  with  which  he  does  so  may  be  perceived  by  comparing 
the  footnote  on  p.  74  with  the  text.  In  passing  we  may  call  attention 
to  what  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  sentence  on  p.  58:  "But  the  appear- 
ance of  logia  preserved  upon  pieces  of  papyrus  shows  that  there  were 
documents  at  a  very  much  earlier  stage  of  church  history  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  more  ordered  collections  which  we  have  in  the  first  Gospel." 
We  pass  the  employment  of  the  term  "logia"  to  denote  the  "sayings" 
of  Christ  found  on  certain  fragments  of  papyrus :  it  was  the  term 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  and  though  unfortunately  adopt- 
ed and  misleading  in  its  use,  yet  finds  some  justification  in  the  authori- 
tative manner  in  which  these  'sayings*  arc  put  forward.  But  do  any 
of  these  scraps  of  papyrus  antedate  ("very  much  earlier")  A.  D.  70, 
before  which  Matthew  was  written,  or  that  earlier  date  at  which  the 
"Discourses"  used  by  Matthew  were  put  together?  Is  there  any  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  collection  of  "sayings"  which  they  draw  upon,  ante- 
dates the  "Discourse -source"  which  Matthew  draws  upon  and  which 
must  have  been  put  together  within  the  first  decade  or  so  after 
the  Crucifixion? 

We  must  not  give  the  impression  that  Mr.   Holdsworth's  hook  is 
compact  of  errors.    On  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  unusually  good  book 
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of  its  kind;  so  good — so  reverent  and  so  generally  "positive"  in   its 
point  of  view — that  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  in  what  respect  it 

fails  to  sustain  its  high  level.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  ev^ry  one 
who  will  enjoy  a  generally  sound  and  telling  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  deity  of  our  Lord,  derived  from  the  records.  And  there 
are  scattered  through  it  remarks  of  unwonted  insight  and  helpfulness. 
We  esteem  one  of  these  the  suggestion  (p.  +2)  of  the  source  from 
which  Luke  may  have  obtained  the  speeches  of  Peter  which  he  incorpor- 
ates in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts.  Why  not  from  Mark?  Miirk  was 
a  companion  of  Peter's,  and  also  of  Paul's,  where  Luke  must  have 
come  into  contact  with  him.  And  those  who  think  that  Mark's  Gospel 
underlies  Luke's  (we  are  not  of  that  number),  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
allow  that  Mark's  reports  may  also  underly  wha*  Luke  gives  us  of 
Peter's  speeches.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  Christology  of  Peter's 
speeches  (p.  42)  is  suggestive.  We  shall  give  ourselves  the  pleasure, 
however,  of  referring  to  only  a  couple  of  passages  which  show  the 
delicacy  and  precision  with  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  able  to  deal  with 
burning  questions  in  modem  church  life.  There  is.  for  instance,  the 
question  of  "social  betterment."  Could  anything  more  neatly  hit  off  the 
truth  than  this?  "The  reproach  has  been  flung  at  the  church  that  some- 
times 'the  modern  priest  is  more  concerned  for  the  unemployed  than  for 
the  unrepentant'.  That  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  contains  a  definite 
social  reference  and  prospect  few  will  wish  to  deny.  In  accepting  an<l 
using  the  language  of  Jewish  eschatolog>'  our  Lord  shows  that  He,  too, 
has  a  social  and  political  promise  for  the  world.  But  the  material  good 
ij  always  a  secondary  production  of  the  kingdom"  (p.  245,  italics  ours). 
The  world  is  to  be  bettered  through  its  conversion — otherwise  not:  the 
preaciiing  of  the  Gospel  is  therefore  the  prime  instrument  of  social 
betterment.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  "church  union."  "We  are 
justified,  then,  in  seeking  the  unity  which  all  desire,  not  along  the  lines 
of  organic  unity,  nor  in  any  system  of  church  orders,  however  revered 
they  may  have  become,  and  however  charged  they  may  be  with  historic 
association,  but  wherever  the  presence  of  its  one  Lord  is  realized.  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  there  He  is  in  the 
midst;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one.  unless  blinded  by  prejudice,  to 
deny  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Christ  that  makes  the  church*'  (p. 
249).  These,  too.  are  golden  words,  and  a  golden  day  will  dawn 
for  the  churches  when  their  leaders  cease  to  seek  unity  in  anything  else 
than  "in  Christ."  There  arc  few  names  in  which  more  crimes  against 
the  Church  of  Christ  have  been  committed,  and  are  being  still  commit- 
ted in  our  day — not  least  oni  mission  ground — than  the  name  of  "unity." 
A  show  of  organized  strength  in  the  face  of  the  world  is  everywhere 
being  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  only  real  strength,  which  comes  out 
of  loyalty  to  Oirist  and  His  Word.  Everywhere  men  arc  busy  build- 
ing a  big  house  over  a  divided  family  and  reck  nothing  of  that  divided 
heart  which  can  prosper  in  nothing. 

Princeton.  Benjamiw  B.  Warfield. 
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Des  Gkschichtliche  Jesus.  Etne  allgemcinverstandliche  Untersuchung 
der  Frage:  hat  Jesus  gclcbt,  und  was  wollte  ct?  Von  D.  Dr.  Carl 
Clemen  a.  o.  Professor  an  dcr  Universiiat  Bonn.  Verlag  von 
Alfred  Topclmann  (vormals  J.  Ricker)  Giessen.  1911.  pp.  120. 
In  this  little  volume  Prof.  Clemen  proves  himself  a  reliable  and 
skillful  guide  through  the  mazes  of  a  great  theological  controversy,  the 
literature  of  which  has  already  swelled  beyond  all  bounds  and  the  rancor 
of  which  perhaps  exceeds  even  its  voluminousness.  The  several  phases 
through  which  the  denial  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  has  passed  arc 
here  described  with  great  clearness.  Kalthoff,  Stcudel  and  Jensen,  W- 
B.  Smith,  Robertson  and  Drews,  Lublinski  and  Niemojcwslci  successive- 
ly pass  under  review,  not  to  speak  of  Bruno  Bauer  and  the  older  radi- 
cals of  the  Dutch  "modern"  school  of  criticism.  The  opinions  of  all 
these  are  stated  with  due  objectivity  and  criticized  in  a  dignified 
manner.  There  is  no  hysterics  in  the  discussion,  no  imputation  of 
insanity.  The  author  even  gives  Drews  credit  for  having  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  problem,  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  perhaps  not  all  critics  of  the  Chrislusmythe  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make.  But  precisely  because  of  this  utter  dispassionateness  of 
the  discussion  the  reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  an  all  the 
stronger  conviction  that  the  form  of  scepticism  which  it  combats  borders 
nigh  upon  the  psychopathic.  We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  confined 
himself  to  this  one  phase  of  the  question,  but  thought  it  expedient  to 
add  to  this  the  further  enquiry  as  to  what  aims  Jesus  actually  pursued. 
In  conducting  this  enquiry  Dr.  Clemen  comes,  in  our  opinion,  near  to 
undoing  all  the  good  accomplished  in  the  preceding  lectures.  For  what 
we  here  get  is  nothing  else  than  the  well-known  "liberal"  Jesus,  the  one 
whose  Messianic  consciousness  was  developed  out  of  his  sense  of 
ethico-religious  sonship,  in  accordance  with  the  Hamackian  exegesis  of 
the  reconstructed  text  of  Mat  xi.  27,  the  Jesus  in  whose  teaching  cscha- 
tology  was  a  mere  peripheral  matter,  who  claimed  neither  preexistence 
nor  aught  else  in  which  he  would  have  transcended  human  nature  in 
its  ideal  conception.  The  Synoptics  arc  made  sponsors  for  this  type  of 
Christology  and  it  is  depicted  as  preceding  in  point  of  time  and  order 
the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine  conceptions  of  Christ.  Just  as  if  the 
Synoptics  were  not  subsequent  to  Paul  as  documents  and  as  if  for 
this  reason  alone  already,  it  did  not  become  exceedingly  improbable 
that  they  can  have  meant  to  present  a  Christology  so  far  below  the 
conception  avowedly  current  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
duction. Of  course  Qemen  would  not  actually  deny  this:  only  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  get  behind  the  opinions  of  the  Synoptics  at  the 
historical  facts.  But  precisely  here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  author's 
position.  This  quasi-historical  Christ  can  be  recovered  from  the  Syn- 
optics only  by  a  process  of  persistent  denial  of  tlieir  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  witnesses,  by  frequent  repudiation  of 
what  they  do  say  and  by  as  frequent  substitution  for  it  of  something 
they  do  not  want  to  say.  It  is  this  unprincipled  treatment  of  the 
Gospel-narrative,  more  than  anything  else,  that  has  fostered  the  seep- 
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tical  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  and  brought  it  to  a  point  where  it 
is  almost  compelled  in  deference  to  its  regard  for  honesty  and  frank- 
ness to  face  the  question,  whether  there  is  any  confidence  to  be  pliced 
in  the  narrative  at  all,  whether  Jesus  is  actually  a  historical  person 
The  "liberal"  biography  of  Jesus  is  largely  responsible  for  the  emphasis 
with  which  these  questions  are  now  answered  in  so  many  quarters  in 
the  negative.  And  Prof.  Clemen,  by  incorporating  in  bis  lectures  a 
miniature  sketch  of  the  life  and  tcachmg  of  Jesus,  drawn  entirely  after 
the  liberal  pattern,  takes  with  one  hand  what  he  has  ^ven  with  the 
other.  And  this  applies  to  tlie  exegesis  as  well  as  to  the  criticism 
It  is  true  of  the  "liberal"  exegesis  also  that  it  has  in  so  small  degree 
produced  the  "mythological"  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  records,  if 
only  by  way  of  reaction.  The  modem  mind  has  grown  weary  of  aH 
the  toning  down  of  the  superhuman  elements  in  the  Gospel-story,  of 
ail  the  laborious  desupematuralizing  .which  the  "liberal"  school  has  so 
long  been  practising.  The  union  in  wedlock  of  extreme  scepticisni 
with  regard  to  history  and  of  the  modern  desire  for  realism  with 
regard  to  exegesis  has  given  birth  to  the  new  method,  against  whidi 
all  the  "liberals"  are  now  up  in  arms  not  knowing  tliat  they  are  &|^* 
ing  their  own  offspring.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  fatal  law  whidi 
the  liberal  theology  carries  in  its  members  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
bound  to  produce  what  it  would  not.  .\nd  after  all  is  said  and  dooc. 
Cleman  himself,  though  he  may  have  proven  the  historical  reality  of 
Jesus,  does  not  succeed  in  proving  the  necessity  of  this  historical  reality 
for  the  type  of  Christianity  he  professes  himself  and  would  recom- 
mend to  his  readers.  It  is  the  Christianity  in  which  Christ  6gur«, 
not  as  a  Savior,  but  as  an  ideal  and  inspirer.  And  only  insofar  is  his 
historic  existence  of  importance  as  an  ideal  will  make  a  more  effectoa^H 
appeal  and  supply  a  stronger  inspiration,  when  we  can  believe  tfa«| 
it  is  not  a  pure  abstraction,  but  has  somewhere  been  embodied  and 
lived  and  fulfilled  in  a  concrete  person.  But  the  heroic  idealists  surch 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  help.  Such  is  the  flimsy  thread 
on  which  the  religious  usefulness — for  necessity  it  cannot  be  called— 
of  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  is  suspended. 
Princeton.  Gf-ebhabdus  Vos. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 
DOLGER  ON  THE  FISH-SYMBOL* 


The  first  volume  of  Dolger's  encyclopaedic  work  is  devoted,  as  thc^ 
sub-title  shows,  to  the  evidence  concerning  the  fish- symbol  which  U^| 

•IX0YC  DAS  FISCHSYMBOL  IN  FROHCHRISTUCHER 
ZEIT.  I.  B^VND.  RELIGIONSGESCHFCHTLICHE  UND  EPI- 
GRAPHISCHE  UNTERSUCHUNGEN.  ZUGLEICH  EIN  BEIT- 
RAG  ZUR  ALTESTEN  CHRISTOLOGIE  UND  SAKRAMENTEN- 
LEHRE.  Von  Frani;  Jos.  Dolger,  Privaidoreni  fikr  Dogm«igeschichte 
an  der  Universitat  Wiirzburg.  Rome,  igio,  Spithover.  P.  xx,  473, 
3  plates. 
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afforded  by  the  inscriptions  and  the  history  of  religion  in  general. 
The  "archaeological"  material,  by  which  the  author  evidently  means 
all  representations  of  the  fish,  as  distinguished  from  thcIX©YC  for- 
mula, is  to  be  furnished  in  another  forth-coming  volume.  Volume  I 
falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
author  summarizes  and  discusses  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
symbol,  which  have  been  presented  by  his  predecessors  in  the  field, 
and  develops  his  own  hypothesis,  while,  in  the  second  part,  he  ex- 
amines the  monuments  exhibitmg  the  IX0YC  formula  and  establishes 
his  thesis  that  it  was  always  used  as  an  abbreviation.  The  inscrip- 
tions, gems,  etc.  containing  the  formula  are  so  exhaustively  treated 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  that  it  amounts  to  a  corpus,  or  better,  a 
catalogue  raisonnc  of  all  the  monuments  bearing  the  LK0YC  legend. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  fish  in  Semitic  religions,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Aiargatis  cult. 

Ddlger  opens  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of  (he  symbol  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  date  of  its  appearance,  and  naturally  appeals  at  once 
to  the  earliest  instance  of  its  use  in  Christian  literature,  the  epitaph 
of  Abcrcius.  His  discussion  of  this  monument  of  course  suffers  by 
the  absence  from  his  list  of  references  of  Liidtke  and  Nissen's  new 
edition  of  the  epitaph  in  the  light  of  a  recently  discovered  Slavic 
version.  This  important  addition  to  the  Abercius-Iiteraturc  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Dolger's  own  publication.  Aside  from  this,  he  has 
hardly  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  opponents  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  inscription,  nor  to  its  date,  although  I  find  myself  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  his  conclusion  that  the  epitaph  shows  that  the 
fish  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  was  known  in  Asia  Minor  about  200. 

The  writer  next  discusses  the  Pectorius-inscription  and  endeavors 
to  date  the  first  six  verses  of  the  epitaph  in  about  the  same  period. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  these  verses  are  taken  from  a  source 
earlier  than  the  epitaph  itself,  but  Dolger's  dating  "in  the  time  of 
Ircnaeus"  rests  upon  the  use  of  1X0YC  in  acrostic  fashion,  which 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  verses  "was  influenced  by  the  Sibylline 
literature,  highly  prized  in  the  second  century,  in  which  the  acrostic 
played  an  important  role".  This  really  amounts  to  dating  the  Pec- 
torius  inscription  by  the  similar  Sibylline  acrostic.  But  Dolger  re- 
lies, in  ascribing  the  Sibylline  acrostic  to  the  second  century,  upon 
Geffcken.  whose  dating  in  the  period  of  the  Apologists  is  certainly 
based  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  generally 
accepted  (see  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  this  Review,  vol.  viii. 
1910,  pp.  237,  243).  The  date  of  the  Pectorius-inscription  will  have 
lo  be  settled,  it  seems  to  me.  by  its  position  in  the  evolution  of  the 
fish-symbol,  and  as  it  evidently  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  the  Abercius  epitaph,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  he  placed 
earlier  than  the  third  century  (See  this  Review,  vol.  ix.  1911,  p.  286). 

Dolger's  next  testimonium,  the  well-known  commentary  of  Origen 
on  the  incident  of  the  tribute-money  (in  Matt.  xiii.  10)  (Tovro  Si  to 
vo/Atcr^  iv  fi.*v  Tjj  otxt'tji  'J^irov  ovk  ^,  iv  ^  rlj  OaXdaajj  «Tiry;^v€,  kgI 
Tfv  iv  ri^  {TTOfiaTi  roi;  BaXaxrtriov  i^$to^,   ov  mtu  avrov   €V€pytTovfitvcv 
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Opwirtav,  ivif^v  6  TpowiKUK  Ktyofiivoi  iX^^,  i^va  Hal  dirap^^  Aw'  avT(M>  ^(or 
Tifv  tiKuva  KatVu^os  co/ucr/jta,  koI  ■yo'i;Tcu  ev  oI«  oi  dAdtcvo/Acvoi  mto  twf 
/M^^KoroiK  i»^pwirovc  oAicveir)  *iis  .ilri:ady  been  discu&s<;d  by  the  r«- 
vicwer  in  ihc  pages  of  this  Review  (Vol.  VIH,  1910,  pp.  406-408).  and  I 
shall  merely  recapitulate  the  arguments  there  given  against  regard- 
ing the  Tpoirucw?  Atyo/io-o?  Ix&vv  ^s  a  symbol  of  the  Logos.  The  rela- 
tive u  docs  not  necessarily  refer  to  Peter.  The  concepts  of  regcn 
eration,  baptism,  "re -stamping",  vitally  necessary  to  Dolger's  clsb-T 
rate  interpretation,  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  context.  Lastly 
if  the  fish  in  Origcn's  imagery  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Q:tts- 
tian  believer,  as  1  think  that  it  should  be,  the  passage  lends  itscli 
so  readily  to  explanation  as  an  example  of  Origcn's  usual  double  CJc- 
egesis.  wherein  the  literal  and  symbolical  develop  side  by  side,  thai 
a  considerable  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  defender  of  an  interpre- 
tation like  Dolgcr's,  which  is  grammatically  difBcult,  is  not  in  the 
least  indicated  by  the  context,  and  is  uncharacteristic  of  Origen's 
method.  Dolgcr  has  brought  no  parallels  to  prove  his  ingenious  ex- 
planation save  a  very  doubtful  one  in  Cement's  Excerfrta  ex  Theodoto 

\\  cannot  be  said  therefore  that  our  author  has  been  happy  in  the 
examples  selected  to  establish  his  6rst  point,  viz.,  that  the  tish-syrabol 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries  by  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  although  this  conclusion  might  be  ac- 
cepted with  some  qualification.  The  Abercius  epitaph  shows  that  it 
was  known  in  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  unless  we  agree  with  Achelis 
that  the  language  of  the  epitaph  indicates  that  Abercius  regarded  the 
symbol  as  an  importation  of  his  own  from  Rome.  The  same  possi- 
bility attaches  to  Tertullian's  use  of  the  symbol,  which  Dolger  ad- 
duces to  show  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  about  200.  The  Pectorius 
epitaph  of  the  third  century  does  not  prove  the  use  of  the  symbol  in 
Gaul  in  the  second,  and  so  far  as  Alexandria  is  concerned,  Dolgcr 
has  not  shown  that  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  fish  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ. 

Dcitgcr  next  reviews  a  number  of  the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  symbol,  leaving  a  few  to  be  treated  later  as  they  arise  in  other 
connections.  There  are  very  few  important  omissions  in  his  bibliog- 
raphy (I  note  that  he  does  not  cite  Hascnclevcr's  theory,  brought  out 
in  his  Altchrlsiliche  Gr'dberschmuck,  1886,  and  Pestalotza's  article  in 
the  Rtnd.  del  reaie  Jstit.  Lomb.,  1909)  and  in  some  cases  Dolger  has 
elaborated  these  hypotheses  more  thoroughly  than  was  done  by  their 
supporters.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  "Indian"  theories  of 
Pischel  and  Schmidt,  who  derived  the  Christian  type  from  the 
"Saviour-fish"  in  Indian  mythology.  Dolger  gives  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  relations  of  primitive  Christianity  with  India,  showing 
that  a  contact  may  have  been  established  with  Indian  religion  and 
symbolism  in  northwest  India  as  early  as  the  first  century.  But  such 
a  contact  could  not  have  been  of  sufficient  intimacy  or  duration  to 
justify  the  derivation  of  the  Christian  symbol  from  Indian  sources. 
The  parallel,  moreover,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  is  not  a  strik 
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tng  one.  Miinter's  and  Jeremias'  derivation  of  the  fish-symbol  from 
a  putative  Jewish  symbolical  association  of  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the 
fishes  with  the  Messiah  receives  the  short  shrift  from  Dolger  that  it 
deserves.  Schultze's  reference  of  the  symbol  to  Matt.  vii.  9,  10:  "Or 
if  he  ask  for  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?"  has  in  its  favour  the 
fact  that  the  serpent  is  a  well-attested  type  of  the  Devil  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  which  the  Christ-fish  might  have  arisen  by  oppo- 
sition, but  the  figure  is  so  natural  that  a  symbolical  interpretation  seems 
forced.  Heuser's  attempt  to  connect  the  symbol  in  its  eucharistic  as- 
pect with  the  "Multiplication  of  Loaves  and  Fishes"  and  the  "Supper 
on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias"  is  easily  disposed  of,  because  Heuser  brought 
to  its  aid  only  citations  from  authors  later  than  Augustine.  Had 
Heuser  availed  himself  of  the  archaeological  evidence  in  support  of 
bis  thesis,  Ddlger*s  refutation  would  have  been  a  more  difficult 
matter. 

Arriving  finally  at  Achelis'  theory,  according  to  which  the  fish- 
symbol  grew  out  of  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
on  the  occasion  of  His  baptism  in  Jordan — a  connection  expressed  by 
the  fish  with  reference  to  the  baptism,  by  the  acrostic  with  reference 
to  His  Sonship — Dolger  approaches  his  own  explanation,  which  is  also 
"baptismal".  Achelis'  view  rests  entirely  on  the  phrase  of  Tertullian 
in  de  Saf^tismo:  secundum  1X0YN  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua 
nascimur.  Dolger  shows  clearly  enough,  I  think,  that  Tertullian  can- 
not have  used  the  symbol  in  the  sense  that  Achelis  supposes,  because, 
in  common  with  other  w^riters  of  the  second  century,  he  distinctly  de- 
nies, in  other  places,  that  Christ's  Sonship  dated  from  His  baptism. 
Having  disposed  of  this  explanation,  and  paused  for  a  discussion  of 
the  Sibylline  acrostic,  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  assigns  on  GefTcken's 
authority  to  the  second  century.  Udlger  proceeds  to  the  elaboration  of 
his  own  conception  of  the  evolution  of  the  fish-symbol. 

This  certainly  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  Dolger  takes  as  his  text 
the  sentence  of  Optatus  Milevitanus  (De  Schism,  Don.,  iii.  2)  :  Hie 
est  piscis  (:.  e.  Christ)  qui  in  baptismate  per  invocationem  fontaiibus 
Uttdis  inseritur^  ut  quae  aqua  fuerat,  a  pisce  etiam  piscina  vociteiuf'*. 
This  piece  of  apparently  subjective  imagery,  devised  to  substantiate  a 
false  etymology,  is  clothed  with  symbolic  significance.  The  inner 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  found  by  Dolger  in  the  Euchohgion  of 
Serapion  of  Thmuis,  in  which  is  found  a  baptismal  prayer  containing 
this  formuJa:  "  ....  fill  these  (the  baptismal  waters)  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  May  thine  ineffable  Logos  enter  into  them  and  transform 
their  efficiency  etc"  It  is  true  that  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  such 
an  invocation  of  the  Logos  upon  the  waters  of  the  font  would  scarcely 
have  been  found  in  ecclesiastical  formulae.  The  Spiritus  Sanctus  was 
then  a  well  defined  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  replaced 
the  Logos  in  such  connections.  But  Serapion's  formula  is  a  survival 
from  the  theology  of  the  second  century,  which  frequently  employed 
the  Logos  in  such  connections,  as  Dolger  shows  by  a  number  of  cita- 
tions. Christ  as  the  Logos  was  thus  regarded  as  being  present  in  the 
baptismal  waters  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  progenitor,   from  whom 
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the  baptized  received  their  new  existence.  This  is  brought  out  by  a 
second  phrase  of  the  same  Etuhohyion.  which  (ike  the  first  reaches 
back  to  the  liturgy  of  the  second  century  r  '"Form  alt  tb«  regenerated 
(i.  c.  the  baptized)  to  thine  own  divine  and  ineflFable  form".  "What 
then,"  says  Dolger,  '*was  roorc  natural,  after  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  to  figure  conversion  as  tishing  and  the  converted  as  ttsh.  than 
to  denominate  the  Logos,  which  dwelt  in  the  water  and   gave  it  its 

power  of  regeneration,  the  Fisli    Kar  H^x^v Thus  ij  Tcrtullian 

to  be  understood  when  he  says,  Sed  nos  pisckwii  secundum  VK&YS 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  otiuu  nnscimur.  Through  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  according  to  His  form  (secundum)  are  we  bom  in  the 
water,  we  the  little  fish.  He  the  Fish". 

Victor  Schultze,  in  his  review  of  Dolger's  work  {By::.  Zeiisckr,,  igti, 
pp.  514-516),  while  admitting  an  occasional  connection  of  the 
Logos  with  baptism,  is  not  convinced  that  Odiger  has  produced  there- 
from a  reasonable  source  for  the  fish-symbol,  and  points  out  that 
it  was  a  "generally  accepted  Christian  notion  that  the  baptismal  water 
receives  its  consecration  through  the  Holy  Ghost  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  union  with  Christ.  Christ  is  not  the  oper- 
ative force  of  baptism,  but  its  ultimate  object".  I  think  that  Schultre 
is  a  tittle  severe,  and  that  Dolger  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  concept 
in  the  theology  of  the  second  century  which,  even  if  it  were  not  the 
prevalent  view,  nevertheless  might  have  provided  the  genesis  of  the 
fish-symbol.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  dozen  theories  which 
Dolger  has  triumphantly  demonstrated  to  be  lacking  of  proof.  The 
Logos  in  the  baptismal  water  might  have  originated  the  fish-syrabol.  but 
did  it?  H  this  is  the  right  derivation,  there  must  surely  be  some 
trace  of  the  original  Logos-baptismal  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  6sh- 
symbol  in  Christian  literature  and  Christian  monuments.  This  is  the 
element  necessary  to  raise  Dolger's  possibility  to  a  probability,  and  to 
provide  it.  he  cites  the  sentence  in  de  BapHsmo.  Ultimately  therefore 
his  case  like  that  of  Achelis  rests  solely  on  this  overworked  and  much 
abused  passage  in  TertuUian. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Review  (Vol.  viii.  1910,  pp.  405flf), 
that  Tertullian's  language  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  given  by 
Dolger.  Secundum  can  hardly  mean  all  of  "nach  Seiner  Form",  and 
1  note  that  Schultze  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  use  of  this 
preposition  with  IX0YN  instead  of  ex  or  per  directly  excludes  a  re- 
lation between  Christ  and  the  baptized  of  the  sort  which  Dolger  sup- 
poses. At  any  rate  Tertullian's  imagery  is  much  more  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  context.  Arguing  against  opponents  of  baptism,  he  ts 
searching  for  a  figure  to  express  its  indispensable  character.  The 
IX0YO  of  the  acrostic  fits  Iiis  purpose.  pisdcuU  is  its  natural  comple- 
ment, and  the  image  gives  a  metaphorical  logic  to  the  essential  point 
in  his  statement,  viz.  in  aqua  nascimur.  PiscicuU  matches  1X0YN  as 
"little  fish"  wouM  naturally  be  used  in  figurative  language  in  contrast 
to  the  Fish  par  excellence,  i.  e.  ijua  fish.  If  TertuUian  had  had  so 
excellent  an  argument  as  Dolger  supposes  to  have  been  in  his  mind, 
he  certainly  would  have  used  it  in  unequivocal  fashion,  and  to   the 
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overshadowing  of  the  rest  of  the  thought.  As  it  is,  the  essential  point 
in  TcrtuIUan's  mind  is  the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  he  brings  out 
clearly,  and  without  any  trace  of  a  profounder  dogmatic  meaning,  in 
the  phrase  which  follows  the  passage  quoted :  "nor  can  we  be  saved 
in  any  other  way  than  by  remaining  in  the  water". 

Dolger's  treatment  of  the  fundamental  monument  of  the  fish-sym- 
bolism, the  epitaph  of  ADercius,  shows  the  same  tendency  to  press 
his  text  too  far.  The  sjmibolism  is  contained  in  vv.  12-16:  "Faith 
was  everywhere  my  guide  and  everywhere  laid  before  me  food,  the 
Fish  from  the  fountain,  the  very  great,  the  pure,  which  the  holy  virgin 
seized.  And  this  she  gave  to  the  friends  to  eat  (  ?),  having  a  goodly 
wtne  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and  bread  also".  Dolger  explains 
as  follows :  **Christ  is  the  Fish  from  the  fountain,  which  is  sciied 
by  ihcimp$€¥ot  dyn;,  the  Church,  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan 
and  in  the  baptism  of  the  individual  believers,  that  she  may  there- 
after offer  Him  to  her  members  (^tXotv)  as  food  and  drink".  He 
would  therefore  read  the  passage:  the  Fish  (Logos)  from  the  fountain 
(baptism)  which  the  Holy  Virgin  (the  Church,  generalized  from  the 
individual  believer)  seized   (was  endowed  with). 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Schultre  in  doubting  the 
propriety  of  giving  mffo  the  sense  of  "baptism"  (sec  this  Rkvikw.  vol. 
ix.  191 1,  p.  287).  Schultze  remarks  that  the  equation  is  "doubtful,  to 
say  the  least",  and  Dolger's  parallels  show  such  an  use  in  highly 
figurative  passages  only,  and  then  only  when  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory adjectives  or  phrases,  f.  g.  "the  waters  of  the  immortal  fountain". 
"the  everlasting  fountain  of  repentance"  etc.  The  interpretation  of  the 
"holy  virgin"  as  the  (Thurch  will  doubtless  stand.  But  Dolger  reads 
the  text  to  mean  that  the  Church  receives  the  Loros  from  baptism, 
which  involves — admitting  for  argument's  sake  the  improbable  equa- 
tion mpfTf  ^"baptism" — a  closer  connection  between  ihpaiaro  "seized" 
and  diro  injy^^  "from  the  fountain"  than  is  afforded  by  the  text.  As 
one  reads  the  epitaph,  the  CThurch  does  not  seize  the  Fish  "from  the 
fountain",  the  latter  phrase  being  separated  from  the  verb  by  the 
adjectives  "very  great"  and  "pure"  and  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage.  It  therefore  qualifies  "Fish"  and  not  "seized".  Lastly, 
D61ger*5  interpretation  assumes  that  the  baptismal  symbolism  is  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  fish  as  here  used,  the  eucharistic  significance 
being  derivative.  Yet  one  cannot  read  the  verses  without  feeling  that 
the  eucharistic  meaning  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
baptismal  significance,  if  indeed  it  be  read  into  the  "fountain"  is  an 
afterthought  In  short,  to  fit  Dolger's  theory  to  the  epitaph,  we  have 
to  assume  a  doubtftjl  meaning  for  in^y^.^'iolatc  the  syntactical  feeling 
of  the  passage,  and  minimize  the  most  obvious  clement  of  its  content. 

The  rest  of  Part  i  offers  no  direct  support  to  this  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  symbol.  "The  Fish  as  Garment"  is  the  caption  to  an 
interesting  excursus  on  the  Babylonian  fish-god  Fa-Oannes  and  the 
monuments  on  which  his  votaries  are  represented  clad  in  a  garment 
imitating  a  fish,  but  the  writer  very  properly  scouts  the  idea  of  an 
essential   relation  between  the   Babylonian  and  Christian   "fishes".     A 
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long  examination  of  the  andent  customs  concerning  the  use  of  the 
6sh  3s  a  sacral  food  brings  the  author  into  contact  with  the  theory 
of  Merz  (see  this  RfViEW,  vol.  viii.  1910,  p.  98)  and  p^uticularly  with 
the  recent  hypotheses  of  Reinach,  Dufourcq  and  Cumont,  according 
to  which  the  Christian  symbol  arose  out  of,  or  was  strongly  influenced 
by,  the  sacral  repasts  of  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Ata.rgabs  and 
Derketo,  who  in  eating  fish,  the  incarnation  of  their  divinity,  thereby 
identified  themselves  with  the  object  of  their  worship.  Dolger  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  his  careful  analysis  of  this  topic  «i<l 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  full  relief  the  fundamental  con- 
trast between  these  pagan  banquets  and  the  Christian  eucharist.  For 
example,  the  eating  of  sacred  fish  by  worskipf^ers,  contrary  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  theories  mentioned  above.  i&  nowhere  found  in  pagan 
cults.  In  some  cases  it  was  practised  by  priests,  but  for  the  most  ptft 
the  fish  appears  in  pagan  religions  as  an  article  of  diet  prohibited  by 
its  sacral  nature  itself.  We  may  contrast  with  this  the  Pish  of!crt4 
by  the  Church  "to  the  friends"  in  the  Abercius-epitaph. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to 
adopt  an  attitude  on  the  question  which  is  bound  to  confront  every  in- 
vestigator of  the  fish-symbol :  how  are  we  to  explain  the  eucharistic 
meaning  which  clings  to  the  symbol  from  its  earliest  appearance  to  the 
end  of  its  use  among  Christian  types?  Dolger  treats  us  to  a  surprise 
in  his  disposal  of  this  difficulty.  I  shall  quote  his  conclusion  in  foil 
(the  parentheses  are  mine)  :  "If  we  meet  the  Christian  eucharisdc 
fish-symbol  for  the  first  time  in  Phrygian  Hieropolis  (the  Abercitis- 
epitaph)  in  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Syrian  goddess 
(Alargatis,  identified  with  the  Magna  Mater)  was  honored  with  a 
fish-ofTcring  and  her  priests  sanctified  themselves  with  the  fish  ;  if  our 
second  epigraphic  monument  to  the  cucharistic  IX0YC  comes  from 
Autun  in  Southern  France  (the  Pectorius  inscription),  the  most  im- 
portant outpost  of  Syrian  trade,  this  state  of  things  can  hardly  any 
longer  be  ascribed  to  coincidence.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to 
understand  the  Christian  type  as  an  unusually  apt  opposition  to  heathsi 
usages  devised  in  the  interest  of  propaganda,  and  especially  aimed  at 

the  Atargatis  cult  and  also the  cult  of  the  Kabeiroi  or  'Thrac- 

ian  Horsemen'."  That  is  to  say,  from  Dolger's  stand-point  the  Christ- 
fish  received  an  added  significance  as  the  fish-Christ,  eaten  in  body  and 
blood  in  the  Eucharist,  in  order  that  Christian  missionaries  should  have 
whercwjthnl  to  parallel  the  sacral  fish  of  the  Atargatis  cult. 

One  immediately  asks,  where  in  early  Christianity  can  be  found  any 
conscious  use  of,  or  disposition  to  use,  such  devices?  Schultic  re- 
marks on  this  point:  "It  is  known  that  the  post-Constantinian  and 
notably  the  Mediaeval  Church  employed  this  practice.  But  everything 
that  we  know  of  the  Church  of  the  second  century  is  sharply  con- 
tradictory to  the  assumption  that  it  permitted  itself  such  weak  and 
fundamentally  ignoble  devices,  particularly  on  a  pivotal  point  of  its 
faith.  ,  .  .  Where  such  parallels  existed,  the  Apologists  of  the  second 
century  explained  them  the  other  way   {%.  e.  as  pagan  imitations   of 
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Christian  usages).  In  this  they  were  wrong,  but  wc  can  sec  how 
they  judged  such  matters."  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
these  words  any  further  criticisTn  of  EXJlgcr's  remarkable  hypothesis* 
but  I  cannot  resist  citing  the  only  example  that  he  adduces  of  such 
"opposition-cults".  This  is  the  church  of  S.  Theodore  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  at  Rome  "which  had  its  place  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Cybcle  temple  because  St.  Theodore  the  recruit  set  fire  t*»  a  temple 
of  Cybele  in  Amasea,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  this  act".  I  cannot 
imagine  where  Dolger  acquired  this  bit  of  lopog'-aphical  mismforma- 
tion.  The  site  of  the  Cybele  temple  of  the  Palatine  is  still  a  matter 
of  argument,  but  it  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  certainly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  church  of  S.  Theodore. 

The  first  portion  of  D61ger*s  book  closes  with  a  very  useful  resumi 
of  the  archaeological  evidence  (reliefs)  on  the  worship  of  the  "Thrac- 
ian  Horsemen",  written  in  the  interest  of  the  hypothesis  just  discussed, 
but  nevertheless  valuable  to  one  who  wishes  a  succinct  and  carefully 
annotated  account  of  this  curious  cult. 

For  the  second  part  of  Dolger's  book,  entitled  "IX0YC  as  Abbrev- 
iation", there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  He  here  discusses  all  the 
monuments  bearing  the  legend, — grave-stones,  phylacteries,  churches, 
gems,  stamps  and  encolpia, — to  the  number  of  79.  Each  monument 
is  supplied  with  a  rich  bibliography  and  commentary,  and  this  part  of 
bis  work  may  be  considered  a  corpus  practically  complete,  to  which 
nothing  but  further  discoveries  will  add.  The  discussion  and  dating 
of  the  individual  monuments  is  sound  and  convincing.  The  general 
result  of  the  study  of  the  IX0YC  monuments  is  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  the  legend  was  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  sense  of 
"fish",  but  almost  always  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  formula  "[yjo'ovt 
XjDurrof  Ocot)  YiotSiuT^p.  This  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
number  of  vexed  questions;  for  example,  the  interpretation  of  IX©YC 
ZONTON  on  the  epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias  in  the  Museo  Kircher- 
iano  and  the  meaning  of  IX0YC  when  inscribed  together  with  the  Good 
Shepherd  on  gems.  The  writer  has  made  a  new  examination  of  the 
inscription  on  Christ*s  scroll  in  the  famous  "Church  and  Christ"  re- 

I  e 

lief  on  the  doors  of  S.  Sabina,  and  finds  that  the  current  reading :  X  C 

I®  YK 

is  to  be  corrected  to  XC  ie.  1XY0CP»  the  last  two  letters  being  short 

YP 
for<r*tT»;p.  This  supports  Strzygowski's  contention  that  a  Greek  artist 
made  the  doors,  and  upsets  Grisar's  argument  for  a  Western  in- 
spiration on  the  ground  of  the  use  of  K  iorKpitrr^i.  Dolger  makes 
good  use  of  the  material  collected  by  the  Princeton  Expedition  to 
Syria  to  show  that  the  1X0YC  formula,  far  from  dying  out  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  commonly,  perhaps  preponderantly  used  there- 
after, particularly  in  Syria,  From  this  comes  a  suggestion  of  far- 
reaching  importance  for  the  "Byzantinische  Frage",  vis.,  that  the  oc- 
currence of  the  formula  on  Western  monuments  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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centuries  is  indicative  of  Syrian  influence  or  origin.  Dolgcr  brings 
forward  this  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  IX0YC  inscribed  on  the 
cross  in  the  mosaic  of  S.  ApolHnare  at  Ravenna,  where  other  circain- 
Stances  serve  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  a  Syrian  artist,  and  men- 
tions it  with  reference  to  two  other  monuments. — the  gem  in  the 
British  Museum  on  which  is  depicted  a  Crucifixion  accompanied  by 
the  1X0YC  legend,  and  the  silver  plaque  in  St  Paulinas  at  Trier. 

The  occurrence  of  IXdYC  on  a  gem  in  connection  with  angel-nuncs 
is  the  text  for  a  long  discussion  of  Logos-Michacl-Gabriel-Christology, 
from  which  the  author  concludes  first,  that  the  identification  or  as- 
sociation of  Gabriel  with  the  Logos  is  a  Gnostic  concept,  that  ayytXat 
"applied  to  the  Logos  in  early  orthodox  sources  denotes  not  His  na- 
ture, but  His  function,  and  that  this  Christian  concept  developed  in 
opposition  to  the  Gnostic  view,  according  to  which  Christ  is  often 
ranked  with  the  angels."  This  discussion  introduces  the  treatmem 
of  the  monuments  bearing  the  inscription  XMT.  Dolger  gives  the  best 
review  of  this  topic  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  concludes  rather 
cautiously  that  "probably  the  solution  Xpurrl  M(;(a^  Ta^pn/X  is  right 
in  most  cases"  (see  on  this  point  Jalabcrt's  review  of  Dolger  in  the 
Beirut  Mel.  dt  la  Fac.  OrimtaU.  v.) 

Dolger's  dating  of  the  gems  is  sound  and  conservative.  The  fa- 
mous one  formerly  in  the  Kircheriano  (now  lost),  which  displayed 
the  IXdYC  inscription  surrounding  a  medley  of  symbols,  was  dated  in 
the  second  century  by  Garrucci.  and  ascribed  to  the  third  by  Babcloa. 
It  long  played  an  important  part  in  all  discussions  of  the  fish-sytnbol, 
because  together  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia  Primiliva  in  the  Louvre, 
it  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  the  sym- 
bol. Dolgcr  refuses  to  assign  it  even  to  the  third  century,  and  for  a 
reason  that  is  seldom  heard  in  writings  on  Christian  symbolism  but 
nevertheless  one  of  the  best  criteria  that  exist,  vis.,  that  a  medley  of 
symlwls  points  to  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier  period.  Let  us  hope 
that  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  Louvre  sarcophagus  in  his  second 
volume,  he  will  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  that  monument  and  thus 
remove  the  second  of  what  have  been  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  a  correct  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  symbol.  None  of 
the  IX0YC  monuments  are  assigned  to  a  period  earlier  than  c  200L 
A  chalcedony  in  the  Berlin  museum  displaying  the  inscription  IXY0 
inscribed  on  the  back  of  an  empty  throne  is  dated  c  200  and  the 
epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias  in  the  Kircheriano  is  assigned  to  ^  200. 
These,  I  think,  are  the  earliest  dates  given. 

Dealing  next  with  the  origin  of  IX0YC  as  an  abbreviation,  Dolger 
finds  that  the  abbreviation  IH  for  'Ir^crovf  was  current  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and  I  from  the  middle  of  that  century 
on.  He  has  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  what  was  known  before, 
namely,  that  3|t  as  an  abbreviation  for  X/>t(rrM  can  be  found  before 
Constantine,  and  as  early  as  200.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Dolgcr 
is  right  in  refusing  to  make  a  distinction  between  ^ft  rs  a  "compen- 
dium scripturae"  and  as  an  isolated  symbol.     There  is  a  distinction* 
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for  example,  between  jv  ^  =  Jv  Xpurry  and  ift  used  absolutely  with- 
out reference  to  the  text  of  the  inscription  it  accompanies.  The  latter 
usage  is  best  taken  as  a  development  of  the  earlier  textual  abbreviation, 
and  certainty  Dotger  has  shown  no  monuments  of  the  isolated  mono- 
gram which  can  be  securely  dated  before  300.  Nevertheless  his  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  affords  a  mine  of  information  and  his  general  con- 
clusion is  acceptable,  inc.,  that  HH  ^,  I  ^  and  1  X  are  abbreviations 
that  developed  out  of  *I>;<rovc  Xpurro^  about  200  and  perhaps  a  little 
earlier. 

As  to  ®cov  Ytot  Dolger  points  out  that  0tov  in  the  second  century 
was  so  degraded  by  constant  use  in  the  imperial  titles  that  0«ow  Ylot 
in  the  Christian  formula  can  hardly  have  developed,  as  Mowat  sup- 
poses, as  an  opposition  to  the  imperial  Divi  filius.  0cov  and  divus  had 
so  little  of  a  divine  connotation  at  that  time  that  they  could  not, 
as  designations  of  the  emperor,  excite  the  opposition  of  an  out- 
raged piety.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  find  no  obiet-tion  in  the 
Apologists  to  0COV  Ylot  as  an  imperial  title,  but  occasional  protests 
against  the  use  of  irvptoc  which  had  to  both  Jew  and  Christian  a 
significance  infinitely  deeper.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as  0<ov  Yloc 
arose  rather  out  of  three  conceptions  of  Him  current  in  primitive 
Christianity;  as  the  Messiah,  as  the  man  Jesus,  begotten  of  Mary  by 
God,  and  as  the  pre-existeni  Logos  emanating  from  the  Father.  The 
new  order  of  the  words  &tov  Yio«  instead  of  Ylo«  ®£o£,  which  seems 
to  be  the  arrangement  prevalent  in  older  Christian  literature,  was  not 
according  to  Dolger  due  to  imitation  of,  or  oopositicn  to,  :he  im- 
perial formula,  hut  rather  to  the  order  of  letters  in  th^  word{;^^:s 
fish,  derived  from  the  earlier  fish-symbolism,  The  final  perfection  of 
the  IX0YC  abbreviation  could  not  have  been  accomplished  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  because  the  name'lj^<roi)«Xp«rTof  was  not 
a  current  combination  before  that  time.  The  question  of  the  order  of 
the  two  words  is  not  of  primary  importance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  imperial  formula,  or  rather  the  current  usage  that  it  represents, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  inversion  of  Ytoc  ©cov  in  the  Chris- 
tian formula,  without  assuming  imitation  or  opposition  in  relation  to 
the  "Kaiserkultus",  or  the  influence  of  an  earlier  fish-symbol. 

Swnjp  as  a  special  epithet  of  Christ  became  added  to  the  formula 
toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  was  a  title  common  in 
Hellenistic  circles  as  an  epithet  of  divinities,  particularly  those  to 
whom  powers  of  healing  were  ascribed,  but  sufficiently  generalized  for 
<r<tfTi7p  to  become  the  practical  equivalent  of  Bt6t.  It  came  into  ortho- 
dox usage  through  Gnostic  theology,  as  that  branch  of  Christian 
thought  which  was  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with  Hellenism. 

The  volume  closes  with  two  excursus,  one  on  the  fish-offerings  in 
the  cults  of  Ishtar  and  of  the  Atargatis-Magna  Mater  of  Phrygia,  the 
other  on  the  use  of  the  fish  in  the  cult  of  Punic  divinities. 

Ddlger*s  work  is  certainly  the  most  important  contribution  in  the 
field  of  Early  Christian  Archaeology  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years.    The  erudition  that  it  displays  must  command  the  admiration 
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of  €vcry  reader,  and  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  indefatigable  cart 
with  which  the  author  follows  up  the  side-issues  from  his  auin 
theme.  Such  are  his  exhaustive  notes  on  ^rrc«=  Christians  and  the 
meaning  of  N  in  the  inscription  of  Euthenion,  and  the  discussions  of 
lAO,  XMF,  the  Logos-Gabricl-Michael-Christology,  and  the  syrabolicai 
fish  in  paganism.  Some  of  these  amount  to  respectable  monographs  in 
themselves.  The  portion  on  the  IX0YC  monuments  is  indeed  i 
definitive  corpus  and  Dolgcr's  discussion  of  these  monuments  and  the 
conclusions  that  he  bases  on  ihcm,  seem  to  me  to  defy  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand  the  book  is  loosely  strung  together,  being  printed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Romischc  QuartaUchrift  and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  periodical  articles  that  appeared  first  in  that  Journal.  The 
result  is  that  the  later  portions  considerably  supplement,  and  in  cases 
modify,  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering if  Dolger  would  have  adhered  to  his  first  notion  of  the  origin 
of  the  fish-symbol  if  he  had  written  the  latter  half  of  his  book  first. 
As  it  is  he  has  failed  to  establish  his  theory  and  his  explanation  of 
the  eucharistic  phase  of  the  symbol  is  most  unconvincing.  In  fact,  a 
brief  communication  to  the  reviewer  from  Dr.  Dcilger  discloses  that 
he  himself  has  changed  his  view  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  symbol 
and  is  now  disposed  to  trace  it  from  pagan  sources. 

Taking  due  account  of  the  invaluable  mine  of  material  which  has 
been  collected  in  the  first  part  of  Dotger's  book,  it  is  the  second  which 
will  make  the  author's  reputation,  and  will  last.  And  it  is  this  por- 
tion also,  in  its  scholarly  exposition  of  the  development  of  the  IXSTC 
formula  which  has  put  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  symbol  in  a 
way  of  being  solved.  For  Dolger  has  demonstrated  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  liiaov^  Xpiarof  ©eov  Yto«  Stim/p  into  1X©YC  had  become 
current  by  the  end  of  the  second  century.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  fish-symbol  which  is  inconsistent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  acrostic  formula  alone.  Advocates  of  an 
earlier  symbolism  have  always  failed,  and  will  always  fail  to  establish 
their  thesis  for  the  same  reason  that  Dolger  has  failed,  I'is.,  the  lack 
of  evidence  of  the  use  in  Christian  circles  of  such  a  symbol  at  x 
period  earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  acrostic.  The  fish  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  in  Christian  literature  in  the 
epitaph  of  Abercius.  This  cannot  be  said  to  antedate  the  formation  of 
the  acrostic.  As  for  the  archaeological  material,  there  are  instances 
of  a  prior  use  of  the  fish  with  symbolical  meaning  in  the  catacomb 
frescoes  of  the  early  second  century,  but  it  does  not  appear,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  as  an  isolated,  absolute  symbol  of 
Christ  until  about  200.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  present  volume,  it* 
successor  will  considerably  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  fish-monu- 
ments of  the  catacombs,  but  I  doubt  if  even  the  painstaking  re- 
searches of  Dolger  will  modify  this  conclusion. 

Dolgcr's  great  contribution  to  the  problem  has  thus  been  to  strengthen 
the  claims  of  the  acrostic  formula  to  recognition  as  the  true  genesis 
of  the  symbol.    But  there  is  of  course  one  consideration  which  must 
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always  qualify  such  a  conclusion.  This  is  the  persistent  cucharistic 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  fish  throughout  its  history  in  Chris- 
tian symbolism.  To  say  that  this  is  a  natural  development  of  the 
acrostic  symtx>l  is  to  ignore  the  traditional  character  which  Christian 
writers  seem  to  attach  to  the  fish-symbol  in  this  sense,  and  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  eucharistic  meaning  is  the  dominant  note  in 
the  symbol's  first  appearance  in  our  sources,  ti>.,  in  the  epitaph  of 
Abercius,  Tliere  must  have  been  something  in  earlier  symbolism  to 
account  for  this. 

I  think  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  "Multiplication  of 
Loaves  and  Fishes"  to  represent  the  Eucharist,  a  conception  current 
in  the  early  second  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  Fractio 
Panis  in  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla.  The  abbreviation  of  this  un- 
wieldy scene  brought  about  the  use  of  the  bread  and  fish  atone  to 
symbolize  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  this  was  Anally,  by  virtue  of  the 
symbolical  short-hand  so  common  in  the  catacombs,  reduced  to  the 
tish  alone.  Thus  there  arose  a  vague  association  of  the  hsh  with 
Christ,  because  the  fish  represented  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Our  Lord.  This  association  would  not  in  itself 
have  developed  into  a  definite  symbol  perhaps,  hut  it  did  so  with  the 
help  of  the  independently  formed  acrostic  formula.  The  real  credit 
for  the  fish-symbol  therefore  belongs  to  the  acrostic,  but  the  eucharis- 
tic meaning  is  also  primitive,  and  not  a  subsequent  accretion.  The 
meeting  point  of  the  two  elements  is  found  in  the  Abercius-epitaph. 

If  this  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  position  outlined  in  my 
first  articles  on  this  subject,  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  Dolger's 
demonstration  of  the  evolution  of  the  acrostic  formula.  This  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  formula  is  realty  independent  of  any 
earlier  symbol,  and  further  investigation  of  my  own  has  made  it 
equally  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  an  earlier  symbol, 
except  in  the  sense  explained  above,  ever  existed  at  all. 

Dolger's  monumental  work  has  thus,  it  seems,  left  open  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  type.  Apparently  there  will  never  he  an  end  of 
the  making  of  books  thereon.  A.  Baumstark  has  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  IViss.  Beihge  sur  Germania  for  191 1,  I.  Scheftelowitz  writes 
at  length  in  Archiv.  f.  Religiousw,  (1911)  in  defence  of  a  Jewish 
origin  for  the  fish-symbol,  and  Schultzc  promises  us  an  entirely  new 
theory  in  the  near  future. 

Princeton  University.  C.  R    Moiiey. 

Jean  Calvin.  Lea  hommes  et  tea  choses  de  son  temps.  Par  E.  Dou- 
UESCUE.  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban. 
Tome  Quatricme:  La  pENsfet  religieuse  de  Calvin.  Ouvrage 
orne  d'unc  portrait.  Lausanne:  Georges  Bride!  et  Ge.  1910.  4to, 
pp.  viii,  485. 

The  former  volumes  of  M.  Doumergue's  great  biography  of  Calvin 
have  been  noticed  in  this  Review  (and  its  predecessor)  as  follows; 
Vol.  1,  La  jeunnesse  de  Calvin,  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
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view,  xi  (T900),  pp.  71^  sq. ;  Vol.  II,  Les  premiers  essois.  in  Thb 
PwNCKTON  Theological  Review,  ii  (IQ04),  pp.  344 sq.;  Vol.  Ill,  La  vilU 
la  maison  et  la  rue  dt  Calvin,  ibid,  v  (1907),  pp.  333  sq.  To  these 
M.  Doumcrguc's  Inconyraphie  Coifinienne  noticed  in  this  Review,  riii 
(1910),  pp.  149  sq.  should  b«  added,  as  really  a  part  of  the  same  work 
as  he  himself  remarks:  "the  body  is  in  point  of  fact  the  'environment' 
of  the  mind,  as  the  city  is  the  'environment'  of  the  history;  the  form 
is  one  of  the  most  faithful  mirrors  of  the  soul,  and  we  scarcely  seem 
really  to  know  anyone  whom  we  have  not  'seen'  ".  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  189Q.  the  second  in  igo2,  the  third  in  1905,  the 
Inconographit  in  1^09;  and  this  fourth  volume  bears  the  date  of  1910, 
but  did  not  reach  us  until  early  in  1912.  A  considerable  interval  thus 
separates  the  third  and  fourth  volumes, — some  five  years  or  more. 
We  are  not  unprepared  to  learn,  therefore,  that  this  fourth  volume  has 
been  long  ready;  if  we  understand  Mr.  Doumergue  aright,  designed 
originally  to  be  published  at  the  Calvin  Jubilee  of  1909,  it  was  already 
at  that  date  wholly  written  and  partly  in  type. 

The  reason    for  the  delay   in   its  publication   we  are  not   told.     M. 
Doamergue  felicitates  himself  on  it ;  it  has  enabled  him  to  make  use  of 
the  works  of  which  the  Jubilee  was  the  occasion.     We   cannot,  our- 
selves, share  his  satisfaction.     The  use  he  has  been  enabled   to  mat 
of   these   works,   owing   to  the    fatal    fact  that   his   text   was    already 
written  and  partly  in  type,  has  not  been  to  enrich,  perhaps   here  an< 
there  to  modify,  the  text,— *ut  only  to  add  to  it  an  Appendix  ;  and 
can  sec  little  advantage  in  delaying  the  publication  of  the  unchanged 
text  until  the   Appendix  was  ready.     If,  now.   the  delay   had   enabled 
M.  Doumergue  to  revise  his  text  in  the  light  of  the  works  called  otitj 
by  the  Jubilee. — studies,  which  as  he  says  were  immerous,  and   cveni 
remarkable,    marking   an    epoch   in    the   study  of    Calvin, — that    wouldl 
have  been  a  different  matter.     As  it  is,  we  have  the  text  of   190^— inl 
1912;  and  the  material  which  might  have  been  made  a  text  of  i8t2  ini 
some  respects  richer  and  better  than  a  text  of  1909,  reviewed  separately,, 
in  another  place.    For  our  part,  we  say  it  frankly,  we  wish  we  had  had 
the   text  of   1909  in   1909.     We  could  have,  then,  estimated  it   more 
justly;   we  could   have   appreciated   more    fully    its    really    remarkable 
value:  we  could  have  placed  it  more  readily  in  its  proper  place  as  the 
most    considerable    contribution    made    to    the    knowledge   of    Calvin's 
thought  among  all  the  very  considerable  contributions  made  to  Calvin's 
thought  in  that  great  year  of   the  study  of  Calvin.     But  having  said 
this,  we  remind  ourselves,  of  course,  that  the  value  of  the  text  is  not 
really  decreased  by  the  delay  in   its  publication.     It  is  still   the  most 
considerable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Calvin's  thought  which 
is  connected  with  the  Jubilee  of  1909.    .\h,  but  (it  may  be  said)  in  1912 
we  could  have  hoped  for  a  still  more  considerable  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of   Calvin's   thought   from   M.   Doumergue,  than   even    he 
cotUd  have  given   us  in    1909!     And   we  confess  that  we  are  just   a 
little  disappointed,  in  the  midst  of  our  delight  in  what  he  has  given  us. 
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that  we  are  getting  from  him  in  1912  only  what  we  could  have  got  in 
1909.  No  doubt,  here  is  the  Appendix*  and  it  is  an  instructive  Appen- 
dix, reviewing  with  great  insight  and  skill  the  whole  contribution  of 
the  scholars  qf  the  world  in  1909,  and  later,  to  the  better  understanding 
of  Calvin's  thought.  We  are  most  thankful  for  this  Appendix;  it  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  we  could  not  have  a  1912  text, 
we  are  grateful  indeed  to  have  such  an  illuminating  1912  conrment 
set  by  the  side  of  the  1909  text.  But  we  cannot  pretend  to  think  that, 
valuable  as  it  is,  it  quite  takes  the  place  of  a  1912  text. 

As  has  already  been  implied,  M.  Doumerguc,  in  his  study  of  Calvin 
and  his  work,  has  reached  in  this  fourth  volume  "the  religious  thought 
of  Calvin".  In  his  own  conception  of  the  disposition  of  his  treatise,  this 
opens  its  third  part.  In  the  ^rst  part,  embracing  the  first  two  volumes, 
the  preparation  of  Calvin  for  his  work  was  depicted.  In  the  second  part 
and  the  Iconagraphie,  the  eni'tronm^nt  of  Calvin  in  his  work  was  delin- 
eated. Now  he  enter*  tipon  the  portrayal  of  the  programme  which  Cal- 
vin laid  down  for  himself  and  carried  out.  This  portrayal  is  to  be  ac* 
complishcd  by  a  study  of  Calvin's  thought,  and  this  thought  is  distributed 
into  the  three  sections  of  his  religious,  his  ecclesiastical  and  his  political 
and  social  thought.  The  word  "religious"  in  the  sub-title  of  the  volume 
norw  before  us  is,  therefore,  to  be  emphasized,  and  to  be  taken  in  a  spe- 
cial and  somewhat  restricted  sense.  The  volume  deals  with  Calvin's 
"religious"  thought  as  distinguished  from  his  "ecclesiastical"  and  his 
"political"  thought,  which  a.re  reserved  until  the  next  volume.  In 
effect  it  treats  of  the  Theology  of  Calvin,  as  that  theology  is  presented 
in  the  first  three  books  of  the  Institutes.  Not  that  the  Institutes  alone 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  exposition.  That,  as  Brunctiire  expresses 
it,  the  Institutes  by  themselves  are  pretty  nearly  the  whole  Calvin,  no 
one  knows  better  than  M.  Doumergue,  and  he  himself  opens  his  Intro- 
duction with  the  declaration  that  ''the  Christian  Institutes  arc  the  whole 
of  Calvin  and  the  whole  of  Calvinism."  But  he  knows  too  that  this 
somewhat  epigramtnatic  mode  of  speaking  needs  certain  important 
qualifications,  and  he  immediately  adds:  "Really  to  know  the  whole  of 
Calvin,  his  thought,  his  character,  his  personality,  not  one  source  alon< 
rrust  be  consulted,  but  three:  his  Institutes,  his  Sermons  and  his 
Letters.  Hitherto  it  has  been  particularly  his  Letters  that  we  have 
used.  In  the  task  upon  which  we  arc  now  entering,  we  shall  consult 
especially  the  Institutes  and  the  Sermons  (of  course,  without  neglecting 
the  other  treatises)."  Along  with  the  Institutes  accordingly  he  draws 
upon  the  Sermons  and  Homilies  and  Tracts  and  Commentaries,  and 
thus  presents  us  with  the  Theology  of  Calvin  on  a  wider  basis  than  has 
ever  before  been  attempted,  and  with,  therefore,  a  more  rounded-out 
and  vital  result. 

Indeed,  M.  Doumourgue's  contention  is  that  the  result  is  to  pre- 
sent us  with  what  is  in  a  true  sense  a  new  Calvin.  "We  permit  our- 
selves to  present  a  Calvin",  says  he,  "who  as  little  in  his  theology  as  in 
his  biography  is  the  Calvin  of  tradition,  or,  we  should  better  say, 
of  legend;  for  if  there  is  a  Catholic  legend  for  the  biography  of  Calvin 
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there  appears  to  be  also  a  Protestant  legend  for  his  theology.  We 
permit  ourselves  to  present  a  Calvin  with  as  many  shades  as  few  have 
been  recognized  in  him  heretofore,  as  rich  in  contrasts  as  he  has  been 
declared  poor  in  them.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  famous  block  of 
marble,  without  the  smaUcst  vein  or  fissure,  both  hard  and  cold!  We 
permit  ourselves  to  present  a  Calvin  who  would  be  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible, were  he  not  so  vital.  Life  is  the  greatest  of  mysteries 
and  the  greatest  of  realities.  The  thought  of  Calvin,  crammed  with  ap- 
parent (I  say  apparent)  logical  contradictions,  was  a  Life,  a  spring  of 
life,  the  stream  from  which  is  still  running  after  four  centuries.  And  as 
every  author  indulges  himself  in  some  illusion. — be  not  too  hard  upon  us. 
reader! — we  confess  that  it  is  our  hope  that  we  have  felt  this  life, 
and  that  we  have  expressed  this  life  of  Calvin's  thought  with  a  little 
more  of  exactitude,  and  of  force,  and  of  sympathy,  than  has  been 
done  by  our  respected  predecessors  in  the  history  of  dogma."  In  a 
word,  Calvin  is  the  most  vital  of  thinkers,  and  M.  Doumcrgue,  broad- 
ening the  basis  of  his  study  of  his  thought  and  sinking  himself  deeply 
into  it,  has  sought  to  present  it,  not  in  its  dry  bones,  but  In  its  vital 
completeness.  That  he  has  measurably  succeeded  in  this  high  atCempt 
is  the  great  praise  that  is  due  to  his  volume. 

He  begins  with  an  Introduction  (pp.  1-17)  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Institutes  themselves.  Then-,  in  seven  Books,  be  develops 
Calvin's  religious  thought  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  first  three  Books  of 
the  Institutes,  and  continually  brought  to  expression  in  this  ele- 
ment of  it  and  in  that,  in  his  other  writings.  The  first  of  these  booksi 
entitled  **Probgomena"  (pp.  Ji-82)  deals  with  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the 
sources  of  religious  knowledge;  the  second  treats  of  his  doctrine  of 
"God"  (pp.  83-133)  ;  the  third  of  his  doctrine  of  "the  Sinner"  (pp. 
135-173);  the  fourth  of  his  doctrine  of  "the  Law"  (pp.  170-204);  the 
fifth  of  his  doctrine  of  "the  Mediator"  (pp.  205-236) ;  the  sixth  of 
his  doctrine  of  "the  Christian  Life"  (pp.  237-348)  ;  and  the  seventh 
of  his  doctrine  of  "Predestination"  (pp.  34^416).  The  whole  consti- 
tutes the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  the 
most  vital  commentary  on  the  Institutes  which  we  have  yet  received. 
Four  things  especially  deserve  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  it 
What  may  be  called  the  development  of  Calvin's  own  thought — so  far 
as  development  can  be  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  marvellous 
man's  thought,  whose  religious  system  lay  practically  complete  in  his 
mind  from  the  beginning — is  carefully  noted;  the  modes  of  statement  in 
the  several  editions  of  the  Institutes  are  set  side  by  side  with  one 
another,  so  that  every  shade  of  expression  employed  by  Calvin  in  his 
effort  to  put  his  thought  into  Ht  language  is  considered;  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Institutes  is  constantly  illuminated  from  his  Sermons, 
Tracts  and  Commentaries,  The  teaching  of  Calvin,  moreover,  is 
placed  in  its  historical  relations,  in  the  complex  of  Christian  thought. 
M.  Doumerg^ue,  indeed,  disclaims  that  universal  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  perform  this  task  perfectly' — in  words  which,   if 
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we  mistake  not,  contain  in  them  a  certain  sly  criticism  of  apparent  pre- 
tentions to  something  like  omniscience  «A  others.  "To  expound  the 
'religious  thought'  of  Calvin  as  it  ought  to-^^c  expounded,"  says  he.  "it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  know  it  tborOOfflily,  but  to  compare  it 
accurately  with  the  contemporary  thought  of  Ll^^r  and  Zwingli ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  also  thoiTq^ljly  the  religious 
thought  of  Zwingli  and  Luther.  And  it  would  be  ^^e^ssary  also  to 
know  and  analyse  carefully  all  the  systems  of  thought  w^h  preceded 
Calvin's,  back  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  those  Af^  which 
followed  his  immediately,  as  the  earliest  development  of  it,  upv£;>  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  other  words,  to  be  a  past  masted  in^^ 
Dogmatics,  in  the  History  of  Doctrine,  in  Symbolics.  All  that  we  can  sayr 
is  that  we  have  felt  deeply  the  demands  of  the  task  and — the  impossi-  -^' 
bility  of  our  meeting  them.  We  do  not  dare  to  boast  of  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Calvin's  thought,  in  spite  of  all  the  years  we  have  spent  in 
close  famiharity  with  it.  How  could  we  then  cherish  the  least  illusion 
as  to  the  superficial  manner  in  which  we  know  the  other  great  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  principal  Calvinistic  Theologians?  To  attain  this  exact 
knowledge  there  would  be  needed,  it  seems  to  us.  many  lives.  And  we 
expect  to  be  believed  when  we  express  the  astonishment,  the  admiration, 
which  we  feel  for  the  Histories  of  Dogma  which  have  of  late  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany.  They  are  real  prodigies  of  erudition.  Their  au- 
thors have  the  air  of  knowing  their  innumerable  heroes  more  inti- 
mately than  we  know  our  single  hero,  Calvin.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  the  special  region  upon  which  we  have  concentrated  our  study 
we  have  not  always  found  the  communications  of  our  predecessors 
cither  complete  or  trustworthy  .  .  ."  It  is  well  to  take  this  note 
of  the  modesty  of  M.  Doumergue's  pretentions.  It  is  well  to 
take  note  also  of  the  excellence  of  his  performance.  He  may  not 
know  all  the  thought  of  the  closing  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  opening 
Reformation  era  "thoroughly";  he  knows  it  sufficiently  to  place  Calvin's 
thought  very  illuminatingly  in  its  setting.  And  he  not  only  writes 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  part 
of  which  Calvin's  is,  but  tingling  to  his  finger-tips  with  consciousness  of 
the  thouglit  of  the  twentieth  century  which  he  is  addressing.  He  has 
not  so  much  transported  himself  back  into  the  sixteenth  century  as 
brought  this  great  body  of  thought  which  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced down  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  has  not  only  given  us 
a  sympathetic  expression  of  the  thought  of  Calvin;  he  has  applied,  by 
a  word  here  and  a  suggestion  there,  the  thought  of  Calvin  to  the  prob- 
lems and  injected  it  into  the  disputes  of  the  twentieth  century.  He 
has  given  us,  therefore,  a  live  book,  written  with  extraordinary  fresh- 
ness and  verve.  There  is  not  a  dry  line  in  the  book.  It  is  read  eagerly 
from  start  to  finish,  not  merely  as  an  exact  statement  of  Calvin's  teach- 
ing, but  as  a  stimulating  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  oar 
own  age. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  M.  Don- 
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mcrgue's  exposition  of  Calvin's  thought,  much  less  to  venture  criticism 
here  and  there  upon  his  treatment  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  enters 
into  it  everywhere  with  great  sympathy  and  ventures  no  opiaion  with- 
out rich  documentation.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  convinced  that 
Calvin  had  as  large  a  part  in  the  French  version  (1560)  of  his  /nsH- 
tutes  of  1559  as  M.  Doumergue  supposes.  Wc  arc  not  sure  that  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  not  a  trifle  too  much  minimized.  When 
M.  Doumergue  says:  "Calvin  did  not  teach  the  theory  of  dictation  in 
the  sense  intended"  (by  those,  to  wit,  whom  M.  Doumerguc  is  criti- 
cizing), "that  is,  in  the  sense  of  verbal  and  literal  inspiration";  and 
again  "Calvin  did  not  teach  a  mechanical,  verbal,  literal  inspiration" — 
wc  agree  with  all  our  hearts  if  what  is  in  question  is  the  mode  of  the 
divine  action  by  which  inspiration  was  effected,  in  accordance  with 
M.  Doumerguc's  statement  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  his  con- 
temporaries: "All  say  that  the  Bible  comes  not  from  tnen  but  from 
God ;  they  do  not  say  how."  But  certainly  Calvin,  however  he  may  have 
conceived  of  the  divine  operation  called  by  that  name,  does  teach  that 
by  inspiration  we  are  given  a  body  of  Scriptures  every  declaration  of 
which  may  be  fully  trusted  as  it  was  written  down  by  the  Prophetic  and 
Apostolic  writers  of  Scripture, — and  it  was  written,  of  course,  in  words 
which  arc  made  up  of  letters.  Neither  are  we  quite  satisfied  with  M. 
Doumergue's  explanation  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Testimony  of  the 
Spirit.  He  sometimes  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  might  be  thought  of  as 
something  like  a  mystical  revelation,  producing  convictions — as  to  the 
divinity  of  Scripture  or  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  divine  truth — apart 
from  the  rational  grounds  upon  which  such  convictions  properly  rest. 
Wc  may  not  fully  understand  him  here;  but  the  possibility  of  not 
fully  understanding  M,  Doumerguc,  the  clearest  of  writers,  is  pre- 
cisely the  ground  of  our  hesitation.  We  have  not  been  quite  satisfied, 
further,  with  the  exposition  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  evil.  But  it  is  ungracious  to  express  these 
slight  hesitations  with  a  detail  here  and  there  in  a  body  of  exposition 
which  is  throughout  so  carefully  and  sympathetically  true  to  its  orig- 
inal 

The  direct  exposition  of  Calvin's  system  of  religious  thought  occu- 
pies four  hundred  and  sixteen  pages.  To  this  M.  Doumerguc  had  added 
a  long  Appendix,  of  over  sixty-pages  length,  in  which  under  the  title 
of  "The  Jubilee  of  1909  and  the  Theology  of  Calvin",  he  passes  in 
review  a  great  mass  of  literature  called  out  by  the  Calvin  Jubilee,  in 
which  aspects  of  Calvin's  teaching  have  been  dealt  with  in  monograph 
form  by  many  hands  and  from  many  points  of  view.  This  Appendix 
is  in  its  way  almost  as  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
religious  thought  of  Calvin  as  the  exposition  which  precedes  it,  al- 
though it  bears  signs,  absent  from  that  exposition,  of  some  haste  in 
its  preparation.  It  will  be  read  as  a  brilliant  attempt  by  the  best-in- 
formed student  of  Calvin's  thought  of  our  day,  to  sum  up  and  give 
a  reasoned  estimate  of  what  is  thought — and  what  is  known — of  Cal- 
vin as  a  teacher  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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There  is  some  sharp  criticism  in  it;  and  there  is  much  generous  ap- 
preciation of  work  done  by  others;  and  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  writing  about  Calvin  in>  his  Jubilee  year  there 
is  kneaded  a  good  loaf.  There  stands  out  at  the  end  before  the  reader's 
eye  a  Calvin  as  religious  thinker  quite  accordant  with  the  Calvin  of 
the  positive  exposition  of  the  preceding  pages,  but  here  given  increased 
sharpness  of  outUne  and  convincingness  of  impression.  M,  Doumergue 
suggests  that  the  publications  of  igog  mark  an  epoch  in  our  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Calvin.  He  has  emerged  from  the  scrutiny  of  a 
world  never  before  so  bent  on  knowing  the  exact  truth  about  him, 
a  figtire  of  personal  nobility  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  a  world-moving  force  second  to  no  thinker  of  modern  times. 
Even  those  who  criticize  him  most  sharply  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  beneficence  of  his  influence.  Here  arc  the  significant  words  with 
which  M.  Doumergue  closes  the  study:  "An  American  professor. 
Professor  A.  Singmaster.  puts  into  words  the  reflection  which  has 
been  on  all  lips,  in  the  midst  of  these  Jubilee  discourses  and  studies. 
'It  is  curious  to  note.*  says  he,  'that  despite  the  apologetic  tone  of 
these  divers  articles  on'  Calvin,  and  even  of  the  absolute  repudiation 
of  Calvinism,  their  authors  cry  out  almost  unanimously,  "But  see  what 
men  Calvinism  has  made."  This  seems  passing  strange.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible that  a  false  conception  should  make  great  men,  except  in 
the  case  of  that  heroism  which  error  has  sometimes  inspired.'  We 
seem  tn  end,  fundamentally,  in  what  a  writer  calls  the  irony  of  his- 
tory: 'The  whole  modem  world  owes  an  immense  spiritual  debt  to 
Calvin.  And  yet,  by  the  irony  of  history,  his  most  original  contribu- 
tion to  religious  thought  and  to  the  life  of  the  world,  is  depreciated 
by  many  who  exalt  his  theology,  that  is  to  say.  the  part  most  vulnerable 
and  the  least  original  in  the  work  of  Calvin.'  This  very  writer  is  an 
example  of  this  irony!  It  remains  that  Calvin  was  the  great  syste- 
matic thinker  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  in  no  other  system  has 
practice  been  so  closely,  so  intimately  united  with  theory.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  which  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Minton,  when  he  says, 
'We  believe  that  his  theological  thought  determined  his  views  of  gov- 
ernment, civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.'  It  assuredly  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  attempt  to  separate  the  Calvinistic  life  from  the  Calvinistic 
thought.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  either  we  should  renounce 
the  life  of  Calvinism  (religious,  ethical,  social),  or  else  reach  an 
understanding  of  how  this  life  has  been  produced  by  a  thought,  the 
formulas  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  happy  and  may  be  more  or  less 
modified, — but  which  is  as  true  and  right  for  us  as  it  was  four  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  to  aid  this  effort  of  our  intelligence  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  written"    .    .    . 

Everybody  knows  the  beautiful  form  which  Messrs.  Georges  Bridel 
&  Co.  of  Lausanne  have  been  giving  M.  Doumergue's  book.  Of  course 
this  volume  too  is  printed  in  the  same  splendid  fashion.  It  neverthe- 
less seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  off  a  little  from  the  high  standard  of 
the  printer's  art  which  characterized  the  former  volumes.     The  beau- 
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tifut  illustrations  which  ornament  the  earlier  volumes,  naturally,  are 
lacking  in  this — which  deals  with  Calvin's  thoujfht ;  we  have  only,  as 
a  frontispiece,  the  fine  Rotterdam  portrait  of  CaJvia.  Bat  the  proof- 
reading has  fallen  perceptibly  off  too.  This  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
main  part  of  the  volume  (though  foreign  proper-names  are  too  often 
misspelled  there  too)  as  in  the  Appendix.  Here  there  are  a  great 
many  misspellings  of  foreign  proper  names,  some  also  of  forei^  com- 
mon nouns,  and  indeed  some  confusions  of  nationalit>*  in  the  text 
itself.  An  "auteur  anglais"  is  very  apt  to  prove  to  be  an  American; 
a  "professcur  amcricain"  to  prove  to  be  a  Briton.  The  greatest  fash 
we  have  to  tind  with  the  volume,  however*  is  that  it  has  no  Index! 
PrincetoH.  Benj.    B.   Wakfzeu. 


MONUMENTA    ReFORMATIONIS    PotX)NICAE    ET   LtTHUANICAC.        PagCS 

201.     Wilna.     1911. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  documents  concerning  the  Ref 
mation  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  ranging  in  date  from  1561  to  isc/^x  It 
is  the  first  of  a  proposed  scries,  edited  by  members  of  the  Reformed 
Synod  of  Witna.  The  First  document  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  Cal- 
vin's letter  to  the  Synod  of  Wilna,  occupying  the  first  page,  dated 
Geneva  9  Octobris  1561.  The  neat  penmanship  indicates  an  amanucfui&. 
with  Calvin's  own  signature  in  conclusion,  in  a  very  different  hani 
The  letter  is  a  courteous  but  faithful  warning  against  George  Blandrau 
The  address  is:  Eximiis  Christi  Servis  Mtnistris  ct  Senioribas  E^ 
clesiae  Vilnensis,  fratribus  mihi  conjunctis  et  vere  honorandis;  and 
his  concluding  words  are — Valcte  fratres  ex  antmo  dilecti  et  coleodt. 
Dominus  vos  spiritu  suo  gubernet.  virtute  invicta  sustineat.  donisQue 
omnibus  locupletet.  Such  documents  have  a  present  practical  vafut 
in  convincing  Presbyterians  of  Anglo-Saxon  antecedents,  that  this 
venerable  Reformed  Synod  of  Wilna  or  Vilna,  with  an  unbroken 
history  since  Calvin's  day,  deserves  our  sjmipathy  and  co-operation. 

Trontons.  Missouri.  Chas.   E.   Edwaxos. 


for^ 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Tbe  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Theological  Christ.    By  J.  EsTuir' 

•   Carpenter,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  D.Theol.  Principal  of  Manchester 

College,  Oxford.    Boston:    American  Unitarian  Association.     1912. 

i2rao,  pp.  231, 

The  Unitarians   must  seem  to  themselves   to  be  coming   to   their 

kingdom.     All  the  world  appears  to  be  now  of  their  way  of  thinking; 

the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  forged  to  their  hand  in  tbe  traditional 

workshops  of  orthodoxy,  and  they  scarcely  need  even  to  furbish  them 

to  fit  them  for  their  polemic.     The  volume  now  before  us  is  issued  by 

the  American  Unitarian  Assciation,  and  is  enlivened  here  and  there 

by  a  turn  of  phrase  which  preserves  the  flavor  of  the  old  Unitarian 

controversialists  and  reminds  us  that  their  son  is  still  engaged  in  the 
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old  battle.  But  for  the  substance  of  it.  it  might  emanate  from  any  of 
the  schools  of  ''scientific"  theology  which  serve  the  so-called  "evan- 
gelical" churches.  It  is  signiticant  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
which  used  to  divide  essentially  different  points  of  view,  that  this 
Unitarian  controversialist,  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  the  origins 
of  Qiristology.  sends  those  of  his  readers  who  wish  a  fuller  account 
of  the  matter  than  he  has  been  able  to  give  in  his  four  addresses,  to 
a  Jew's  commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  a  German  Lutheran's 
philosophical  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  the  volume  the 
material  is  drawn  from  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  "orthodox" 
churches,  and  there  is  even  betrayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  general 
theme  a  comfortable  sense  of  moderation,  as  of  one  who  is  able 
to  set  himself  between  two  extremes  and  to  tread  safely  the  path  of 
a  via  media.    The  old  radicalism  has  become  the  new  conservatism. 

The  four  addresses  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  arc  intended, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  "to  give  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  historical  study  some  insight  into  the  results  of  modern  in- 
vestigation in  the  Gospel-field,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  process  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
slowly  formed."  They  are  entitled,  respectively,  "the  Historical  Jesus". 
"Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God",  "the  Theological  Christ",  and  "the 
Doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures";  and  in  their  sequence  they  survey  the  de- 
velopment of  Christology  up  to  the  Chalccdonian  decree,  with  a  sort  of 
Appendix  on  recent  views.  The  first  two  addresses  deal  with  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  who  is  interpreted  as  an  admirable  teacher 
of  morals  and  religion — so  admirable  that  His  "figure  is  still  central  in 
the  history  of  religion"*  (p.  14),  though  His  life  has  been  enveloped, 
by  those  who  have  preserved  accounts  of  it  for  us,  "in  a  radiant  haze 
of  myth"  (p.  15).  The  two  subsequent  addresses  undertake  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  this  admirable  teacher,  who  in  the  form  of  His 
teaching  did  not  transcend  His  own  time,  has  been  transmuted  by  His 
followers  into  a  divine  Being.  The  former  of  them  traces  the  process 
of  His  deification,  from  Paul  to  Nice;  the  latter  recounts  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  adjust  to  the  human  character  which  belonged 
to  Him  the  new  divine  dignity  which  had  come  to  be  ascribed  to  Him, 
from  Nice  to  our  own  day. 

In  dealing  with  the  "historical  Jesus"  of  the  Synoptics  Dr.  Carpenter 
feels  impelled  first  of  all  to  establish  the  reality  of  such  a  being.  Here 
he  joins  issue  with  the  new  radicalism  which  has  found  its  most  winning 
expounder  for  the  present  in  Arthur  Drews.  Jensen  he  brushes  with 
little  ceremony  aside;  Drews'  high  religious  purpose  he  recognizes,  but 
laments  his  tendency — in  common  with  his  companions  in  his  under- 
taking to  abolish  Jesus  from  history — to  depend  on  broken  reeds.  The 
mythical  veil  is  already  cast  over  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics; 
but  even  a  mythical  veil  must  have  a  substantial  figure  beneath  it  to 
support  it.  Mark  comes  from  a  time  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70;  Matthew  and  Luke  were  probably  written  before 
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A.  D.  100 — though  Matthew  may  have  received  additions  even  later— 
and  behind  them  were  a  collection  of  teachings,  doubtless  earlier  thac 
Mark.  None  of  the  three  is,  properly  speaking,  a  life  of  Christ;  they 
are  all  "edifying  narratives  explanatory  of  the  origin  and  claims  of 
the  church."  But  through  their  idealizations  a  real  figure  looms,  and 
"the  large  mass  of  the  teaching  which  the  first  three  Gospels  contain" 
may  be  confidently  held  "to  proceed  from  a  real  person."  The  oature 
of  this  teaching  is  its  own  credential :  much  extraneous  matter  has 
no  doubt  "been  absorbed  into  the  Evangelic  traditions,"  but  there  is 
an  individual  note  running  through  it  and  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mass  of  "Jewish  commonplaces'*.  The 
ultimate  guarantee  for  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  Ha 
indeed  in  this  teaching,  and  "the  victor>'  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman 
empire  was  won  implicitly  when  the  first  collection  of  Jesus'  words 
was  written  down."  Certainly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  of  His 
time,  and  "the  time-form"  of  His  teaching  has  been  "shattered**.  But  it 
was  "the  vehicle  of  an  immense  moral  impulse*'  and  '*it  does  not  lose  iti 
worth  when  its  time- form  has  been  shattered."  "Be  it  that  He  accepted 
the  title  of  Messiah;  be  it  that  He  announced  the  speedy  coming  of  tfat 
Son  of  Man ;  be  it  that  the  end  of  the  age  did  not  arrive — this  may  pre- 
vent us  from  worshipping  Him  as  God  'out  of  God/  it  does  not  impair 
the  elements  of  His  thought  and  word,  His  character  and  work,  which 
experience  conhrms."  In  them  there  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  force 
which  is  unspent  to-day,  and  "it  is  the  task  of  modern  liberalism  to 
disengage  this  force  from  the  ideas  and  hopes  through  which  it  wai 
first  conveyed,  as  well  as  from  the  dogmatic  forms  by  which  ic  was 
subsequently  circumscribed."  What  has  been  abiding  in  Christianity  and 
has  "preserved  it  from  being  stifled  by  a  vast  mass  of  alien  importa- 
tions." has  been  "its  moral  and  religious  ideal,  the  constant  challenge  of 
a  higher  and  hotter  character,  impersonated  in  a  great  historical  6giire 
so  that  all  could  see."  And  "the  spirit  of  life  which  was  in  Jesus 
Christ,  will  continue  to  inspire  man's  best  efforts  for  human  progress.** 

Unfortunately  the  church  has  not  been  content  with  this.  It  has 
transmuted  the  "prophet  of  Nazareth"  into  "true  God  out  of  true 
God";  the  process  has  been  long  but  it  has  advanced  steadily  and  very 
surely.  We  may  see  its  beginning  very  clearly  in  Paul.  He  docs  not 
indeed  make  Jesus  God;  but  He  "raises  the  exalted  Messiah  above  every 
other  superhuman  rank."  Even  John  does  not  mnke  Him  quite  God; 
according  to  him,  "His  being  was  not  indeed  absolute  or  self-extstent. 
it  was  bestowed  on  Him  by  the  Father",  but  "the  Son,  though  he  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  superior  greatness  of  the  Father  (xiv.  28)  is  never- 
theless in  some  high  sense  a  partner  in  the  divine  life."  It  remained 
for  Origcn  to  invent  the  doctrine  of  "eternal  generation",  and  thus  to 
make  Him  partaker  of  the  divine  immortality  and  sharer  in  God's  sub- 
stance; and  from  Origen  to  Nice  the  path  was  short.  But  after  Nice 
there  did  not  come  peace;  rather  "a  fresh  crop  of  theological  problems," 
How  shall  this  essential  deity  of  the  Son  be  adjusted  to  the  humanity 
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of  Jesus?  Men  are  still  struggling  with  the  puzzle.  Here  is  the  theory 
of  Kenosjs,  with  its  accumulated  absurdities.  And  last  of  all  here  is 
Dr.  Sanday  with  his  supraliminal  humanity  and  subliraina.1  deity— a 
theory  which  Unitarians  indeed  "might  welcome  with  sincere  good  will.*' 
Such  endeavors  to  explain  the  inexplicable,  to  reconcile  the  irreconcil- 
able, are  well-meant ;  and  they  bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme  value 
to  the  world  of  Christ — and  the  Christlikc.  If  God  is  to  reveal  Him- 
self to  us  it  must  be  through  our  humanity.  "Paul  saw  the  divine 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  many  a  lowly  disciple,  doubtless, 
as  he  listened  to  the  unwearied  preacher  of  God's  love  for  man,  saw 
the  same  glor>'  shining  in  Paul's  face.  God,  said  the  apostle,  was  recon- 
ciling the  world  in  Christ  unto  himself.  Was  not  the  work  extended 
in  the  ambassador  who  pleaded  his  Lord's  cause;  in  martyr  «md  con- 
fessor, and  in  the  humble  and  lowly  of  heart  who  have  all  added  their 
contribution  to  the  great  process?  For  wherever  thought  and  life  are 
spent  in  loving  service  for  the  simplest  ends  of  human  good,  there  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  is  continued." 

To  this  running  account  of  the  course  of  the  argument  of  the  book 
we  shall  add  no  comment.  \Vc  are  interested  to  observe  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  modem  theory  of  Kenosis,  which  arc  in  the  main  sound ; 
and  the  estimate  placed  on  Dr.  Sanday's  subliminal  theory — the  human- 
itarian character  of  which  is  quickly  detected.  There  is  little  that  is 
individual  in  the  general  discussion;  what  is  presented  is  just  the  cur- 
rent "liberal"  interpretations,  in  a  somewhat  crass  form  but  in  unusually 
sprightly  language.  As  in  other  "liberal"  writers,  the  evolutionary 
schematization  is  given  preference  over  the  facts  of  the  record.  A 
single  instance  may  be  adverted  to.  It  is  provided  by  Rom.  ix.  5.  Paul 
is  explained  as  not  yet  making  Christ  God.  But  there  stands  Rom.  ix. 
5I  This  is  the  way  Dr.  Carpenter  deals  with  it:  "In  the  face  of  these 
and  other  facts  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  apostle  could  have 
intended  to  identify  the  Messiah  with  'God  blessed  for  ever*  (Rom.  ix. 
S).  As  he  elsewhere  applies  this  adjective  only  to  *the  God  and  Father 
of  the  (our)  Lord  Jesus  (Christ)'  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  xi.  31 ;  Eph-  i-  3)*  a"d  to 
the  Creator  (Rom.  i.  25),  I  cannot  think  that  in  this  passage  he  departs 
from  his  usual  practice.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Prof.  Jowett 
pointed  out  that  as  the  apostle  nowhere  else  calls  Jesus  Ciod  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  he  did  so  in  this  solitary  passage.  Had  he  so  re- 
garded him,  he  would  have  used  the  designation  more  frequently." 
In  point  of  fact,  however.  Paul  does  call  Jesus  "God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever"  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Carpenter  docs  not  attempt  to  find 
another  meaning  for  it.  He  merely  declares  that  he  cannot  believe  it 
means  this.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  which  Paul  calls  Jesus  Ciod. 
Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  tell  us  how  he  understands  the  language  of  Phil. 
ii.  6.  Nor  does  he  cite  in  this  connection  Col.  ii.  9.  Oddly  enough  he 
cites  instead  Col  i.  ig  and  comments  as  follows :  "The  statement  of 
Col.  i.  19  that  the  Fulness  waspleasedtodwellintheSon"— which  is  not 
the  most  likely  construction  of  the  passage — "cannot  identify  hira  with 
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Deity»  as  he  is  expressly  cnlled  'the  first  born  of  creation*  *' — ^which  sgam 
ii  not  the  niost  likely  application  of  the  words.  "Even  in  his  prc-humao 
State,  therefore,  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  created  beings,  preceding 
the  rest  of  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  world."  We  must  prononnce 
this  shrewd  exegesis  rather  than  sound  exegesis.  One  of  the  odd  riews 
expressed  is  to  the  effect  that,  with  John,  the  incarnation  takes  pbce 
at  the  Baptism  (Jno.  i,  ^2.  34)  and  is  the  same  as  the  endowment  with 
the  Spirit.  "If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  Son  of  God  enters  the 
human  scene  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  becomes  the  Messiah  through  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  without  measure  (Jno.  iii,  34)  from  above.  It  is  ia 
virtue  of  this  endowment  that  Thomas  can  address  him  as  'mj  Lord 
and  my  God.* "  This  is  to  ascribe  to  John  what  Dr.  Sanday  teaches,— 
as  Dr.  Carpenter  sees  (p.  226). 
Princeton.  B.  B.  WAKpnia. 

The  Social  Task  of  CHRiSTiANmr.  A  Summons  to  the  New  Crusade 
By  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Des 
Moines  College,  Chairman  Social  Service  Commission  Northeni 
Baptist  Convention.  8vo,  pp.  234.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronia 
London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  191 1. 
"This  little  book  has  a  twofold  object.  It  seeks,  first,  to  appraise  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world  and  to  interpret  the  will 
of  God  for  this  generation  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  processes  of  human 
society.  And  it  seeks,  second,  to  define  the  special  task  to  which  the 
Christian  discipleship  is  now  fairly  committed,  and  to  suggest  the 
program  and  method  by  which  the  purpose  of  God  as  expressed  in 
Jesus  Christ  shall  become  a  Fact  in  the  life  of  humanity.  It  is  written 
in  the  confidence  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  social  religion,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Christian  conception  of  things  never  means 
anything  less  than  a  human  society  on  earth,  that  the  supreme  task 
before  the  men  of  good-will  to-day  is  the  creation  of  a  better  and 
more  Christian  type  of  human  society,  that  the  needs  of  the  world  in 
this  time  demand  that  men's  personal,  social,  industrial  and  political 
life  as  a  whole  be  transformed  and  Christianized,  that,  in  a  word,  the 
superlative  duty  of  men  to-day  is  the  Christia nidation  of  Oiristendom" 
(p.  8).  With  much  in  Professor  Batten's  conception  of  and  summons 
to  "The  New  Crusade"  just  outlined  in  his  own  words  we  find  our- 
selves in  heartiest  sympathy.  Certainly  Christendom  needs  to  be 
Christianized.  That  is,  our  civilization,  though  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  waits  to  be  dominated  by  Him.  Certainly  the  civic  corrup- 
tion and  the  social  evils  in  even  our  own  most  favored  land  demand 
radical  reformation,  We  do  not  think  that  our  author  exaggerates  them. 
Indeed,  he  has  stated  them,  particularly  the  vice  and  injustice  and 
cruelty  and  poverty  that  are  rampant  in  our  great  cities,  more  tem- 
perately than  we  could  have  done.  Certainly  these  appalling;  social 
conditions  must  create  an  atmosphere  most  adverse  to  both  civic  and 
personal  righteousness.  We  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  fatal  to  cither 
without  the  intervention  of  the  omnipotent  Spirit    Certainly  the  attack 
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on  such  evils  should  he  made  on  their  causes  rather  than  on  their  re- 
sults, and  it  should  be  made  collectively  as  well  as  individually.  Any 
other  method  would  appear  to  us  as  foolish  as  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  useless.  Certainly  "prevention  is  belter  than  cure."  "Preformation 
is  just  as  Christian  as  reformation  and  it  is  just  as  necessary."  Yes, 
we  will  go  as  far  as  Professor  Batten.  "One  former  is  worth  ten 
reformers"  (p,  i53)-  Certainly,  whether  in  forming  or  in  reforming 
civilization,  all  the  work  to  l>e  done  should  not  be  put  on  the  church. 
Both  the  family  and  the  state  have  an  exceedingly  important  part. 
As  truly  as  the  church  do  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  they 
are  bound  to  labor  for  its  establishment.  Though  neither  one  of  them 
is  an  institute  of  religion,  both  of  them  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
sense  religious  institutes.  Certainly  the  church  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  social  questions  and  should  be  the  most  potent  agent  in 
social  regeneration.  Is  she  not  the  special  agent  for  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  must  not  this  kingdom  mean  at  least  "the 
divine  order  of  human  society"?  Certainly  the  conditions,  nature, 
and  claims  of  this  order,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  they  are  stated  or  im- 
plied in  God's  Word,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  she  is  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  to  ^et  forth.  Regenera- 
tion involves  and  is  accompanied  by  spiritual  illumination ;  but  both 
look  forward  to  a  church  which  will  teach  the  rule  of  God  with  regard 
to  both  personal  and  social  righteousness.  Neither  the  regenerated 
man  nor  the  regenerated  society  knows  this  of  himself.  Certainly  the 
most  alarming  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  tendency  of 
civilization  to  break  away  from  all  control  by  the  church  and  to 
create  its  own  ideals  and  methods.  Our  author  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  point  of  supreme  importance  when  he  says:  "The  work  of  general 
education  and  charity,  the  interest  of  social  service  and  reform,  once 
the  peculiar  interest  and  concern  of  the  Church,  now  engage  the  at- 
tention and  claim  the  devotion  of  many  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  churches  and  sometimes  have  scant  patience  with  ihcm.  To-day  life 
seems  to  be  breaking  up  into  two  hemispheres,  one  called  Religion  and 
the  other  called  Social  Service.  To-day  much  of  this  work  of  Social 
Service  goes  on  outside  of  the  churches  and  with  little  reference  to 
religion.  To  many  people  religion  is  losing  its  centrality  and  is  be- 
coming simply  one  interest  among  many  other  interests"  (pp.  27,  28). 
To  all  this,  and  also  to  much  else  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
refer  to.  we  say  very  heartily.  .\men. 

Indeed,  it  is  just  because  this  volume  does  urge  so  effectively  a 
great  deal  that  is  so  important  and  so  often  overlooked  that  we  are 
constrained  to  go  further  and  point  out  certain,  as  they  seem  to  us. 
radical  and  serious  mistakes,  either  in  our  author's  contention  or  in  his 
argument.  We  would  have  them  etiminatcd  that  what  we  are  both 
striving  for  may  be  established. 

I.  The  author's  view  is  superficial.  It  conceives  of  wrong  social 
conditions  as  the  causes  of  poverty  and  disease  and  vice  and  crime 
and  all  other  social  evils.    Hence,  it  bids  us  to  make  war,  not  on  these, 
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but  on  the  wrong  social  conditions  which  underlie  and  prodacc  them. 
"It  is  very  necessary",  it  tells  us,  "that  we  seek  to  save  lose  men  and 
women  in  the  slums;  but  while  we  are  saving  one  lost  man.  a  dozen 
children  arc  growing  up  in  demoralizing  conditions  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  evil  suggestions  and  forming  habits  which  become  a  part  of 
life  itself".  This  is  true.  But  does  it  not  at  once  raise  a  questioa 
which  Professor  Batten  and  his  school  rarely  raise;  namely.  What 
is  th€  cause  of  the  demoralizing  conditions?  That  is.  though  he  ti 
arguing  against  the  folly  of  attacking  results  rather  than  causes,  is  it 
not  precisely  this  folly  that  he  would  perpetrate?  He  would  curr 
demoralizing  conditions  with  the  wisdom  of  modern  sociology.  He 
fails  to  see,  that,  however  the  form  of  these  conditions  may  be  chang- 
ed or  even  elevated,  they  must  continue  demoralizing  so  longf  as  their 
root  continues  uncut ;  that  this  root  is  in  every  case  sin ;  and  that  it 
can  be  cut  only  through  the  old  Gospel  of  the  blood  of  Him  who 
died  that  He  might  take  away  sin. 

2.  Our  author  exaggerates  the  influence  of  "demoralizing  condi- 
tions", of  "atmosphere",  of  '* environment".  That  this  influence  is 
very  pervasive  and  very  strong,  we  may  not  and  we  would  not  deny. 
Conditions  may  pervert  character;  atmosphere  may  destroy  life;  en- 
vironment may  unmake  the  man.  To  say  that  they  must  do  these, 
however,  is  to  ignore  the  grace  of  God  and  even  the  self-determina- 
tion of  man.  It  is  to  overlook  that  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
could  inimber,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues. 
"which  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation",  and  which,  in  spile  of  it. 
if  not  partly  because  of  it,  arc  "before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple*'.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  "the  to- 
tality of  the  industrial  relations  constitute  the  economic  structure  of 
society,  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  legal  and  political  superstructure 
is  built,  and  to  which  definite  forms  of  social  consciousness  correspond 
The  method  of  producing  the  material  livelihood  determines  the  so- 
cial, political  and  intellectual  process  in  general.  It  is  not  man's  con- 
sciousness which  determines  their  life;  it  is  their  social  life  which 
determines  their  consciousness'*  (p.  135).  That  is,  men  do  not  make 
society;  but  society  makes  men,  and  it  is  by  the  way  in  which  we  get 
our  food  that  society  itself  is  made.  What  could  be  more  degrading 
than  such  exaggeration ! 

3.  Our  author  misconceives  the  method  of  social  salvation.  While 
he  is  far  from  denying  the  necessity  of  individual  regeneration,  his 
reliance  is  on  what  may  be  called  "social  regeneration".  "The  work 
of  social  redemption",  he  says,  "cannot  be  done  by  individual  w^ork 
with  individuals"  (p.  151).  "The  soul  of  all  improvement  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  soul*.  But  none  the  less  there  must  be  men  who 
shall  emphasize  the  duty  of  social  service  and  civic  betterment  and 
shall  seek  to  create  better  social  customs  and  political  institutions" 
(p.  154).  This  would  be  all  right,  but  that  "social  ministry''  is  made 
of  first  importance.     Work  for  individuals,  we  are  told,  "gives  little 
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promise  of  ever  bring-ing  in  the  kingdom"  (p.  155).  Indeed,  if  indi- 
vidual regenerations  are  to  be  anything  more  than  exceptional  and 
sporadic,  the  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  improvement,  the  Christian- 
ization,  of  social  conditions.  This  is  what  our  author  would  seem  to 
mean  when  he  says  that  "the  superlative  duty  of  to-day  is  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  Christendom".  Moral  progress  he  would  appear  to  re- 
gard as  only  a  finer  form  of  economic  progress.  Such,  however, 
was  not  our  Lord's  conception.  His  last  and  great  commission  to  his 
church  was  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  creation":  he  said  nothing  about  teaching  politics  or  economics 
or  even  sociology.  It  was  so,  too,  that  the  church  understood  him. 
Nothing  is  so  significant  as  that,  no  more  than  her  Lord,  did  she,  for 
over  three  centuries,  enter  on  the  role  of  the  social  reformer.  Yet 
society  never  needed  reformation  so  much  as  then  nor  was  the 
church  ever  so  influential  in  its  reformation.  The  same  lesson  is  being 
taught  to-day  to  all  who  will  learn  it.  Social  settlement  work  com- 
monly aims,  first  of  all,  to  change  conditions:  and  such  social  settle- 
ment work,  even  that  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  many  are  beginning  to 
pronounce  a  failure.  The  fact  is  that  the  method  of  social  service  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  forgets  that  even  the  lightest  cart  in 
the  world  could  not  move  a  dead  horse,  or  a  living  one  for  that 
matter. 

4.  The  fundamental  error  in  this  whole  discussion  is  its  conception 
of  the  "kingdom  of  God".  This,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  "is  not  meat 
and  drink;  but  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Rom.  xiv.  17).  Our  author,  however,  describes  it  as  follows:  "Ac- 
cording to  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  earliest  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
which  Jesus  preached  and  Paul  proclaimed,  was  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  a  great  human,  social,  all  in- 
clusive ideal  covering  the  whole  life  of  man  and  contemplating  a  new 
society  on  earth"  (p.  217).  That  is,  Paul  regards  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  founded  on  regeneration  and  as  essentially  spiritual  and  individual : 
our  author  views  the  kingdom  of  God  as  contemplating  regeneration 
and  as  essentially  human  and  social.  Which  is  right?  "He  who  de- 
sires to  know  what  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  coming  of  this  king- 
dom mean  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  must",  says  no  other  and  no  less 
than  Professor  Harnack.  "read  and  ponder  his  parables.  There  it 
will  dawn  upon  him  what  Jesus  is  thinking  about.  The  kingdom 
comes  to  the  individual,  making  entry  to  the  soul  which  embraces  it. 
The  kingdom  is  the  reign  of  God,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  reign  of 
the  holy  God  in  individual  hearts,  it  is  God  himself  with  his 
power"  (The  Essence  of  Christianity,  close  of  the  Third  Lecture).  As 
Dr.  Stalker  adds,  "the  great  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
social  aspect  of  religion  is  acknowledged;  but  the  ori^nality  of  Christ 
consisted  not  in  emphasizing  this,  but  in  seizing  on  the  emergent 
notion  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  individual  sou]  and  elevating 
it  to  the  forefront;  so  that  preachers  are  not  going  back  to  Christ. 
but  going  back  beyond  him,  to  a  pre-Christian  stage  of  religion,  if,  in- 
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stead  of  magnifying  the  individual  and  straining   every  nenc  for 

his  salvation,  they  wander  away  to  the  social  or  ecclesiastical  orgziusm. 
making  this  their  principal  care  and  the  leading  element  of  their  testi- 
raony"  (The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  28). 

5.  In  short,  the  errors  of  this  whole  discussion  may  be  sumzned  op 
in  one;  namely,  improper  emphasis.  It  is  right  and  timely  in  its  in- 
sistence on  "social  ministry".  Christians,  just  because  they  are  Chris- 
tians, ought  to  Christianize  Christendom.  That  is.  they  ought  to 
create  and  maintain  a  Christian  environment;  and  if  they  arc  to  do 
this,  they  need,  and  they  need  urgently,  to  be  taught  how  to  do  this. 
But  this  they  will  never  do  so  long  as  they  are  led  to  believe,  that  it 
is  more  important  to  attack  the  results  of  sin  than  sin  itself;  that 
environment  is  mightier  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty ;  that  men 
can  be  regenerated  en  masse;  that  the  kingdom  of  God^  at  least  at 
present,  is  characteristically  material  and  social  rather  than  spiritual 
and  individual.  It  is  just  because  the  writer  of  this  review  recognizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  social  results  of  sin,  the  tremendous  power  of 
environment,  the  importance  of  "conscious  and  collective  effort  to 
save  society",  and  the  fact  that  there  is,  though  still  largely  ideal,  a 
divine  social  order,  that  he  would  put  the  emphasis,  first  and  always, 
on  the  gospel  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man  on  account  of  the 
blood  and  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  would 
insist  that  the  church,  inasmuch  as  she  is  "the  pillar  and  ground"  of 
this  truth,  should,  as  an  institution,  give  herself  exclusively  to  pro- 
claiming and  applying  it  to  lost  men  and  women. 

That  she  has  to  a  considerable  degree  turned  aside  from  this  her 
uniquely  high  and  indispensable  vocation,  to  "social  ministry" — this  is 
the  reason  why  as  a  social  force  there  are  now  many  who  are  counting 
her  out. 

Princeton.  Wiluam  BEE?rtX)N  Gresne,  Jk. 


How  THE  Cross  Saves.  By  Robert  F.  Horton.  Fleming  H.  ReveO 
Company.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  and  Edinborgii. 
pp.  93- 

In  igo5  Dr.  Horton  published  a  little  book  entitled  "Does  the  Cross 
Save?"  This  little  volume  inserts  four  additional  chapters  between 
chapters  two  and  three  of  the  original  edition.  "In  this  slightly  ampler 
form,"  Dr.  Horton  says  (Preface  p.  7),  "I  venture  (presumptuous  as 
it  seems)  to  change  the  title  from  a  question:  'Docs  the  Cross  Save?' 
into  an  assertion,  and  to  call  this  new  edition  'How  the  Cross  Saves.'  " 

What  the  author  wishes  to  do,  accordingly,  is  to  state  his  theory  of 
the  Atonement.  He  opposes  the  "Satisfaction"  doctrine  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  one  place,  it  is  true,  he  speaks  of  Chnst 
as  "the  sinless  One  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  sin"  (p.  54),  but  this  is 
only  an  inadvertent  phrase  which  does  not  express  the  author's  real 
view,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  affirmation  that  it  is  a  "hindrance  of 
thought  and  reason"  to  suppose  that  the  "New  Testament  Atonement** 
is  "a  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty"  (p.  rj).    Dr.  Honon's 
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remarks  on  the  phrase  "the  blood  of  Christ"  (chapter  iv),  moreover, 
render  perfectly  clear  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  expiation.  The 
idea  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  through  atoning  blood  is  characterized 
as  a  "degrading  literalism."  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  denote 
His  oflfcring  of  Himself  to  God,  and  His  imparting  His  life  to  men. 

Dr.  Horton's  own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  is  that  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  God  at  the  same  time  condemns  sin  and  pardons 
the  sinner.  God  thus  offers  the  sinner  a  free  pardon,  and  at  the  same 
time  manifests  His  holy  abhorrence  of  sin.  This  is  similar  to  those 
theories  of  the  Atonement  which  the  late  Prof.  Stevens  characterized 
as  "cthiciscd  govemmentalism." 

Dr.  Horton,  however,  has  utterly  failed  to  show  how  God  could 
possibly  have  condemned  sin  in  Christ's  death,  for  he  would  deny  that 
Christ  was  personally  a  sinner,  and  he  would  also  deny  that  the  guilt 
of  our  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ.  If  then.  Jesus  was  sinless — which 
the  Scripture  assuredly  asserts — and  if  the  guilt  of  our  sin  was  not 
imputed  to  Him— the  Scripture  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  in  what  possible  way  God  condemned 
sin  in  Christ's  death.  Moreover,  Dr.  Horton  has  made  no  attempt  to 
indicate  in  what  way  the  pardon  of  sin  is  related  to  this  so-called  ''con- 
demnation" of  sin.  Nor  does  he  show  any  adequate  understanding  of 
the  "Satisfaction"  doctrine  of  the  .Atonement  when  criticising  it. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


La   Person  se   Humaine  dans  les   fivANciLEs.     Par  Andre   Arnal. 
Paris.     Libraire  Fiachbacher.     191 1.     pp.  124. 

This  volume  by  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie  Protestante  de  Montauban  is  an  interesting 
study  of  human  personality,  its  nature,  its  value,  its  function,  as  pre- 
supposed by  the  Gospels.  The  phrase  "dans  les  Evangiles"  is  intended 
to  imply  that  the  materials  arc  to  be  found  in  the  documents  as  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  Manuscripts  i.  e.  there  is  no  critical  reconstruction 
of  the  textual  material  preliminary  to  the  positive  elucidation  of  the 
topic  in  hand.  This  in  the  opinion  of  many  will  doubtless  be  considered 
a  serious  defect  in  that  it  raises  the  doubt  whether  the  exegesis  is 
historical  as  well  as  grammatical.  Professor  Anial,  however,  does  not 
forget  either  requirement  while  at  the  same  time  he  steers  clear  of 
that  fatal  third  step  which  has  proved  the  downfall  of  so  much  promis- 
ing work.  viz..  first  to  assume  a  theory ;  second  to  reconstruct  the 
evidence  to  fit  the  theory;  third  to  use  the  reconstructed  evidence  to 
prove  the  theory. 

For  our  author  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  human  personality. 
What  is  this?  It  is  "le  vrai  moi"  or  the  spiritual  elements  which  the 
Gospel  denominates  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength.  The  last  is  the 
most  impoTimit  for  it  is  that  native  energy,  that  free  power  or  will 
which  is  in  all  the  other  qualities,  (not  faculties,  let  it  be  noted)  and 
envelopes  them.  What  now  of  the  body?  Our  author  makes  short 
work  of  it  asserting  that  it  is  "presque  ncgligable  .  .  .  n'etant  qu*un 
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mode  imparfait   et  tcmporaJre  d'etre."     The  body    depends   on   spinf 
whil«  spirit  is  independent  of  the  material   element.      This   is  a  bold 
statement  to  make  in  the  presence  of  present  day  psychology,  but  Pro- 
fessor Amal  is  not  concerned  with  present  day  psychology   but  with 
the  Gospels.     So  he  deuils  with  care  all  the  passages   in    the  Gospels 
which  assign  a  secondary  place  to  the  body?    What  then?     Did  Jcsos 
teach  asceticism?    Not  at  all.    He  looked  upon  the  body  as  an  indiffer- 
ent element  which  merits  neither  honor  nor  disdain.      This   assertion 
may  strike  some  as  more  Gallic  than  convincing,  but  in    Prof.  Amal* 
opinion  it  enabled  Jesus  to  avoid  not  merely  asceticism    but   also  the 
aestheticisra  of  the  Greeks,  which  made  too  much  of  the  body  and  the 
legalism  of  the  Jews,  which  also  exalted  it  by  making  it  the  subject  of 
minute   regulations.     Judged   ethically  the   personality    is    cviL      Our 
author   cites   the   gospel   evidence   to   prove   this   point    and    docs    not 
qualify  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  him.     The  world   is   such  and 
man  is  such  that  offences  must  come  and  man  is  not   merely   to  be 
considered  simply  an  instrument  of  evil  but  also  an  accomplice  and  as 
such  is  justly  exposed  to  the  divine  anger.    Strangely  enoug^h,  however, 
Prof.  Arnal  adds  "En  revanche  on  nc  irouve  dans  les  evangiles  ni  Ics 
mots  ni  les  idees  de  corruption  totale,  de  radicale  souillure,  ni  meme  une 
base  legitime  pour  ctablis  ccs  concepts  qui«  quelqucs  siccles  plus  tard, 
cnvahirent  la  dogmatique."    The  reason  he  assigns  for  saying  this  is 
that  Jesus  recognizes  good  in  man.    Total  depravity'  however  may  bear 
an  "extensive'^  meaning,  that  every  part  of  man's  being  is  tainted  with 
evil,  without  implying  the  intensity  of  that  evil,  or  in  other  words  the 
doctrine  while  asserting  that  man  in  all  his  nature  is  sinful  does  not 
assert  that  man  is  as  had  as  he  possibly  can  become.    Our  author  seems 
to  have  overlooked  this  meaning  of  the  doarine  which  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  our  lord's  language. 

Another  surprising  thing  is  now  asserted.  The  value  of  personality 
depends  on  the  personality  itself.  Just  as  the  body  is  negtigabic  so 
the  environment  neither  adds  to  nor  subtracts  from  the  value  of  the 
person.  It  may  create  or  suppress  obstacles,  it  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  moral 
judgment  passed  by  our  Lord  on  persons.  Personality  is  thus  supreme 
and  our  author  will  not  allow  anything  to  infringe  on  this  autonomy. 
"Par  sa  libcrte  de  disposer  d'elle-memc.  la  personnc  humainc  exerce 
une  influence  d^isive  sur  Taction  de  Jesus,  limite  ou  accroh  cctte 
action,  selon  qu'elle  I'acceptc  ou  la  repousse."  Miracles  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  against  this  view;  for  a  miracle  is  not  an  act  of  magic  but 
of  morality  and  faith  has  its  part  in  its  production  and  not  merely  the 
power  of  Jesus  alone.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory  of  personal  autonomy 
.  .  .  "I'activilc  divine,  tenant  compte  de  cette  libcrti,  s'interdisanl  de  la 
forcer,  ne  se  deroulcra  pas  selon  la  ligne  droit  du  progr^s  continu,  mais 
selon  la  ligne  hrisec  des  victoires  et  des  defaites,  des  succfe  ct  des 
reculs  de  la  revelation  ct  de  la  redemption  au  milieu  d'une  humanite 
capable  de  choisir  entrc  la  vie  et  la  mort."    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Prof.  Arnal  holds  an  Arminian  view  of  human  freedom  in  relation  to 
divine  sovereignty.  Such  a  view  however  can  be  exegetically  based 
on  the  gospels  only  by  ignoring  entirely  certain  pertinent  passages  and 
deBeccing  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  others. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book  La  Dcstin^  dc  la  Persomic 
in  many  ways  is  the  n.jst  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
treatise.  It  might  seem  as  if  after  reducing  the  body  to  a  negligable 
quantity  and  after  assertmg  that  the  environment  does  not  enter  into 
the  value  of  tac  personality  that  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the  modern 
social  uphft  application  of  Christianity  had  been  discarded.  Our  author, 
however,  works  out  his  problem  and  maintains  his  original  thesis.  The 
gospel  message  is  that  man  is  evil  and  must  change.  He  must  return  to 
"la  vie  normale**,  the  life  in  which  autonomy  is  exchanged  for  ihc- 
onomy.  The  latter  is  that  regard  for  universal  law  which  Kant  formu- 
lated as  the  chief  thing  in  ethics  expressed  in  evangelical  terms.  Christ 
however,  saves  individuals  in  order  that  they  may  work  upon  other 
individuals  .  .  .  "il  a  choisi  comme  unique  moyen  Taction  dc  la  pcr- 
sonnc  sur  tes  autre  pcrsonncs"  and  by  means  of  this  mission  of  the 
church  "dans  I'humanite,  par  les  individus,  pour  le  Royaume"  the  social 
work  of  the  Master  is  carried  on  to  its  perfection. 

The  value  of  this  book,  apart  from  its  clearness,  its  reverence,  its 
eloquence,  consists  in  the  emphasis  it  places  on  the  importance  of  per* 
sonality  at  a  lime  in  which  attention  seems  to  be  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  surroundings  of  the  person  rather  than  to  the  person 
itself.  Its  defect  lies  in  the  over-emphasis  of  this  concept;  an  over- 
emphasis which  nullifies  the  sovereignty  of  God,  ignores  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  which  results  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work  defines  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  necessitate 
the  calling  in  of  rhetoric  in  the  last  part  to  do  what  logic  could  not,  viz., 
derive  the  social  mission  of  the  church  from  the  conclusions  reached. 
This  difficulty  is  not  in  the  Gospels. 

Lincoln  Vniversiiy,  Pa,  George  Johnson. 


The  Church  Universal,  A  Restatement  of  Christianity  in  Terms 
OF  Modern  Thought.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lanier,  B.D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1911.    pp.  xix  -\-  264.     Price  $1.25  net. 

This  volume  contains  part  of  the  Reinicker  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  during  the  autumn 
of  ipTO.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  "sheaf"  of  testimonials  to  its  excellence 
written  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  the  Editor  of  the  Bibliothcca 
Sacra  and  the  Bishop  of  Atlanta,  while  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac  is 
the  author  of  a  formal  "Introduction."  The  reader  is  thus  properly 
prepared  for  the  perusal  of  the  pages  that  follow.  These  contain  a 
discussion  of  the  Church  Universal  in  Part  I ;  the  Sacramental  System 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Part  II ;  while  lectures  on  the  Catechism 
occupy  Part  III. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  discussion   of   the 

Church  Universal.    By  "Catholic  Church"  the  author  means  the  "entire 
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iuch  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  his  doctrine  together  with  its  scrip- 
taral  basis. 
LiHcoln  University,  Pa,  GEOBce  Johnson. 

Presext-Day  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  within  Biblical 
Lines.  A  Concise  and  Comprehensive  Exhibit.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Glenth'orth  Butler,  D.D.  Boston:  Sherman.  French  and 
Company,     191 1.    pp.  xii  -f  122.    $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Butler's  book  as  the  Foreword  tells  us  is  "to 
compar-e  and  contrast  present-day  Conservatism  and  Liberalism;  in 
clear,  concise  detail  comprehensively  to  unfold  these  earth-and  heaven- 
wide,  antagonistic  systems  of  thought, — to  trace  succinctly  their  origin, 
basis,  methods,  substance,  personal  effects,  and  final,  abiding  issues." 
This  is  no  small  order  to  fill  in  the  short  space  of  123  pages  but  £>r. 
Butler  like  a  good  strategist  selects  the  main  points  of  the  enemy's 
position  and  concentrates  his  fire  on  them.  He  discusses  in  rapid 
succession:  Church  Creeds  and  Christian  Experience;  Up-to-dateness 
desirable  and  undesirable;  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  of  To-day; 
The  God-Head  and  Eternal  Trinity;  The  Place  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ;  the  Peril  from  Modern  Thought,  God*s  warning  voice,  a  cita- 
tion of  scripture  passages  against  those  who  deny  Christ's  Deity  or 
who  "diminish,  add  to,  or  change  the  very  word  of  God." 

Dr.  Butler  is  a  lusty  6ghter.  His  weapon  is  not  the  rapier  but  the 
mace.  He  is  not  afraid  to  cry  aloud  and  he  certainly  does  not  spare. 
There  is  of  course  ample  justification  for  this  method,  for  if  one  is 
entirely  convinced  that  opposing  views  arc  not  only  false  but  positively 
pernicious  in  that  they  lead  to  human  perdition  then  not  debate  but 
denunciation  is  seemingly  in  order,  not  argument  concerning  a  matter 
which  has  only  one  side  but  vehement  and  unremitting  assertion  of 
the  truth.  Nevertheless  Polemic  Theology  has  not  infrequently  refused 
to  follow  this  course  and  with  no  diminution  of  efficiency.  Indeed  it 
is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  in  their  defensive 
work  Dr.  Butler  and  others  like  him  would  compromise  either 
their  earnestness  or  their  loyalty  to  truth  or  lose  in  convincing  and 
converting  power  if  they  exhibited  greater  restraint 

Lincoln  University.  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft  Von  Prof.  D.  C,  Hiltv.  1900.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 
Hinrichsche,  Buchhandlung,  Frauenfeld,  Huber  &  Co.  Verlag. 

Das  EvaNGELIUM   ChrISTI    MiT   EiNICEN    ErLAUTERNDEN    ANMERKtrNCEN 

VON  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  HaTV.  1910.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichsche  Buch- 
handlung,  Frauenfeld,  Huber  &  Co.,  Vcrlag. 
Dt.  Carl   Hilty,  whose  career  came  to  an  end  not  long  ago,  was  a 
talented  writer  of  a  similar  stamp  as  Henry  Drummond.    They  belong 
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to  the  same  category,  although  the  one  was  not  a  mere  copy  ol 
other.  Drummond  was  a  typical  Scotchman,  while  Hilty  was  a  gemni- 
licher  Swiss;  the  former  was  a  naturalist,  the  latter  a  jurist  But  not- 
withstanding these  differences  both  writers  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon. "Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft"  resembles  Drummond's  *'The  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  World."    Both  books  are  eulogies  of  love, 

Hilty's  style  is  very  attractive.  He  clothes  his  thotights  in  a  beautiful 
dress.  And  what  he  says  is  well  worth  listening  to;  for  it  is  of  great 
importance.  His  little  booklet  "das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft"  is  a  collection 
of  exquisite  little  sketches  which  find  their  unity  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  God's  love  manifested  in  Christianity,  which  is  the  secret  of 
power.  The  combination  of  masterly  treatment  and  inarti6ctai  simplidt; 
is  a  marvel.     Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft  is  indeed  a  gem. 

Dr.  Hilty  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  danger  of  the  rcaliso 
of  his  age.  He  noticed  how  poor  the  life  of  mankind  grows,  when  it 
does  not  rise  above  the  material  realism,  which  delights  in  thin^ 
that  can  be  numbered,  weighed  and  measured.  He  was  a  chaxniMoa 
of  Christian  idealism,  which  transcends  the  things  which  can  be  seen 

We  appreciate  his  endeavors,  although  we  do  not  share  his  staniS- 
point.  He  is  rather  eudemonislic  in  his  view  of  a  Christian  life.  Hap- 
piness is  the  highest  good  in  his  estimation,  and  although  his  view  of 
happiness  is  well  tempered  with  Christian  elements,  to  a  Calvinisi  hap 
piness  is  too  low  a  plane  as  a  basis  for  a  thorough  Christian  life,  God 
created  mankind  in  order  that  it  should  glorify  God  and  to  find  its  joy 
in  Him  forever.  But  for  all  this  Hilty's  writings  may  be  stepping  stooo 
for  people  who  become  dissatisfied  with  material  realism,  wherein  they 
looked  for  happiness,  but  did  not  find  it 

The  other  book  "Das  Evangelium  Christi  mit  Erlaeuteningen""  which 
the  author  had  written  for  his  own  use  and  which  he  ordered  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  is  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  gospels,  including 
parts  of  the  four  gospels,  a  few  verses  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts  and  a  part  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  Christ 
Hilty's  selections.  It  appears  from  these  selections  and  the 
appended  notes,  that  he  is.  what  they  call  in  Germany,  a  modem-posi- 
tive Theologian.  He  concedes  according  to  our  judgment  too  much  to 
the  modem  trend  of  religious  thought.  We  are  convinced,  that  the  old 
but  not  antiquated  gospel,  placed  squarely  before  our  contemporaries, 
who  begin  to  feel  that  material  realism  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  souls,  is  the  only  means  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  and  of  a  church.  Let  us  use  in  our  dealings  with  a 
world,  which  is  dissatisfied  with  itself,  modern  methods,  but  let  us 
beware  of  transactions  and  compromises  with  the  "modem  mind."  An 
eudemonistic  spirit  and  an  admixture  of  modem  positions  with  the 
true  elements  of  Christianity  are  the  blemishes  of  otherwise  excellent 
books.  In  stating  these  criticisms  frankly  we  add,  there  may  be  a 
blessing  in  the  author's  method,  but  it  is  not  ours 
Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Stsffens. 
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AmtrUan  Jouruai  of  Theology,  Chicago,  April:  Shailek  Mathews, 
Vocational  Efficiency  and  the  Theological  Curriculum;  Erkest  DeW, 
Burton,  Place  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Theological  Curriculum; 
Charles  A.  Briccs,  The  Christ  of  the  Church;  Frank  E.  Robbins, 
Influence  of  Greek  Philosophy  on  Early  Commentaries  on  Genesis; 
Errett  Gates,  New  Pnisstan  Heresy  Law  and  Its  Workings;  George 

A.  CoE,  Distinguishing  Mark  of  a  Christian;  E.  Ai^ert  Cook.  Is  the 
"Two-Nature"  Theory  of  the  Incarnation  a  Mystery  or  a  Contradic- 
tion?; Burton  S.  Easton,  Luke  17:20-21.     An  Exegetical  Study. 

Siblioth^ca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  April:  George  N.  Boaruman.  Tribute 
to  Charles  Marsh  Mead.  By  His  Friends;  Edward  P.  Gardner,  Christ 
in  the  Four  Gospels;  Charixs  Caverno,  The  Divorce  Problem;  Austin 
BiERBOWER,  Catholicism  and  Americanism;  Herbert  W.  Magoun.  Tes- 
timony of  Josephus  Concerning  Jesus ;  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Some  As- 
pects of  the  Conservative  Task  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  (II)  ;  Louis 

B.  WoLFENSON,  Purpose  of  Book  of  Ruth. 

Church  Quarterly  Reznew.  London,  April:  Bishop  op  Colcbestzr, 
Problem  of  the  Elementary  Schools;  Darwell  Stone,  Creeds  and  Mod- 
em Movements;  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Some  Saints  of  Ireland;  John  Shelly, 
Rhythmical  Prose  in  Latin  and  English;  C.  F.  Buhney,  The  Book  of 
Isaiah:  A  New  Theory;  William  Brown,  Philosophy  of  Bergson; 
A.  E.  Burn,  Priscillian  and  Priscillianism;  Archibald  J.  Allen,  The 
Social  Evil  in  Chicago  and  Elsewhere. 

East  &  IVest,  London,  April :  E  W.  Capen,  Social  Changes  in  the 
East;  H.  B.  Walton,  Christianity  and  the  Japanese  Government; 
Bishop  Montgomery,  Societies  and  Boards  of  Missions;  Arthur  Neve, 
Need  for  Social  Service  in  India;  W.  A.  Wickham,  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  Christian  Missions;  R.  E.  Strahan,  The  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church;  A.  F.  Painter.  The  Untouchables  of  India  and  Christ;  Coming 
Away  From  the  Mission  Field. 

Expositor,  London,  June:  A.  Harnack,  Apostle  Paul's  Hymn  of 
Love;  James  Moffatt,  Theological  Use  of  New  Testament;  J.  B. 
Mayor.  Further  Studies  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  chiefly  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hort's  Posthumous  Edition;  John  Oman,  PersonaHty  and 
Grace.  6  Faith;  J.  G.  James,  Final  Destiny  of  the  Evil  and  the  Good; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Gray's  New  Book  on  Isaiah;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The 
Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  June:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 
Eugene  Stock,  Professor  Hogg  on  the  Kingdom  of  God;  A.  C.  Haodon, 
Ethics  among  Primitive  People;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation in  the  Creeds;  John  Kelman.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  James  H.  Tufts, 
Recent  Discussions  of  Moral  Evolution ;  George  F.  Moore^  Zoroas- 
trianism;  John  W.  Platner,  Two  Biographies  of  Martin  Luther; 
Franos  A.  Christie.  Luther  and  Others;  Paul  R.  Frothingham, 
Mysticism  of  Maeterlinck. 
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Hibberi  Journal.  Boston  and  London.  April  r  Robert  A.  X>UTr.  The 
Right  to  Strike  and  Lock-out;  Gebrge  H.  Gilbert,  The  Jesus  of  -Q"— 
The  Oldest  Source  in  the  Gospels;  Wdxiam  Dillon,  The  Great  Ques- 
tion; S.  A,  Desai,  Brahma.  An  Account  of  the  Central  Doctrine  of 
Hindu  Theology  as  Understood  in  the  East  and  Misunderstood  m  the 
West;  W.  M.  Childs,  Essentials  of  a  University  Education;  Josoh 
McCabe,  Is  Civilisation  in  Danger? — A  Reply;  Robin'son  Smith,  Fresh 
Light  on  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Lotns  T.  More.  Occult  Obsessions  of 
Science — With  Descartes  as  an  Object-Lesson;  Ger.mj)  S.  Lee,  Busi- 
ness, Goodness,  and  Imagination;  Friedrich  vov  Hl'egel,  Religiocs 
Philosophy  of  Rudolph  Eucken;  Re-Bartlett,  Divine  Promptings; 
S.  P.  Grundy.  Social  Service.  No.  3.    What  Public  Men  can  Do. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  June:  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Henry  Drum- 
mond— The  Scientist-Preacher;  Elliot  Field,  Basic  Value  of  the  Study 
of  Comparative  Religion;  George  W.  Gilmore,  Pritnitive  Religious 
Phenomena,  i.  Fundamentals  and  Sources;  Jesse  H.  Bond,  Geoeds  of 
Jesus'  Doctrine  of  Fatherhood;  James  Dekkey,  Life  of  Christ  in  tiie 
Synoptic  Gospels. 

Interpreter,  London,  April:  J.  Moobuouse,  Did  Our  Lord  Share 
Current  Eschatological  Mistakes?;  A.  H.  McNEaE,  God's  Self- Revela- 
tion to  Israel;  G.  W.  Wade,  The  Death  of  Christ  in  Relation  to  Atone- 
ment; C  W.  Emmet,  Schweitzer  on  St.  Paul;  John  W.  Grabam,  The 
Mind  of  the  Son  of  Man;  Professor  Johnstone,  Who  Wrote  the 
Acts,  and  What  Were  His  Sources  of  Information?;  Richard  Bboos, 
Christian  View  of  God;  Alban  G.  Widgery.  RuduH  Euckca's  Philofo- 
phy  of  Religion. 

Internationat  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  April :  Bishop  or 
Tasmania,  Plea  for  an  Honest  Casuistry;  A.  T.  Caoodx,  Implications 
of  the  Golden  Rule ;  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan,  Ethical  Science  Among 
the  Hindus;  E.  W.  Hirst,  Morality  as  Inter-Personal;  E.  M.  Wnnt, 
The  Woman-Soul ;  Henry  Neuhan,  Some  Misconceptions  of  Moral 
Education. 

Irish  Theological  Qt$arterly\  Dublin  and  New  York,  April :  P.  J. 
Toner,  The  Supernatural;  Bede  Jarrett,  Economics  of  a  Florentine 
Archbishop;  P.  Coffey,  Reflections  on  Some  Forms  of  Monism;  P. 
Ford,  Faith  and  Probability;  P.  Dahmen,  A  New  Science:  Mission 
Science;  P.  Boylan,  The  Sign  in  Isaias  7:  14. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April ;  Henry  Malter,  Per- 
sonifications of  Soul  and  Body;  Israel  Frieolaendeb,  Jewish  Arabic 
Studies;  Bernard  Revel.  Inquiry  into  Sources  of  Karaite-Halakah ; 
Samuel  Klein,  Estates  of  R.  Judah  Ha-Nasi;  Phincas  Mordcxl, 
Origin  of  Letters  and  Numerals  in  Sefer  Yesirah. 

Jewish  Review,  London  and  New  York.  May:  Achad  Ha'am,  Sum- 
ma  Summarum;  M.  E.  Lange,  Work  of  the  Jews  of  England  in  Pates- 
tine;  A.  S.  Waldstein,  Development  of  Hebrew  as  a  Modern  Vernacu- 
lar; M.  Brann.  Present-Day  Jewry  in  the  Light  of  the  XlVth  and 
XVth  Centuries;  Leon  Simon,  Jewish  Sectaries,  II:     The  Karaites. 
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lournal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  I :  Wiluam 
R.  Arnold,  Passover  Papyrus  from  Elephantine;  W.  E.  M.  Aitxex. 
Bechebul ;  Henri  Hyvehnat,  The  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts. 

Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Worcester,  April:  G.  Stakley, 
Hall,    Genetic    View    of    Berkeley's    Religious    Motivation;    Collvs 

F.  Sfakkman,  Satan  and  His  Ancestors,  from  a  Psychological  Stand- 
point. II.  Rise,  Growth  and  Death  of  Satan;  Knight  Dunlap,  Psychic 
Research  and  Immortality;  F.  T.  Mayeb-Oakes,  The  Winning  of  Re- 
ligion.   I.  Need  People  Be  Religious? 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London.  April ;  G.  H.  Box,  The 
Christian  Messiah  in  the  Light  of  Judaism,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  J.  A, 
RoBisON,  Problem  of  the  Didache;  A.  Rausdothau,  Commentary  of 
Origen  on  Rotnans,  II;  E.  S.  Buchanan,  A  Sixth-Century  Frag- 
ment of  St  Mark;  F.  C.  Buwcirr,  New  MS  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon; 
C.  H.  TuHNEB,  Text  of  the  Newly  Discovered  Scholia  of  Origen  on  the 
Apocalypse;  J.  Chapman.  Zacharias,  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar;  C  F.  Rogers,  How  did  the  Jews  Baptize?;  C.  F.  Burney,  Old 
Testament  Notes. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April:  Canon  Barnett,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  on  the  Church  and  the  Poverty  Problem;  W.  T.  Davison, 
Euckcn  on  Christianity;  Anne  E.  Keeling,  Italy  and  Her  Soldiery; 
Edward  Walker,  The  White  Man  in  the  Tropics;  R.  W.  G.  Hunter, 
A  Leader  of  the  Renaissance;  Charles  Bone,  The  Chinese  Revolution; 
John  Telford,  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April;  Frank  M.  Uricb, 
Comparative  Religion;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  The  Resurrection  Body  of  the 
Christian;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Historical  Antecedents  of  the  General  Council; 

G.  F.  Spieker,  Church  Polity.  Monarchical  Episcopate;  J.  Fry,  The 
Scripture  Lesson  at  Public  Service;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Confessional  Prob- 
lem in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  1742;  T.  E.  Schmauk, 
Confessional  Situation  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  1827; 
J.  C.  Mattes,  The  Reconstructed  Christ  and  the  Reconstructionists ; 
Charles  R.  Keiter.  Immigration  in  the  XlXth  Century  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  United  States;  H.  T.  Weber,  Is  the 
Augsburg  Confession  a  Sufficient  Basis  for  Uniting  All  Lutherans?  II; 
R  J.  C.  Kbaeling.  The  Baptism  of  John  II;  John  D.  M.  Brown, 
Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  II;  Edward  T.  Horn,  An  Historical  and 
Theological  Criticism  of  the  Oxford  Movement;  H.  A.  Weaver,  Chris- 
tianity and  Brahmanism.  II;  J.  W.  Early,  The  Calendar.  The  Church 
Yeflr;  Peter  Altpeter,  Chemnitz  on  the  Sacrament. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April:  Frederick  G.  Gotwald, 
pioneer  American  Lutheran  Journalism;  W.  H.  Wvnn,  From  Duty  to 
Beauty;  Charixs  W.  Super,  Duty  and  Destiny;  J.  A.  Singmaster. 
The  Amendment  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  General  Synod;  John 
Aberly,  The  India  Mission,  1900-1910;  Hiram  King.  Actual  Atonement 
for  Sin  an  Antitypal  Climax ;  J.  M.  Hantz,  Faith  and  Sight. 
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Methodist  fie^irw.  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  May- June:  G.  W. 
Smith,  Bishop  Spcllmcycr;  E.  G.  Schute,  Reconstruction  in  Theology 
among  Laymen:  T.  B.  Neely,  The  Organic  Unity  of  Methodism;  A.  H. 
TvTTLE,  The  Art  of  Prevailing  Prayer;  Wm.  F.  Warken,  All  Ye  Are 
Brethren;  R.  T.  Stev-enson.  Methodist  Wine  Skins;  \V.  W.  Gi.-rH, 
Nature  of  Revelation;  Daniel  Dorchester,  Democracy  and  Distress; 
C.  A.  HE&AirK,  Romantic  Tendencies  in  Work  of  Allan  Ramsay;  C  S. 
Ball,  Methodism's  Pride  and  Peril, 

Methodist  Retncw  Quarterly,  Nashville,  April :  E.  Y.  MULUNS. 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ;  John  C.  GaANBtBHV,  Eucken  and  His  Ideal- 
istic Philosophy;  Chajiles  F.  Smith,  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus;  N. 
BuRWASH,  Wesley's  Relation  to  Theological  Standards;  F.  J.  McCos- 
NELL,  Handling  the  Religious  Problems  of  College  Students;  E.  R- 
Hf.ndrix,  World's  Dream  of  Peace;  S.  D.  Chown,  Importance  of  Soci- 
ology for  the  Preacher;  G.  W.  Dyer,  Failure  of  City  Government  io 
America;  Watson  B.  Duncan.  Evangelism  Needed  for  the  Times; 
WiLUAM  T.  Ellis,  Meaning  of  China's  Awakening. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  Richard  Garbe,  Contributions  of  Christiaxi- 
ity  to  Buddhism;  Paul  Cabus,  Principle  of  Relativity;  Henbi  Poiji- 
cahe.  The  New  Logics;  Edward  Gilchrist,  The  Weird  of  Love  and 
Death. 

Moslem  World,  London,  April:  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  On  Moslem 
Tradition;  Eugene  Stock.  C.  M.  S.  Missions  to  Moslems;  T.  L.  Pen- 
nell,  Islam  in  Afghanistan;  J,  L,  MacIntyre,  Islam  in  Northem 
Nigeria;  Karl  Cedebquist.  Islam  and  Christianity  in  Abyssinia;  Nich- 
olas M.  Steffens,  Modem  Anti-Trinitarianism  and  Islam ;  W.  St. 
C  TisDALL,  "The  Book"  or  "The  People  of  the  Book";  W.  H.  T 
Gairdnek,  "The  Way"  of  the  Mohammedan  Mystic;  Arthur  H.  EwinCs 
Proposed  Moslem  University   for  India. 

Ot*cn  Court,  Chicago,  June:  Paul  Carus,  Life  of  Goethe;  WtLnO 
H.  ScHOFF,  Migration  of  a  Primitive  Sailing  Craft  and  Its  Name; 
Wiluam  £.  Leonard,  A  New  Aesop;  William  B.  Smith.  Reply  oi 
Drews  to  his  Critics. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster  and  New  York,  May:  Awott 
Lalande,  Philosophy  in  France  in  1911;  J.  E.  Creicbtdn,  Determina- 
tion of  the  Real;  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy.  Problem  of  Time  in  Recent 
French  Philosophy;  J.  E.  Creighton,  Consistency  and  Ultimate  Dual- 
ism; EvANDCR  B.  McGilvray.  Realism  and  the  Ego-Centric  Predica- 
ment. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April :  R.  C.  Scbiedt,  Nietrsche 
and  the  Great  Problems  of  Modern  Thought;  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  The 
Social  Mind;  E.  E.  Kresge,  Influence  of  Schleiermacher  on  Modem 
Theology;  J.  F.  Buchheit,  True  Purpose  of  Collegiate  Education- 
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THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  virgin  birth  was  a 
firmly  established  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tian Church.  What  was  the  origin  of  that  belief?  This 
question  can  be  answered  only  after  an  examination  of  the 
birth  narratives  which  are  included  in  our  first  and  third 
Gospels.  But  an  examination  of  extra-canonical  sources 
is  also  not  without  value.  At  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  belief 
in  the  virgin  birth  was  firmly  established.  Can  a  gradual 
establishment  of  that  belief  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the 
second  century,  or  was  the  belief  firmly  fixed  from  the  very 
beginning?  The  present  article  will  attempt  to  give  some 
answer  to  this  question,  and  thus  lay  the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  answering  the  further  and  more  important  ques- 
tion:  is  the  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  based  upon  fact,  or 
did  it  originate  in  some  other  way? 

Of  course,  no  one  denies  that  the  belief  in  the  virgin 
birth  arose  long  before  Irenaeus.  The  most  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  held  is  that  the  doctrine  did  not  attain  the 
full  assent  of  the  Church  until  his  time.  Even  such  a  view, 
however,  can  be  dismissed  very  quickly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  virgin  birth  has  a  place  in  the  so- 
called  Apostles'  Creed.*  The  form  of  that  creed  which  is 
now  in  use  was  produced  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 

^  The  following  discussion  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  based  upon 
independent  investigation.  All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  point  out 
the  bearing  which  the  commonly  accepted  conclusions  in  this  ficM  have 
ipon  the  question  of  the  virgin  birth.    See  especially  Hamack,  Vetus- 
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and  must  have  been  required  of  every  candidate  for  baptism 
long  before  it  was  given  stereotyped  expression  in  a  definite 
baptismal  confession.  In  the  second  place,  the  central 
position  of  the  Roman  church  makes  it  probable  that  what 
was  regarded  as  essential  Christian  belief  at  Rome  was  also 
the  belief  of  the  Church  at  large.  Any  considerable  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  in  any  part  of  the 
Church  would  probably  have  prevented  its  insertion  in  the 
Roman  confession.  Finally,  the  character  of  the  creed  itself 
doubles  the  weight  of  the  considerations  just  adduced.  The 
old  Roman  creed  is  evidently  not  polemic  in  character."  If 
it  were,  it  might  well  contain  doctrines  which  had  only 
recently  been  firmly  established  in  Rome  and  were  still 
opposed  in  other  parts  of  the  Church.  Such  a  polemic  pur- 
pose could  hardly  fail  to  appear  clearly,  if  it  were  really 
influential  in  the  formation  of  the  creed.  An  anti-docctic 
purpose,  for  example,  would  naturally  appear  in  the  inser- 
tion of  a  "truly"'  in  connection  with  the  summary  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  creed  evi- 
dently contains  what  needed  to  be  emphasized  not  against 
heretics  but  against  the  non-Christian  world.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  model  of  brevity.  The  only  facts  about  Jesus  which 
find  a  place  in  this  earliest  creed  of  the  Church  are  the  virgin 
birth,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  session 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  future  judgment.  Evi- 
dently such  an  enumeration  was  intended  as  the  absolute 
minimum  of  Christian  belief.  The  virgin  birth  might  well 
have  been  accepted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  without 
finding  a  place  in  such  a  creed.  Its  presence  there  shows  that 
it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials  like  the  death  and 
resurrection. 

The  middle  of  the  second  centur}-  is  not  the  earliest  but 
almost  the  latest  date  which  has  been  suggested  by  recent 

■  Hamack,  Das  aposioUsche  Glauhenshekenntniss,  p.  18  r  "Es  ist  aus 
der  missionirendtn  und  katechetischen  Funktion  drr  Kircht  htrvorgc- 
gangen  und  war  urspriinglich  Icdiglich  Taufsymbol."  The  protest  of 
McGiffert  against  this  view  has  been  noted  above,  footnote  4. 

'  After  the  manner  of  Ignatius,  Smyrn.  i. 
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Justin  Martyr  regards  the  virgin  birth  as  of  fundamental 
importance  and  defends  it  at  length  against  Jewish  and 
heathen  objections.  If  he  knew  the  Apostles*  Creed,  his 
insistence  upon  the  virgin  birth  requires  no  comment.  But 
even  if  he  did  not  know  the  creed  in  its  Trinitarian  form,  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  Christological  summary 
in  which  the  virgin  birth  had  a  place.'^  The  virgin  birth 
comes  naturally  into  his  mind  when  he  thinks  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  In  one  passage,  the  virgin 
birtli  appears  pretty  clearly  as  part  of  a  regular  formula  of 
exorcism.**  As  indicating  the  common  belief  of  the  Churchy 
a  formula  of  exorcism  is  perhaps  only  less  valuable  than  a 
baptismal  confession.  The  details  which  it  contains  are 
mentioned  not  because  of  any  particular  relevancy  under  the 
circumstances,  but  merely  as  essential  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  Christ.    They  are  necessary  to  define  His 


name 


**  M 


Aristides,  whose  apology''  may  perhaps  be  dated  about 


"  See  passages  in  Hamack.  in  the  dissertation  cited  from  Gebhardt, 
Harnack,  Zahn,  Patrum  ApostoHcarum  Opera,  pp.  i28flF. 

Dial.  85  '■  Kara  yap  rov  Qvofiaro^  avrov  tovtov  tou  vtov  rov  Otm  ital 
irpwroTOKOv  Trdtrrj^  fCTur«i>f ,  xut  Bia  mipBivov  ytvyrjOivTov  koX  7ra9rjTov  ytvo- 
fi.€90v  AvBputwov^  Koi  crravpiitOfvTO^  iirl  IIoktioi;  IltAaTov  vwo  rov  Kaov  VfiMv 
Koi  dvoQavovTO^f  xal  SkVafrravro^  ck  vcKpuv  xat  6.va^avTo%  ct9  rov  ovpavov, 
irav  Saxfiovtov  i^opKt^ofievov  vtxarai  koI  vworatTireTai.  Cf.  Otto's  note, 
who  cites  Origcn,  contr,  Cets.  i.  6:  ol  yap  KaraKrjKi^ata-iv  Itrxuttv  Sokov- 
<rtVf  dXXa  r*^  ovopuari  irftrov  /icra  rrjs  iirayyfXiai  twk  -wepi  avroi*  lirropivv. 
The  passage  in  Justin  is  such  an  ivayyiKia  rdv  vtpl  avrov  icrroptuv. 

"The  argument  of  Hillmann,  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  protesUintische 
Theologie,  1891,  pp.  255  f.,  that  Justin  must  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  support  of  the  virgin  birth  because  he  regards  as  Christians 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  depends  tipon  a  false  reading  in  dial.  48. 
In  reality,  Justin  does  not  say  that  the  opponents  of  the  virgin  birth 
are  Christians.  See  below,  pp.  548f..  and  cf.  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  ii.,  1905,  p.  645. 

"  The  Apology,  except  for  a  fragment,  was  unknown  until  i88g, 
when  a  Syriac  translation  was  discovered  by  J.  Rendd  Harris,  Soon 
after,  J.  Armitage  Robinson  discovered  that  a  Greek  text  had  been 
preserved  within  the  romance  of  Rarlaatn  and  Josaphat.  For  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Apology  and  comprehensive  discussions  of  Aristides, 
see  especially  Harris  and  Robinson,  in  Tfsrts  and  Studies,  i.  i*  1893, 
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merely  that  Jesus  was  bom,  but  also  that  Mary  was  a  virgin. 
In  one  passage,  the  virgin  birth  forms  part  of  such  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  facts  about  Christ  as  has  already  been 
detected  in  Justin.-**  Harnack  is  therefore  justified  in  say- 
ing* "Ignatius  has  freely  reproduced  a  'kerugma'  of  Christ 
which  seems,  in  essentials,  to  be  of  a  fairly  definite  historical 
character  and  which  contained,  itiier  alia,  the  Virgin  Birth, 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  atr^avev  ."^^ 

The  full  importance  of  the  testimony  which  Ignatius  bears 
to  the  virgin  birth  can  be  appreciated  only  when  the  general 
purpose  of  his  epistles  is  borne  in  mind.^*    Ignatius  is  argu- 

*  Smyrn.  i.  In  this  passage.  Zahn  readsS«ov  after  Svm/ixv  and  yrycvi;- 
fttvw  instead  of  yeytvvrjfuvw,  and  omitting  the  comma  before  ycytytf- 
pifVQy  joins  it  closely  with  viov  Om.  Lightfoot's  text  and  punctuation, 
which  have  here  been  followed  in  the  citation  above,  preserve  the 
parallelisms  between  dXi^uf  ^itq  ix  ytvov^  ^plB  ttar^  trapxa  and  vlov 
$tov  Kara  $fXijfUjL  Ka\  hvvafuw  and  between  ycycvn/ftc'rar  and  the  following 
participles.  These  parallels  seem  certainly  to  be  intended,  Ignatius 
first  mentions  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ  ("of  the  seed  of  David"  and 
"Son  of  God"),  and  then  enumerates  the  leading  individual  facts  in 
His  earthly  life,  namely  birth,  baptism  and  crucifixion  (the  resurrec- 
tion does  not  here  appear  in  the  same  form,  because  Ignatius  turns 
aside  to  mention  the  blessed  results  of  that  true  passion  which  the 
docctists  were  unwilling  to  admit).  Zahn's  defence  of  his  view  of  the 
passage   is   not   convincing. 

*  Harnack,  Article  cited  from  Herzog,  of.  cit.,  English  Translation 
{The  Apostle/  Creed),  pp.  spf.  The  reasoning  by  which  HiUmann,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  253f.,  eliminates  the  testimony  to  the  virgin  birth  from  the 
Ignatian  epistles  hardly  requires  refutation.  HiUmann  argues  that  since 
the  author  traces  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  through  Joseph  therefore 
he  could  not  have  accepted  the  virgin  birth.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  certain  that  Ignatius  traces  the  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph 
rather  than  through  Mary  (see  Bauer,  op.  cit.,  p.  15),  and  in  the  second 
place,  even  if  he  docs,  he  may  rightly  or  wrongly  have  united  the  virgin 
birth  with  that  view.  Like  others  in  the  early  Church  (for  example  the 
authors  or  compilers  or  intcrpolaters  of  Matthew  and  Luke),  he  may 
have  supposed  the  two  things  to  be  in  harmony.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Ignatius  plainly  expresses  his  belief  in  the  virgin  birth.  It  is  another 
question  how  he  harmonized  it  with  his  belief  in  the  Davidic  descent. 
HiUmann  supposes  that  yeyevwy^croK  AXij&tav  in  tmpBivov  in  Smym.  i. 
I  is  an  interpolation;  the  famous  passage,  Eph.  xix.  i.  he  docs  not 
even  mention.    Cf.  PRtNtETON  Theological  Review,  iii.,  1905,  pp.  645f. 

"For  the  argument  which  follows,  see  Swcte.  op.  cit..  pp.  45  f. 
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mentioned  the  virgin  birth  only  because  the  reality  of  Jesus* 
earthly  life  had  been  assailed.  Against  the  docctic  errorists, 
it  was  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  in- 
sistence upon  the  birth  of  Jesus  meant  insistence  upon  a 
virgin  birth.  Ignatius  and  his  opponents  were  apparently 
not  aware  that  any  other  kind  of  birth  had  ever  been  attrib- 
uted to  Jesus  in  the  Church.  The  virgin  birth  of  Christ, 
says  Ignatius,  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries.  And  he  insists 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  mystery  in  order  that  his  readers 
may  see  how  important  it  is  to  hold,  against  the  docctists, 
that  the  mystery  is  a  real  thing  and  no  mere  semblance.  The 
more  marvelous  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  more  important  it 
becomes  to  vindicate  its  reality.  Justin  mentioned  the  virgin 
birth  because,  in  the  first  place,  his  plan  was  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  was  attempt- 
ing a  defence  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  could 
not  ignore  such  an  essential  element  in  Christian  belief  as 
the  virgin  birth  of  the  Lord.  In  the  second  place,  the  virgin 
birth  required  special  defence,  because  it  was  the  object  of 
special  attack.  But  the  attack  came  from  men  outside  the 
Church.  The  virgin  birth  was  attacked  by  outsiders  just 
because  it  was  known  as  one  of  the  characteristic  Christian 
beliefs.  The  silence  which  early  Christian  writers  preserve 
about  the  virgin  birth  when  they  are  writing  against  schis- 

is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that  therefore, 
since  there  is  no  tradition  that  Joseph  was  a  Levite,  the  Lcvitic  descent 
of  Jesus  must  have  been  traced  through  Mary.  In  that  case,  he  con- 
tinues, the  Davidic  descent,  which  of  course  could  not  be  given  up, 
must  have  been  traced  through  Joseph.  Therefore  Joseph  must  have 
been  regarded  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  the  author  did  not  believe  in 
the  virgin  birth.  But,  as  has  been  noticed  above  (footnote  21),  Davidic 
descent  through  Joseph  was  (to  say  the  least)  not  always  regarded 
in  the  early  Church  as  contradicting  the  virgin  birth,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Clement  in  the  passage  cited  really 
meant  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  descended  from  Levi  (see  Bauer,  op.  eit, 
pp.  iiff.)'  As  to  Hillmann's  argument  from  the  Testaments  of  tht 
Twelve  Patriarchs  {of*,  cit..  pp.  2$^.),  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  again  to 
refer  to  Bauer,  ioc,  cit.  **Geistige  Abstammung  von  Levi  und  Juda 
hat  kcineswegs  die  Icibliche  von  bcidcn  Gcschlcchtem  zur  Voraussetr- 
nng*'  (Bauer,  of>.  cit,  p.  13). 
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those  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  which  proceeded  from  the 
Jews.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Jews  were  in  close  con- 
tact with  Jesus  and  with  His  followers,  and  the  relation  was 
for  the  most  part  one  of  active  opposition.  If  the  real  facts 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  were  concealed  by  the  Christians,  it  is 
altogether  conceivable  that  the  Jewish  opponents  could  have 
handed  down  the  true  story.  The  Jewish  view  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  must,  therefore,  be  examined  with  some  care. 

The  earliest  source  for  investigating  the  Jewish  objections 
to  the  virgin  birth  is  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  But 
the  Jew,  Trypho,  is  not  represented  as  offering  any  concrete 
facts  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  story.  The  inconsistency 
of  the  virgin  birth  with  the  common  Jewish  Messianic  hopes 
is  emphasized,^^  exception  is  taken  to  the  Septuagint  render- 
ing in  Is,  vii.  14.-"  the  discrediting  similarity  of  the  virgin 
birth  to  heathen  myths  such  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Perseus 
from  Danae^*^  is  noticed,  positive  evidence  against  the  virgin 
birth  of  the  Messiah  is  produced  from  the  Old  Testament*^ 
But  there  is  no  alternative  Jewish  story  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  birth  of  the  man  Jesus.*^ 

Origen's  treatise  against  Celsus  supplies  what  is  lacking  in 
Justin.  The  Jew  whose  anti-Christian  polemic  Celsus  is 
repeating  does  not  content  himself  with  ordinary  objections 
to  the  virgin  birth  or  mere  ridicule  of  it,^^  but  seeks  to  substi- 
tute for  it  an  account  of  the  true  course  of  events,  which 

''Dial.  49  (268A). 

*The  objection  is  to  the  rendering  irapBivo^  instead  of  y€avi%. 
Dial  67  (291A).    Cf.  dial.  43  (262C). 

"Dw/.  6;  (291B). 

"Dial  68  (293CD). 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  such  a  story 
(which  would  resemble  the  one  that  will  presently  be  examined)  in 
dial.  23  (2416).  There  Justin  calls  Jesus  tov  Kara  t^f  /SouX^v  toC 
9wv  St'^  ofxapria.^  8ia  rjc  diri  yccovv  rov  ^A^paufi  irapOivov  ytmnifi^vra 
vIjov  d<ov 'Ij^covv  XpurTOK.  H  St;(a  afuiprm.%  is  to  be  read,  there  may 
perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  a  story  of  a  birth  of  Jesus  out  of  wedlock, 
but  such  an  interpretation  is  very  uncertain.  Cf.  Otto's  note,  and 
Bauer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  458f..  who  cites  also  Zahn,  Ceschichte  des  neutts- 
taMentlicheti  Kanons.  ii.  p.  778. 

"Co»Wr.  Ceh.  i.  20  («<!•  Delanie.  p.  356). 
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is  simply  one  testimony  more,  and  that  not  an  unimportant 
one.  to  the  general  belief  of  early  Christianity  in  the  virgin 
birth,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  positive  historical  tradition 
that  could  contradict  it.^® 

Accordingly,  the  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  by  opponents 
of  Christianity  have  absolutely  no  weight  as  against  the 
historicity  of  the  event.  The  opponents  presuppose  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  have  no  historical  tradition  of  their 
own  to  substitute  for  it.  The  mere  fact  of  their  opposition  is 
of  no  importance  whatever,  for  it  is  only  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Unless  they  were  to  become  Christians,  they  could 
hardly  accept  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

At  first  sight,  however,  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  easy  to 
account  for  the  other  class  of  denials  of  the  virgin  birth — 
denials,  namely,  on  the  part  of  professing  Christians.  What 
except  true  historical  tradition  could  lead  any  Christian  to 

be  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript!  In  recent  years  also,  the  biolo- 
gist Haeckel  has  given  credence  to  the  Pandcra  story  {iVfltrathjel, 
English  Translation,  pp.  37Sff.),  but  of  course  has  not  been  followed 
by  any  historical  student.  Cf.  the  refutations  of  Haeckel  by  Loofs,  in 
ChristHche  Welt.  1899,  columns  toSgi.,  and  Hilgc^nfeld,  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  wissenschaftHche  TheohgU,  1900,  pp.  26si. 

''Cf.  Origen,  Contr.  CeU.  i.  32  (p.  350);  Ko«  ISu/acv  ci  ^^  rv^Xwf 
o2  iivBomw^<TavrM.%  r^  fu>i\€tav  t^  wapBivov  koX  tqv  TiavB-qpa  kox  rhv 
rcKTOwi  i^tiiaafi€vov  avryjv  ravra  Trdvra  ^vitrkaauif  ivl  KaBaipitru  rijt 
irapaSo^ov  Avo  ayCov  wvtvfiaTo^  (rvAAiJt^eoj;*  iSvvavro  yap  oAAos  sj/tvBo- 
woirjoxu  Sta  to  <r0o3pa  ira^aSo^ov  ttjv  laropuiv  icat  p.7j  uKTircpci  dxovo'uuc 
(TvyKaraBiadai  ori  ovk  diro  <nryi^$iiiv  dvOptoiroit  yofjoDv  0  'Iiyawt  ^tvnj^. 
It  is  true,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  Jews,  when  they  denied 
the  virgin  birth,  did  not  always  substitute  for  it  the  story  which  has 
just  been  described,  but  perhaps  sometimes  represented  Jesus  as  simply 
the  son  of  Joseph.  But  of  the  evidence  which  Bauer,  op.  cit.,  p.  458, 
dtes  for  the  latter  representation,  the  only  passage  that  is  of  early 
date  is  Tertullian.  de  spect.  30  (quoted  above,  note  34a),  where  Bauer 
supposes  that  the  two  alternative  methods  of  attack  are  placed  side  by 
side.  The  allusion  there  is  very  indefinite.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Tertullian  is  simply  referring  to  the  unbelief  of  Jesus'  contemporaries 
(Mt.  xiii,  55),  as  he  is  in  the  sentences  that  immediately  follow.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  Jews  in  the  second  century  ever  did  maintain  against 
the  Christians  that  Jesus  was  physically  the  son  of  Joseph,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  that  they  had  any  traditional  basis  for  their 
contention  independent  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  Mt.  xiii.  55  owv 
ovTo«  lanv  6  Tov  TcKTowK  vio«  I  was  obviously  the  starting-point. 
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deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  his  Lord,  provided  he 
once  become  acquainted  with  it?    It  becomes  evident  at  once 
that  Christian  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  demand  verj*  careful 


as 


1 


attention. 

When  the  virgin  birth  was  denied,  two  possibilities  were 
left  open.  If  Jesus  was  not  born  of  a  virgin,  he  may  either 
have  been  begotten  by  Joseph  or  else  he  may  never  have  been 
bom  at  all.  Those  who  held  the  latter  view*"  are  of  little 
importance  for  the  present  investigation,  for  their  denial  of 
the  virgin  birth  evidently  proceeded  not  from  historical  tra- 
dition, but  from  philosophical  theory.  To  them,  any  birth.  I 
even  a  birth  from  a  virgin,  seemed  to  bring  Christ  into  too 
intimate  relation  to  the  world.**  If  the  virgin  birth  is  mythi- 
cal, then  Marcion's  denial  is  not  a  refutation  of  the  myth,  but 
a  further  development  of  it.** 

Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  regarded  Jesus  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  They  differ  from  Marcion.  therefore,  in 
that  what  they  substitute  for  the  virgin  birth  is  possible  and 
of  itself  probable.  Hence  their  denial  of  the  virgin  birth, 
while  it  may  be  the  product  of  philosophical  speculation,  may 
also  prove  to  be  derived  from  historical  tradition.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  quite  so  easily  decided  as  in  the  case  of 
Marcion. 

Carpocrates"  was  a  Gnostic  thinker  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  The  world  lie  held  to  have  been  created  by 
angels  far  inferior  to  the  supreme  Father.     Jesus,  he  sup- 

"The  invaluable  work  of  Bauer,  which  has  already  been  cited  a 
number  of  times,  has  been  used  very  freely  both  for  the  discussion 
immediately  following  and  in  other  parts  of  the  present  article.  Bauer 
has  collected  the  materials  for  investigation  with  unparalleled  fulness. 

"For  example,  Marcion.     Sec  Bauer,  of>.  cit.,  pp.  34ff. 

"See  the  vigorous  passage  in  Tcrtullian,  de  cam€  Christi  (Ochler  ii. 
pp.  455.  4^). 

''If,  as  was  formerly  supposed  by  many  scholars,  Marcion*s  gospel. 
which  contained  no  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  represented  the 
original  form  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  of  which  our  third  Gos[>el  is  in 
expansion,  then  Marcion  could  not  be  dismissed  so  readily.  But  that 
hypothesis  has  now  been  generally  abandoned. 

"See,  for  example.  G.  Kriiger,  Article  "Karpok rates",  in  Herirv*. 
op.  cit. 
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posed,  differed  from  other  men  only  in  greater  strength  of 
soul,  which  enabled  Him  to  remember  what  He  had  seen  in 
the  presence  of  the  supreme  God.  God  sent  a  power  upon 
Him,  in  order  that  He  might  escape  from  the  creators  of 
the  world.  Every  soul  which  will  imitate  Jesus  may  accom- 
plish as  much  as  He.  In  order  to  escape  further  incarna- 
tions, men  should  strive  to  have  experience  of  all  kinds  of 
actions.  All  morality  consists  in  faith  and  love,  everything 
else  is  good  or  bad  only  in  human  opinion,  not  in  reality.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  very  slight  is  the  connection  of  such 
a  system  with  Christianity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  follow- 
ers of  Carpocrates  at  Rome  placed  representations  of  Jesus 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  later  pagan  emperor.*'* 

Obviously,  the  author  of  such  a  system  would  not  require 
any  historical  evidence  to  induce  him  to  deny  the  virgin 
birth,  even  if  that  were  a  universally  accepted  doctrine  among 
the  Christians  of  his  day.  l^or  it  was  essential  to  his  system 
that  Jesus  should  start  on  an  equality  with  other  men,  except 
for  a  greater  freedom  of  soul.  Only  so  could  imitation  of 
Jesus  on  the  part  of  other  men  insure  a  success  equal  to  His. 
If  Jesus  were  bom  of  a  virgin,  llien  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  nature,  as  well  as  of  character,  between  Him  and 
other  men  would  have  to  be  assumed ;  and  His  followers  could 
have  no  assurance  that  it  wras  not  that  different  nature, 
unattainable  to  others,  wiiicli  procured  Him  His  victory  over 
the  powers  of  the  world.  Of  course,  it  may  be  held  that 
Carpocrates  was  correct  in  regarding  Christianity  as  simply 
imitation  of  Jesus.  But  even  then  the  whole  character  of 
his  system,  which  is  suffused  with  ideas  of  pagan  philosophy, 
is  hopelessly  opposed  to  the  view. that  such  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  was  anything  more  than  a  lucky 
speculation.  He  is  a  bold  historian  who  would  trace  the  line 
of  true  primitive  Christian  tradition  through  Carpocrates 
rather  than  through  Ignatius  or  Justin.  At  any  rate.  Car- 
pocrates cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Christian,  except  in  a  very 

••  Ircnaeus,  ha^r.  i.  25   (Stiercn). 
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broad  sense.  His  followers  were  only  following  out  the 
teachings  of  their  master,  when  they  claimed  to  be  eqaal  lo 
Jesus  or  even  stronger  than  He.*^  Carpocrates'  denial  of  the 
virgin  birth  is  perhaps  not  so  very  much  more  significam 
than  that  of  Celsus. 

Cerinthus  is  discussed  by  Irenaeus**'  immediately  after 
Carpocrates.  That  his  life  must  have  fallen  in  a  very  early 
period  is  indicated  by  the  familiar  tradition  of  his  encounter 
with  the  Apostle  John  in  the  bath-house  at  Ephesus.  Like 
Carpocrates,  he  was  a  Gnostic,  and  like  Carpocrates  he  re- 
garded Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But  he  sup- 
posed that  after  the  baptism  the  Christ  descended  upon  the 
man  Jesus  and  enabled  Him  to  proclaim  the  unknown  Father 
and  perforai  miracles,  only  to  leave  Him  again  before  the 
passion.  It  is  widely  held  by  modern  scholars  that  the  view 
which  dated  the  Mcssiahship  and  divine  sonship  of  Jesus 
from  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism  represented  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  historical,  purely  humanitar- 
ian view  of  Jesus  and  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth,  which  extended  the  divine  sonship  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  Jesus'  human  life.  If  such  was  the  dc* 
velopment,  Cerinthus  may  seem  to  be  a  witness  to  that  inter- 
mediate view  which  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  purely 
human  birth  of  Jesus.*^ 

Anotlier  explanation,  however,  will  account  equally  well 
for  the  absence  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the  teaching  of  Cerin- 
thus. It  has  just  been  observed  that  Cerinthus  supposed  the 
Clirist  to  have  departed  from  Jesus  before  the  passion.  W'^ill 
it  be  supposed  that  such  a  view  is  more  primitive  than  the 
one  which  held  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  on  the  cross  in  ■ 
order  that  He  might  be  raised  up  in  glory?  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus  on  this  point  was  due 


^Irenaeus,  haer.  i.  as,  a. 

"Haer.  I  26. 

^Cf.  Usener,  RetUjionsgeschichtHche  Unfersvchungen.  I'  pp.  I22ff. 
Usencr  places  the  Christology  of  Cerinthus  between  that  of  Carpoc- 
rates and  the  later  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  it  appears  in  the  virgin 
birth. 
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simply  to  a  fear  of  bringing  the  Christ  into  too  close  relation- 
ship to  the  world  and  to  sin?  If  so,  then  the  same  docetic 
interest  will  account  for  Cerinthus'  rejection  of  the  virgin 
birth,  even  supposing  that  to  have  been  generally  recognized 
in  Ihe  Church  of  his  day.  Ui>on  docetic  principles,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Christ  to  be  bom  at  all,  even  from  a  virgin. 
Therefore,  He  must  have  been  united  with  Jesus  only  subse- 
quently. But  if  the  man  Jesus  had  no  relation  to  the  Christ 
until  His  baptism,  then  there  was  no  reason  why  He  should 
be  supposed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  positive  reason  to  the  contrary.  For  birth  from  a  virgin 
was  felt  to  involve  divine  sonship.  Hence,  if  Cerinthus  had 
accepted  the  virgin  birth  he  would  have  l>een  required  to 
accept  such  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  his 
exemption  of  the  Christ  from  the  passion  shows  him  to  have 
been  most  of  all  anxious  to  avoid.  The  virgin  birth,  there- 
fore, was  thoroughly  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  Cerin- 
thus, and  his  denial  of  it  may  well  have  been  due  to  philo- 
sophical prepossession  rather  than  to  historical  tradition.** 

It  may  be  objected  thai  Cerinthus  accepted  tlie  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  man  Jesus,  even  though  he  represented 
the  Christ  as  having  already  departeil  from  Jesns  before  the 
passion.  Why  should  he  have  had  any  greater  philosophical 
objection  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  than  he  had  to  His 
resurrection?  In  reply,  it  should  frankly  be  admitted,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  matter  how  firmly  established  the 
belief  in  the  virgin  birth  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Cerin- 
thus, it  was  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  period  of  the 
Church  regarded  as  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  resur- 
rection. A  thinker  who  accepts  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
without  the  virgin  birth  accepts  more  of  Christianity  and 
more  of  the  canonical  Gospel  tradition  than  one  who  accepts 
the  virgin  birth  without  the  resurrection;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  effort  of  many  of  the  Gnostics  to  accept  just 

*"lrcnaeus,  loc.  cit.,  says  that  C«rinth«s  denied  the  virgin  birth  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  to  be  impossible  ("impossihilc  cnim  hoc  ci 
visum  est").  Docs  this  mean  that  the  objections  of  Cerinthus  were 
philosophical  rather  than  historical? 
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as  much  of  Christianity  as  they  conveniently  couUL  In 
second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  virgin  birth  was  no  m( 
inconsistent  than  the  resurrection  witli  the  dualistic  princi- 
ples of  Cerinthus.  For  the  virgin  birth,  at  least  to  a  man 
of  Greek  training,  if  not  to  a  Jew,  involves  divine  sons! 
far  more  obviously  than  does  the  resurrection.  Mat.  i. 
25  or  Lk.  i.  35  might  well  seem  to  Cerinthus  to  represent 
supreme  God  as  no  more  separate  from  the  world  than  7a 
or  the  other  divinities  of  Greek  mythology;  and  if 
representation  were  correct,  then  the  whole  dualistic  sysl 
of  Cerinthus  fell  to  the  ground.**^ 

The  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  that  have  thus  far  been 
discussed^*'  are  alike  in  that  they  each  proceeded   from  & 
single   individual.     This  circumstance  has    facilitated  fl 
psychological  exhibition  of  the  motives    for   such   denials 
The  system  of  Marcion,  for  example,  is  a    fairly  defij 
thing,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  virgin  birth 
inconsistent  with  it.    The  case  is  widely  different,  howc^ 
with  the  class  of  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  which  must 

"It  is  no  decisive  objection  to  this  argument  that  the  Ophites  of 
Ircnacus  {haet.  i.  30.  13),  though  they  held  that  the  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  the  baptism  and  departed  from  Him  before  the  cruci- 
fixion, accepted  the  virgin  birth  (see  Usencr,  op.  cit..  pp.  137^.).  For 
the  compulsion  exerted  upon  Gnostic  sects  by  the  tradition  of  the  virgio 
birth  might  well  have  been  less  eflfective  in  one  case  than  in  another 
Usener  himsell  says  {of*,  cit.,  p.  138) :  "Man  sieht  wie  die  jungfriu- 
liche  geburt,  nachdem  sie  in  das  schriftliche  evangelium  au fgenonnucD 
war,  anerkcnnung  heischte  und  selbst  die  widerstrpbenstcn  lehrgcbiude 
des  dokctismus  dazu  zwang  sich  mit  thr  auseinanderzusetzea,  und  wie 
die  versuche  der  ausglcichung  erst  miihsam  und  ungesdiickt.  danc 
gewandter  ausfallen."  The  only  question  is  whether  the  contradicti* 
did  not  arise  on  account  of  Gnostic  innovations  rather  than  (as  Vsetyi 
thinks)  on  account  of  innovations  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

"*  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  other  Gnostics  besides  the  disdplcs 
Carpocrales  and  Cerinthus  denied  the  virgin  birth.    See  Bauer,  cp, 
pp.  J  if.    With  regard  to  the  Gnostic  Justin,  the  matter  is  perhaps  n< 
quite  so  clear  as  is  sometimes  assumed.     It  is  not  quite  certain  iha 
Justin  regarded  Jesus  as  begotten  by  Joseph,  thout^h  he  speaks  of  Hit 
(Hippol,  Phihs.  v.  26,  ed.  Dunck.  et  Schneid..  p.  226)  as  son  of  Josej 
and  Mary.     At  any  rate,  other  Gnostics  who  denied  the  virgin  birth 
arc  fully  as  unlikely  as   Carpocrates  and   Cerinthus  to  have  b«n 
fluenced  in  their  denial  by  historical  tradition. 
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be  examined ;  for  the  authors  of  these  denials  can  be  grouped 
under  no  more  specific  heading  than  'Jewish  Christians"  or 
at  the  best  **Ebionites*\ 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr 
writes  as  follows:'^*  "And  Trypho  said,  'About  these  things 
also  we  have  heard  your  opinion.  So  resume  the  discussion 
where  you  left  it.  and  finish.  For  what  you  say  seems  to  me 
to  be  paradoxical  and  incapable  of  proof;  for  when  you  say 
that  this  Christ  preexisted  as  God  from  eternity  and  then 
condescended  to  become  man  and  be  born,  and  that  He  is 
not  a  man  proceeding  from  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  saying  something  that  is  not  only  paradoxical  but  also 
foolish/  And  I  said  to  this,  'I  know  that  the  statement 
seems  to  be  paradoxical,  and  especially  so  to  those  of  your 
race,  who  have  never  wished  either  to  understand  or  to  do 
the  things  t)f  God,  but  rather  the  things  of  your  teachers,  as 
God  Himself  cries.  Nevertheless,  Tr>*pho\  I  said,  'this 
person  remains  the  Christ  of  God.  even  if  I  am  not  able  to 
prove  that  He  preexisted  as  Son  of  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
and  as  God,  and  that  He  has  been  lx»rn  as  a  man  through 
the  virgin.  But  if  it  is  shown  absolutely  that  this  is  the 
Christ  of  God,  whoever  He  be,  then  even  if  I  do  not  prove 
that  He  preexisted,  and  condescended,  in  accordance  witli 
the  F'ather's  will,  to  be  born  as  a  man  of  like  passions  witli 
us  and  with  a  fleshly  nature,  it  is  just  to  say  merely  that  I 
have  been  deceived  in  this,  but  not  to  deny  that  this  is  the 
Christ,  even  if  He  is  seen  to  have  been  born  as  a  man  from 
men  and  is  proved  to  have  become  Christ  by  election.  For 
indeed,  my  friends,  there  are  some',  I  said,  *of  your  own 
race  who  confess  that  He  is  Christ  but  maintain  that  He  was 
born  a  man  from  men;  with  whom  I  do  not  agree,  nor 
would  the  majority  of  those  who  have  come  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking  as  I,  since  we  have  been  commanded  by 
Christ  Himself  to  obey  not  human  teachings  but  the  things 


"  Dial,  48.     For  the  translation,  some  .issistance  has  hern  received 
from  Reith.  in  the  Ante-Sicene  Christian  Library. 
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that   were   proclainied   through  the   blessed    prophets  and 
taught  througli  Him.'  "  h 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  jufl 
quoted,  the  manuscripts  have  always  until  recently  been  heM 
to  read  "of  our  race"  instead  of  "of  your  race'-.*=    Jiisiin 
has  accordingly  been  represented  as  saying:   ^'Certain  n^q^ 
of  our  race  (that  is.  of  the  Christian  Church)  confess  Jesij| 
to  be  Christ  even  though  they  deny  His  virgin  birth."  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  since  Justin  extends  Christian  U 
lowship  to  those  who  denied  the  virgin  birth,   it  is  evid< 
that  at  the  time  of  Justin  the  virgin  birth  had  not  yet  bec( 
firmly  estabhshed  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  beli< 
Other  scholars,  quite  correctly,  were  unable  to  satisfy  th( 
selves  with  wliat  in  Justin  would  l)e  an  absolutely  unparal- 
leled designation  of  the  Christians  as  "men  of  our  race" 
and  hence  preferred,  by  a  simple  emendation  of  the  text,  Ifl 
substitute  "your  race*'  for  "our  race".'*"'*     "Your  race*'  is" 
the  Dialogue  a  common  designation  of  the  Jews  and  ocean 
in  this  immediate  context.     Never  was  an  emendation  mon* 
imperatively  demanded.    But  fortunately  it  is  qm'te  unnec4 
sary  to  marshal  the  arguments  in  defence  of  it.      For 
simple  fact  is  that  the  primar>^  manuscript  of  the  Dialog 
which  is  in  the  Ribliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,**  does  n( 
read,  as  has  always  l>een  assumerl,  **our  race"  but  "y 
race".    The  far-reaching  conclusions  which  have  sometii 
been  based  on  the  fonner  reading,  and  the  ingenious  ar| 
ments  in  support  of  the  latter,  could  alike  have  lieen  avoid* 
if  one  of  the  editors  or  other  disputants  had   taken  tli 
trouble  to  examine  the  manuscri[>t  for  himself.^'* 

Piro  rov  Tffurepov  yeyow  instead  of  airo  rm  v/ACT<pov  ytvovt. 

vfJLeT€pov  instead  of  rffjxrtpov. 
"The  only  other  extant  manuscript  is  regarded  as  clearly  secondarrJ 
''To  Harnack  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery  {Dogmengtschichtt. 
i.,*  IQOQ.  p.  320).  The  present  writer  has  also  examined  ihe  manu- 
script, and  can  report  that  the  reading  v/i<TCpov  is  perfectly  plain.  Ther* 
could  never  have  been  any  doubt  but  that  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
is  V  and  not  yj.  The  whole  trouble  was  apparently  caused  by  a  simple 
careless  blunder  nf  the  first  publisher.  Stephanus.  which  has  been  copi< 
by  all  subsequent  editors. 
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Accordingly.  Justin  dues  not  say  that  those  who  denied 
the  virgin  birth  were  Christians;  and  indeed  it  has  already 
been  shown  on  the  contrary  that  he  regarded  the  virgin 
birth  as  one  of  the  absokitely  fundamental  things  which  the 
Christian  apologist  must  defend.  What  he  does  say  is  that 
the  Jew  is  ilkjgical  in  rejecting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
simply  because  he  felt  obliged  to  reject  the  virgin  birth.  If 
the  Jew  could  be  induced  to  see  that  he  was  wrong  at  least 
about  the  Messiahship,  then  he  might  finally  be  convinced  of 
his  error  about  the  virgin  birth  as  well.  Compared  with  full 
Christianity.  ^m\  m  itself,  that  mere  recognition  of  the  Mes- 
siahship of  Jesus  probably  seemed  to  Justin  entirely  inade- 
quate, but  compared  with  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and 
regarded  simply  and  solely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
things,  it  might  serve  Justin's  immediate  purpose. 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  is,  there- 
fore, simply  that  al  the  time  of  Justin  there  were  certain  men 
of  Jewish  descent  who  though  they  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  regarded  Him  as  merely  human  and  born  iii  the 
or^linary  human  way.^"  Certainly  Justin  does  not  say  that 
all  Jewish  Christians  denied  the  virgin  birth.''"  Indeed 
Justin's  indefinite  form  of  expression  may  seem  to  suggest 
exactly  the  opposite. ^'^  In  the  passage  just  preceding 
(Chapter  47),  Justin  has  been  discussing  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians at  some  length,  and  has  divided  them  into  two  classes 
according  to  their  position  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
Gentile  Christian  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Here, 
however,  he  refers  to  these  believers  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  as  though   they  were   entirely   independent   of   the 

avSptavov ii  av&pwTTuv  ytvofitvov. 

"Bauer,  of*,  cit.,  p.  3J.  is  entirely  unwarranted  in  saying  that  the 
only  Jewish  Christians  whom  Justin  knows  were  Jewish  Christians 
who  were  not  convinced  of  the  virgin   birth. 

"Cf.  Zahn,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  671,  Anm.  2;  "Dann  (if  vp.<T€pov  be  read) 
aber  erfordert  der  Satz  den  Gegensaiz,  dass  es  amh  solche  Judcii,  d.h. 
hier  Judcnchristen  gibt,  welche  Christum  keineswcgs  fur  einen  aus 
Mcnschen  erzeugten  Menschen  hahen."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  contrast  implied  in  the  word  rwet  itself  is  not  simply  with  all 
other  Jews  rather  than  with  all  other  Jewish  Christians. 
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Jewish  Christians  whom  he  has  just  been  (iiscussing.  If  he 
had  meant  that  all  of  those  Jewish  Christians,  of  both 
]>arties,  rejected  the  virgin  birth,  surely  he  would  have  used 
some  other  expression  than  "certain  men  of  your  race".  The 
reader  has  rather  the  impression  that  tliese  *'ccrtain  men ' 
of  Chapter  48  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  were 
left  entirely  out  of  account  in  the  general  division  of  Jewish 
Christianity  which  was  set  up  in  Chapter  47.  Apparendy 
Justin  has  to  inform  the  Jews  about  those  among  their  own 
number  who  denied  the  virgin  birth  and  yet  accepted  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  The  Jews  had  apparently  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  tliat  in  attacking  the  virgin  birth  they  were 
attacking  Christianity  itself.  Tliis  iKissag^e.  therefore,  far 
from  indicating  that  Justin  knew  no  Jewish  Christians 
except  those  who  denied  the  virgin  birth.'**  proves  rather 
that  in  the  time  of  Justin  the  Jewish  Christian  opponents  of  ^ 
the  virgin  birth  were  so  insignificant  as  to  be  ignored  evenV 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  Jews  regarded  belief  in  the 
viff^in  birth  as  cliaracteristic  of  Christianity.  M 

These  rejecters  of  the  virgin  birth  could  hardly   be  in-  " 
eluded   in  that  milder  group  of  Jewish  Christians   whom 
Justin  recognized  as  Christian  brothers.     For,  in  the  firet 
place,  as  has  been  emphasized  abcive,*"  Justin  regarded  ilie 
virgin  birtli  as  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  about  Christ 
In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  these  "certain 
meir"  of  Chapter  4S  denied  not  only  the  virgin  birth  but 
also  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  apparently  the  precxistence 
Whatever  might  he  thought  of  those  who  rejected  the  virgin 
birth,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  those  who  denied  altogether  the 
higher  nature  of  Christ  could  ever  be  received  by  Justin  into 
Christian  fellowship."^ 

"Bauer,  toe.  cit. 

"  But  cf.  Hilgenfcld.  /udenthum  und  Judenchristenthum,  188S,  p.  39. 
In  concluding  ilie  discussion  of  Jusdn,  it  may  b-^  remarked  ihat  the 
real  difficulty  in  dhi.  48  lies  in  the  last  sentence,  where  the  oVS  or 
irA«urT«  Tavrd  /*«  So^aVaiTcs  tliroitv  is  very  obscure.  Conybearc,  al 
any  rate,  is  very  rash  when  he  interprets  the  passage  as  implying  that 
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Accordingly,  the  indications  are  that  at  the  time  of  Justin 
some  of  the  Jewish  Christians'^-  accepted  the  virgin  birth 
while  others  did  not.  Such  a  divided  condition  of  Jewish 
Christianity  appears,  at  any  rate,  clearly  in  the  writings  of 
Origen,  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  centur\'. 

In  Origen's  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man  (or  the  two  blind  men)  at  Jericho."^  the  blind  beggar 
represents  Jewish  Christianity  in  its  spiritual  poverty.  Jew- 
ish Christians  show  their  poverty  by  the  low  view  which 
lliey  hold  of  the  person  of  Christ;  like  the  beggar  they  ad- 
dress Jesus  as  "son  of  David**  instead  of  by  some  higher 
title.  They  either  suppose  Him  to  have  been  bom  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  or  else,  admitting  His  birth  from  Mary  and  the 
divine  Spirit,  they  deny  His  divinity.^^  The  Gentile  Chris- 
tians rebuke  the  Jewish  Christians  for  their  low  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  the  crowd  rebuked  the  beggar  for  his 
cry  of  **Son  of  David".  The  beggar,  however,  cried  out  all 
the  more,  and  Jesus  honored  his  real  though  inadequate 
faith  by  commanding  him  to  be  brought  near.  Then  the 
beggar  bethought  himself  of  a  higher  title  than  "Son  of 
David"  and  said  **Rabbouni*'.  Not  till  then  did  the  Saviour 
grant  the  restoration  of  sight.  That  lower  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  according  to  Origen  insuf- 
ficient; but  it  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  ade- 
quate faith.  ^ 

In  this  passage,  apparently  the  only  Jewish  Christianity 
which  Origen  has  in  view  is  one  which  could  be  regarded 
by  the  crowds  of  Gentile  Christians  who  were  following 
after  Jesus  as  an  "Israelitish  remnant  sitting  by  the  way". 

"the  majority  of  Christians  were  more  open  to  historical  considerations 
and  less  ready  than  Justin  to  sacrifice  them  to  a  priori  prophetic 
constructions"  (Myth^  Magic,  and  Morals,  1909,  pp.  i8of.). 

"It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term  "Christian"  in  a  broad  sense  to 
include  all  professing  Christians. 

"/m  czangelium  Matth.,  Tom.  xvi.  lofF.     (Lommatsch  iv.  pp.  jaff.). 
ore   ftjkv  *K   Mo^uic   KoX  Tov    luNT^^  olofLCvtiiv  (LVTov  cmu,  6r2  £<  Ik 
Mapui;   /Acv  ^ovy^  wi  roiJ  Qtiov   ttviv/wito?,  ov  fiTjv  «at  fitTO.  rij^  rrtpl 
ttVTOV  OtoXoyias- 

"  Cf.  above,  p.  540- 
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Yet  even  among  men  who  held  such  a  low,  humanitarian 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  there  were  not  wanting  samt 
who  accepted  the  virgin  birth. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Origen's  treatise  against  Cclsus.**^ 
Origen  answers  the  charge  of  Celsus  that  the  Christians  dc 
not  ditler  from  the  Jews  as  follows:  "Suppose  there  ari 
some  who  receive  Jesus  and  on  this  grouinl  boast  that  th< 
are  Christians,  and  yet  wish  to  hve  according  to  the  Jewi 
law  hke  the  mass  of  the  Jews  (and  tliese  are  the  two  fol< 
sect  of  Ebionites,  who  either  acknowledge  with  us  that  Jesi 
was  bom  of  a  virgin,  or  deny  this,  and  maintain  that  he  was 
begotten  like  other  human  beings**^) — what  does  this  fact 
establish  against  those  of  the  Church,  whom  Celsus  has  dcs-j 
ig^ated    'those   of   the   multitude'?""**      The    name    **Ebi( 
nites"***  which   is  here  applied   to  these   heretical    Jewis 
Christians,  was  alluded  to  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  the 
Commentary  on  Matthew.    The  incidental  use  of  the  phra; 
"the  twofold  Ebionites".'^  seems  to  show  that  the  divisi< 
between  those  Ebionites  wlio  denied  the  virg;^in   birth  zni\ 
those  who  accepted  il  was  no  mere  unimportant  or  fluctuat- 

^  Contr.  Cels.  v.  61. 

"The  translation  of  this  parenthesis  is  that  of  Crombie,  in  the  Anu- 
Nicene  Christian  Library. 

*  Avo  ToO  trkriQov^.  The  translation  of  this  phrase  lus  been 
taken  from  Crombie,  loc.  cit. 

"Origen.  de  princip,  iv.  22,  derives  the  name  from  the  Hebrew 
|T^3K  "poor",  and  interprets  it  of  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  sect 
Perhaps  it  was  originally  a  name  used  among  the  Jews  for  ChristiafU 
in  general,  or  else  it  may  have  been  applied  in  a  good  sense  by  iht 
Ebionites  themselves.  Tcrtullian  and  others  supposed  that  Ebion  ir» 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  but  this  hypothesis,  despite  the 
vigorous  defence  of  ft  by  Hilgenfeld  {cf.  also  Dalman,  IVorte  Jestt. 
English  Translation,  pp.  sjf„  footnote  3),  has  now  been  generally 
abandoned. 

oi  &Tr(H  *E)8utfvaioi.  C/.  contr.  Cels.  v.  65  *G/3i«ivaux  Aft^cmpot. 

"  Harnack  is  therefore  venturing  on  doubtful  ground  when  he  says 
(op.  cit.,  i.*  p.  323:  "[Es  giebt] — von  synkretistischen  (gnostaschen) 
Judenchristen  abgesehen — nur  e  i  n  c  mannigfach  schattirte  Gruppe  von 
Judenchristen.  die  sich  selbst  sowohl  Nazaraer  als  Ebioniten  von  An- 
fang  an  genannt  hat."  Cf.  Harnack,  Chronologie,  ii.  p.  633,  Anm.  I, 
Zahn,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  664,  Anm.  2,  McGiffert,  The  Church  History  of 
Eusebius,  in  Nicene  and  PostSicene  Fathers,  on  lii.  27,  note  i. 
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ing  one/^  The  same  division  appears  in  Eusebius.'^  In 
Epiplianius  and  Jerome,  the  terminology  (at  least)  differs, 
for  by  these  writers  those  who  accepted  the  virgin  birth  are 
called  Nazarenes^^,  while  the  name  Ebionites  is  reserved  for 
those  who  denied  the  virgin  birth.'*  Epiphanius'  termin- 
ology has  been  followed  by  some  scholars  (for  example  by 
Zahn),  "Nazarenes"  being  vised  for  the  more  orthodox  and 
milder  class  of  Ebionites,  *'Ebionites"  for  the  less  orthodox. 
Whatever  terininolog)'  be  a<lopted,  at  least  so  much  is  fairly 
plain — from  the  time  of  Origen  to  the  time  of  Epiphanius, 
there  were  two  parties  among  the  schismatic  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, one  of  which  denied  tlie  virgin  birth,  while  the  other 
accei>ted  it.**'*  It  is  true  that  Irenaeus  and  following  him 
Hippolytits  mention  only  Ebionites  who  reject  the  virgin 
birth ;  but  their  failure  to  mention  the  other  division  of 
Jewish  Christians  does  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  when  they  wrote.  For.  in  the  first  place,  the  less  pro- 
nouncedly heretical  character  of  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  accepted  the  virgin  birth  might  well  cause  them  to  be 
omitted  from  a  catalogue  of  heresies;^'*  and  in  the  second 
place,  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus,  since  they  lived  in  the  West, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  minute  information  about 
Jewish  Christianity. 

"Hist,  red  iii.  27. 

"This  term.  Epiphanius  says  {liaer,  xxix.  i),  was  originally  applied 
to  Christians  in  general. 

"  When  Jerome  says  that  the  Nazarenes  accepted  the  virgin  birth, 
he  is  apparently  contrasting  ihcm  with  the  Ebionites.  Apparently  he 
docs  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  Ebionites  denied  it. 

"It  should  I>e  noticed  that  Origen  regards  both  classes  of  Ebionites 
as  standing  outside  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  Church:  he  blames  Cclsus 
for  confusing  these  errorists  with  "the  men  of  the  Church"  (  toIs  dirh 
rrji  iKKXrja-uii), 

"  Euschius,  hist.  eccl.  vi.  17,  characterizes  the  Ebionites  in  general 
as  those  who  deny  the  virgin  birth,  ahhough  in  hist.  eccL  iii.  27  he  has 
mentioned  Ebionites  who  accept  it.  C/.  also  Origen,  horn,  in  Luc.  xvii 
(Lomm.  V.  p.  148).  with  the  passages  mentioned  above,  where  Origen 
clearly  divides  the  Ebionites  into  two  cl;i$se5  acconlinR  as  they  accepted 
or  rejected  the  virgin  birth.  Cf.  McGiffert  on  Eusebius,  hisi.  ecci.  iii. 
27,  note  15,  where  the  passage,  horn,  in  Luc.  xvii,  is  mentioned. 
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Which  of  these  two  classes  of  Jewish  Christians  seems 
better  fitted  to  preserve  the  correct  tradition  about  the  birth 
of  Jesus?  Unfortunately,  the  first  detailed  information,  at 
least  about  the  more  orthodox  group,  dates  only  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
start  from  that  point  and  work  backwards. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Ebionites,  or 
less  orthodox  class  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  denied  the 
virgin  birth,  are  described  in  some  detail  by  Epiphanius. 
His  account^*'  is  far  from  clear,  and  must  be  used  with 
great  caution.  Despite  his  faults,  however,  Epiphanius  has 
evidently  preserved  valuable  infonnation  about  the  Ebio- 
nites which  without  him  would  have  been  lost. 

According  to  Epiphanius,  Ebion  started  from  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes,  and  began  his  special  teaching*  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  east  of  the  Jordan,   where  the 
Nazarenes  also  had  their  seat.    The  Ebionites  followed  ihc 
Jewish  law,  and  in  washings  even  went  beyond  the  Jews. 
Tn  general,  the  Ebionites  are  divided  into  factions.     Elxai'** 
introduced   confusion.     The   Ebionites   regard    the    sexual 
relation  as  impure,^'  and  therefore  do  not  partake  of  animal 
food.*^*    Jesus  they  hold  to  have  been  begotten  of  a  human 
father;""  the  Christ  came  down  upon  Him  in  the  forni  of  a 
dove.    The  Christ  was  not  begotten  by  God  the  Father,  but 
was  created  like  one  of  the  archangels,  though  greater  than 

^  Haer.  xxx. 

'"*"  The  Elkesaites  havr  generally  been  regarded  as  Gnostic  Jewish 
Christians.  But  according  to  Brandt,  EUhasai,  1912,  the  sect  was  at 
first  not  Christian  at  all,  but  simply  Jewish  (Elxai,  Brandt  believes. 
was  a  real  individual,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  produced,  at  least 
in  substance,  the  book  that  bears  his  name).  If  the  older  view  l>e 
held,  it  is  not  quite  impossilde  that  the  virgin  birth  was  taught  in  the 
Elxai  book   (Hippol..  Philos.,  ix.  14.  x.  29). 

"Yet  Epiphanius  also  says  that  the  Ebionites  permit  a  plurality  of 
marriages.  The  latter  practice,  he  says  {haeT,  xxx.  2),  was  a  later 
development. 

iK  <nrepfuiToi  AvBpoi,  Bauer,  op.  cit..  p.  31.  '^  apparently  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  Epiphanius  represents  the  Ebionites  as  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
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they.  Christ  came  to  abolish  sacrifices.  The  Ebionites 
repudiate  the  work  of  Paul,  and  reject  some  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets. 

The  Ebionites  use  exclusively  a  single  gospel,  which 
Epi[)lia!uiis  describes  as  a  mutilated  Matthtw.  Tliey  them- 
selves call  it  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews.  One  of  the  fragments  which  Epiphanius  has 
preserved  refers  to  the  apostles  in  the  first  person;  the  apos- 
tles are  therefore  perhaps  represented  as  the  authors  of  the 
book.  Hence  the  gospel  might  well  be  called  the  Gospel  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  has  therefore  often  been  identified 
with  the  work  which  is  mentioned  under  this  title  by  Ori- 
gen.**  The  same  fragment  explains  how  the  gospel  came 
to  be  called  a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  Matthew  is  singled 
out  by  Jesus  for  direct  address.*^  He  could  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  representative  of  the  other  apostles  in  the 
composition  of  the  book.*- 

The  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Epiphanius 
are  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  a  worthless  Greek  compilation  basei!  on  our  canonical 
Gospels.^^    It  contained  no  account  of  the  I>irth  and  infancy 

"See  Zahn.  op,  cit,  ii.  pp.  728ff.     Schmidtke.  Ncue  Fragmentc  und 
Untersuchungen   zu   den   judcnchristlichcn    Evangelien.   in    Texte   uud 
U titer suchungen,  37  Band  Heft  i,  1911,  pp.  i7off.,  protests  vigorously 
against  the  identification. 
KoX  (t\  tov  Mardalbv. 

"  See  Zahn,  loc,  cit. 

"That  it  is  dependent  on  our  Greek  Gospels  and  was  itself  originally 
written  in  Greek  is  proved  by  the  substitution  of  iyKpU  "cake"  (in 
a  description  of  the  /icXt  aypiov  on  the  basis  of  Num.  xi.  8)  for 
dKpU  "locust"  in  the  account  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
change  is  due  to  the  vegetarian  principles  of  the  author  (sec  Zahn, 
of>.  cit.,  ii.  p.  733).  which  also  led  him  to  change  Lk.  xxii.  15  *Ein$vfU(f. 
iirtOvfiTjou  rovTO  to  ira<r)(a  tftaytTv  fi.eB  vfiwv  i"t0  M^  tiriOvfitif.  iirt&vfi.t^u-a 
itploM  rcnrro  ro  waaya  <f>ay€iv  fiiff  vptmv;  .  The  Ebionite  opposition  tu 
sacrifices  appears  in  the  gospel  in  the  supposed  saying  nf  Jesus/HAdor 
tcaraXwrxu  ras  Bva-tas,  fo-t  *o.y  /^^  mv(TTj4T9c  rov  9v£tv,  ov  imwrtTat 
o^'  Vfiiiiv  ^  Apy^-  Schmidtke,  of*,  cit.,  pp.  igjf.,  supposes  that  this  cita- 
tion was  constructed  by  Epiphanius  out  of  materials  provided  by  the 
Clementine  Journeys  of  Peter  and  that  therefore  it  does  not  properly 
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of  Jesus,  but  incidentally  displays  dependence  uix>n  the  first 
cliapter  of  Luke,  and  {)erhaps  also  upon  the  second  chapter 
of  Matthew.***  In  the  account  of  the  baptism,  the  three 
fonus  of  the  voice  from  heaven  which  were  current  in  the 
second  century  are  simply  placed  side  by  side.*^ 

From  the  confused  and  contradictory  statements  of  Epi- 
phanius,  at  least  so  much  would  seem  to  be  clear — that  the 
Ebionites  as  he  describes  them  were  not  simply  Pharisaic 
Jews  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  were  strongly 
affected  by  Gnostic  ideas.  Their  rejection  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  their  views  about  sacrifice,  and  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  event  at  the  baptism  would  seem  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  doubt. **^ 

Hence  the  question  arises  whether  the  sect  wliich  is  de- 
scrilied  by  E])i]}hanius  is  not  entirely  distinct  from  all  of  the 
Ebionites  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  by  the  earlier  writers, 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Origen  and  Eusebius  The  Hbionites 
of  Jerome  are  not  charged  with  any  peculiarly  Gnostic  doc- 
belong  among  the  fragments  of  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites.  Cf.  below, 
p.  576  and  footnote  145. 

**  It  is  said  of  John  the  Baptist,  o?  cAtyero  cZwu  Ik  ycvwc  ^Kapw  ni 
icpcuif,  TToXi  ZaxapLov  xai  *EXio-a/3cT.  Perhaps  the  historical  error  ta 
the  bcj;inning  of  tho  gospel.  *EycVeTo  iv  raU  rftttftai's  'HpwSov  rov  fiomr 
Xiw^  T^s  *loi»&atas  ^\&tv  'ituavrr^  ^irrU^wv  arose  irom  a  ihi^ughtJeM 
repetition  of  the  fv  i^/i«|Muf  'Hp(i>&>v  rov  pf^inXiui^  of  Mt.  ii.  I.  Since 
the  amhor  of  this  gospel  omitted  the  rtr^t  two  chapters  of  Matthew, 
the  Iv  7UW  riiiipafi  cKctVais  with  which  Matthew  introduces  his  ac- 
count of  John  the  iJaptist  became  meaningless,  and  the  autN?' 
simply  turned  back  to  Mt.  ii.  1  for  an  explanation  of  itc^tvus,^  without 
stopping  tn  think  that  Mt.  ii.  i  refers  to  a  much  earlier  time.  See 
Nicholson,  lUe  Oosfel  according  to  the  hcbrrivs.  1879,  p.  15. 

Kuc  <l>ij»rrj  ryevtro  Ik  rav  ovpavov  Acyouou,  **crv  /lov  ci  &  Vioc  o 
dynm/Tot,  i%'  ito'i  vjvhoKrfaa"  (appit>xim;neiy  Wcstco(t  and  Hort's  text 
in  Mark  and  Luke),  Kal  jraJur  **lyia  irJiA^pov  ytyhrvjjKa  in'*  (WesteTH 
text  in  Luke).  Km  tvSw  irtpiiXafiilft  ror  roirof  <^w«  fuya.  or  jSoir 
{*^Tj<rtv)  6  'laxiwjj^  Atytt  aiVcu-  *'(rv  rt^  cT.  Kvpit;"  x«t  ttoW  ^wrf  H 
ovpavcni  irpos  avrov  ''oTrof  tanv  o  luot  juoii  o  aymniro^,  i^'  or 
i/vSo/nyfra'*  (approximatciy    WeslcoU   and    Hort's    text    in    Matthew). 

""  Schmidtke.  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-242,  artrihuics  the  apparent  Gnostic 
character  of  tiie  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius  simply  to  the  undue  use  which 
Epiphanius  made  of  the  Clementine  Journeys  of  Peter  as  a  source  for 
information  about  the  sect.    Sec  below,  p.  576. 
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trines;  apparently  they  differ  from  the  Nazarenes  merely  by 
a  stricter  Judaism  and  a  lower  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  unorthodox  of  Eusebius' 
two  classes;  and  both  classes  of  Origen's  Ebionites  seem  to 
be  blamed  for  a  grovelling,  inadequate  opinion  al)out  Jesus 
rather  than  for  unlawful  speculations.  In  Irenaeus  and 
HippoJytus.  the  matter  is  i>erhaps  not  quite  so  clear.  In 
the  first  place,  if  Irenaeus'  assertion  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Ebionites  about  the  Lord  was  similar  to  those  of  Cerinthus 
and  Carpocrates  is  to  be  taken  strictly,  it  involves  the  Ebio- 
nites in  speculations  that  transcend  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
Philastrius,  in  reproducing  the  lost  Sytttagwa  of  Hippoly- 
tus,  brings  the  Ebionites  into  even  closer  relation  with  Cer- 
inthus.**^ But  it  should  be  noticed  that  Irenaeus  mentions 
Carpocrates  as  well  as  Cerinthus  in  this  connection,  although 
the  views  of  t!ic  two  men  about  the  person  of  Christ  were 
very  considerably  different.  Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  Ebionites  held  similar  views  to  those  of  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates,  the  similarity  must  be  interpreted  rather  broad- 
ly. In  the  second  place,  however,  Irenaeus  says  of  the  Ebio- 
nites: **Quae  autem  sunt  prophctica,  curiosius  exponere  ni- 
tuntur."  If,  as  has  been  suggested,**"'  this  means  that  the 
Ebionites  sought  to  determine  what  things  are  prophetic, 
then  a  marked  parallel  has  been  discovered  between  these 
Ebionites  and  the  Gnostic  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius,  who 
exercised  criticism  on  the  Old  Testament.  And  perhaps  the 
failure  of  Origen.  Eusebius  anrl  Jerome  to  mention  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites  does  not  prove  that  those 
doctrines  did  not  exist. 

This  evidence  for  the  Gnostic  character  of  the  Ebionites 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  writers  is  far  from  amounting  to 
anything  like  jxisitive  proof.     The  common  view  that  the 

•*  Philastrius,  c.  ix  (in  the  Vienna  Corpus,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  20^  :  "He- 
bion  discipulus  eius  Cerinthi,  in  multis  ei  similiter  crrans  saluatorem 
nostrum  homincm  de  Joseph  natum  carnalitrr  aestimahat,  nihilquc  di- 
vinitatis  in  e^  fuisse  docebal,"  etc. 

"'  See  Schliemann,  Die  Clemeiuineu,  1844.  pp.  494*?.  Cf.  Schmidtke, 
of».  cit..  pp.  226f. 
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Gnostic  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius  are  to    be   distinguish 
from  the  Pharisaic  Ebionites  of  Irenaeus  remains,  to  say 
the  least,  perfectly   possible.     But  the  other    view,   which 
would  attribute  to  the  Ebionites  of  Ircnaeus   at  least  the 
germs  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  described  by  Kpiphanius.  is 
also  possible.     It  should  be  remembered   that   the   extant 
descriptions  of  the  Ebionites  from  the  period  before  Epi- 
phanius are  very  scanty,  and  that  some  of  them  come  from 
men  who  had  little  opportunity  for  observation.     To  an  out- 
sider, the  insistence  of  the  Ebionites  upon  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  general  might  be  more  noticeable  than  the  exact 
difference  of  their  ceremonies  from  those  of  the  ordinarr 
Jews;  and  their  humanitarian  views  about  Jesus  might  be 
more  noticeable  than  their  peculiar  speculations  alx>ut  the 
Christ    Thus  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  all  the  Ebionites 
who  denied  the  virgin  birth  were  adherents  of  the  Gnostic 
sect  described  by  Kpiphanius.  The  Elxai  book  was  probably 
produced  at  an  early  time;  so  that  Gnostic  Ebionism,  even 
if  based  from  the  licginning  upon  that  b<x)k.**  may  have 
originated  before  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr.**** 

The  Nazarenes,  of  the  time  of  Epiphanius  and  Je^om^ 
must  next  be  considered.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Epiphanius  is  evidently  not  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tion; but  Jerome,  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  may  well 
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"If  Ebionism.  though  at  first  independent  of  Elxai.  accepted  the 
Elxai  book  later  on.  that  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  some  original 
affinity  for  its  contents;  so  that  even  prc-Elkesaite  Ebionism  would 
perhaps  not  be  altogether  unlike  the  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius.  Tnc 
whole  question  is,  however,  very  obscure. 

"C/.  the  combination  of  an  insistence  upon  Jewish  observances  with 
docetism  in  the  errorists  of  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Sec  Magn,  viii,  with 
Lightfoot's  note.  This  elimination  of  all  non-Gnostic  Jewish  Chrs»- 
tianity  that  denied  the  virgin  birth  is  apparently  favored  by  Zahn,  Das 
apostolischc  Glaubensheke*\ntniss,  p.  56.  In  opposition,  see  Hamack. 
Cfirotiologir.  i.  p.  633,  Anm.  I.  For  the  view  of  Schmidtke.  see  below 
pp.  574*^.  Whether  Symmachus,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  info 
Greek  (perhaps  about  200  A.  D.)  was  an  Ebionite,  is  apparently  not 
altogether  certain.  Schmidtke,  op.  cit.,  p.  236.  Anm.  3,  regards  him 
simply  as  a  ]tv:.  Hamack,  Dogmengeschichie  V  pp.  322.  Anm.  2,  327, 
Anm.  I.  assigns  him  to  the  Gnostic  branch  of  the  Ebionites. 
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have  come  into  close  contact  with  them,"**  and  therefore  the 
scattered  remarks  about  them  in  his  writings  deserve  careful 
notice. 

According  to  Jerome,  the  Nazarenes,  who  are  scattered 
throughout  all  the  synagogues  of  the  East,"*  continue  the 
obsen'ance  of  the  Jewish  law,^-  they  try  to  be  both  Jews  and 
Christians  and  therefore  fail  of  being  either,  they  seek  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles."^  Yet  they  are  to  be  estimated 
higher  than  the  Ebionites,  who  merely  pretend  to  be  Chris- 
tians.""* Whereas  the  Ebionites  repufliate  Paul  as  being  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,®''  the  Nazarenes  regard  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  as  a  manifestation  of  the  light  that  lightened  tiie 
Gentiles  (Is.  ix).^^  And  they  recognize  the  divine  sonship 
and  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.**' 

The  Nazarenes  used  only  one  gospel,  which  was  wTitten 
in  Aramaic.'*'*  A  copy  was  preserved  in  the  librar}'  at  Cae- 
sarea.  and  Jerome  was  also  permitted  by  the  Nazarenes  at 
Beroea  in  Syria  to  copy  the  gospel.  Indeed,  he  even  says 
that  he  made  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it.  Despite 
the  knowledge  of  its  contents  which  he  claims  to  possess 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  his  writings,  his  vainous 
designations  of  the  gospel  have  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
At  times,  he  calls  it  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
or  the  gospel  which  is  called  that  according  to  the  Hebrews; 
at  other  times,  he  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  Aramaic 
original  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    Once  he  designates  it 

"•  Schmidtke,  o/>.  cit.,  pp.  246ff.,  however,  denies  with  very  consider- 
able show  of  reason  that  Jerome  had  ever  come  into  contact  with  the 
Nazarenes  at  all. 

"  In  criticism  of  this  statement,  sec  Schmidtke.  t.^.  cit.,  pp.  249ff. 

"Ed.  Vail.  iv.  122. 

"i.  747,  V.  i6l. 

-i.  746. 

"  vii.  75. 

•"iv.  130. 

"i.  747. 

*" "Chaldaico  quidem  syroque  sermone,  scd  Hcbraicis  literis"  (ii.  782). 
For  the  materials  for  studying  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  present  article  is  dependent  especially  upon  Zahn,  Gesckichtc  dfs 
neutesiamentUchen  Kattorts,  ii.  pp.  642-723. 
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Hegesippus  and  perhaps  by  Ignatius.  By  Origen  it  is  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, which  has  been  discussed  above.  The  latter  Origen 
reckons  among  the  apocryphal  gospels — it  is  one  of  the 
^'attempts"  to  which  Luke  alludes  in  his  prologue;  whereas 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  r.pparently  treated 
by  Origen  with  respect.'®^  though  not  as  equal  in  authority 
to  the  four  canonical  Gospels.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed 
that  a  connection  of  some  kind  existed  between  the  two  Jew- 
ish Christian  gospels — for  instance,  that  the  Ebionite  gospel 
was  a  later  recension  of  the  Nazarene  gospel,  or  that  the  two 
were  different  recensions  of  a  common  ancestor — but  the 
investigations  of  Zahn,  Handmann  and  Harnack  have  caused 
the  two  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  separate  works. 

The  external  evidence  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  Harnack  favors  a  first- 
century  dale.'***  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  work  to 
the  canonical  Gospels,  widely  different  views  have  been  held. 
Baur  supjKised  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was 
the  starting-point  for  the  whole  developmoiit  of  the  Gospel 
history;  others  have  held  it  to  be  based  upon  our  Greek 
Gospels;  others  have  held  intermediate  views  of  various 
kinds.  Zahn  supposes  that  it  was  developed  from  the  origi- 
nal Aramaic  Matthew,  but  except  from  the  purely  linguistic 
point  of  view  reproduces  the  original  far  less  faithfully  than 
our  Greek  Matthew.  Harnack  would  regard  it  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  Greek  Matthew,  partly  more  original,  partly  less 
original.  Handmann  identifies  it  with  the  Logic,  one  of  the 
two  common  sources  of  our  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  gospel  cannot  here  be  solved.  But  at  least  so 
much  is  clear — despite  some  things  that  look  like  fantastic 
elaborations  of  the  Gospel  history,****  the  Gospel  according 

"*C/.  however  Schmidtkc,  op.  rit.,  pp.  154^. 

'"Harnack,  op.  cit.,  i.  pp.  635ff.,  is  probably  rigrht  in  his  contention 
(against  Zahn)  that  a  Greek  translation  of  the  gospel  existed  long 
before  Jerome,  though  Jerome  did  not  see  it. 

"•The  primitive  character  of  the  remarkable  fragment   (the  fourth 
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ever,  is  certainly  incorrect.  For  if  the  ^osi^el  contained  the 
genealogy  without  alluding'  to  the  virg^in  birth,  then  the 
genealogy  must  have  ended  with  some  ^uch  sentence  as 
"Joseph  begat  Jesus*',  But  if  the  gospel  contained  such  a 
sentence  as  that  without  correction  or  explanati*^^"  ;♦  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  treated  with  favor  by  Origer., 
Eusebius  aiul  Jerome,  every  one  of  whom  had  indei)en<lent 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  contents.*"'  Even  if  Hilgen- 
feld  were  correct  in  supfwsing  that  those  Jewish  Christian 
readers  of  the  gospel  who  accepted  the  virgin  birth  could 
explain  "Joseph  begat  Jesus*'  in  harmony  with  the  virgin 
birth. '"^  certainly  Origen  and  Eusebius  (who  had  accepted 
the  fourfold  GuS[)eI  canon  antl  were  in  no  way  ])rejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews)  and  the 
many  Catholic  Christians  to  whose  opinion  they  seem  to  bear 
testimony  could  not  and  would  not  have  done  so.  At  the 
time  of  Eusebius.  no  Catholic  Christian  w.^nkl  have  placed  a 
gosi>el  which  dosed  the  genealogy  with  "Joseph  begat  Jesus" 
in  any  other  categor\'  than  in  that  of  the  decidedly  spurious 
books.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that  if  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  contained  no  mention  of  the  virgin 
birth  it  also  containe<l  no  genealogy.  But  if  it  contained  no 
genealogy,  it  must  have  had  a  very  <lifTerent  appearance  at 

mentioned  in  the  text,  the  presence  of  the  genealogy  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  is  thought  lo  be  favored  by  the  statement  of 
Epiphanius  {hatr.  xxx.  3,  14)  that  Ccrinthus  and  Carpocrates  used  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  But  there  is  no  real  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  used  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  some  evidence  from  Irenacus  (iii.  11,  7)  that  Ccrinthus 
adopted  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  See  Bauer,  of*,  cii..  pp.  33f.,  Zahn,  op.  cit., 
i>-  PP-  73of.,  Anm.  i.  and  especially  Schmidtkc.  oft.  cit..  pp.  aopff. 

""See  Zahn.  of*,  cit.,  ii.  p.  686. 

***HilgenfeId,  BvQngdium  sec,  Hebraeos,  p.  TQ:  "qui  partum  virginis 
conccdcbant  Matth.  hcbr.  I.  16  ad  arbitrium  intcrprctati  videntur  esse." 
For  a  jew  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  understand  the  word  "begat"  in  .1 
putative  rather  than  physical  sense.  "If  the  Genealogy  had  ended  with 
the  uncompromising  statement  'and  Joseph  begat  Jesus'  it  would  not 
prove  that  the  Evangelist  believed  that  Joseph  had  been  the  natural 
father  of  Jesus"  (Burkitt,  EismrjcHon  da-Mephnrreshe,  ii.  p.  261). 
Similarly  Allen,  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com.,  on  Mt.  i.  16. 
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the   very   l>eginning    from   the   Gospel    of    Matthew 
could  hardly  have  been  brought  into  such  close  connection 
with  that  Gospel  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.**** 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  readers  of  the 
gospel  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  supposition  that  it  c 
laincd  an  account  of  the  virgin  birth.     Jerome  found  it  i 
use  among  the  Nazarenes,  who  accepted  the  virgin  birth.' 
Apparently  Epiphanius  did  not  find  it  in  use  among  the  Ebi 
nitcs,  who  denied  the  virgin  birth;  they  used  the  very  di 
ferent  gosijcl  of  which  Epiphanius  has  preserved  fragmen; 
Eusebius"*  assigns  the  Gospel  according-  to  the  Hebrews 
the  less  unorthodox  Ebionites,  who  accepted  tlie  virgin  birth. 
hi  fact,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  this  gospel  was  ever 
used  by  men  who  held  Jesus  to  have  been  the  son  of  Joseph^ 
and  Mary.     Irenaeus»*"  it  is  true,  says  that  the  Ebionit 
who  denied  the  virgin  birth,  used  only  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew,  but  there  is  no  real  reason  for  identifying  this 
supposed  Matthew  with  the  Gt)Spel  according   to   the  H^ 
brews.    The  only  i)ossibIe  way  of  arrivin?^  at  that  idenli 
cation  is  liy  a  process  of  elimination.    The  only  two  specific- 
ally Jewish  Christian  gospels  that  are  known — at  any  r 
the  only  two  that  are  known  ever  to  have  bee1^  called  by 
name  of  Matthew — are  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Heb 
and  the  gosf)el  of  the  Ebionites  as  described  by  Epiphaniu^ 
Tlierefore.  since  the  gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites  of  Ire-, 
uaeus  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  gospel  of  the  Ebiont 
of     Epiphanius.     it    must     have     been    the     Gospel 
cording  to  the  Hebrews.     But  is  it  so  certain  that  the  gos 
in  question  was  not  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites  of  Epiphan- 
ius?   If  the  considerations  adduced  above"^  have  any  weight 

'"Cf.  Zahn,  of.  rit..  ji.  p.  686. 

"*  In  one  passage  (vii.  77)   he  speaks  of  it  as  the  gospel   which 
Nazarcncs  and  Ebionites  use,  but  here  he  is  probably  inaccurate. 
Schmidtkc.  of:  cit„  p,    167.     Jerome  seems  never   \o  have   come 
close  relations  with  (he  Ebionites. 

"'  By   the   most    probable    intrrprctalion   of   hisf.   ccct.  \\\.    jy,     S, 
however,  for  a  criticism  of  this  passage.  Schmidtke.  o^.  ciL,  pp.  1430 

"'i.  26,  2. 

"**  Pp.  556ff. 
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whatever,  then  the  purely  Pharisaic  and  non-Gnostic  charac- 
ter of  these  Ebionites  of  Irenaeus  is  not  so  certain  as  is 
usually  assumed;  and  if  their  teaching  contained  the  germs 
of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  professed  by  the  Ebionites  of  Epi- 
phanius,  then  they  may  already  have  possessed  that  same 
Ebionite  gospel.***  But  even  if  the  identification  with  the 
gospel  of  the  Ebionites  be  abandoned,  the  identification  with 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  docs  not  necessarily 
follow.  For  the  Ebionites  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  may  have 
used  some  gospel  which  has  been  lost;  or  they  may  have 
adapted  the  canonical  Matihew  to  their  j>ecnliar  doctrines  in 
some  such  way  as  Marcion  adapted  Luke.  The  statement 
of  Irenaeus  remains  puzzling.  But  manifestly  he  is  guilty  of 
error  or  incompleteness  of  one  kind  or  another,  for  the  Ebio- 
nites could  not  have  received  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  we 
know  it  (and  as  Irenaeus  knew  it)  ;  and  inferences  drawn 
from  such  an  erroneous  statement  cannot  l>e  allowed  to  nulli- 
fy clearer  evidence."^ 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  some  positive  evidence  that  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  known  to  Jerome  did 
contain  a  narrative  corresponding  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Matthew."^ 

In  the  commentary  on  Matthew,  Jerome  eays:"*^  "Librari- 
orum  hie  error  est.     Putamus  enim  ah  Evangelista  primum 


"*  Schmidtke,  wlio  denies  the  Gnostic  character  of  the  users  of  the 
Ebionite  gospel,  believes  that  that  gospel  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Irenaeus  {op.  cit.,  p.  2^5).    But  cf.  Hamack.  op.  cit.,  ii.  pp.  628,  fijof. 

"*What  gospel  was  used  by  the  Jewish  Christian  opponents  of  the 
virgin  birth  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  and  by  Origen?  It  would  be 
over-bold  to  answer  that  it  was  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
simply  because  no  other  definite  answer  can  be  given.  In  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  sources,  no  detinite  answer  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

"*For  the  following  argument,  see  Nicholson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3iff..  and 
especially  Z.ihn.  op.  cit..  ii.  pp.  6j,2i.  (Anm.),  687f.  (Anni.).  For  the 
opposite  view,  see  Hilgenfeld,  toe.  cit..  Ropes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86ff.,  Harnack, 
op.  cit.,  i.  pp.  643f.,  Anm.  2,  Handmann,  op.  n7.,  pp.  iigff.  Schmidtke, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  276fF..  though  he  supposes  that  Jerome's  Aramaic  gospel 
contained  Mt.  i-ii,  regards  as  valueless  the  positive  proofs  now  to  be 
adduced. 

"'vii.  14.    With  regard  to  louSom?  Mt.  ii.  5. 
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unt,  Evangclium  Christi  Hcbraeis  litteris  verbisque  conpo- 
suil;  quod  qiiis  postea  in  Graecum  transtiilerit,  non  salis 
certum  est.  Porro  ipsuni  Hebraicum  hal^tur  usque  luxlie  in 
Caesariensi  bibliotheca,  quam  Pamphilus  martyr  stwdiosis- 
sime  con  fecit.  Mihi  quoque  a  Nazaraeis  qui  in  Beroea.  urbe 
Syriae,  hoc  volumine  utuntur.  describendi  facultas  fuit.  In 
quo  animadvertendum  quod  ubicuinque  evangelista,  sive  ex 
persona  sua  sive  ex  Domini  Salvatoris  veteris  scripturae 
testimoniis  abutitur,  non  sequatur  Septuaginta  translatorum 
auctoritatem,  sed  Hebraicum.  E  quibus  ilia  duo  sunt:  'Ex 
AegA'pto  vocavi  Filium  meum',  et,  'Quoniam  Nazaraeus  vo- 
cabitur.'  "  The  most  natural  reference  of  *'in  quo"  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage  is  to  the  *'hoc  vokimine"  which  imme- 
diately precedes.  Jerome  says  that  in  the  original  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew  he  has  observed  that  the  Evangelist  in 
his  Old  Testament  citations  always  follows  not  the  Septua- 
gint  but  the  Hebrew  text.  Examples  of  such  citations  are 
"Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son,"'-"  ?nd  "For  he  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene/**-*  Hamack  himself  admits  that  if 
Jerome  were  an  honest  and  reliable  writer,  this  passage 
would  show  that  the  verses  Ml.  ii.  15.  23  were  contained  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  But.  Hamack  con- 
tinues, since  Jerome  was  not  an  honest  and  reliable  writer, 
the  very  ambiguity  of  the  passage  suggests  that  he  is  trying 
to  appear  to  have  the  key  to  the  two  puzzling  citations  in  his 
hand,  without  definitely  committing  himself.  In  the  com- 
mentary on  Is.  xi.  I,  he  does  not  appeal  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  hut  to  "eruditi  Hebraeorum"  for 
the  information  that  Mt.  ii.  2t^  comes  from  tliat  passage. 
But  surely  this  last  argument  is  without  value.  As  Zahn 
has  pointed  out.'^"  if  an  Aramaic  equivalent  for  Mt.  ii.  23 
stood  tn  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  it  would  still 
require  all  the  learning  of  those  "eruditi  Hebraconim**  to 
show  that  this  was  derived  from  Is.  xi.  i.    The  connection 


*Mt.  ii.  IS. 
*■  Mt  ii.  23. 
"'0^  CI/.,  ii.  p.  688. 
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Two  objections  may  be  urged  ag:ainst  the  conclusion  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  contained  a  narrative 
corresponding  to  Mt.  i-ii. 

In  the  first  place,  a  stichometric  list  of  canonical,  disputed 
and  apocryphal  books  attached  to  the  Chronography  of 
Nicephorus'-'*  makes  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  2200  stichoi,  considerably  shorter  than  the  canonical 
Matthew,  with  2500  stichoi.'^"  But  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  appear  to  be  longer 
rather  than  shorter  than  the  corresponding  passages  of  Mat- 
thew. Therefore  tlie  difference  in  length  may  best  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  absence  of  a  narrative  of  the  birth  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  The  argument  is 
plausible,  but  should  nut  be  allowed  to  contradict  the  more 
definite  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  above.  The  figure 
2200  may  be  incorrect, ^^**  or  the  greater  length  of  Matthew 
may  be  accounted  for  by  omissions  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  oUier  than  the  omission  of  the  birth  narra- 
tive.*" 

In  the  second  place,  the  extant  fragments  of  the  gospel 
are  thought  to  be  contradictory  to  tlie  virgin  birth,  which 
therefore,  it  is  said,  was  probably  not  narrated  in  the  same 
book.  So  far  as  the  account  of  the  baptism  is  concerned. 
the  argument  has  little  weight.  The  words  of  the  Spirit: 
"Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  prophetis  eximctabam  te,  ut  venires  et 
requiescerem  in  te.  Tu  es  enim  requies  mea,  tu  cs  filius 
nieus  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempiternum",  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Jesus  has  not  become  the  Son  of  the 

birth  is  not  impossible.  But  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above 
(pp.  562fT.).  it  is  unlikely. 

'"  Kor  introduction  and  text,  see  Zahn,  op.  cU.,  ii.  pp.  agsff. 

*"  Mark  2000  stichoi,  John  2300,  Luke  2600. 

""  So  Zahn.  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  717,  who  appeals  to  other  ancient  errors  in 
the  figures  of  the  stichometry. 

"*  Long  stretches  in  the  central  part  of  Matthew  arc  unrepresented 
in  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Gospe!  according  tr  the  Hebrews.  See 
Zahn,  luc  cit.  It  has  been  observed  above  (p.  56-!)  that  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  middle  would  affect  the  Matthaean  appearance  of  the 
gospel  less  unfavorably  than  a  much  smaller  difference  at  the  beginning. 
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ance  of  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews to  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  is  that  it  is  a  testimony 
by  Jewish  Christians.  If  not  only  Gentile  Christians  hut 
also  Jewish  Christians  accepted  the  virgin  birth  before  the 
close  of  the  first  centur}%  then  the  Icngendary  or  mythical 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  becomes  vi-r)'  difficult. 

It  is  now  time  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  Jewish  Christian  denials  ni  the 
virgin  birth. 

The  virgin  birth  was  denied,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
Gnostic  Ebionites  described  by  Epiphanius;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  this  sect  is  such  as  to  raise  a  very  unfavorable  pre- 
sumption with  regard  to  its  historical  traditions.  These 
Gnostics  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  all  that  is 
known  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity.  It  is  therefore 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  they  were  united  with  Jesus  or 
with  His  tirst  disciples  by  a  tradition  which  lias  elsewhere 
been  lost.  At  any  rate,  the  only  gospel  which  ihcy  are 
known  to  have  used  was  a  worthless  compilation,  which 
exhibits  the  most  unscrupulous  dogmatic  alterations  of  the 
canonical  material. ^^^ 

The  virgin  birth  was  perhaps  denied  also  by  certain 
Pharisaic  Ebionites,  who,  aside  from  their  humanitarian 
views  about  Jesus,  differed  from  the  Catholic  Church  mere- 
ly by  a  strict  insistence  upon  the  Jewi:^h  law:  though  the 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  sect  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality.  At  any 
rate,  their  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
They  probably  lx;lt^nged  to  the  stricter  party  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  law  by 
Ge[itiles  as  well  as  by  Jews.^^'  They  were  more  Jews 
than  Christians,  and  to  the  orthodox  Jew  the  virgin  birth 
was  an  abomination.*'''^  It  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  his 
pride  in  the  marriage  relation  and  the  begetting  of  children. 


Cf.  Zahn,  Das  apostolische  Glauhensbekenntniss,  p. 

See  below,  footnote  142. 

Cf,  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i'.,  igo2,  pp.  210,  214, 
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a  direct  witness  to  Jewish  Christian  belief  in  the  virgin  birth, 
from  a  time  prior  to  that  of  Justin.**^ 

In  tlie  second  place,  the  character  of  those  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  accepted  the  virgin  birth  raises  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  their  affirmation.  Ritschl  pointed  out  the  close 
similarity  between  the  views  of  the  Nazarenes  of  Jerome  and 
the  views  of  the  original  aix)stles.  Like  the  original  apos- 
tles, the  Nazarenes  for  their  own  part  continued  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Jewish  law;  but,  again  like  the  apostles,  they 
recognized  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  and  ap- 
proved the  work  of  Paul.  The  stricter  Ebionites,  on  the 
contrarj-,  who  sought  to  force  the  obser\'ance  of  the  law 
upon  the  Gentile  converts'"""  and  regarded  Paul  as  an 
apostate,  were  the  spiritual  successors  not  of  the  apostles 
who  had  stood  nearest  to  Jesus,  but  of  tlie  Judaizing  "false 
brethren,  privily  brought  in".'*''     In  general,  these  Naza- 

"*It  is  not  improbable  lliat  very  early  (and  probably  Jewish 
Chrisrian)  testimonies  to  the  virgin  birth  are  to  he  fmind  (i)  in  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  (2)  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
and  (3)  in  the  newly  discovered  Ode's  of  Solomon.  The  passage  in  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  which  narrates  the  virgin  birth  is  placed  hy  Charles, 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  1900,  pp.  xxiiff.,  xxviii,  xlivf.,  77,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  Cf.  however  Hamack,  t^hronologie,  i.  pp. 
574flf.  For  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  see  Warfield,  The 
Apologetic  Value  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  in  Presby- 
terian Rnnew.  i.,  1880,  pp.  57-84.  Warfield  regarded  this  work  as  a 
document  of  the  "Nazarene"  Christianity  of  the  early  part  of  the 
second  centnry.  His  complaint  that  the  book  is  unduly  neglected  by 
defenders  of  traditional  views  is  true  to-day  as  well  as  thirty  years 
ago,  and  true  with  regard  to  the  virgin  birth  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  N'ew  Testament  canon.  Indeed,  the  reason  why  the  three  works 
just  n-imed  are  not  discussed  in  the  present  article  is  not  that  they  do 
not  affnrd  highly  important  testimony  to  the  virgin  birth,  but  rather 
that  the  questions  concerning  them  are  so  intricate  and  the  diversity  of 
solutions  so  great,  that  it  w^ould  transcend  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  attempt  anything  like  a  precise  estimation  of  their  importance. 
They  would  have  to  l>e  saved  for  separate  discussion. 

'""  For  the  distinction  l)etween  the  milder  and  the  stricter  party  of 
Jewish   Christians,   see  Justin   Martyr,   dial.   47. 

^*"  Ritschl,  Entstehnng  der  altkathoHschen  Kirche^  pp.  \S2^-  No  doubt 
the  evidence  will  not  warrant  the  definite  division  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity into  two  parties,  the  milder  party  accepting  the  virgin  birth  and 
the  stricter  partj-  denying  it  (see  Nitzsch.  Dogmengeschichte,  pp.  42f.). 
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estimate  of  its  bearing  ui)on  the  question  of  the  virgin  birth. 

The  results  of  Schniidtke's  investigation  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows. 

At  an  early  date,  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Beroea  in  Syria, 
who  had  before  simply  formed  part  of  the  mixed  church 
of  that  city,  drifted  apart,  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, from  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  formed  a  separate 
community.  These  Jewish  Christians  of  Beroea  came  to  be 
designated  as  Nazarenes.  The  statement  of  Jerome  thai  the 
Nazarenes  were  spread  abroad  through  the  synagogues  of 
the  East  is  entirely  valueless.  There  never  were  Nazarenes 
outside  of  Beroea.  The  Nazarenes  had  formed  part  of  the 
Catliolic  Church,  and  even  after  their  separation  differed 
from  the  Gentile  Christians  in  little  more  than  in  their  own 
devotion  to  Jewish  customs.  For  example,  they  recognized 
the  work  of  Paul  with  enthusiasm,  and  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  virgin  birth.  At  some  time  after  the  writing  of 
Ignatius*  epistle  to  the  Smymaeans,  but  before  150  A.  D., 
the  Nazarenes  of  Beroea  translated  the  Greek  Gospel  of 
Matthew  into  their  own  language,  the  Aramaic.  It  was  not 
a  perfectly  literal  translation,  being  rather  somewhat  like  a 
targum.  It  displayed  incidental  acquaintance  with  Luke  and 
John  as  well  as  with  Matthew.  But  it  did  not  ditTer  from 
Matthew  sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  book. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  it  con- 
tained Mt.  i-ii.  This  Aramaic  Matthew  of  Beroea.  though 
it  was  really  a  translation  of  the  canonical  Greek  Matthew, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  from  which  the  Greek 
Matthew  had  been  translated,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  of  the  "Hebrew**  original  of  Matthew,  which  is 
attested  by  Papias  in  the  miihlle  of  tlie  second  century  and 
played  a  large  role  in  Irenaeus  and  subsequent  writers.  The 
Nazarene  gosjwl  was  used  by  Hegesippus  (about  180  A 
D.).  but  was  unknown  except  Ijy  hearsay  to  other  writers 
until  Eusebius.  Eusebius  had  not  seen  the  gospel  when  he 
wrote  the  Church  History,  but  secured  a  copy  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Thcophany.    He  regarded  the  gospel  as  the 
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the  Ebioiiiie  gospel  which  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  as  a 
Gospel  of  Matthew  and  is  also  mentioned  and  cited  by 
Origen  and  others  under  the  title  **Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews**.  The  earliest  trace  of  its  use  is  in  Hegesippus. 
To  this  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  are  to  be  assigned 
the  fragments  in  Epiphanius  which  have  usually  been  assign- 
ed to  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."^  and  also  such 
fragments  as  the  fra^ient  in  Origen  which  mentions  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  Mother  of  Jesus.  This  Greek  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Aramaic  Matthew  of  the  Nazarenes.  The  two  were  kept 
quite  separate  by  the  early  writers.  Eusebius  says  of  Hege- 
sippus that  he  cited  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews and  from  the  Syriac  (Gospel).'**  Here  the  two  are 
placed  clearly  side  by  side.  The  identification  uf  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Aramaic  Matthew  of  the 
Nazarenes  is  due  altogether  to  the  combined  stupidity  and 
deceitfulness  of  Jerome.  Despite  what  he  says  about  his 
Greek  and  Latin  translation  of  tlie  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  about  his  opportunity  of  transcribing  the 
Nazarene  gospel,  he  was  not  really  familiar  with  either  one. 
He  saw  the  Aramaic  Matthew  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  but 
on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  Aramaic  was  unable  to  use 
it  to  any  great  extent.  His  knowledge  of  :he  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  was  derived  from  Origen  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  Aramaic  Matthew  from  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea, 
Since  he  was  ignorant  of  both  gospels,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  confuse  them.  He  interpreted  "according  to  the 
Hebrews"  in  the  title  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews erroneously  in  a  linguistic  sense,  and  so  was  led  to 
identify  this  gospel  with  the  Aramaic  gospel  of  the  Naza- 
renes. His  designations  of  the  Aramaic  gospel  and  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  vary  according  to  his 

'*•  Schmidtkc  removes,  however,  from  t*ie  list  of  these  fragments 
the  one  which  refers  to  the  abrogation  of  sacrifices.  See  above,  foot- 
note 83. 

Hist.  eccl.  iv.  22,  8 :  €*c  t«  tov  kuB'  ¥t^pato\s  cwayyeAibv  icai  tow 
SvpuiKOv  KoX  i£ui}«  itt  T^s  ISi^paiSoi  SulAcVtov  Tiva  TL&rjaiv.  Cf.  however 
Nestle,  iiinfuhrung  in  das  griechisc^e  Neue  Testamtnt,  2ie  AuH.,  pp.  77f. 
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birth.  These  features  of  Schmidtke's  theory  may  apj)car 
to  weaken  the  testimony  to  the  virgin  birth  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Jewish  Christian  denials  of  it.  But  other  feat- 
ures of  the  theory  point  just  as  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  Nazarcnes  shrink  to 
the  proportions  of  a  local  comnmnity.  their  primitive  appear- 
ance remains.  And  they  accepted  the  virgin  birth.  It  was 
the  mere  chance  of  their  survival  as  a  separate  sect  which 
made  them  peculiar.  Other  Jewish  Christians  of  similarly 
primitive  character  may  be  held  simply  to  have  been  merged 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  Nazarene 
gospel,  if  it  ceases  to  be  a  det»ository  of  indef)cndent  tra- 
dition, becomes  a  valuable  witness  to  the  early  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians. 
And  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  contained  an  account  of  the 
virgin  birth.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  Ebionites.  who  denied 
the  virgin  birth,  cease  to  be  Gnostic,  they  cannot  for  that 
reason  lay  claim  to  special  primitiveness.  Their  language, 
for  instance,  was  Greek  not  Aramaic.  Finally,  if  by 
Schmidtke's  the*>ry  the  Gospel  ace<jrding  ut  ihe  Hebrews  is 
shown  to  have  contained  no  account  of  the  virgin  birth,  it 
is  also  shown  to  be  utterly  valueless.  The  only  gospel  of 
these  Jewish  Christians  who  denied  the  virgin  birth,  the 
only  Jewish  Christian  gospel  which  did  not  contain  an 
account  of  the  virgin  birth,  was  a  worthless  Greek  compila- 
tion based  upon  our  canonical  Gospels,  a  compilation  which 
displays  incidental  dependence  even  upon  those  infancy  sec- 
tions which  it  omitted.  The  use  of  this  gospel  by  Hegesip- 
pus  and  the  mention  of  it  by  Irenaeus  form  simply  further 
testimony  to  the  early  authority  of  the  fourfold  Gospel 
canon.  And  the  employment  of  this  gospel,  and  of  this 
gospel  only,  by  the  Ebionites  proves  Jiow  absolutely  destitute 
they  were  of  genuine  historical  tradition,  except  such  as  was 
embodied  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
their  denial  of  the  virgin  birth,  such  denial  was  not  based 
upon  primitive  tradition  coming  down  from  the  time  of 
Jesus.     No  sect  whose  sole  gospel  was  the  one  which  Epi- 
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phanius  quotes  in  his  chapter  on  the  Ebionites  has  the  si 
est  claim  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  any  direct  and  peci 
iar  relation  to  the  primitive  Jewish  church. 

One  fact  deserves  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
whole  discussion.  Jewish  Christianit>*  was  not  confined 
the  schismatic  Jewish  Christians  included  in  lists  of  hercsii 
It  has  been  proved  above  that  even  of  the  heretical  Jewis 
Christians  mentioned  by  Origen  and  others  some  accepts 
the  virgin  birth.  But  this  whole  discussion  has  left  wholl 
out  of  account  the  great  numl)ers  of  Jewish  Christians  w 
simply  became  merged  in  the  Catholic  Church.**'  Ai 
everything  points  to  the  hypothesis  that  these,  and  not  the 
schismatics  of  whatever  opinion,  were  in  possession  of  the 
most  primitive  historical  tradition  with  regard  to  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

Tlie  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation  of  the  second 
century  testimony  to  the  virgin  birth  may  be  summed  up 
two  propositions: — 

1.  A  firm  and  well-fomiulated  Iwlief  in  the  virgin  birtJT 
extends  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 

2.  The  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  which  appeared  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  were  based  upon  philo- 
sopliical  or  dogmatic  prepossession  more  probably  than  upon 
genuine  historical  tradition. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

"•Sec  Schmidlke.  of.  cU.,  pp.  247flf..  especially  pp.  247f..  Anm.  4. 


THE  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  EXODUS,  CONTEM- 
PORARY, ORIGINAL,  AND  WRITTEN. 

By  documents  of  the  Exodus  are  meant  the  historical  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  Exodus  and  the  Conquest,  extending 
from  Exodus  i ;  i  to  Judges  3 :  u — the  death  of  the  young- 
est eye-witness  to  the  events.  These  documents  are,  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy.  Joshua,  and  Judges.  From  another  point  of 
view  tliey  are  J  E  D  P,  and  from  a  third  point  of  view  they 
are  the  documents,  written  or  oral,  early  or  late,  original  or 
digested,  used  by  J  E  D  and  P,  so  far  as  they  may  be  distin- 
guished as  wholes;  oracles,  registers,  censuses,  inventories, 
regulations,  hsts  of  persons,  materials,  offerings,  etc.  This 
paper  is  a  broad  criticism  of  these  documents  in  the  light  of 
what  is  now  known  of  the  registerial  and  archival  practice 
of  the  times.  Its  conclusions  do  not  dispute  the  existence  of 
JED  and  P.  They  do,  however,  tend  to  prove  and  to  the 
author  do  seem  to  show  beyond  dispute  that,  if  there  was  an 
Exodus  at  all.  however  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  books 
from  Exodus  to  Joshua,  as  they  stand,  are  in  the  main  wholly 
natural  as  contemporar)'  documents  and  incredible  as  com- 
posed at  any  later  times,  or  transmitted  in  any  other  way  than 
that  recorded  in  the  documents  themselves. 

The  historical  criticism  of  the  documents  of  this  periwl 
has,  as  is  well  known,  now  for  a  long  time  revolved  around 
two  main  hypotheses,  ( i )  the  analysis  into  J  E  D  P,  with 
the  contributions  of  their  various  redactors,  and  (2)  the 
hypothesis  of  accumulative  composition  of  the  present  books 
by  the  union,  first  of  J  with  E,  then  of  J  E  with  D,  and  fin- 
ally JED  with  P.  According  10  the  received  version  of  tin's 
hypothesis  J  D  E  and  P  are  separate  collections  of  scattered 
documents,  oral  or  written,  gathered  by  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess extending  over  centuries.  According  to  Chapman 
{fntrod.  pp.  180-6),  J  and  E  evolved  separately  in  Judah  and 
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Nevertheless  the  picture  has  been  a  good  deal  altered 
from  that  of  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  could  be  imagined 
as  illiterate.  The  theory  of  exclusive  oral  tradition  in  the 
old  sense  right  up  to  the  formation  of  J  and  E,  or  say  1000 
B.  C,  may  fairly  be  called  dead.  Chapman  e.  g.  agrees  that 
"some  historical  and  legal  records'*  have  been  preserved  even 
in  J  and  E,  although  he  thinks  it  doubtful  when  they  were 
first  committed  to  writing  and  finds  proof  that  the  writers 
"are  separated  by  some  interval  of  time  from  the  events 
which  they  record*'.  He  says  with  fairness  (p.  309)  that 
the  modern  critics  do  not  doubt  that  Moses  could  have 
written  a  book,  but  the  question  is  "whether  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  existing  Pentateuch  justifies  the 
assumption  that  he  did  write  it*'.  Sellin,  who  stands  for 
what  may  be  called  the  extreme  written-dccument  wing  of 
the  "scattered  document"  accumulative  theory,  accepts  many 
written  documents,  some  contemporary  and  even  Mosaic, 
and  remarks  that  "Even  to  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Moses  living  about  1300  B.  C.  could  write  seems 
to  us  in  these  days  quite  without  rhyme  or  reason". 

The  textus  receptus  of  the  current  hypotheses  accepts  thus 
a  reluctant  minimimi  of  written  sources  amid  great  masses 
of  oral  traditions  for  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  and  this 
requires  for  the  later  history  of  the  books  the  picture  of 
diligent  folk-lorists  gathering  the  material,  of  zealous  pro- 
phets moulding  the  results  and  adding  to  the  laws,  of  clever 
priests  selecting  and  adapting  law  and  ritual  to  modern  re- 
quirements and  ingeniously  giving  it  the  weight  of  Mosaic 
authority. 

Now  the  point  of  this  paper  is  not  to  attack  "oral  tradi- 
tion", documentary  analysis,  gradual  accumulation,  editing 
and  revising  by  distinguishable  hands,  priestly  forgery  and 
tendency,  or  any  of  the  other  elements  of  the  current  hypo- 
theses in  themselves.  As  in  the  question  of  Mosaic  writing 
it  is  a  question  not  of  whether  these  things  are  but  whether 
they  apply  to  these  documents.  Folk  literature.  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  the  medieval  chroniclers,  the  Arabic  historians. 
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and  long  gradual  accumulation  of  a  folk-lore  evolution  that 
it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  ask  much  better  Biblical  scholars 
than  the  writer  to  review  the  whole  mass  of  their  pains- 
taking material  in  view  of  what  is  to  them,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
credited theory  of  continuous  written  documents.  Yet  this 
is  what  we  here  venture  to  ask  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
progress  of  the  book-sciences  has  been  such  in  recent  years 
as  to  present  a  very  different  visual  image  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  these  books  were  formed  in  the 
matter  of  composition,  record,  preservation,  and  transmis- 
sion of  documents,  from  that  of  the  old  folklore  picture. 

This  visualization  too  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter.  Mr.  Chapman  rightly  emphasizes  that  criticism 
works  "on  internal  evidence  from  the  existing  books"  and 
the  "evidence  of  the  books  themselves",  but  this  examina- 
tion is  in  the  presence  of  a  very  definite  background  or 
environment — the  actual  bibliographical  circumstances  of  the 
place  and  time.  This  picture  background  is  at  bottom  the 
norm,  the  real  critical  factor.  Moreover,  the  critics  having 
impeached  and  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  books  themselves 
regarding  the  actual  literary  circumstances  of  the  composi- 
tion of  these  documents,  we  must  perforce  start  from  the 
external. 

To  begin  with,  h  is  a  plain  principle  of  criticism  that,  if 
externals  do  not  forbid,  prima  facie  evidence  is  for  the  truth 
of  the  relations  of  the  documents  themselves,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  modem  critics  no  longer  deny  that  external  cir- 
cumstances allow  at  least  of  some  writing.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  modern  critics  realize  the  far-reaching  bearings 
of  even  this  simple  recognition,  without  qualification,  of 
the  fact  that  writing  was  common  in  the  time  and  region  of 
Moses.  This  single  fact  makes,  to  begin  with,  the  methods 
of  record,  as  given,  natural  enough  and  rehabilitates  the 
rights  of  the  hypothesis  of  original  written  composition.  As 
the  general  external  circumstances  of  the  time  in  the  matter 
of  the  methods  of  record  do  not  contradict  this  in  any  way, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  thus  put  upon  tho-^e  who  deny  the 
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relied  on  Aaron  to  give  the  ideas  fit  expression.  Moreover 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  documents  that  their  authors  at 
least  held  to  composite  authorship.  Aaron  himself  received 
many  of  the  revelations  recorded.  Miriam  also  claimed  to 
have  received  oracular  revelations  and  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  short  poem.  Joshua  appears  to  have  acted 
as  amanuensis  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  tent  of  meeting. 
After  the  death  of  Aaron,  Moses  must  either  have  written 
in  his  own  style  or  had  some  one  else  in  Aaron's  place. 
This  might  have  been  Eleazar,  who  certainly  helped  in 
recording  the  divine  words  and  helped  in  taking  the  census, 
Ithamar  apparently  wrote  the  inventory  of  tabernacle  ma- 
terial. Moses  himself  is  credited  with  the  itinerary  in  Num- 
bers and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  sundry'  poems. 
Contemporary  authorship  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  Mo- 
saic, nor  does  substantial  Mosaic  authorship  necessarily 
imply  one  literary  style.  If  the  record  is  correct,  criticism 
should  be  able  to  detect  at  least  five  styles  and  four  authors 
before  the  death  of  Eleazar  and  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Joshua.  It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  assert  that  these 
authors  are  J  E  D  P  or  anything  else,  but  only  that  diflFer- 
ences  of  style  and  composite  authorship  are  asserted  or 
implied  by  the  documents  themselves  and  a  true  analysis 
into  several  authorships  would  strengthen  the  authenticity 
of  the  documents. 

As  for  accumulation  ahnost  every  old  document  trans- 
mitted by  copying  takes  on  some  variations.  Even  textual 
criticism  reveals  that  an  undoubtedly  unitary  document  may 
in  its  transmission  take  on  traces  of  every  pcriotl  through 
which  it  passes  and  that  without  very  substantially  altering 
form  or  contents  of  the  document.  Very  large  changes  even 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  mean  nothing  more  than  glossing, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  additions  and  changes  are 
not  gloss-insertions  but  voluntary  additions,  and  even  if  the 
later  matter  outspaces  the  original  ten  to  one.  all  this  may 
still  be  without  substantially  altering  even  the  words  of  the 
original  document  or  documents.    It  is  equally  not  intended 
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with  a  certain  conventional  background  of  literary  circum- 
stance— the  usual  folk-Uterature,  Tatian,  etc.,  atmosphere. 
How  in  the  world,  they  may  fairly  say,  can  duplicate  narra- 
tives, the  local  coloring  of  J  and  E,  and  so  many  evidences 
of  later  dates  in  all  the  sources,  possibly  be  explained  under 
these  circumstances? 

They  cannot ;  but  the  trouble  is  with  the  alleged  circum- 
stances which  (speaking  with  all  diffidence)  are  not  so. 
Take  to  begin  with  the  matter  of  the  laws  and  prophecies  on 
the  received  hypotheses.  "The  message  of  the  prophets  was 
at  first  conveyed  orally",  "written  prophecy  follows  after 
oral  prophecy".  So  of  the  Torah.  "at  first  handed  down 
orally  the  decisions  of  priests  would  in  the  course  of  time 
be  committed  to  writing"  (Chapman).  The  picture  back- 
ground of  law-formation  is  of  a  judge  at  the  gate  rendering 
extempore  decisions  out  of  his  own  practical  judgment  and 
without  court-records.  The  picture  of  the  prophets  is  one 
of  men  preaching  simply  moral  truth  to  a  deaf  people  and, 
after  long  preaching  in  vain,  at  last  writing  down  their 
message.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  say  1 400-1100 
B.  C.  this  is  bibliographically  all  wrong!  Laws  were  not 
formed  nor  was  the  office  of  prophet  exercised  in  this  way 
anywhere  and  least  of  all  in  Egypt.  Certainly  this  was  not 
the  case  among  the  peoples  through  whom  the  Israelites 
went,- — the  Midianites  with  their  priest-kings  or  the  Moa- 
bites  worshipping  Chemosh.  Nor  was  it  the  case  among  the 
Amorites  and  Hittites  in  Palestine  when  they  entered.  If 
things  had  been  as  here  pictured  it  would  have  been  a 
unique  case  of  atavism,  of  reversion  to  conditions  which  had 
not  existed  where  they  came  from,  where  they  went  to,  and 
where  they  went  through  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  years. 

The  account  of  the  documents  themselves  is  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  times — quite  so  indeed.  To  begin  with, 
the  earliest  prophets  mentioned,  the  seventy  elders,  are  all 
^'writers"  (ofHcers)  ;  and  when,  too,  Judges  are  first  insti- 
tuted in  the  gates,  ^'writers"  or  scribes  are  furnished  with 
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from  Nina  and  Ningirsu,  and  earlier  still  Unikagina,  pro- 
mulgating his  refonn  laws,  causes,  as  he  says,  the  word  of 
Ningirsu  to  dwell  in  the  land  and  makes  a  covenant  with 
Ningirsu  to  keep  his  laws.  Minos  got  his  laws  direct  by 
oracle,  Solon  submitted  his  to  an  oracle  for  approval.  When 
a  Greek  state  made  a  law  or  code,  it  was  sent  to  Delphi  for 
approval  or  i)erhaps  for  composition.  The  priest-kings, 
whether  Sumerian,  Syrian,  Hittite.  Cypriote,  or  Egyptian, 
themselves  approached  the  god  to  get  the  oracle,  or  later, 
like  the  Pharoahs,  "had  a  priesthood  specially  charged  to 
infonn  them  of  the  will  of  the  gods'*  (Maspero,  Nciv 
Light,  p.  273).  This  process  was  in  important  cases,  and 
perhaps  at  times  in  all  cases,  extended  to  trials.  In  the 
Code  of  Khammurabi  (9.  23,  106,  107,  126,  240,  266,  281) 
and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Hitlile  King,  Haitusil  (c. 
1400  B.C.  DOG  1907.  no.  35,  p.  24).  cases  are  brought  "be- 
fore the  god"  as  in  Egj'pt  on  the  stela  of  Menkheperre,  the 
stela  of  Sheshonk,  and  the  Dakal  stela  they  are  before  Amon 
or  Sutekh,  and  as  the  Hebrews  bring  them  liefore  Jehovah. 
This  practice  was  common  to  all  nations  an<l  survived  in 
medieval  times  in  the  ordeal. 

Oracle  literature  projjer  as  distinguished  from  omen  and 
magic  literature  proper  was  abundant  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  early  times.  Extant  specimens  are  numerous.  Herodo- 
tus e.  g.  is  full  of  examples  of  Greek  oracles,  and  collections 
of  these  were,  we  know,  made  before  his  time  and  carried 
about  the  country  by  the  boxful  by  professional  fortune- 
tellers as  the  tools  of  their  trade.  The  Egyptian  historical 
inscriptions  are  full  too  of  the  "utterances"  ("words")  of 
.\mon,  Amon  Re,  Knum,  Thoth.  "all  the  gods".  Those 
extant  from  Babylonia  and  Egypt  are  of  all  sorts ;  statutes, 
decisions,  blessings,  curses,  directions  for  ritual  obser\'ance, 
prophetic  victory  decrees,  directions  for  the  setting  up  of 
memorial  tablets,  and  every  act  imaginable.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  Egyptian  oracles  are  those  connected  with 
Hatshepsut's  birth  and  the  expedition  which  was  sent  for 
her  to  Punt.    Thutmose  HI  w^as  chosen  by  the  god  and  was. 
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was  to  write  out  a  decision,  a  law,  or  a  direction,  and  have 
this  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  god  by  nod  or  by  lot.  Some- 
times "two  tablets  of  writing  were  placed  before  the  great 
god"  containing  each  the  contrary  of  the  other  and  the  g^d 
chose  one  or  the  other.  An  excellent  example  of  this  occurs 
under  Paznozem  II  (Breasted  iv.  p.  328)  where  the  matter 
(a  judicial  decision)  was  twice  submitted  to  make  sure. 

It  should  l>e  recalled  also,  to  complete  the  picture  of  oracle- 
taking  among  the  Egyptians,  that  in  Egypt  the  king  himself 
was  a  god  and  even  the  prophets  so  identified  themselves 
with  divinity  by  inspiration  that  their  words  or  even  the  open 
working  by  them  of  the  machinery  which  made  a  statue  nod 
was  regarded  as  inspired  and  authoritative  divine  utterance. 

In  brief  thus  everywhere,  in  all  ancient  times,  and  espec- 
ially at  this  place  and  time,  the  usual  way  of  making  laws, 
inaugurating  building  operations,  wars,  expeditions,  rules  for 
organized  undertakings  of  all  sorts,  was  for  the  king-priest. 
prophet,  or  priest  to  secure  them  from  the  gods. 

Other  kinds  of  documents  flourishing  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  were  the  daily  register  of  the  palace,  diaries  of  expe- 
ditions, annals,  inventories  of  all  sorts  in  great  numbers, 
censuses,  records  of  cases,  decisions,  regulations  for  admin- 
istration, also  in  great  numbers,  and  various  other  documents 
which  have  their  counterparts  among  the  documentary  sour- 
ces of  the  Exodus.  "After  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (1580 
1350)  the  Empire  abounds  in  papyri:  letters,  bills,  receipts, 
administrative  and  legal  documents,  memoranda,  numerous 
literary  compositions,  scientific  treaties,  like  those  in  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  or  astronomy,  religious  documents,  and 
innumerable  ostraka  .  .  .  bearing  receipts,  letters,  memor- 
anila  *ir  literary  fragments"  (Breasted  i,  p.  13).  This  is, 
of  course,  the  period  of  the  Exodus  and  as  Breasted  says 
elsewhere  (p.  i)  these  are  the  "merest  scrap  of  the  vast 
mass  of  written  records  produced,  preserved  by  accident." 
Space  fails  for  much  detail  of  this  vast  wealth  of  documents, 
produced  and  preserved  in  public  or  private  arcliives  at  that 
time,  but  some  farther  account  of  a  few  of  the  classes  most 
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270-295)  down  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  vizier 
for  the  officials,  the  prophets  (p,  291),  the  brickmakers  (p. 
293).  The  Hebrew  taskmasters  had  such  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions. Another  common  class  of  documents  was  the  census. 
Fur  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  **numbering"  or  census 
of  "cattle",  of  "gold  and  lands",  or  "of  all  people  of  the 
nomes  of  the  west,  nurth.  and  east"  had  been  common 
(Palermo  Stone.  Breasted  i.  pp.  59  sq.  passim).  About 
half  way  between  the  oldest  and  newest  dates  of  the  Exodus. 
Anienhotep  the  scribe,  under  king  Amenhotep  III  (1411- 
1375)  had  the  listing  of  the  number  of  all  the  people  put 
under  his  control  as  superior  king's  scribe  over  recruits.  "I 
levied  the  military  classes  of  my  lord,  my  pen  reckoned  tlic 
numbers  of  millions". 

These  documents  were  for  the  most  part,  in  Eg^pt.  re- 
corded on  papyrus  at  first,  but  the  more  important  law  books, 
annals  anti  the  like  were  copied  on  leather,  which  was  per- 
haps used  before  papyrus  but  which  began  to  be  very  com- 
mon about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  tablets  of  Amarna, 
Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hittite  lands  and  of  Crete  seem  to  show 
that  clay  was  not  only  the  usual  material  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  earlier  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  "archive"  rooms  of  Crete  seem  to 
point  to  the  use  of  papyrus  or  leather  there  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Wenamon  show  that  the  roll  had  been  in  use  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  for  some  generations  before  iioo  B.  C.  In 
all  lands  it  was  not  unusual  to  inscribe  important  documents 
on  stone,  silver  or  otiier  hard-suhstance  tablets  and  to  use 
wood  tablets  for  memoranda.  Public  stone  inscriptions  con- 
taining codes,  edicts,  religious  inscriptions,  boundary  inscrip- 
tions and  memorials  of  all  sorts  existed  in  all  lands  but 
nowhere  so  abundantly  as  in  Egypt. 

These  papyrus,  leather  or  clay  documents  were  naturally 
and  almost  universally  kept  in  boxes  or  chests  of  convenient 
size,  generally  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  potter}^  or 
stone.  Single  related  documents  on  small  rolls  were  put  in 
small  boxes  of  the  right  size  with  or  without  compartments 
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Other  place  and  time  or  in  any  other  locaUty  than  that  re- 
corded in  the  documents  themselves. 

Jt  is  evident  that  under  these  circumstances  not  only 
would  Moses  or  Aaron  be  Hkely  to  be  educated  in  the  temple 
ur  palace  or  treasury  or  other  official  scliools,  but  rather  a 
large  number  oi  the  Hebrew  "officers"  set  over  their  fellow 
slaves  by  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  must  have  had  a  similar 
education.  The  officer  was  a  "writer"  or  scribe.  This  seems 
quite  accepted  lexically  (Brown-Driver-Briggs  p.  1009).  but 
apart  from  derivation  the  "officer"  must  have  been  in  Egypt 
at  this  time  a  *'scribe" — a  chief  part  of  his  business,  under 
that  highly  organized  clerical  system,  being  to  record  mi- 
nutely all  the  details  of  the  work  and  see  that  the  book  of 
regulations  was  strictly  complied  with.  All  the  seventy  chief 
aids  whom  Moses  summoned  a  few  months  later,  on  the 
basis  of  a  written  list  which  had  been  prepared,  were  of  this 
scribal  class. 

The  fact  that  Moses  himself  was  not  eloquent,  by  no 
means  suggests,  to  one  familiar  with  the  Anastasi  i>apyrus. 
that  he  was  uneducateil.  The  eUKjuent  son  of  Neimofre 
severely  criticises  and  gibes  at  the  style  of  his  friend  Necht- 
sotep.  The  latter,  who  is  a  military  scribe,  on  the  other  hand 
reproaches  the  son  of  Nennofre,  in  turn,  as  being  a  worse 
official  than  he  Nechtsotep  is  writer.  Altogether  the  account 
(Ernian  pp.  380-81  )  gives  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  esteem 
in  which  eloquence  was  held,  of  the  training  which  Aaron 
must  have  had.  and  of  the  difference  between  tlie  military 
and  civilian  scribe,  as  suggesting  the  difference  between  the 
training  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  it  is  said  that  Aaron  shall  stand  to  Moses  as  a  "prophet", 
for  this  suggests  a  point  of  connection  with  the  Egyptian 
temple-prophet. 

When  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  taking  with  them  all  the 
treasures  and  the  raiment  later  mentioned,  these  things  must 
naturally  have  been  transported  in  chests  and.  if  there  were 
books,  they  would  be  carried  also  in  one  or  more  of  these 
chests.    It  is  not  impossible  that  they  did  have  ancestral  his- 
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tories  but  this  is  another  question.  At  all  events  as 
as  documents  began  to  accumulate  on  the  march,  tliey  w< 
\k  kept  in  one  of  these  chests  and  this  accumulation,  accord- 
ing to  the  account,  began  soon:  oracles,  ephemcridcs,  poems, 
at  least.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of  the 
second  month  it  ai>pears  that  already  the  oracular  com- 
munications and  the  narrative  registers  of  mih'tary  e\'cnts 
had  begun  in  writing.  The  question  of  the  poems  of  Moses 
and  Miriam  is  different  and  need  not  confuse  matters  at 
this  point.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  passing  that  they 
nec<l  cause  no  surprise  if  one  remembers  the  Victory  Hymn 
of  Thutmose  III  (Breasted  ii,  pp.  263-6),  and  the  h3^mn  of 
Akhnation.  However  that  may  be.  the  oracles,  "testimony", 
had  begun  to  \)c  kept  in  writing  before,  or  soon  after  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  second  month  when  Aaron  "laid  up"  (techni- 
cal word  for  putting  away  books  or  treasures  in  the  treas- 
ury-) the  pot  of  manna  with  them.  Shortly  after,  the  battle 
with  Amalek  is  committed  to  writing  by  divine  command. 
Thenceforward  we  have  account  of  a  rapidly  increasii 
mass  of  documents  of  various  sorts. 

Whether  these  were   recorded  on   individual   papyri 
leather  rolls  or  a  continuous  register  was  made  by  pastii 
the  papyri  together  or  by  additions  on  long  leather  rolls  ts^ 
not  indicated  in  the  documents.     On  the  face  of  later  rec- 
ords one  might  guess  that  at  least  t^vo  registers  were  kept 
Certainly  the  original  documents  were  by  several   hands. 
However  that  may  be  and  whether  there  was  one  series  of 
rolls  or  several  or  many  separate  rolls,  the  general  claim  o^y 
the  documents  is  that  they  form  a  register,  like  the  palafl^f 
registers  of  Egypt,   like  the  book  of  the  records  of  the 
words  of  days  of  the  Persian  times,  and  like  the  words,  the 
words  of  days,  and  the  book  of  the  words  of  days,  of  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Samuel  on. 

Just  after  the  incident  of  Amalek.  occurred  another  mr 
significant  incident  resulting  in  another  class  of  document 
Moses'  father-in-law,  visiting  Moses,  saw  ihat  he  was  weai 
ing  himself  out  trying  to  do  all  the  judging  himself,  and. 
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therefore,  advised  him  to  teach  the  people  the  statutes  and 
laws,  rules  of  conduct  and  regulations  for  their  work,  also 
to  appoint  judges  for  the  regular  and  minor  matters,  re- 
serving for  himself  the  hard  cases.  Moses  accordingly 
chose  able  men  for  judges.  Subsequently  he  went  into  the 
mountain  and  a  code  (the  declaogue)  was  prepared  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  such  other  previous 
decisions  or  general  directions  as  he  could  recall  among  his 
own  oral  decisions  or  his  private  memoranda  of  such  deci- 
sions. These  he  wrote  down  and  erected  into  a  formal 
contract  with  Jehovah  by  appropriate  ceremony — reading 
the  book  of  the  covenant  in  their  presence,  getting  their 
forma!  assent  and  sprinkling  with  blood  in  confirmation. 

Then  Moses  went  again  into  the  mount  for  the 
more  permanent  copy  of  the  decalogue  on  stone  tablets — 
"and  the  law  and  the  commandments,  which  I  have  written 
that  thou  mayest  teach  them" — this  "teach**  harking  back 
to  the  advice  of  Jcthro  and  the  connecting  events.  He 
spends  now  with  Joshua  forty  days  during  which  the  tablets 
were  engraved  and  the  elalxjrate  directions  for  the 
tabernacle  prepared,  including  first  of  all  a  suitable  chest,  or 
ark,  in  which  to  put  the  largely  increased  body  of  "testi- 
mony" or  oracles,  all  the  commandments,  statutes,  etc. 
After  the  breaking  of  the  first  tablets  and  rewriting  the 
comniandnieiits  on  the  second  pair,  Moses  gives  out  direc- 
tions for  building  the  tabernacle.  They  were  now  six 
months  out  of  Egypt  and  the  tabernacle  was  not  set  up  until 
the  first  month  of  the  second  year. 

Meantime  in  the  temporary  tent  of  meeting  with  its  tem- 
porary book-case  Moses,  with  the  help  of  Joshua  again 
(Ex.  ;^^:  ii)  or  Aaron  was  ])reparing  lists  of  regulations 
of  various  sorts  as  given  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  In  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  the  tabernacle  was  set  up.  In 
the  second  month  the  census  of  all  able-bodied  males,  from 
twenty  years  up,  was  taken  by  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
twelve  princes;  also  a  census  of  Levites  from  one  month 
upward,  one  of  first  born  males  from  one  month,  and  one  of 
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Invites  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  Regulatiora 
marching  order  and  various  other  oracular  provisions 
made  before  the  tabernacle  was  dedicated.  One  of  these 
(Num.  5:23)  calls  for  the  use  of  writing.  Then  follow 
lists  of  oflferings  made  when  the  tabernacle  was  finished; 
these  are  cast  in  document  form. 

After  the  dedication  Moses  entered  the  tabernacle  and 
for  the  first  tinie  heard  the  voice  from  the  Mercy  seat 
which  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  It  was  the  last 
time  too  according  to  the  records;  from  this  time  on  it  is 
no  longer  the  ark  of  the  testimony  but  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. That  day  the  cloud  covered  the  tabernacle  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  twentieth  of  the  month  when 
broke  camp. 

The  next  few  chapters  of  the  register  contain  seven! 
references  to  records  or  to  composition.  First  Moses  makes 
out  a  list  of  seventy  assistants  from  among  the  executive 
officers  (the  *'scribes")  of  the  people  and  summons  them 
to  the  tent.  These,  including  Eldad  and  Medad  "prophe- 
sied". In  this  connection,  perhaps.  Miriam  and  Aaron  were 
stirred  up  to  claim  that  they  too  had  received  oracular  mes^ 
sages  from  Jehovah.  Then,  after  the  incident  of  Koi 
Dathan  and  Abiram  the  matter  of  the  Levitical  priesthi 
was  taken  up  to  God  by  means  of  the  twelve  inscribed  n 
and  Aaron  was  chosen.  A  number  more  of  oracles 
given  here,  but  with  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Numbers 
begins  a  long  narrative,  sprinkled  liberally  with  poems  from 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah  or  other  sources,  followed  by  anoti 
census  for  war  purposes  of  those  of  twenty  years  old 
upward  and  another  of  the  Levites  from  one  month.  Aai 
having  died  meantime  these  censuses  were  made  by  Moi 
and  Eleazar.  Then  followed  a  few  more  oracles,  narra- 
tives, a  strict  itinerary,  a  list  of  those  appointed  to  diside 
the  land,  etc.  The  book  of  Numbers  ends  with  a  chrono- 
logically most  appropriate  document  registering  the  d) 
sion  as  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad. 

Then  follows  the  resume  of  Deuteronomy,  written 


meS'   ; 
100^ 
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roll  and  put  by  the  side  of  the  ark  but  prepared  from  the 
register  for  inscription  on  the  temple  walls.  To  this  arc 
added  a  couple  of  poems  and  a  little  final  narrative. 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  very  different  in  bibliographical 
form  from  Exodus-Numbers.  It  is  not  a  register  but  a 
narrative  although  evidently  based  on  and  containing  the 
substance  of  many  documents.  Even  oracles  are  not  given 
as  individual  documents.  Joshua's  first  action  was  a  public 
eulogy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  soon  after  crossing  the 
Jordan,  according  to  the  text.  lie  had  this  engraved  in  full 
on  a  great  stone  stela  or  altar  as  Moses  had  directed.  He 
also  had  a  topographical  survey  written  as  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  land  among  the  tribes.  Eleazar  appears  as 
his  right  hand  man  in  all  matters,  as  he  was  the  right  hand 
man  of  Moses  in  his  latter  days,  and  as  Aaron  had  been 
to  Moses  before.  At  the  end,  Joshua  makes  the  people 
renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah  and  wrote  these  words 
in  the  "book  of  the  law  of  God",  thus  apparently  contin- 
b  uing  the  old  records.  The  book  ends  with  a  memorandum 
of  the  death  of  Eleazar  and  his  burial  in  the  hill  of  Phinehas. 

Judges  again  is  narrative  founded  on  documents  but  on 
miscellaneous  documents  not  connected  with  official  jour- 
nals. 

In  brief  thus  the  documents  as  they  stand  have  the  bib- 
liographical form  of  (l)  a  daily  register  such  as  was 
common  among  the  Egyptians  and  afterwards  known  among 
the  Jews  as  "words'*  ("words  of  Sanmel").  words  of  days, 
book  of  the  words  of  days  or  most  fully  book  of  the  records 
of  the  words  of  days.  This,  which  is  commonly  translated 
chronicles  or  annals,  was,  as  Driver  says  (Introd.  p.  177) 
"an  official  journal",  including  such  matters  as  genealogies, 
oracles,  censuses  (that  of  David),  treaties,  letters,  pubhc 
votes  of  thanks  (1  Maccabees)  and  other  whole  documents; 
(2)  an  abstract  and  summary  intended  to  be  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  an  altar  or  temple  and  so  actually  inscribed  by 
Joshua,  as  the  abstract  of  Thutmose  III  was  made  for  the 
temple  library  and  again  from  this  for  inscription;  (3)  a 
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merits  of  securing  the  judicial  decision,  i.  e.  the  Urim  and 
Thummin — or  the  lots.  It  even  seems  to  have  been  like  the 
figures  of  Egyptian  gods  standing  on  a  box  which  some- 
times contains  the  utterances  of  these  gDds.  By  analogy 
therefore  and  natural  circumstances  the  ephod  might  have 
contained  the  roll  of  decisions.  However  that  may  be. 
written  leather  rolls  were,  under  the  circumstances  described 
in  the  documents,  undoubtedly  transmitted,  with  local  deci- 
sinns  added  and»  no  doubt,  local  historical  or  administrative 
additions  in  the  margins. 

Facing  these  documents  as  one  would  any  historical  docu- 
ments, and  assuming  that  their  own  account  of  themselves, 
being  natural  and  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  circum- 
stances, has  at  least  prima  facie  value  as  evidence,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  a  picture  of  a  body  of  written  documents  by 
various  authors,  one  copy  at  least  kept  officially  in  the  usual 
book  case  of  the  time,  others  in  appropriate  cases  by  the 
judges,  annotated,  "midrashed",  added  to  more  or  less  for 
several  centuries,  neighboring  copies  more  or  less  edited  to- 
gether itito  J  and  E,  these  again  edited  together  and  with  D 
hitherto  transmitted  separately,  and  later  in  444  all  edited 
together.  This  process  of  accumulative  transmission  of 
written  documents  on  an  original  written  core  is  the  com- 
monest in  literary  history.  The  three  transmitted  works  with 
which  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  familiar  textually  and  his- 
torically are  ( i )  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  (2)  the  Illus- 
trious Men  of  Jerome  and  Gennadius  and  (3)  the  Golden 
Legend.  Each  of  these,  within  two  centuries  of  its  first  com- 
position, shows  very  large  accretions.  For  the  first  take  the 
story  of  Clement  (J)  and  the  preaching  of  Peter  (E)  and  jnit 
these  together  early  in  the  second  century.  Add  to  these  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  the  works  of  a  Greek  apolo- 
gist (D)  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  work  of  Barde- 
sanes  on  fate  (P)-  In  the  early  third  century  you  have 
thus  the  Clementine  J  E  D  P.  Gennadius  is  itself  a  con- 
tinuation of  Jerome  and  each  of  these  authors  has,  in  turn, 
various  chapters  added  in  various  transmissions  and  special 
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core  of  literary  documents  with  manuscript  transmission — 
the  only  hypothesis  which,  in  the  respectful,  imdogmatic 
judgment  of  the  writer,  is  admissible,  in  view  of  what  is 
known  of  the  literary  circumstances  of  the  time  of  the 
Exodus. 

E.  C.  Richardson. 
Princeton  University  Library. 
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Through  these  confusions  the  voice  of  Watts  did  not 
reach  the  people  at  all.  He  none  the  less  had  his  eye  on 
New  England.  Before  his  Imitations  were  printed,  some 
were  submitted  in  Ms.  to  Cotton  Mather  for  his  examina- 
tion and  approval:***  the  107th  of  The  Psalms  imitated  was 
entitled  "A  Psalm  for  New  England":  he  sent  over  copies 
of  all  his  iHioks,  and  was,  through  correspondence  with 
Colman  and  others,  kept  informed  of  conditions.  Mean- 
time he  was  content  to  bide  his  time,  and  discouraged  his 
friends  from  premature  efforts  to  introduce  his  "System  of 
Praise\**° 

The  first  American  reprint  of  The  Psahns  imitated  came 
from  the  Philadelphia  press  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1729. 
It  represents  no  actual  demand,  since  Franklin  afterwards 
cnmi>lained  of  its  remaining  unsold  upon  his  shelves.®'* 
Franklin  published  another  reprint  in  1741  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  Boston  edition  (Rogers  and  Fowle). 

The  first  American  reprint  of  the  Hynifis  appeared  in 
Boston,  1739  (J.  Draper  for  D.  Henchman)  :**"  the  first 
Philadelphia  edition  in  1742  (Franklin)  :  the  first  New 
York  edition   (Hugh  Gaine)   in  1752."* 

Throughout  New  England  it  was  only  as  one  and  another 
parish  first  reestablished  the  old  Psalmody  on  a  musical 
basis,  that  any  need  was  felt  for  more  singable  materials 
than  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  furnished.    Even  then  there  was 

**  See  letter  in  George  Hood,  A  History  of  Music  in  New  England. 
Boston,  1846.  p.  155. 

"See  his  correspondence  in  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  2nd  series,  vol.  ix,  especially  pp.  ^gy,  401,  408. 

"Cf.  Paul  L.  Ford.  The  Many-sided  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1899,  p.  195; 
There  is  also  a  facsimile  of  the  title-pag^e. 

''Not  in  Evans'  American  Bibliography. 

"The  early  American  reprints  of  Watts  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Psalms  alone:  Philadelphia,  1720,  1741.  1753,  1757,  1760,  1766,  1773. 
Boston.  I74ij  1743,  1761,  1763,  1767.  I76J<.  1770,  1771.  i772<2).  New 
York.  r754,  1756,  1760.  1772.     Woodbridge,  1760.     Norwich,  1773.  1774. 

Hymns  alone:  Boston,  1739.  '/-^3.  ^7^i-  i/?',  ^772  (2).  1775.  Phib- 
dclphia,  1742,  1767,  1771,  1772.  New  York.  1752.  1771.     Norwich.  1775. 

Psalms  and  Hymns  together  (earlier  issues  were  sometimes  bound 
together)  :    New  York.  17O1.    Boston,  1767,  1773.    Philadelphia,  1778. 
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no  general  turning  toward  Watts.  It  was  rather  n 
gations  deeply  moved  by  the  revival  intluences 
Great  Awakening"  that  the  desire  arose  for  song! 
consonance  with  the  revival  preaching  and  more  c: 
of  the  evangelical  fervor  wliich  the  preaching  arof 
The  coming  of  Whitefield  and  his  large  share  in  the  G 
Awakening  might  be  presupposed  to  favor  the  introdtM 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleyan  Revival,  out  of  whid 
came.  Bnt  he  was  no  singing  evangelist,  and  never  ^ 
gandist  of  the  Methodist  Hymnody:  he  preferred 
strain  of  song,  and  greatly  admired  Watts'   Psi 

At  Northampton  itself  Jonathan  Edwards,  retun 
from  a  journey,  foutid  that  the  congregation  had  begii 
sing  Watts'  Hymns  in  his  absence;  "and  sang  nothing  i 
and  neglected  the  Psalms  wholly."  He  "disliked  not  t 
making  some  use  of  the  Hymns;  but  did  not  like  their 
ling  aside  the  Psalms",  and  compromised  by  arranging  \ 
when  they  sang  '*three  times  u]>on  the  Sabbath",  t 
should  sing  "an  Hmm,  or  part  of  a  Hymn  of  Dr.  Wj 
the  last  time,  7'fr;  at  the  conclusion  of  afternooi 
cise.""" 

This  was  in  1742.  and  shows  how  with  the  spread 
the  revival  the  people  began  to  sing  from  Watts  witi 
certain  spontaneity  in  which  sincerity  counted  for  nj 
than  precedent.  The  singing  was  not  confined  to  the  rcA 
ings.  John  White  reports*****  that  at  Gloucester  in  1744; 
singing  of  Watts's  Hymns  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ui 
diversions  of  the  people  when  met  together.  A  new  p 
nomenon  was  the  "singing  through  the  streets,  and 
Ferry-Boats"  by  companies  of  people  coming  or  going 
tween  the  meetings.  To  this  Chauncy  objected  as  "osb 
tatious".'"^     Gilbert  Tenncnt,  in  a  letter  in  Th^  P\ 


W^ 


'M|g 


Letter  of  Edwards  in  Proceedings  of  Mass,  Hut  Soc,  2nd  sci 

vol.    X.    p     42Q 

•"  The  Christian  History,  Boston,  vol.  i,  174J,  p.  41. 
^*  Seusouable  Thoughts  on  the  slate  of  Religion  in  New 
Boston.  1743.  p.  t36. 
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t'ania  Gazette,  refused  to  defend  it  :***''^  Jonathan  Edwards  on 
the  other  hand  failed  to  find  any  valid  objection  against  it.^*** 
Edwards  thought  "abounding  in  singing",  both  in  and  out 
of  meeting,  a  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  awakened.'** 
The  disorderly  singing  in  meeting,  and  the  careless  singing 
of  sacred  words  at  home/**°  he  liked  no  better  than 
Chauncy.'****  To  the  objection  taken  by  many  to  the  "mak- 
ing use  of  Hymns  of  humane  Comiwsure",  Edwards  re- 
sjx)nded  in  terms  as  decided  as  those  of  Watts  himself.'**' 

In  parishes  which  kept  to  the  old  Psalmody  through  the 
revival  period,  the  introduction  of  either  the  Imitations  or 
Hymns  of  Watts  involved  difficulties.  Apart  from  the 
prejudice  of  many  against  hymns'^*  and  their  affection  for 
The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  free  character  of  Watts'  Imita- 
tions and  his  omission  of  several  Psalms'"*  told  against  it. 
There  was  also  a  preference  of  many  others,  especially 
the  iiberal'-minded,  for  the  smooth  renderings  of  Tate  and 
Brady  }'^ 

The  parish  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  actual  situation.  After  making  trial  for  some  time  of 
Tate  oik/  Brady,  the  church  met  in  June,  1761  and  decided 
to  restore  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  for  four  Sabbaths,  then  to 
use  Watts'  Imitations  till  September,  and  finally  meet  for 
decision.  At  the  meeting  the  vote  stood,  for  The  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  33;  for  Watts,  14;  for  Tate  and  Brady,  6.  It 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  three  ministers,  who  rec- 
ommended a  trial  of  Tafe  and  Brady  for  six  months.  After 
eight  years  of  adherence  to  The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  it  was 
voted  in  May  1769,  to  make  the  trial  of  Tate  and  Brady  as 


**  Reprinted  in  his  The  Examiner,  examined,  or  Gilbert  Tcanent 
Harmonious,   Phila.  1743.  pp.  64-66. 

'^  Some  Thoughts  conccrnitig  the  Present  Revival  of  Religion  in 
New-England,  Boston,  1742,  pp.  317-32$. 

***  Some  Thoughts,  p.  182. 

"'/bid.,  p.  316. 

*•*  Seasonable  Thoughts,  p.  239. 

"^  Some  Thoughts,  p.   184. 

**"  Cf.  Proc,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  and  series,  vol.  ix»  pp.  401,  408. 

"^tbid.,  p.  369.  ™/Mrf.,  p.  369. 
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recommended.     There  was  a  dissatisfied  min< 
was  agreed  to  use  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  and  Wat 
"till  the  church  and  congr^ation  shall  come  to  a  bf 
derstanding  as  to  what  version  may  be   sung".     ' 
rangement    continued    until   October,    1769,    wl 
agreed  to  adopt  Watts*  Psahns  and  Hymns,  by 
in  his  favor,  and  "about  6  votes  for  the  old  v< 
Even  so  Spencer  was  years  ahead  of  very  many 
land  parishes. 

A  number  of  churches  followed  the  lead  of 
Street  Church,  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  ] 
adopting  Tate  and  Brady,  supplemented  by  a 
hymns  taken  mostly  from  Watts:  Worcester 
Newton  in  1770.*'*  Charlestown  in  1772.***  Wcsl 
1773."*  The  Old  South  of  Boston  balked  at  the  fre< 
Watts'  Imitations,  and  requested  Thomas  Prince  to 
revision  of  The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  to  which,  as  publisl 
introduced  in  1758,  was  added  an  appendix  of  fifty 
all  but  eight  of  which  are  from  Watts. ***^  On  th 
hand  the  Imitations,  without  the  Hymns,  were  ado| 
the  South  Church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  early  as  l 
and  in  1769  Byfield  voted  to  "make  trial"  of  both.**! 

The  parishes  were  thus  feeling  their  way  and  o\ 
minds.    The  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  did 
come  general  throughout  New  England  Congregati^ 
until  after  the  Revolution.     Thev  were  introdi 


"*Jas.  Draper,  History  of  Spencer,  Massachusetts,  Wi 
ed..  n.  d.,  pp.  110,  in. 

'"W.  Lincoln,  Hist,  of  Worcester,  1837.  P.  179- 

*"  F.  Jackson.  Hist,  of  Newton,  1854,  p.  136. 

"*^  Memorial  Hist,  of  Soston.  vol.  ii,  p.  J19. 

"•W.  S.  Heywood.  Hist,  of  IVestminster.  1893.  P-  28a. 

"'The  Psalms.  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  ai 
Testament,  .  ,  ,  being  the  New  England  Psalm  Book  retired 
proved  .  .  .  with  an  addition  of  fifty  other  Hymns  ,  .  .  Bosto 
1758,  2nd  ed.,  1773. 

"'C  W.  Brewster,  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,  and  teries, 
338. 

■"Joshua  Coffin,  Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Newbury,  &c..  1843 
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Old  South  in  Boston  in  1786:  in  1790  at  Worcester"*  and 
Newton:'-**  in  1791  at  Shrewsbury. *^^  To  make  tlie  Imi- 
tations palatable  at  that  epoch  to  tlie  newly  won  liberties  of 
America,  some  changes  were  necessary  in  those  passages  in 
which  Watts  had  made  David  appear  as  a  patriotic  English- 
man. Outside  of  Connecticut  these  changes  were  made 
without  common  action  of  the  churches,  under  the  auspices 
of  private  printers. 

Connecticut,  which  had  its  distinctive  church  government, 
took  also  a  distinctive  attitude  toward  Watts,  In  the  first 
place  its  adoption  of  his  System  of  Praise  included  only 
the  Imitations.  In  the  second  place,  the  Connecticut  As- 
sociation su|>erinlentled  two  revisions  of  their  text,  with  a 
view  of  *  accommodating  it  to  America*  and  also  of  filling  out 
the  omitteri  Psalms.  The  earlier  of  these*--  appeared  at 
Hartford  in  1785  as  Doctor  IVatts's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Joel  Barlow.  The  later 
was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  and  appeared  at  Hartford  in  1801  as  The  Psalms 
of  David  ,  .  .  by  /.  IVatts,  D.D.  A  neiv  edition,  in  tuhich 
the  Psahns,  omitted  by  Dr.  Watts,  are  versified,  local  pas- 
sages are  altered,  and  a  mimber  of  Psalms  are  versified 
anczc,  in  proper  metres.  By  Timothy  Dwight.^^^  In  the 
third  place,  the  Connecticut  Association,  while  proposing  to 
retain  The  Psalms  Imitated  as  the  main  feature  of  Church 
Praise,  provided  its  own  collection  of  hymns  (in  the  stead 
of  Watts'  Hymns)  as  an  appendix  to  the  Psalms.  The 
hymns  appended   to   Barlow's  revision  numbered   70,   se- 


^  Lincoln,  p.  179.  '"Jackson,  p.  141. 

*"  A.  H.  Ward,  History  of  Shmvsbury,  1847,  p.  179, 

*^  The  history  of  these  various  adaptations  of  Watts'  Psalms  to 
American  conditions  is  an  interesting  and  distinctive  episode  in  the 
progress  of  American  Church  Song.  But  in  .spirit  and  intent  they 
were  a  prolongation  of  the  older  I'salmody,  to  whose  history  a  fuller 
account  of  them  may  be  relegated.  The  writer  has  attempted  such  an 
account  in  "The  American  Revisions  of  Watts's  Psalms"  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  for  June  and  Sept.,  1903. 

"In  this  appeared  the  familiar  "1  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord",  as  a 
rendering  of  the  137th  Psalm. 
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collection  appeared  at  Boston  in  1819  as  The  Psalms, 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  IVatts,  D.D., 
to  which  are  added  select  Hymtis  from  other  authors;  and 
directions  for  musical  expression.  By  Samuel  Worcester, 
D.D,  It  was  revised  in  1823,  and  again  in  1834  by  his  son, 
and  came  into  wide  use  throughout  New  England  and  even 
beyond  it.  Familiarly  known  as  '*Watts  and  Select",  it  be- 
came one  of  the  best  recognized  channels  of  Watts*  ascend- 
ency over  Church  Song,  and  so  continued  as  long  as  the 
churches  were  disposed  to  regard  the  ever  widening  area  of 
English  Hymnody  in  the  light  of  an  appendage  to  Watts' 
Psahns  and  Hyimis. 

The  transition  from  the  older  Psalmody  to  Watts  in  New 
England  became  associated  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  tunes  used  in 
the  churches.  This  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  an  eccentric  but  gifted  tanner^s  apprentice  of  Boston, 
William  Hillings,  who  had  printed  in  1770  his  first  book  of 
original  compositions,  as  The  N ezi^England  Psalm-Singcr: 
or,  American  Chonstcr,  containing  a  number  of  Psalm- 
tunes,  Anthcins  and  Canons.  In  four  or  five  parts.  [Never 
before  published.]  Composed  by  IVilliam  Billings,  a  native 
of  Boston,  in  Neiu  England  (Boston,  Kdes  and  Gill).  The 
book  proved  acceptable  to  New  England  singing  schools. 
During  the  war  Billings  wrote  or  adapted  patriotic  Psalms, 
and  set  them  to  stirring  melodies  of  his  own  composition. 
His  original  '*Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rod*',  to  his  tune 
"Chester",  and  his  "Lamentation  over  Boston",  beginning 
"By  the  Rivers  of  Watertown  we  sat  down  and  wept",  are 
now  l>est  rcmcmbercd.^'-*^  The  words  stirred  the  patriotic 
heart,  and  with  their  striking  melodies  were  sung  at  home 
and  by  the  choirs,  and  especially  in  the  military  camps.  The 
New  England  soldiers  learned  the  words  by  heart,  and 
every  fifer  the  tunes,  and  carried  them  to  whatever  part  of 
the  countr\'  duty  called  them. 

In  1778  Billings  published  at  Boston  The  Singing  Mas- 

*"  Words  and  music  may  be  found  in  his  The  Singing  Master^:  As- 
tistatit,  1778;  ihe  former  as  No.  12,  the  latter  as  No.  33. 
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garded  The  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony 
(Exeter,  N.  H.,  n.  d.),  which  he  pubhshcd  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  XlXth  century,  as  adapted  to  forward  the  re- 
action from  the  extremes  of  the  BiUings  school.  Whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  his  book  remains  as  a  colossal  monument 
of  the  ascendency  of  Watts  over  the  Congregational  Praise 
of  New  England.  This  folio  volume  of  496  pages  con- 
tains nothing  less  than  a  complete  reprint  of  Watts*  Psalms 
of  David  imitated^''^^  and  his  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
with  every  Psalm  version  and  hymn  set  to  its  special  tune  in 
four  parts.  As  an  offering  to  New  England  choirs,  unable 
to  read  at  sight  or  to  use  so  great  a  variety  of  music,  it 
was  inefTective  from  the  first ;  but  as  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Watts  its  testimony  remains  unimpaired. 

The  closing  pages  of  Holyoke's  book  are  occupied  by  a 
■'Supplement"  of  tunes  "suited  to  Metres  in  Dr.  Belknap*s 
and  Tate  &  Brady's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  which  are  not  in 
Dr.  Watts*."  This  supplement  serves  to  remind  us  that  a 
dissenting  type  of  Congregational  Hymnody  had  already 
risen  in  New  England,  which  now  demands  consideration. 

2.  The  Early  Unitarians, 

The  church  at  Brattle  Square,  Boston,  had  been  the  first 
to  break  away  from  the  fixed  order  of  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism. Though  regarded  as  radical,  it  was  or- 
ganized upon  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
in  the  matter  of  Church  Praise  was  most  conservative. 
When  Thomas  Brattle,  whose  will  was  probated  May  23, 
1 713,  bequeathed  his  organ  to  the  church,  the  congregation 
voted  that  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  use  the  same  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.*^^  To  the  efforts  of  its  pastor, 
Benjamin  Colman,  Watts  attributed  the  introduction  of  his 

*"  Holyoke  sceim  to  have  taken  as  his  text  for  the  Imitations  an 

Americanized  version  first  primed  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester  in 
I786»  and  characterized  by  iis  omission  of  the  C  M.  Version  of  Psalm  21. 
"S.  K.  Lothrop,  history  of  Bmttle-Street  Church,  Boston,  1851,  pp. 
61,  62:  more  fully  in  "The  first  Ofgan  in  America",  Nnv  England 
Magacine.  Oct  1902,  pp.  212  ff. 
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Imitations  into  several  New  England  parishes.*' 
Colman  got  his  cinirch  to  vote  for  a  collection  of  hj 
be  selected  from  Watts,  but  found  that  even  the  ati 
use  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  so  endangered  th 
of  the  church  that  he  decided  to  leave  things  as  they 
Neverthele<is  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  after 
death,  led  the  way  in  hymn  singing  among  Boston 
aclt>pting  in  1753  Tale  and  Brady  with  an  ap] 
hynuis  to  be  selected  by  a  coniniittec."^  This  app^ 
1754  as  Appendix,  containing  a  number  of  HyfnnA 
chiefly  from  Dr.  H'atts's  Scriptural  Collection,  a| 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  include  103  hynins.**^ 
and  Brady  with  this  appendix,  and  sometimes  mI 
Bayley's  Essex  Harmony  or  his  Psalm  Singer's  ^j| 
bound  in,  ap[)eared  often  in  the  next  half  century,  | 
came  the  means  of  introducing  hymns  of  Watts  it] 
ber  of  parishes. 

The   installation   of   Jonathan   Mayhew    over 
Church  in   1747  was  the  first  definite  recognition 
Arian  opinions  and  tendencies  which  had  crossed  ove 
Knglish  Presbyterianism;  and  by  the  last   quarter 
century  nearly  all  the  Congregational  pulpits  in  ^^ 
Boston  were  filled  by  Unitarians.'^  ^M 

Mayhew  found  Taie  and  Brady  in  use  at  the 
Church,  and  asked  for  no  change  during  his  life,  i 
a  choir  took  the  place  of  the  precentor  about  1754.*^ 
hymns  were  sung  in  the  West  Church  till  the  app>cara 
1783  of  A  Collection  of  Hymns,  more  particularly  dei 
for  the  use  of  the  West  Society  in  Boston,  (2nd  cd. 

Proc.  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  2nd  series,  vol.  ix,  pp.  365, 

Ibid.,  p.  365. 

Sec  preface  to  "Brattle  Square  Collection  "  1825- 
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The  hymns  numbered  77-100  in  the  Appendix  to  Taff 
published    by    S.    Knccland,    Boston,    1760,    were    an    addition 
Brattle  Street  Appendix  made  by  Mather  Byles  for  the  Hollia 
Church. 

"*  Cf.  A.  P.  Pcabody  in  Tkf  Memorial  History  of  Boston^ 
467  ff. 

"•Qias.  Lowell,  Discourse  in  the  West  Church,  Boston,  11 
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3rd,  1806).  Its  opening  hymns  were  entitled  "Toleration" 
and  "Persecution",  but  it  contained  also  hymns  on  "Jesus, 
worshipped  by  all  the  Creation",  "The  Atonement  of 
Christ",  and  "Christ's  Propitiation  improved".  William 
Bentley  of  the  Kast  Giurch,  Salem,  followed  with  A  Cot- 
lection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  publick  zcorship  (Salem, 
n.  d.,  but  1788  or  1789).^*"  Its  only  interest  hes  in  the 
selection,  at  so  early  a  date,  of  the  Salisbury  Selection  of 
1778  as  the  source  of  nearly  all  its  hymns.  Six  years  later 
Jeremy  Belknap  "performed  a  very  important  service  for 
the  non-Trinitarian  churches"'*"*  by  publishing  Sacred 
Poetry,  Consisting  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to 
Christian  devotion,  public  and  private.  Selected  from  the 
best  authors,  with  variations  and  additions  (Boston,  1795). 
This  important  (it  has  been  called  "famous")*^"  book  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Peabody^*"  "as  an  index  of  the  re- 
ligious belief  and  feeling  of  the  churches  that  welcomed  its 
advent."  If  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  churches 
held  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  But  Belknap's 
own  curious  point  of  view  is  thus  revealed  in  his  preface: 

"In  this  selection  those  Christians,  who  do  not  scruple  to  sing 
praise  to  their  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  will  find  materials  for  such  a 
sublime  enjoyment;  whilst  others  whose  tenderness  of  conscience  may 
oblige  them  to  confine  their  addresses,  to  the  Father  only  will  Hnd  no 
deficiency  of  matter  suited  to  their  idea  of  'the  chaste  and  awful  spirit 
of  devotion'.'"" 

Belknap's  book  won  great  favor,  and  continued  to  satisfy 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  "non-Trinitarian  churches'* 
through  and  beyond  the  first  quarter  of  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury.'*^ Freeman's  A  Collection  of  Psabns  and  Hymns  for 
publick   worship    (Boston,    1799:      2nd    ed.,    18(3),    for 


"The  writers  copy  was  "The  Gift  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentley.  1789." 

"  Dr.  Peabody  in  Afemorial  History  of  Boston,  vol  iii,  p.  473. 

*■  By  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  Heralds  of  a  Liberal  Faith,  Boston,  1910, 
vol.  i,  p.  103. 

**"  ut  sut^ra. 

"*ln  Watts'  familiar  line  "Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God," 
Belknap's  only  alteration  was  the  substitution  of  "But"  for  "Save". 

'"and  ed.,  I7!>7;  3rd,  1801;  4th,  i&)4;  5lh,  1808;  new.  ed.,  iSia, 
often  reprinted. 
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side,  persisted  in  using  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns,  to  which 
they  had  formerly  become  attached.**®  And  not  less  so  that 
of  all  the  books  aiming  to  supersede  Watts  or  Psalm  ver- 
sionSi  the  "only  collection  now  in  common  use**  was  Bel- 
knap's, with  *Mts  unnatural  combination  of  eager  Arianism 
and  half-willing  Orthodoxy ".^■*'^  Two  books  were  prepared 
with  a  view  of  meeting  this  situation.  The  earlier  was 
Henry  F.  Sewall's  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for 
social  and  private  zvorship  (N.  V.  1820;  2nd  ed.,  1827). 
This  urbane  expression  of  "a  calm  and  rational  faith"  was 
favorably  regarded  by  Boston  periodicals,^"**  but  failed  of 
adoption  by  New  England  churches.  It  retains,  however. 
the  distinction  of  introducing  five  originals  of  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  The  other  book  had  a  nearly  similar  title,  A 
Selection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms,  for  social  and  private 
worship  (Andover,  1821;  2nd  ed.,  Cambridge,  1824;  nth 
ed.,  Boston.  1832).  It  was  compiled  by  J.  P.  Dabney,  with 
an  eye  for  practical  considerations:  being  smaller,  cheaper, 
better  arranged,  and  with  less  tinkering  of  familiar  texts, 
than  SewalFs.  It  came  into  xtvy  considerable,  though  far 
from  universal,  use  in  the  churches.  We  may  perhaps  re- 
gard these  two  books,  and  the  new  West  Church  Collection 
of  1823,  as  closing  the  earlier  series  of  liberal  or  Unitarian 
hymn  l)ooks ;  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  remarkable 
series  of  a  more  "literary"  type  that  distinguished  the  mid- 
centur>-. 

The  books  of  this  early  period  are  characterized  by  their 
omissions  rather  than  their  inclusions,  as  being  the  work 
of  men  (except  perhaps  Freeman),  who  **had  not  made  up 
their  own  minds"  "on  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  offices 
of  Jesus."'*®  Meantime  they  avoided  the  area  *'still  con- 
troverted among  Christians"  (Sewall),  and  "what  savors  of 
party  spirit  and  sectarian  notions"  (Emerson).    This  meant 

^**The  Christian  Disciple,  vol.  iii,  1821,  p.  341. 
"W61-J.,  pp.  76.362. 

'*•  E.  g.  The  Christian  Disciple  for  1821,  pp.  y6,  360-369. 
"•Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Uni- 
,wan  Pulpit,  New  York,  1865,  p,  245. 
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prepared  to  give  a  full  answer,  "As  a  great  number  of  this 
body  have  never  particularly  considered  Dr.  Watts's  imi- 
tation.""** 

There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  within  the  Church  an 
aggressive  element,  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  well  informed 
as  to  Watts'  work  and  influence,  and  fully  prepared  to  resist 
it.  And  just  beyond  the  Church's  borders  a  number  of 
small  bodies  was  forming,  who  represented  one  or  other 
fomi  of  Scottish  dissent;  unalterably  set  in  principle  on  the 
strictest  platform  of  Psalm  singing,  and  in  practice  con- 
fined to  "Rous'  Version."  Neither  their  principles  nor  in- 
terest called  them  to  quench  the  embers  of  strife  in  the 
larger  body  or  to  refuse  a  refuge  to  the  disaffected. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  Presby- 
terian hymn  singing  should  be  deferred,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction should  involve  controversy.  There  was  indeed  no 
general  desire  to  sing  hymns  among  Colonial  Presbyterians. 
The  progressives  asked  no  more  than  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  Psalm  book;  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
XlXth  century  that  the  Church  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
singing  hymns. 

The  first  influence  that  modified  the  uniformity  of  the 
uld  Psalmody,  among  Presbyterians  as  among  Congrega- 
tionalists,  was  the  quickened  evangelical  fervor  aroused  by 
the  Great  Awakening;  which  revival  became  indeed  the  oc- 
casion of  splitting  the  Church  itself  in  1741  into  '*New  Side" 
and  "Old  Side"  s>'nods. 

This  influence  is  nowhere  more  clearly  brought  out  than 
in  the  apologia  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  in  New  York 
for  ihc  change  in  their  congregational  Psalmody."* 

The  minority  at  once  organized  as  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 

"*  Records  of  the  Presbyterion  Church,  ed.   1904,  p.  331. 

***  Ms.  Journal,  quoted  in  Briggs.  American  Prcsbyterianism,  New 
York.  1885.  pp.  380,  281. 

"That  during  the  times  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  years  I739» 
1740  and  1741,  when  God  said  to  this  church,  arise,  shine  for  thy  light 
is  come,  &c.,  there  was  a  vast  accession  of  people  to  this  Light  and 
to  the  brightness  of  this  churches  rising;  in  that  period  the  poetick 
writings   particularly  the    Hymns  of   the  sweet  singer  of   our   Israel 
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The  introduction  of  the  "new  version"  into  churches 
newly  estabhshed  involved  less  difficulty.  That  at  New- 
buryport,  organized  by  Whitefield's  supporters  in  1746,  used 
Watts'  Imitations  from  the  beginning;  and  they  were  re- 
commended by  the  Presbyter^'  of  Boston  as  "well  adapted  to 
the  New  Testament  Church**.'^'  Newburyport  and  its 
Presbytery  were  independent,  but  the  process  of  church  ex- 
tension under  the  New  Side  Synod  of  New  York  developed 
some  similar  situations.  Samuel  Davies,  whom  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle  ordained  for  missionary  work  in  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  there  not  only  The  Psalms  imitated  but 
even  the  Hymns  of  Watts.  Two  of  the  former  were  sung 
at  the  installation  of  John  Todd  over  a  Hanover  congrega- 
tion on  November  12,  1752,  and  printed  in  full  in  connec- 
tion with  Davies'  Installation  sermon. '°**  In  1755  he  wrote 
from  Hanover  that  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  **the 
system  of  psalmody  the  Dissenters  use  in  these  parts",  and 
in  the  same  year  made  requisition  upon  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  for  *'a  good  number' 
of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  use  of  his  black  people. 
He  had  found  there  are  no  books  they  learn  so  soon  or  take 
such  pleasure  in,  as  they  have  **a  kind  of  ecstatic  delight 
in  psalmody".""*'  Davies'  use  of  the  Hymtus  was  independent 
and  exceptional  at  that  date;  and  in  connection  with  the 
writing  and  ptiblication  of  hymns  of  his  own  composition, 
makes  him  a  pioneer  of  Hymnody  in  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Even  on  the  New  Side  the  change  in  the  Psalmody  was 
hesitating  and  gradual.  The  Old  Side  churches  furnished 
no  occasion  for  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  adjudicate  on 
Psalmody  during  the  whole  period  of  the  schism.    When  in 


•"H.  C.  Hovey.  Origin  and  Annais  of  "Tht  Old  SoutH*  in  Nnt^ 
buryport,  Boston,  1896.  p.  53. 

^A  SentioK  preached  at  the  Installation  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  John 
Todd.  Glasgow,  1754,  pp.  17,  113. 

^^ Letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daxnes.  2nd  ed.,  London,  1757.  p.  12: 
W.  H.  Footc,  Sketches  of  Virginia,  [first  scries],  Philada.,  1850.  pp. 
386,  289. 
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1763  the  query  already  referred  to  as  to  the  stat 
Imitations  in  the  reunited  Church  reached  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  plain  that  subset 
vestigation  convinced  many  that  the  Imitations  d 
be  regarded  as  Psalm-versions.  In  the  Synod  of  ij 
was  hot  debate,  and  the  situation  was  difficult  betwi 
cring  Old  Side  scruples  and  the  New  Side  precede^ 
New  York  case.  No  conclusion  could  be  reached 
Synod  of  1765  compromised  upon  a  hesitating-  alio 
the  Imitations  in  these  terms: 

'*Thc  Synod  judged  it  best,  in  present  circumstances, 
that  they  look  on  the  inspired  Psalms  in  Scripture,  to  be  pn 
ter  to  be  sung  m  Divine  worship,  according  to  their  origici 
and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  churches,  vet  will  not  foi 
to  use  the  imitation  of  them  whose  judgment  and  incline 
them  to  do  so."*" 

In  the  very  year  of  this  query,  John  Miller,  by  i 
a  Congregationalisl,  was  complained  of  to  the  Presly 
Lewes,  Delaware,  for  introducing  Watts*  Imitatic 
his  Duck  Creek  charge.  The  Presbytery  sustained  1 
his  other  charge  at  Dover,  continued  to  sing  "Rans*  1 
for  many  years."* 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  Second  Church,  initio 
Whitefield's  visit,  and  shepherded  by  Gilbert  Tcnij 
steps  toward  changing  the  Psalmody  were  ventured 
^773-  ^^  the  Whitefield  Memorial  Service,  Octo 
1770.  Watts'  hymn,  "A  Funeral  Thought",  and  V 
"Ah  I  lovely  appearance  of  death",  taken  from  Whil 
hymn  book,  were  sung  by  a  company  of  yoimg  pe> 
but  doubtless  regarded  as  *'anthenis".***'  On  Mai 
1773,  the  congregation  voted  to  introduce  Watts'  Imij 
So  much  protest  was  made  that  a  second  congreg 
meeting  was  held  on  March  22,  which  ratified  th 

■•  Records,  p.  345- 

"■S.  Miller,  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  Phila,  1869,  vol.  i, 

*"J.  Sproat,  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  George 
Phila.  1771. 

""The  New  Side  Synod  of  N.   Y.  had  recommended 
anthems  on  the  Lord's  Day.    Records,  p.  260. 
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a  vote  of  38  for  Watts,  and  8  for  Rous.***  The  minority 
vainly  petitioned  the  session  to  reinstate  *Rous'  as  the  only 
way  to  restore  order  and  peace,  and  appealed  to  the  First 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  refused  to  interfere,  "As 
the  aforesaid  PsaUns  are  used  by  a  large  Number  of  the 
Congregations  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  tlie 
Synod  have  allowed  the  use  of  thcm".^**^  An  appeal 
brought  the  matter  once  more  before  the  reunited  Synod. 
That  body  in  1774  declined  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits, 
on  the  belated  plea  that  it  had  no  time  to  consider  the 
versions  in  question;  but  in  view  of  earlier  permissions  to 
use  the  Imitations,  refused  *'to  make  any  order  to  forbid  the 
congregation  to  continue  the  practice  now  begun".^** 

Thus  once  more  the  matter  of  changing  the  Psalmody 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  congregation  concerned,  and 
the  way  was  officially  left  open  both  for  the  forbearance 
which  Synod  earnestly  enjoined,  and  for  the  years  of  bitter 
parochial  strife  which  its  decision  assured.  Meantime,  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  change  to  Watts 
was  effected  in  some  parishes,  and  in  many  more  the  advo- 
cates of  such  change  were  steadily  increasing  in  number. 
In  many  minds  the  wish  for  improvement  in  the  substance 
of  praise  must  have  been  accompanied  also  by  a  longing  for 
its  better  rendering.  The  Presbyterian  Psalmody  of  the 
time  appears  to  have  been  as  deplorable  as  that  of  New 
England  before  "regular"  singing  was  introduced.  The 
adhesion  to  "Rous"  carried  with  it  generally  an  exclusive 
regard  for  the  few  "common  tunes"  to  which  that  version 
had  been  sung  in  the  old  country.  The  ability  to  render 
them  with  musical  correctness  had  long  been  lost,  and  the 
universal  practice  was  to  have  the  Psalms  lined  out  by  a 
precentor,  who  might  or  might  not  know  the  rudiments  of 
music.  John  Adams,  accustomed  to  the  New  England  im- 
provements, reports  that  even  in  New  York  in  1774,  the 
Psalmody  of  the  "Old  Presbyterian  Society"  is  "in  the  old 

**  Ms.  minutes. 

*"  Ms.  minutes.  May  21,  1773. 

^Records,  p.  448. 
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of  Asses,  than  the  divine  Melody  so  often  recommended  in 
Scriplure'\^«« 

But  tlie  list  of  subscribers  prefixed  to  some  early  copies 
of  Urania  shows  that  "the  art  of  jisahnotly"  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  induential  men  in  tht*  Second  Church. 
And,  from  the  young  f>eople*s  choir  of  1770  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  ensuing  struggle  to  introtluce  Watts,  we 
may  infer  that  some  beginning  was  soon  attempted  in  the 
way  of  bettering  church  nmsic  there.  But  any  such  attempt 
there  or  elsewhere  was  effectually  blocked  by  the  Revolu- 
Lioii. 

In  the  decimated  and  impoverished  congregations  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Psalmody  was  maintained  with  difficulty. 
The  complaint  that  the  services  had  largely  "lost  even  the 
appearance  of  devotion"  may  be  explainetl  by  the  religious 
apathy  and  irreverence  which  the  Revolution  left  behind  it. 
But  the  fact  that  "many"  did  "not  join  in  singing  the 
praises  of  God'*^****  or  give  their  attention  to  the  singing  in 
progress,  is  i)artly  at  least  explained  by  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions to  which  the  singing  was  reduced.  If  it  was  so  bad 
musically  before  the  war,  it  was  certainly  no  better  after- 
ward. Samuel  Blair  at  Neshaminy  describes  the  congre- 
gations as  "drolling  out  the  tones  of  ill-measured  tlullness, 
ur  jarring  with  harsh  discord." 

"*  P.  ig.  There  is  a  copy  in  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
The  pamphlet  appeared  in  April,  and  was  so  readily  bought  that  Dun- 
tap  advertised  a  2nd  ed.  on  June  16.  In  the  same  month  a  burlesque 
2nd  ed.  was  advertised  as  published  by  Andrew  Stuart,  viz.  A  Cud- 
gell  to  drive  the  Devil  out  of  et'ery  Christiait  place  of  IVorship:  Be- 
ing a  second  edition  ixrith  necessary  Improvements,  which  now  render 
the  sense  entirety  plain)  of  the  Lauiulness,  Excetlency  and  Advantage, 
of  Instrumental  Music  in  the  public  Worship  of  God.  but  chiefly  of 
Organs.  (Sonncck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131.  132.  Hildebum,  No.  1883). 
" Presbyterian"  states  that  St.  Paul's  Church.  Philadelphia,  was  "the 
only  English  Congregation  in  the  Province"  having  an  organ  at  that 
time,  though  the  two  other  Episcopal  churches  were  then  raising 
organ  funds  (pp.  28,  30). 

"■  Preface  to  proposed  Directory  for  Worship,  in  A  Draught  of  the 
Form  of  The  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  S.  &  J.  Loudon,  1887.  p.  53- 
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any  so  well  calculated  for  christian  worship,  as  that  of  Dr. 
Watts,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Barlow  of  New  England".  He 
adds  that  Barlow's  IVatts  "was  then  laid  before  Synod  for 
their  consideration,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  gave  it 
their  judicial  sanction". 

But  the  unexj>ccted  part  of  Mr.  Black's  testimony  is  what 
follows,  to  the  effect  that  '*the  cnmmittee  had  also  added  a 
book  of  hymns  to  tliis  version;  but  it  wis  laid  aside;  not 
because  Synod  disapproved  of  the  thing  in  it.self,  but  because 
some  parts  of  the  collection  seemed  to  them  exceptionable". 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  his  testimony  as  to  the  pro- 
posed book,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  Synod 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its  committee  to  prepare  a  new 
Directory  for  Worship  embodied  Hymn  singing  in  their 
draught  of  their  Directory  printed  in  that  same  year.  That 
the  Synod  in  1787  was  already  prepared  to  examine  a  spe- 
cific hymn  book  on  its  merits  goes  far  to  explain  why  Hymn 
singing  slipped  into  the  written  constitution  of  the  Church 
with  so  little  debate  or  even  notice.  Even  so,  two  questions 
remain  to  puzzle  us.  First :  if  any  hymns  were  considered  in 
17S7,  why  not  Watts*  Hymfis,  which  were  not  "exception- 
able", had  become  dear  to  many,  and  were  beginning  to  find 
their  way  into  churches,  without  authorization?  Second: 
what  was  the  "book  of  hymns"  added  by  the  committee?  It 
woulfl  seem  probable  that  it  was  the  appendix  of  seventy 
hymns  (mostly  from  Watts;  a  few  of  his  own),  which 
Barlow  added  to  his  revision  of  Watts'  Imitations  as  pre- 
sented to,  and  adopted  by,  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut. Nevertheless  surviving  copies  of  one  of  the  first 
issues  of  Barlozv's  IVatts  containing  the  certificate  of  its 
authorization  by  Synod,  and  printed  at  Pliiladelphia  in  1787 
by  Francis  Bailey,  have,  bound  in  with  the  Psalms,  and 
without  a  separate  title,  a  collection  of  139  hymns,  whose 
presence  in  that  connection  has  not  been  explained.  The 
collection  is  of  unusual  excellence  and  variety  for  that  time. 
being  brightened  by  lyrics  of  lx>th  the  Wesley  brothers,  Miss 
Steele  and  others  later  than  Watts.    In  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Abingdon,  which  came  before  the  Synod  of  1787.  In  the 
North  Carolina  settlements  every  proposal  to  introduce 
Watts  bred  trouble.  At  New  Providence  the  use  of  his  Imi- 
tations for  one  Sunday  by  a  pulpit  supply  (William  C. 
Davis)  started  the  suspicion  that  the  pastor  (James  Wallis) 
had  connived  with  him,  and  permanently  disrupted  the 
church,  the  minority  forming  a  separate  congregation.*^^  At 
Poplar  Tent,  where,  about  1785,  Mr.  Archibald,  the  pastor, 
determined  to  introduce  Watts  upon  his  own  authority,  some 
of  the  Rous  party  left  and  some  stayed  to  interrupt  the 
worship.^'®  The  result  of  the  controversy  in  North  Carolina 
was  a  pennanent  schism ;  those  favoring  a  strict  Psalmody 
withdrawing  to  form  an  Associate  Presbytery. 

The  fiercest  heat  attained  in  the  controversy,  and  the 
greatest  devestation  it  left  behind,  were  in  its  new  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky.  Elsewhere  the  *Rous*  advocates  might 
be  regarded  as  acting  on  the  defensive,  but  in  Kentucky  their 
cause  found  an  aggressive  champion  in  the  |)erson  of  the 
Rev.  Adam  Rankin,  who  came  to  Lexington  in  1784,  He 
sincerely  tliought  he  heard  a  divine  call  to  purge  the  Church 
of  the  taint  in  its  Congregational  Song,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  Psalms  not  only  possessed  his  mind 
but  perverted  it.  When  he  found  in  1785,  at  the  Cane  Run 
conference  of  the  yoimg  churches,  that  his  associates  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  him  nor  anxious  to  agitate  a  vexed 
question,  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  fierce  and 
bitter  polemic,  in  the  role  of  a  prophet  hurling  epithets  upon 
his  opposers.  Censured  by  Presbytery  for  traducing  his 
brethren  and  barring  the  singers  of  Watts  from  the  Com- 
munion, and  suspended  for  contumacy,  he  and  his  supporters 
withdrew  to  fomi  what  came  to  be  called  *'the  Rankinite 
Schism,*'  composed  of  twelve  congregations,  whose  fortunes 
we  need  not  follow."* 

■"  W.  H.  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  CaroHna,  New  York,  1846,  p.  249. 

•" Ibid.  p.  442. 

"•For  the  "Rankin  Schism"  see  R.  Davidson,  History  of  the  Presby- 
ierioK  Church  in  Kentucky,  New  York,  1847,  chap.  3,  and  "Origin  of 
the  Rankinites"  in  Evangelical  Record,  Lexington,  vol.  ii,  Sept.  i8ij. 
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but  where  the  opening  sentence  of  the  original  had  declared 
*'the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  piibliquely  by  singing 
of  Psalms",  the  new  Director)*  asserts  that  such  duty  is  to  be 
fulfilled  "by  singing  psalms  or  hymns".  The  other  changes 
deal  with  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  music, 
of  giving  up  the  practice  of  lining,  and  of  devoting  more 
time  to  ''this  excellent  part  of  divine  service"  than  was  usual. 
The  cultivation  of  music  thus  enjoined  began  at  once  in 
some  churches,  in  others  had  already  begun  under  the  num- 
erous "Instructors  of  Psalmody'*  raised  up  under  the  im- 
pulse imparted  by  Billings,  especially  Andrew  Law  of  Con- 
necticut. These  teachers  went  from  place  to  place,  establish- 
ing *'Psalmody  classes".  In  the  region  around  Philadelphia, 
the  Presbyterian  churches  shared  in  a  generaP*^  movement 
to  improve  sacred  music,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew 
Adgate.  He  founded  there  in  1784  an  "Institution  for  Pro- 
moting the  Knowledge  of  Psalmody",  afterwards  the  "Uran- 
ian  Acadmy".^^*  In  1787  he  was  preparing  to  establish  **an 
Institution  fi)r  Cultivating  Church  Music  free  to  alL"^** 
Samuel  Blair  paid  tribute  to  his  benevolence,  assiduity  and 
success,  and  rejoiced  in  the  great  improvement  he  had 
effected,  saying  that  "Public  worship  hath  assumed,  com- 
paratively, a  celestial  grace;  and  the  temples  of  religion, 
now  resound  with  vibrations  of  well-ordered  and 
commanding  melody. "^**^  Mr.  Blair's  wish  that  Adgate's 
"important  services"  may  continue  with  the  encouragement 
of  all  denominations"^*^  was  thwarted  by  his  falling  a  victim 


"*Sani].  Blair,  Discourse  (i78g),  p.  25,  note. 

*•*  Sonneck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183,  184, 

"■  Preface  to  his  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

^A  Discourse  on  Psalmody.  Delivered  by  tht  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Seshaminy,  at  a  public  concert,  given 
by  Mr.  Spicer,  Master  in  sacred  music:  under  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  Envin,  Pastor  of  that  Church  (Philadelphia,  John  McColIoch, 
1789).  This  scarce  pamphlet  is  the  principal  evidence  of  the  Presby- 
terian participation  in  Uic  Adgate  movement,  and  was  published  "to 
enliven  and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  Psalmody"  (preface). 

"*  Ibid.,  p.  25,  note. 
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Presbytery  of  Charleston.  A  Collection  of  Hyvnis  for  public 
and  private  ivorship.  Approved  of  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Charleston,  (both)  Charleston,  Printed  by  J-  Mch*er,  No. 
4Y,  Bay,  MDCCXCVL  This  book  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Gec^rge  Btiist  of  Charleston,  with  the  advice  of  L^r.  Hugh 
Blair.***"  The  hymns  are  from  many  sources,  including  the 
English  Arian  hymn  books,  and  with  a  preference  for  the 
Scottish  Paraphrases.  The  book  was  used  by  the  Presbyter- 
ian churches  in  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Charleston 
until  at  least  1809.*"* 

What  must  be  regarded  as  the  third  Presbyterian  hymn 
book  was  the  small  collection  annexed  by  President  Dwight 
to  his  revision  of  Watts'  Imitations  for  the  Connecticut 
Association,  to  take  the  place  of  Barlow's ;  inasmuch  as 
these  hymns  were  specifically  allowed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1802,  in  connection  with  the  revised  Psalms,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  allowance  of  Watts'  Hywns  ^''-  The 
Assembly  had  cooperated  in  securing  Dwight's  revision  of 
the  Imitations,  as  it  had  cooperated  with  other  projects  of 
ihe  Connecticut  Association:  but  apparently  without  sharing 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  Barlow  and  without  much  interest 
in  the  results  of  Dr.  Dwight's  labors.  And  in  the  end  it 
api>ears  to  have  been  satisfied  that  churches  under  Connec- 
ticut influence,  or  which  preferred  Dwight  to  Barlow,  should 
make  use  both  of  his  revised  Imitations  and  his  collection  of 
hymns.  ^*^" 

The  great  body  of  the  Church  had  no  ai>parent  desire  for 
a  hymn  book  of  their  own.  As  early  as  1796  the  Assembly 
was  overtured  to  appoint  a  committee  to  compile  one,  but 
the  proposal  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.'®^  In  181 7  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  for  its 


'•■  Preface. 

^Sermons  by  tkt  Reverend  George  Buist,  D.D.,  New  York,  1809, 
vol.  i,  pp.  311.  312.  note. 

^'* Minutes  lySg-tS^o,  p.  249. 

■"On  this  subject  sec  the  writer's  "The  American  Revisions  of 
Watts's  Psalms",  already  cited,  pp.  25-26^ 

^^  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  116. 
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appearance  of  Watts'  Hymns.  The  area  of  Hyninody  had 
been  widened  permanently  under  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
and  its  contents  greatly  enriched  not  only  by  fresh  hymns 
but  by  new  types  of  hynms.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
XlXth  century  the  only  apparent  contact  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  with  this  newer  Hyninody  was  through  the 
proffer  of  Dr.  Wilson's  little  book  of  1817;*"  its  only  deal- 
ing with  it  was  to  ''postpone  indefinitely*'. 

4.  The  Baptists. 

If  the  earliest  New  England  Baptists  practised  Psalm 
singing  at  all,  they  probably,  like  their  neighbors,  lined  the 
Psalms  out  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  But  the  Baptist  immi- 
grants had  come  out  of  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  "con- 
troversy concerning  singing",  and  many  of  them  during 
the  years  when  persecution  had  favored  the  habit  of  not 
singing,  lest  attention  be  attracted  to  the  meetings. 

The  First  Church  of  Boston  introduced  singing  before 
1728,  and  lined  the  Psalms  until  1759;*"®  the  Newport 
church  during  the  short  pastorate  of  John  Comer,  beginning 
in  1726.*^^  In  the  First  Church  of  Providence  there  was 
no  singing  till  the  coming  of  President  Manning  in  1771. 
Even  then  its  introduction  was  only  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  women  to  vote  for  it,  and  caused  a  division.^**** 

In  the  Middle  Colonies  and  to  some  extent  in  the  South- 
ern, the  introduction  of  singing  into  Baptist  churches  was 
effected  through  the  influence  of  a  body  of  Welsh  Baptists 
settled  on  the  Welsh  Tract  in  Delaware.^*"'*  They  adopted 
in  1716  an  English  Confession  of  Faith  of  1689,  but  with 

•"Even  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  know  that  his  176th  hymn.  "Jesus!  lover 
of  my  soul",  was  by  one  of  the  Wesleys. 

"•  N.  E.  Wood,  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, 1899,  pp.  220.  243. 

"•A.  H.  Newman.  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  tkt  United 
States,  ed.  Philada.,  1898.  p.  115. 

■■  R.  A.  Guild,  History  of  Brown  Universityt  Boston,  1867,  pp.  207- 
310. 

""Morgan  Edwards,  Materials  toward  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in 
Delaware  State,  in  Petmsytiania  Magasine  of  History,  vol.  ix,  p.  52. 
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the  addition  of  two  articles  from  a  confession 
Benjamin  Keach  and  his  son  EHas  in  1697.  one 
duty  *'Of  Singing  Psalms.  &c".""2     The  inci 
gration  soon  made  Philadelphia  a  Baptist  centre, 
the  Philadelphia  Association  ordercti  the  printing 
edition  of  the  Confession  of  1689  as  their  o\vn,=**'*'j 
insertion  of  two  articles,  one  on  the  sin^^ing' 
the  other  on  laying  on  of  hands  upon   haptiz^ 
These  articles,  ihus  incorporated  in  their  doctrinal  s< 
proved  to  \ie  identical  with  those  of  Keach  adopi 
church  on  the  Welsh  Tract  in  17 16.""* 

The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  probably  in  use  in 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  New  England.  In  Bo 
First  Church  changed  to  Tate  and  Brady  in  1740,  ' 
as  no  objections  should  be  offered  against  it" :-°°  the 
Place  Church  i^ang  Tate  and  Brady  till  about  1770.* 
it  may  he  that  some  Baptist  demand  in  and  arounl 
delphia  helpe<l  to  encourage  Franklin  to  rer-rint  thai 

i"  1733-  ^ 

In  America  as  in  England  Baptists  were  not  s^^ 
cemed  to  preserve  a  strict  Psalmody,  owing  partlj 
desire  for  sacramental  hymns.  Wlien  the  "controvoi 
ccming  sinpjing"  was  disposed  of,  the  ititroduclion  oj 
hardly  raised  an  issue. 

Tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  the  Baptist  impulse  toward 
singing  was  largely  derived  from  Watts,  and  that  ii 
churches  his  were  the  first  hymns  sung.    Frankli 


■■W.    J.    McGlothlin.    Baptist    Confessions    of    faith 
(1911].  p.  294- 

■•  Minutes  of  the  PhUadelphia  Baptist  Association,  lyoj 
185 1,  p.  46. 

'^"Singing  psalms  mci  with  some  opposition,  especially' 
hanscy:"  Morgan  Edwards,  ut  supra, 

"•W  Confession  of  Faith  ,  ,  ,  Adopted  by  the  Baptist  Asi 
met  at  Phihdeiphia,  Sept.  ^s,  174^.  .  .  To  whu:h  are  added,  Ti 
cles  xfis.  Of  Imposition  of  Hands,  and  Singing  of  Psalms  in 
Worship:  Philadelphia.  B.  Franklin,  T743;  often  reprinted. 

*•  iV.  E.  Wood.  op.  cit.,  p.  2iO. 

*"  D.  C.  Eddy,  Memorial  Sermon.  Boston,  1865.  p. 
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of  the  Fsaims  imitated  in  1741  and  of  the  Hymns  in  1742 
were  probably  used  in  some  of  them  about  Philadelphia.  In 
Boston,  Tate  and  Brady  was  replaced  by  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymfis  soon  after  1770  in  the  Baldwin  Place  Church,-"''  and 
in  1771  in  the  First  Church. -^^'  Their  adoption  became  very 
widespread,  and  they  rooted  themselves  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  a  great  body  of  Baptists.  But  several  considerations 
tende<l  to  impede  to  some  extent  the  ascendency  of  Watts 
in  American  Baptist  Hymnotly. 

There  was,  first,  the  tendeticy  to  establish  a  denomina- 
tional Hymnody,  especially  to  supply  hjnins  suitable  to  '*be- 
lievcr's  baptism".  Morgan  Edwards  has  preserved  the  hymn 
that  had  been  used  at  the  "Baptisterion"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill^  just  beyond  Philadelphia.^*"  The  earliest  Ameri- 
can Baptist  hymn  book,  Hymns  and  Sf>irihtal  Songs,  collect- 
ed from  the  works  of  several  authors  (Newport.  1766), 
opens  with  sixteen  hymns  on  Baptism.  And  so,  in  tRo8. 
after  the  appearance  of  many  books,  the  anonymous  The 
Boston  Collection  of  sacred  and  devotional  Hymns  "was 
compiled  principally  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  have  long  desired 
such  a  collection,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  at  the  adminis- 
tration of"  Baptism. 

From  the  first,  however,  the  desire  of  many  went  beyond 
baptismal  hymns.  They  wanted  Baptist  hymn  books,  that 
should  make  available  the  new  store  of  hv-mns.  Baptist  and 
other,  written  since  Watts'  time  and  made  current  in  Eng- 
lish collections ;  and  many  were  moved  to  contrilnite  hymns 
of  their  own  composition.  The  independent  and  individual- 
istic spirit  combined  with  denominational  insistence,  tliat  has 
always  characterized  Baptists,  developed  and  has  maintained 
a  striking  proclivity  toward  the  multiplication  of  hymn 
books.  The  great  array  of  these  tends  to  obscure  the  actual 
extent  of  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  and  H\mns. 

*•  1).  C.  Eddy.  of.  cit..  p.  30. 
*•  N.  E.  Wood,  ot>.  cit,  p.  2G6. 

*"  Materiah  towards  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in  PennsylvaniOf  vol. 
J,  Phtlada.  J.  Crukshank,  1770,  pp.  131,  132. 
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1809),  were  ofterings  of  origfinal  contributions,  of  which 
Cleveland's  hymn,  "Oh,  could  I  find  from  day  to  day'*,  alone 
survived. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  Baptist  hymn  books  were  not 
intended  to  replace  Watts  in  cliurch  worship:  a  number  bore 
on  tlieir  title-pages  the  assurance  that  they  were  only  supple- 
ments to  his  Psalms  and  Hymfis.  Of  these  the  most  popu- 
lar, here  as  in  England,  was  Rippon's  Selection.  Two  re- 
prints of  it  appeared  in  1792.  at  New  York  and  Elizabeth, 
and  were  followed  by  others.  William  Parkinson,  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  York,  published  in  1809  A  Selection  of 
Hymns  and  Spiritnal  Songs  .  .  .  as  an  Appendix  to 
Dr.  IP'atts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  which,  he  says  in  his  preface 
"in  most  congregations  of  Christians  are  constantly  used'*. 
William  Collier's  A  fiexv  Selection  of  Hymns  (Boston. 
1812),  was  also  a  supplement  to  Watts.  That  such  books 
were  actually  used  in  connection  with  Walts  appears  from 
the  publication  of  Daniel  Dodge's  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
Psalms  (Wilmington,  1808),  an  effort  to  combine  the  best 
from  Watts  and  Rippon  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
found  it  burdensome  to  carry  both  books  to  church,  but 
could  not  agree  to  dispense  with  either;  "some  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  one  and  some  of  the  other". 

A  second  consideration  tending  to  impede  the  ascendency 
of  Watts  was  the  preference  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Baptist  people  for  songs  of  a  loiver  literary  grade.  The 
strength  of  the  Church  was  among  the  uncultured  ;  its  exten- 
sion was  by  means  of  evangelistic  methods.  "The  mass  of 
the  Baptists  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  ministerial  educa- 
tion.'* They  craved  highly  emotional  preaching  and  songs 
of  the  same  type  in  free  rhythms  that  could  be  sung  to  popu- 
lar melodies  with  choruses. 

This  showed  itself  as  early  as  1784^^"  in  the  Divine 
Hymns,  or  Spiritual  Songs  of  Joshua  Smith,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire layman,  and  others,  which  gave  currency  to  the  hymn 
on  "Christ  the  apple-tree",  and  made  odd  additions  to  other 

"•  Brinley  catalogue,  lot  6058. 
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of  cleavage  between  its  advocates  and  the  "anti-effort**  Bap- 
tists. In  the  Hymnody  the  line  was  not  so  sharply  drawn, 
but  as  a  rule  the  less  educated  congregations,  especially  in 
the  South,  carried  forward  the  use  of  "Spiritual  Songs".  An 
especial  favorite  was  Starke  Diipuy's  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  selected  and  original,  Louisville,  c.  1818  (22nd  ed., 
1841  ;  revised  by  J.  M.  Peck,  1843),  emotional  and  often 
illiterate.  Even  in  New  England  David  Benedict's  The  Paxth 
tucket  Collection  of  Conference  Hymns  ( 1817)  reached  an 
eighth  edition  (1843).  In  Virginia  Andrew  Broadus  pub- 
lished in  1828  his  Dover  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs  by 
recommendation  of  the  Dover  Association,  but  in  his  better 
Virginia  Selection  of  1836  the  "spiritual  song  *  element  is 
apologized  for  as  an  allowance  made  for  "popular  liking". 
William  Dossey's  The  Choice;  in  two  parts  (3rd  ed.,  1830) 
was  largely  used  in  the  South,  and  included  over  a  hundred 
of  his  own  hymns. 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Baptist  churches 
which  had  yielded  very  partially  or  not  at  all  to  "popular 
liking",  and  had  never  given  up  the  use  of  Watts*  Psalms  and 
Hymns.  But  ihcir  pastors  had  required  hymns  to  supple- 
ment Watts,  and  the  people  coniplaiaed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  using  more  than  one  book  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
hymns  as  given  out.  This  led  to  something  like  a  concerted 
effort  to  conserve  the  better  type  of  Baptist  Hymnody.  James 
M.  Winchell,  who  had  developed  congregational  song  in  his 
First  Church  of  Boston,^'-"  published  tliere  in  i8i8  An  ar- 
rangement of  the  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of 
.  .  .  Watts,  to  ivhich  arc  added,  ifidexes  .  ,  .  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  whole  ....  with  which  was 
bound  up  A  Selection  of  more  tJuin  three  hundred  Hymns, 
from  the  most  approved  authors  (1819).  **Wincheirs 
Watts"  attained,  and  for  many  years  held,  in  New  England 
a  use  so  wide  that  it  has  been  described  as  "universal*'."*    In 

■"CA  K-  H.  Neale.  Address  at  tooth  Anniversary  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Boston.  1865,  p.  j^. 
"  Neale,  ut  supra. 
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Thb  Bross  Lectures.  191  i.  The  Sousces  of  Religious  Iksight. 
Lectures  delivered  before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  late  William  Bross.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.U.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  8vo; 
pp.  16,  297.     New  York:    Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     1912. 

In  these  lectures  Professor  Royce  discusses  in  a  characteristically 
direct  and  lucid  stjle  "the  ways  in  which  religious  truili  can  become 
accessible  to  men."  By  "insight"  he  means  "knowledge  that  is  inti- 
mate and  personal  and  that  involves  a  wide  survey  of  the  unity  of 
many  things."  The  essentia!  feature  of  religion  he  takes  to  be  "inter- 
est in  salvation".  Salvation  he  understands  to  presuppose  that  "there 
is  some  end  or  aim  of  human  life  which  is  more  important  than  all 
other  aims,  and  that  man  as  he  now  is,  or  as  he  naturally  is,  is  in 
great  danger  of  missing  this  highest  aim."  What,  therefore,  he  essays 
is  to  set  forth  the  sources  of  such  knowledge  as  is  real  insight  into 
the  way  of  salvation  from  so  missing  the  aim  of  life  as  to  render  it  a 
failure. 

These  sources  of  "religious  insight"  are  seven :  individual  experience, 
which  can  "show  us,  in  its  moments  of  wider  vision,  our  ideal,  and  its 
times  of  despair,  of  aspiration,  or  of  self-examination,  our  need;" 
social  experience,  which,  "in  its  religious  aspects,  helps  the  individual 
to  win  the  wider  outlook,  and  helps  him  also  to  find  his  way  out  of  the 
loneliness  of  guilt  and  of  failure  toward  wholeness  of  life,  and  promises 
salvation  through  love";  the  reason,  which  "enables  us  to  see  life  stead- 
ily and  see  it  whole,"  and  so  reveals  the  divine  wisdom;  the  will, 
which  in  its  strivings  brings  ns  into  touch  with  the  divine  will;  the  loyal 
spirit,  which  makes  known  to  us  "how  the  divine  will  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;"  sorrow,  which  may  show  us  "how  in  our 
loyalty  and  in  our  courage,  we  are  becoming  one  with  the  master  of 
life,  who  through  sorrow  overcomes";  "the  unity  of  the  Spirit"  as  ex- 
pressed and  illustrated  in  the  invisible  church,"  in  the  working  of 
whose  Spirit  in  our  spiri^t  arise  "the  sources  of  insight"  that  have  just 
been   named. 

In  these  lectures  Prof.  Royce  has  said  much  that  is  valuable  and 
for  which  we  thank  him  heartily.  His  statement  of  "the  religious  para- 
dox" is  as  striking  as  it  is  true.  "The  paradox  is  that  a  being  who  is 
so  ignorant  of  his  duty  and  of  his  destiny  as  to  need  guidance  at  every 
point,  so  weak  as  to  need  saving,  should  still  hope,  in  his  fallible  ex- 
perience, to  get  into  touch  with  anything  divine."    It  can  be  only  be- 
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utter  ignoring  of  "external  revelation"  as  a  source  of  "religious  insight.'* 
This  is  neither  excused  nor  explained  by  the  statement  already  alluded 
to  with  approval,  that,  without  the  sources  of  religious  insight  that  have 
been  set  forth  and  that  express  "the  witness  of  the  spirit  within  us, 
no  "external  revelation",  however  miraculous,  would  avail.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  point.  We  could  not  sec  without  eyes;  and  yei 
with  the  best  of  eyes  we  should  see  nothing,  if  the  world  were  not 
presented  to  our  eyes.  Precisely  so,  we  do  not  minimize  the  necessity 
of  the  natural  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  every  man,  when 
we  insist  that  no  man  could  adequately  know  God.  if  God  had  not  "at 
sundr>'  times  and  in  divers  manners  spoken  in  times  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,"  and  "had  not  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
by  his  Son."  and  had  not  accompanied  and  attested  these  external  revel- 
ations with  "signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds"  so  manifestly  not 
of  nature  as  to  stamp  those  who  wrought  them  as  ministers  of  a 
supernatural  message.  Indeed,  there  is  but  one  way  to  dispense  with 
and  so  ignore  the  external  revelation  of  God;  and  that  way  is  the  one 
which  Prof.  Royce  undoubtedly  adopts.  Man  needs  no  external  revela- 
tion of  God;  for  he  sees  God  adequately  in  himself,  as  he  himself  is 
Cod.  This,  however,  is  the  very  point  at  issue  when  the  "sources  of 
religious  insight"  are  under  discussion.  Hence,  admirable  though  Prof. 
Royce's  discussion  is  in  many  respects,  we  are  forced  to  say  of  it  that 
it  has  missed  the  point 

It  occurs  to  us  to  ask  as  we  close,  and  we  do  so  with  great  diffidence, 
Do  these  lectures  fulfil  the  object  of  the  donor  of  the  Bross  Founda- 
tion? That  object  was,  "to  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  highest  talent 
and  the  ripest  scholarship  df  the  world  to  illustrate  from  science,  or 
from  any  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
origin  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Scripture." 

Pritttetqn.  Wiujam   Brenton   Greene,  ]k 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Die  Bedeuti'ng  der  Gescbichtlichtkeit  Jesu  fur  den  Gi.auben,  von 
Ernst  Troeltsch,  Dr.  phil.  ct  theol.    Tiibingen :    Verlag  von  J.  C. 
B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).  191 1.    8vo;  pp.  51. 
Troeltsch's  chief  merit  as  a  writer  on  theological  themes  lies  in  his 
Straight-forward  downriglitness.    Among  the  sentimentaliy  inconsistail 
naturalists  which  crowd  the  ranks  of  "modern"  ihcolopians,  he  shines 
forth  as  the  consistent   naturalist,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
half-measures.     In  the  Lecture  which  at  present  lies  before  us  there 
is.  however,  a  greater  appearance  of  "halfness"  than  is  customary  with 
him.    He  is  clear  that  religion  is  a  natural  phenomenon ;  and  that  Chris- 
tianity as  truly  as  any  other  religion  is  a  natural  phenomenon.    He  sees 
no  reason  why  in  the  natural  development  of  human  life  and  culture 
Christianity  may  not  be  transcended,  and  a  different  religion  take  its 
place.     He,  therefore,  will  not  affirm   the  "eternity"  of  Christianity. 
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producing  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Christ  by  this  author- 
ity makes  Himself  Lord  and  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God-trusting  capacity  of  life,  and  it  is  by  the  knowledge 
of  Him  me<liated  by  the  community  that  there  comes  the  assurance 
without  which  sinful  man  dared  not,  and  may  not  dare,  to  believe  in 
God's  sin-pardoning  grace.  With  Herrmann  the  humiliating  and  exalt- 
ing fact  of  the  personality  of  Qirist  is  a  historical  reality  which  only 
the  evil  and  impenitent  will  can  deny,  just  as  it  is  only  the  believing 
will,  yearning  after  God  and  convicted  of  its  sin,  that  sees  it.  It  is  this 
fact  alone  that  gives  the  courage  to  believe  in  God  as  sin-pardoning 
grace,  and  with  it,  the  bright  delight  in  and  power  to  all  the  goods 
conformable  to  conscience,  while  he  who  cannot  become  sure  of  this 
fact  of  God  falls  into  doubt,  or  soothes  himself  in  scepticism  and  loses 
the  habit  of  religious  needs.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases,  Chris- 
tianity is  a  thought  of  God,  an  idea,  a  faith-knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  things.  All  notion  of  a  historical  redemptive  miracle  happen- 
ing once,  and  of  the  foundation  of  an  institute  of  grace  carrying  it 
on,  is  lacking.  But  the  idea  is  still,  in  its  efficiency,  bound  to  the  his- 
torical personality  of  Christ,  by  which  alone  power  or  certitude  is 
lent  it,  and  the  idea  so  strengthened  made  the  property  of  a  community 
united  in  the  recollection  of  Christ.  The  presupposition  for  such  a 
mode  of  thought,  besides  the  silent  assumption  of  the  knowable- 
ness  of  the  religions  personality  of  Jesus  and  its  effectiveness  by  means 
of  the  mediation  of  the  tradition  and  the  abiding  community,  is  the 
essential  incapacity  of  men  who  do  not  know  Christ  for  hearty  faith 
in  God.  'Without  Christ  I  should  be  an  atheist', — that  is  the  express 
or  silent  necessity  which  is  here  assumed  for  men  who  do  not  know 
Christ.  The  consequence  corresponds  to  the  presupposition  which  places 
Christianity  in  sharp  contrast  with  extra-Christian  humanity.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  or  the  Christion  community,  or  the  church  as  the 
object  of  faith,  or  the  redemption-connection  proceeding  from  Christ, 
— that  is  the  sole  region  of  redemption,  and  the  necessary,  eternally 
abiding  collection  of  the  redeemed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It 
will  last  till  the  end  of  humanity,  and  will  extend  unto  eternity  as  the 
collection  of  humanity  in  the  religious  communion  of  absolute  salvation 
and  of  absolute  truth  made  possible  by  truth"  (p.  13).  Evidently 
those  who  think  thus  cannot  raise  a  question  of  the  historicity  of 
this  Qirist  without  self-stultification. 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  except 
among  truly  modern  thinkers  who  know,  like  David  Friedrich  Strauss 
(in  his  Christian  period")  how  to  distinguish  between  the  principle  of 
Christianity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  (p.  10);  and  who  have  learned 
that  "in  the  first  instance  Christianity  is  a  living  faith  in  God,  new  at 
every  moment,  and  that  redemption  is  an  ever  new  work  of  God  in  the 
soul  through  the  operation  of  faith  in  God", — "or,  otherwise  expressed, 
that  Oiristianity  is  a  particular  faith  in  God,  a  peculiar  knowledge  of 
God  with  its  corresponding  mode  of  life,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  religious 
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sonality  of  Jesus,  does  not  have  a  distineuisfaing  peculiarity  which  sep- 
arates it  from  all  other  religions  and  renders  redemption  possible  to 
it  alone,  but  only  fulfils  in  this  a  general  law  of  the  life  of  the  human 
spirit,  though  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  itself"  (p.  42). 

To  those  who  suppose  that  the  historicity  of  Jesus  may  go  and  His 
personality  be  retained  as  "a  symbol",  which  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  a  rallying  point  as  His  reality,  Troeltsch  has  this  to  say: — 
"But  the  state  of  the  case  being  such,  certainly  a  real  and  principial 
indifTcrtrnce  regarding  the  historico-critical  questions  is  impossible. 
No  doubt  Jesus  is  in  this  sense  the  symbol  of  Christian  faith  in  general. 
But  those  who  imagine  that  for  such  a  symbol  a  rooting  in  historical 
fact  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  thait  the  great  work  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions  is  precisely  the  mythical  embodiment  of  ideas,  arc  for 
their  own  person  far  removed  from  entering  into  and  giving  them- 
selves inwardly  with  enthusiasm  or  practical  labor  to,  a  faith-circle  the 
idea  of  which  is  embodied  by  this  mythical  symbol.  They  merely  im- 
pute to  believers,  that  they,  in  their  humbler  limitation,  may  be  alto- 
gether content  with  a  mythical  symbol.  Such  imputations,  as  those 
for  example  made  by  Samuel  Lublinski,  arc  nothing  more  than  ex- 
amples of  those  aesthetic! zing  toyings  with  reality  which  are  so  common 
nowadays,  where  the  aesthete  proposes  to  the  believer  that  he  shall 
satisfy  his  life-hunger  on  a  mystical  symbol,  because  he  himself  con- 
siders that  what  has  to  be  quieted  in  the  case  is  not  at  all  a  real  hunger 
for  conviction  and  certainty,  but  only  a  playful  demand  of  the  fantasy* 
for  one  who  really  belongs  inwardly  to  the  Christian  life-world,  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  the  center  and  head  of  the  community,  the 
point  of  reference  of  all  worship  and  of  all  apprehension  of  God,  is 
simply  a  myth,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  be.  As  God  is  to  him 
not  notion  and  possibility  but  holy  reality,  so  will  he  stand  with  this,  his 
symbol  of  God,  also  on  the  firm  ground  of  real  life.  It  is  for  him  ol 
true  importance  that  an  actual  man  lived,  strove,  believed  and  con- 
quered thus,  and  that  from  this  actual  life  there  has  flowed  a  stream  of 
power  and  certainty  down  to  him.  The  symbol  is  to  him  a  real  symbol 
only  because  behind  it  there  stands  the  figure  of  a  preeminent  actual 
religious  prophet,  by  means  of  whom  he  not  only  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  on  whom  he  stays  and  strengthens  himself  in  his  own 
uncertainty,  as  he  requires  now  and  again  support  in  a  superior  per- 
sonal-religious authority,  and  reiicratcdly  experiences  it  in  life.  This  is 
what  is  legitimate  in  Herrmann's  talk  of  the  'fact  of  Christ'.  What 
is  under  consideration,  however,  is  not  that  the  assurance  of  salvation 
of  the  individual  can  be  won  only  by  becoming  assured  of  Jesus,  but 
that  there  can  be  no  productive  and  strengthening  life-coherence  of 
'.he  Christian  spirit  without  gathering  about  Jesus,  and  a  gathering 
about  Jesus  must  also  go  back  to  a  real  living  life  if  it  is  to  have  real 
power  and  veracity*'   (pp,  31-33^- 

The  point  of  Troeltsch's  contention  thus  is  that  religion  is  after  all 
a  social  affair  and  consists  at  bottom  in  associated  worship,  and  this 
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assMTiated  worship  requires  for  its  persistence  a  ral]ying-p< 
must  be  envisaged  as  real.  So  soun  as  the  reality  of  thil 
point  is  doubted,  the  whole  religious  life  ccnterinif  in  it 
Qiristianity  can  persist,  therefore,  only  as  the  historicity 
its  rallying-point,  remains  beyond  question  in  Christian  dn 
historicity  of  Jesus  is  not  given  in  the  persistence  of  Christil 
rather  its  presupposition  and  depends,  like  all  other  qii< 
historicity,  on  the  results  of  historical  research.  But  wh| 
ever— the  results  of  historical  research  prove  unfavorable  to  i| 
death-knell  of  Christianity  is  sounded.  It  is  precisely 
Troeltsch  separates  himself  with  most  decisiveness  from  wh| 
that  mediating  type  of  thought  represented  by  Schlciermachei 
Herrmann  and  their  followers;  and  in  separating  himself  fj 
refuses  to  find  in  Christianity  the  ultimate  religion  and  th« 
claim  for  Jesus  the  place  of  eternal  redeemer  of  men.  "If  t| 
position  of  Jesus",  he  reasons,  "is  established  by  means  of  th 
of  a  power  and  assurance  which  overcomes  all  weakness  and  i 
to  faith  born  of  original  siii,  then  the  religion  of  humanity  mn 
remain  Christianity,  and  all  religious  communion  in  all  eterl 
turn  about  the  center  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Then,  with  , 
macher,  Christ  will  be  designated  the  second  Adam,  or  with  Rl 
and  His  community  are  represented  as  the  essential-purpose 
identical  with  the  world-purpose,  and  from  the  one  as  from  ) 
a  bridge  can  be  thrown  over  to  the  old  Christology  of  Ni 
Chalcedon.  But  if  it  is  to  he  established  upon  universal  social 
Ic^cal  necessities,  then  there  can  be  inferred  from  it  only, 
long  as  the  special  Christian  prophetic  piety  persists — bd 
itself  the  Stoa  and  Platonism  and  so  much  more  besides — a 
bility  of  a  community  and  a  cultus,  and  with  them  all  real  pQ 
propagation  of  belief,  is  bound  to  the  central  position  of  < 
faith"  (p.  48).  How  long  this  specific  Christian  piety  will  p 
no  doubt,  another  question;  and  it  is  a  question  a  prudent  man 
be  quick  to  give  a  response  to.  Enough  for  us  that  it  is  bi 
with  the  culture  of  the  Mediterranean  hasin.  and  for  us  1 
the  products  and  the  vehicles  of  that  culture  another  form  of, 
is  meanwhile  impossible.  Christianity  will  abide  as  long  | 
culture  of  which  we  are  the  exponents  abides;  and  so  long  ai| 
tianity  abides.  Christ  must  hold  the  central  place  in  faith.  4 
as  a  really  existent  and  historical  person.  This  is  the 
social-psychological   research. 

We  sliall  not  enter  into  any  extended  criticism  of  Ti 
tion.  The  problem  which  he  raises  is  a  purely  academic  I 
amoimts  in  effect  to  asking  how  small  a  place  can  be  assij 
Christ  in  our  religious  life  and  His  historicity  yet  remain  in 
sable.  Troeltsch's  contention  is  that  th<iugh  His  role  be  redi 
that  of  a  mere  symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  peculiar  faith  in  and  kn< 
of  God  which  constitutes  our  religion,  for  the  fulfilment  of  e\ 
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attenuated  role  He  yet  rcqaircs  to  have  really  existed.  This  may  be 
true;  if  true,  it  may  be  interesting;  but  it  is  altogether  without  prac- 
tical importance.  For  Troeltsch  docs  not  pretend  that  the  Christianity 
— if  it  can  justly  be  caJIcd  Christianily, — which  looks  upon  Jesus  as 
a  mere  symbol  is  playing  any  large  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
world.  He  does  indeed  tell  us  that  "die  Gegenwart"  is  turning  with 
avidity  to  this  reduced  Christianity:  that  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom 
Jesus  has  become  only  "the  historical  starting-point  of  the  Christian  life- 
world,  and  His  portrait  only  of  pedagogical  importance  or  a  symbol 
of  Christianity:"  and  that,  if  everything  docs  not  deceive  us,  such  a 
point  of  view  is  destined  to  become  very  much  more  wide-spread  in 
the  circles  of  German  culture  than  it  now  is  (p.  17).  But  he  also  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  manifesting  any  great  productive  power,  and  gives 
little  promise  of  a  great  future :  "that  in  fact  almost  all  the  religious- 
ness of  to-day  draws  its  life  from  modifications  of  the  strong  re- 
ligious treasures  propagated  in  the  churches  and  in  them  alone"  (p. 
23).  So  long  as  all  the  vital  and  productive  religion  in  the  world  it 
manifested  in  connection  with  the  historical  (or,  if  you  will,  "tradi- 
tional") forms  of  Christianity,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  greatly 
with  the  question  whether  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  indispensable  also 
for  the  more  advanced  (or  debased)  forms  of  "Christianity"  (if  the 
the  word  be  allowed)  which  are  without  vitality-  or  probable  future. 
Wo  only  note,  with  whatever  satisfaction  the  facts  arc  fitted  to  give 
Ds,  that  in  Troellsch's  opinion  religion  cannot  flourish  or  propagate 
itself,  in  the  conditions  of  our  Mediterranean  culture  at  least,  apart 
from  the  recognition  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  historicity 
of  Jesus  is  in  any  event  an  assured  fact,  and  indeed  that  the  funda- 
mental character  of  His  teaching  is  beyond  question  (pp.  4,  38).  We 
have  our  own  opinion  here,  which  goes  much  further  than  Troeltsch 
would  allow,  and  we  belie^'e  our  opinion  is  firmly  grounded ;  but  we 
are  not  without  interest  when  we  learn  that  even  to  an  extremist  like 
Troeltsch  "the  decisive  importance  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  for 
the  origin  and  formation  of  Qiristianity",  and  "the  religious-ethical 
ground  character  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus"  are  "established  with  cer- 
tainty" (p.  38).  We  are  pleased  to  hear  such  an  extremist  declare  that 
the  "allegation  of  the  non-existence  of  Jesus  is  without  doubt  a  mon- 
strous thing,  and  also  the  allegation  of  the  in>possibility  of  knowing 
the  fundamental  traits  of  His  preaching  is  a  great  exaggeration"  (p. 
4).  We  wish  we  could  hear  him  go  on  and  declare  that  doubt  of  the 
true  deity  of  Jesus  is  also  a  monstrous  thing,  and  denial  of  His  great 
atoning  act  a  gross  absurdity.  Were  his  opinions  determined  by  purely 
historical  considerations,  he  could  so  declare ;  and  so  declaring,  would 
understand  how  nonsensical  the  raising  of  the  question  whether  the 
historicity  of  Christ  is  indispensable  to  (Thristianity  is ;  for  he  would 
understand  that  a  Christianity  which  knows  nothing  of  a  Divine  Christ 
or  of  an  Atoning  Death  of  Christ  is  just  not  Christianity  at  all.  The 
question  of  the  indispensableness  of  Christ  to  Christianity  is  in  a  word 
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world  by  a  de€p  chasm.  "What  has  this  historical  Jesus,  Ais  figure 
of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  in  His  idctimtcuess  and  in  the  limitations  of  His 
times,  in  common  with  what  Christianity  has  believed  and  confessed 
itself  to  possess  in  Christ?  How  can  the  significance  which  a  great 
part  of  mankind  has  ascribed,  and  continues  to  ascribe,  to  Jesus  for  its 
relation  to  God.  be  combined  witii  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  is  a 
historical  object,  and  all  that  is  historical  is  transitory?  This  is  the 
real  religious  problem  which  comes  into  discussion  in  this  controversy 
over  the  historical  Jesus"  (p.  9). 

Having  thus  posited  the  problem,  Vischer  addresses  himself  to  solving 
it.  At  the  outset,  he  is  concerned  that  we  shall  adopt  the  right  method. 
It  is  usual  to  begin  with  an  investigation  of  the  oldest  tradition  con- 
cerning Jesus,  first  of  all  of  tl»«  conception  of  Christ  of  the  earliest 
Qiristian  community,  and  to  ask,  first,  how  far  this  is  credible,  and 
then  how  far  wc  can  recognize  to-day  a  guide  in  this  Jesus  shown  to 
be  historical.  This,  Vischer  considers  a  bad  way;  we  shall  scarcely  go 
through  with  it  without  subjecting  the  results  of  our  researches  to  a 
certain  amount  of  manipulation  to  make  them  fit  our  ^ecds.  He  recom- 
mends to  us,  therefore,  an  opposite  way.  Let  us  begin,  he  says,  with 
the  other  end, — with  what  Jesus  Christ  has  been  and  is  to  men.  and  pro- 
ceed backwards  from  that  to  what  He  was  as  a  historical  figure.  "Let 
us  turn  from  the  investigators  who  dispute  over  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  oldest  tradition,  to  the  company  of  those  who  from  the  times  of 
the  first  disciples  until  to-day  have  gathered  about  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Lord.  What  have  they  always  believed  that  they  found  in  and  through 
Christ?  And  whence  have  they  drawn  this  assurance,  confident  in 
which  many  have  gone  to  their  death"  (p.  10^  ?  The  argument  which 
he  proposes,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  from  effects  to  their  cause ;  and  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeds — a  principle  fully  developed,  and  de- 
fended at  length,  in  the  cariier  article  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted  (ZThK,  l8g8) — is  that  not  only  a  sound,  but  the  only  sound, 
method  of  reaching  absolute  certainty  as  to  past  things  is  through  ob- 
servation of  their  present  effects.  Of  past  personalities  and  events 
necessarily  implied  in  present  conditions  we  may  have  true  certainty; 
of  all  other  past  things  only  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability 
may  be  attained. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle  Vischer  passes  in  rapid  review  what  we 
may  call  the  sequences  of  Jesus  in  history  and  emerges  at  length  in  the 
following  conclusion.  "1  f  now,  after  this  jourticy  through  history, 
after  this  survey  of  what  the  Oiristian  community,  yes,  humanity  in 
general  have  received  from  Jesus,  and  ever  anew  receive  from  Him, 
wc  turn  hack  to  the  problem  from  which  we  started  out,  we  have  now 
found  the  right  standpoint  for  replying  to  the  questions  contained  in  it. 
Now,  at  length  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct  answer 
to  the  qt:estion  as  !o  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  arguments  brought  against  it  appear  to  us 
now  simply  ridiculous.     Mot  because  we  now. — as  no  doubt  we  are 
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IS  to  point  out  that  historical  ciirtaiiuy  does  not  wait  upon  the  criticism 
of  the  witnessing  documents,  but  may  be  grounded  in  quite  other  con- 
siderations; nay.  wherever  it  exists,  indeed,  must  always  rest  on  other 
considerations — on  the  observation,  in  a  word,  of  historical  effects. 
Had  historj'  preserved  for  us  no  single  Lotimation  of  the  existence  of 
I>antc,  the  existence  of  the  PnH$ta  Commedia  would  compel — not  sug- 
gest— his  postulation.  And  had  historical  records  prescn'cd  for  us  no 
single  intimation  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ — or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  should  historical  criticism  obliterate  every  existing  in- 
timation of  His  existence, — there  exist  in  the  world  effects,  quite  as 
palpable  as  the  Diz^na  Comniedia.  which  compel — not  suggest— His 
postulation.  What  the  consideration  of  t^ese  effects  gives  us  is  not 
probability,  however  high,  but  certainty.  Of  course  the  estimation  of 
the  effects  and  the  discover}*  of  the  nature  of  their  cause  implies  a 
certain  capacity  of  appreciation.  To  infer  a  Raphael  from  the  Slsline 
Madonna,  a  Beethoven  from  his  Sonatas,  a  Danic  from  the  Difina 
Commedla,  implies  specific  endowments  in  the  observer;  likewise  to 
infer  from  the  effects  which  He  has  wrought  in  the  worhl  a  Jesus 
Christ,  has  its  implication  also  of  endowments  in  the  observer.  Tliis 
circumstance,  however,  no  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  des- 
troys the  validity  of  the  inference.  It  only  directs  us  to  its  proper 
organs.  N'or  does  Vischer  desire  hy  this  api>eal  to  the  witness  of  the 
c.Tects  to  set  aside  the  appeal  to  the  critically  examined  sources.  So 
far  as,  under  criticism,  they  yield  a  positive  result,  they  supply,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  details  as  to  the  personality  inferred  from  His  effects  in 
the  world.  There  could  have  been  no  Dnina  Comm-edia  had  there  been 
no  Dante;  but  it  is  from  the  historical  notices  of  Dante  that  we  draw 
our  portrait  of  Dante.  Our  certainty  that  there  was  a  Jesus  is  drawn 
from  the  effects  He  has  wrought  in  the  world;  what  manner  of  Jesus 
He  was,  we  are  to  go  to  the  criticized  te.stimonies  which  have  come 
down  to  us  to  tell  us.  To  put  it  coarsely,  our  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  Jesus  is  given  us  in  the  effects  He  has  wrought  in  the  world;  our 
conception  of  what  this  Jesus  thus  certified  to  us  was  is  given  us  in 
the  critically  reconstructed  records. 

To  put  it  thus  coarsely  docs  injustice  to  Vischer's  position.  It  does 
not  seem  to  do  as  much  injustice  to  it,  however,  as  it  ought  to.  It 
can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  inference  from  effects  is  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  cause,  without  involving  anything  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
cause:  the  qualitative  is  as  stringent  as  the  merely  quantitative  infer- 
ence. It  is  not  the  existence  of  merely  a  man.  but  of  a  genius,  and  of 
a  genius  of  quite  specific  gifts,  that  we  infer  from  the  Divina  Commediti, 
the  Sistinc  Madonna,  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  What  from  the  effects 
Christ  has  wrought  in  the  world?  Vischer  himself  tells  us  (p.  Ii)  that, 
in  whatever  various  ways  men  may  have  expressed  it.  the  one  thing 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  meant  to  all  the  world,  in  all  ages,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  God.  What.  then,  if  the  criticism  of  the 
sources  gives  us.  as  the  Jesus  that  really  lived,  not  God  but  man? 
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lan  Moses  and  the  Prophets  and  clothed  Himself  (with  whatever 
meaning)  with  those  prerogatives  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on 
earth,  the  judgment  of  tlic  world?  (On  the  inevitableness  of  Jesus' 
death  on  Vischer's  presuppositions,  see  the  instructive  exposition  of 
Julius  Kaftan,  Dogmatik  '.  pp.  570572.)  And  as  for  the  cross,  how 
else  could  he  have  managed  to  die  by  judidal  sentence,  just  then  and 
there?  If  there  be  an  enigma  here  to  study,  a  mystery  worthy  of  the 
thought  of  men  of  thought,  it  is  because  there  is  something  more  in 
Jesus  than  a  Rabbi  of  Nazareth,  and  something  more  in  His  death  than 
the  natural  end  which  a  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  who  called  down  on  Him- 
self the  wrath  of  His  fanatical  compatriots  would  make.  That  there 
was  something  more  botii  in  Htm  and  in  His  death  is  certain,  with 
that  historical  certainty  which,  Vischer  insists,  resides  in  the  necessary 
implication  of  an  adequate  cause  in  obser\-ed  effects.  We  wish  he 
himself  had  followed  his  argument  until  he  had  uncovered  precisely 
what  this  something  more  is. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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Criustus,  Manuel  LyHistorie  dcs  Religions.  By  Joseph  Huby,  Pro- 
fesseur  au  Scolasticat  D'Ore  Place,  Hastings.  Avec  la  collabora- 
tion dc  Mgr.  A.  LcRoy  ct  dc  MM.  L.  dc  Grandmaison,  L.  Wiegcr, 
J.  Dohlmann.  A.  Camoy,  L.  de  la  VaUc  Poussin.  C.  Martindale, 
J.  Mac  N'eill,  E.  Bominghaus,  A.  Mallon,  A.  Condamin.  E.  Power. 
J.  N'ikel.  A.  Brou  ei  P.  Rousselot.  Paris:  Gabriel  Beanchesne 
et  Cie,  Edilcurs  Ancienne  Librairie  Delhomme  et  Briguei,  117. 
Rue  de  Rennes.     191 2.    4e  Edition.    8vo;  pp.  xx,  X036. 

Tn  a  day  when  the  historj*  of  religion  almost  invariably  is  made  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  naturalism  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  work  on 
this  subject  so  complete  and  thorough  and  scientific  as  this,  which  is 
written  from  a  standpoint  distinctly  supernatiiral  and  which,  while 
insisting  on  God's  general  revelation  of  himself  in  nature,  ponrays  and 
establishes  Christianity  as  "the  way,  the  trutli.  and  the  life."  Of  course, 
we  regret  that  it  virtually  identifies  Christianity  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Radically  unchristian  though  !his  position  is,  however. 
it  is  ahnost  a  peccadillo  in  contrast  with  liberal  Protestantism's 
virtual  denial  of  the  Supernatural. 

The  scope  of  this  treatise  appears  in  the  titles  of  its  chapters  as  its 
scientific  character  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  chapters 
has  been  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  the  particular  field  traversed. 
Qiapter  One  discusses  "The  Study  of  Religions";  Chapter  Two.  "The 
Population  of  Lower  Culture";  Chapter  Three,  "The  Religion  of  the 
Chinese";  Chapter  Four,  "The  Religions  of  Japan":  Chapter  Five.  "The 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  with  an  introduction  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Indo-Europeaiis" :  Chapter  Six,  "Buddhism  and  Religions  of  India"; 
Chapter  Seven.  "The  Religion  of  the  Greeks":  Chapter  Eight.  "The 
Religion  of  the  Romans";  Chapter  Nine.  "The  Religion  of  the 
Celts";    Chapter    Ten,    "The    Religion    of    the    Ancient    Germans"; 
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iUDDHisM — As  an  Indian  Sect,  and  as  a  World  Religion."  Edward 
Lehma^n,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion,  Berlin.  Published. 
Tubingen.     191 1.    8vo,  pp.  300. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  attractive  and  the  subject  matter  is  pre- 
sented clearly.  The  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise 
and  conwnentary  on  the  Buddhistic  belief,  but  to  set  forth  chiefly  the 
facts  concerning  Buddhism  as  to  its  founder,  teachings  and  geographi- 
cal influence.  To  the  student  wtio  wishes  a  good  birdseye  view  of  the 
subject  the  book  can  be  recommended. 

Buddhism  is  ranked  by  Prof.  Lehmann  as  a  world  religion,  with  the 
same  right  to  the  designation  as  that  possessed  by  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  claim  to  this  right  is  not  that  any  of  them  have  conquered 
the  world,  but  that  each  has  "set  for  itse!f  this  task." 

Three  elements  contributed  to  the  success  of  Buddhism  when 
first  introduced  to  the  world,  (i)  The  nature  of  the  Indian.  "It  is 
a  land  of  dreamers.  He  loves  to  spend  his  hours  in  contemplation  and 
thought."  His  training  for  centuries  had  been  for  meditation,  not  ac- 
tion. The  ascetic  life  was  attractive  to  him,  (2)  Many  of  the  already 
accepted  Vedic  ideas  permitted  themselves  to  be  worked  over  into  the 
new  faith.  The  great  transmigration  doctrine,  accepted  by  nearly  all 
Indians,  could  be  inculcated  with  small  variation  into  the  new  Buddhis- 
tic regime,  (j)  The  Brahmanic  faith  was  losing  its  grip  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  were  groaning  beneath  the  oppression  of  the  Priests. 
The  religious  soil  of  India  was  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  of  a  new  religion,  or  religious  reform. 

The  founder  and  central  figure  in  Buddhism  is  Gautama,  born  in  the 
sixth  century  B,  C  He  was  alleged  to  be  of  royal  blood  and  belonged 
to  a  clan  or  tribe  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  River.  "Gautama" 
was  his  tribal  name,  his  own  ^ing  Siddhatha.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  received  his  "enlightenment"'  and  left  his  lux- 
urious home  to  propagate  his  system.  His  "enlightenment"  came  as 
the  result  of  deep  meditation  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  as  it  was 
forced  upon  his  attention.  He  spread  his  ideas  by  means  of  conver- 
sation and  preaching.  He  left  no  written  word  but  much  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  his  disciples.  The  boundary  dates  of  his  life  are  about 
560-477  B,  C.  Prof.  Lehmann  entertains  no  doubts  as  to  the  historicity 
of  Gautama  but  admits  a  lack  of  detail  in  regard  to  his  early  life. 

Gautama's  entire  teaching  centers  aroimd  one  question  "How  can 
I  obtain  Salvation?"  By  salvation  is  meant  "A'irtv3«o" — tlie  extinction  of 
all  desire.  Gautama  came  not  as  a  philosopher  or  reformer  so  much 
as  a  seeker  for  the  answer  to  this  question.  His  message  to  the  world 
contained  but  one  idea.  All  life  is  filled  with  desire.  All  desire  is 
pain.  The  complete  separation  from  all  life  or  desire  is  salvation.  To 
obtain  salvation  is  difficult.  There  are  both  r.  negative  and  positive  teacli- 
ing  to  be  observed. 

Negative  Teaching.  The  three  great  sins  of  sensuality,  ill-will  and 
stupidity  must  he  overcome. 
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Tncnd   llie   skill   with   whit-h   the   author   c«)nlrasts   iTiany   of   the    facts 
of  Christianity  and  Buddhism.    With  keen  insight  the  falseness  of  the 
claims  for  interdependence  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  laid 
bare. 
Heidelberg.  Ralph  A.  Waggoner. 


EXEGETICAl.  THEOLOGY. 

Ider  den   banx  oer  QuELLENSCHEiDUNr..     Anleilung  zu  ciner  neuen 
Erfassung  des   Pentateuch- Problems.     Von   Lie.  theol.   Wilhelm 
MoLi-ER,  Pastor  in  Apolleiisdorf  b.  Klein- Wittenberg.  Bez.   Halle; 
Verfasser  der  historisch-kritischen  Bedenken  gcgen  die  Graf-Well- 
hausenschc   Hypothcse  von   einem    fruheren   .Vnhangcr.     In   Kom- 
missionsverlag  bei  C.  Bertelsmann  in  Gutersloh.     igi2.    8av,  22gS. 
In  1866  Karl  Heinrich  Graf  in  a  treatise  on  The  Historical  Books  of 
the  Old   TesUment  advocated  the   theory  that   the  priestly  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequent  to  the  exile,  and  in  1878  Julius  Well 
hausen  published  a  Hisury  of  Israel  and  gave  the  theory  vogue.     Since 
then  there  has  grown  up  in  Germany  a  generation  of  pastors  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  universities  in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  domin- 
ated by  the  doctrine  that  the  religion  of  Israel  originated  in  beginnings 
which  were  still  of  the  rudest  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ, 
and  slowly  developed  until  after  the  Babylonian  exile  it  attained  the 
form  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament.     It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  talk- 
ing with  these  younger  university-trained  pastors,  how  many  of  them 
believe  that  the  foundations  of  the  theory  have  been   fatally  shaken. 
One  of  these  younger  men,  a  former  adherent  of  the  school  of  Wcll- 
hausen.  who  supposed  its  foundations  to  be  unshakable,  not  only  ha? 
come  to  reject  the  theory,  but  from  time  to  lime  has  been  impelled  to 
take  the  pen  in  hand  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  hypothesis.    Wilhelm 
Mollcr  was  educated  at   Erlangen   and    Halle,  and   in   the  theological 
seminary  at   Wittenberg.     After   completing   his   preparation    for   the 
ministry  he  became  assistant  pastor  at  Schheben  and  at  the  same  time 
studied   oriental    literature   at   the   neighhoring   university   of    Leipzig. 
At  various  times  his  professors  advised  him  and  other  students  not  lo 
read  books  of  other  tendency,  but  to  confine  tliemsclves  to  works  by 
men  of  the  school  of  WcUhauscn.    Professor  August  Kohlcr  of  Erlan- 
gen, however,  drew  his  attention  to  weaknesses  of  the  Graf-Wellhauscn 
hypothesis.    The  matter  matured  in  his  mind.    In  189Q,  while  a  licensed 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  published  IHstorisch-kritische  Bedenken 
gegen  die  Graf-WeUhausetxsche  Hypothcse,  of  which  the  English  trans- 
lation, entitled  Are  the  Critics  Right?  was  noticed  in  this  Review   for 
1004.  pp.  521 -52.^     In  1903  his  Btilwickluug  der  alUestamentlichen  Got- 
tesidee  in  vorexilischer  Zeit.  appeared,  and  in  1906  Die  messianische  Er- 
wartung  der  vorexilischen  Propheten.  These  three  books  were  welcomed 
and  commended  by  the  evangelical  press  of  Germany;  and  on  their 
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The  occurrence  of  the  word  God  in  a  passage*  instead  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  is  used  by  the  divisive  critics  as  a  mark  by  which  to  distin- 
guish P  and  £  from  J.  The  author  is  impressed  by  the  small  range 
within  which  this  criterion  can  l>e  applied;  only  from  Gen.  i  to  lix.  vi 
(p.  36).  Even  this  range  is  measured  too  large,  for  from  Gen.  xl  to 
Ex.  iii  the  name  Jehovah  is  not  found  except  in  the  inserted  chapter 
xlix,  which  contains  Jacob's  blessing  of  his  sons;  so  that  the  criterion 
is  applicable  to  forty-two  chapters  only,  Even  here  the  divisive  critics 
are  forced  to  doubtful  expedients ;  for  in  these  chapters  from  Gen.  i 
to  Ex.  vi  the  divine  name  used  is  not  always  the  title  that  should  occur 
in  the  hypothetical  document,  and  in  such  cases  a  corruption  of  the 
text  is  assumed  or  the  redactor  is  called  in  or  the  divine  title  is  ex- 
plained by  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  that  particular  name  to  the 
occasion.  But  this  admission  that  the  divine  names  are  sometimes  used 
discriminatingly  is  perilous;  for  the  principle  is  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  even  if  not  so  great  as  Moller  argues  for,  and  sometimes 
removes  all  ground  for  the  partition  of  a  narrative  (pp.  35-44,  174- 
181,  203). 

The  author  is  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  R  is  a  sign  of  distress,  and  indicates  that  matter  which  con- 
flicts with  the  divisive  theory  is  being  gotten  out  of  the  way.  The  fate 
of  the  divisive  theory  may  be  said  almost  to  depend  upon  the  granting 
of  permission  to  call  in  the  redactor's  aid  in  Gen.  xiv.  Num.  xiv.  11  ff, 
and  Num.  xxxiii   (pp.  79-91). 

In  the  main  part  of  his  book  the  author  shows  in  detail  the  unity 
of  the  narrative  which  recounts  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  com- 
plete domination  of  this  history  in  all  its  parts  and  as  a  whole  by  one 
conception  is  an  impressive  indication  of  one  author  (pp.  183-193). 
Further  evidence  of  one  master  mind  in  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  afforded  by  typical  numbers.  The  ten  tol'doth.  or  captions 
using  such  words  as  "These  are  the  generations",  bind  the  whole  of 
Genesis  together  into  a  unit,  and  the  formula  is  attached  to  sections 
from  the  several  hypothetical  documents  indifferently.  In  Gen.  ii.  4* 
the  heading  is  found  introducing  a  J  section,  in  Gen.  v.  x,  a  P  section, 
and  in  Gen  xxxvii.  2,  a  J  and  E  section.  To  these  arguments  from 
typical  numbers  and  the  ten  tol'doth  one  might  reply;  The  symmetry 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  compiler.  But  there  are  signs  of  one 
narrator  in  the  account  of  the  ten  plagues.  If,  then,  the  narrator  drew 
from  various  sources,  he  did  not  merely  compile,  but  gave  the  impress 
of  his  own  style  to  the  material.  This  conclusion,  however,  nuUifics 
a  presupposition  of  the  divisive  critics   (pp.   T94-199). 

The  author  reminds  his  readers  of  the  acknowledged  kinship  of 
Deuteronomy  with  E  and  J,  of  the  resemblance  of  J  and  E  to  eacli 
other,  and  of  the  frequent  similarity  in  narrative  style  of  the  hypothet- 
ical P  with  J  and  R;  and  as  he  looks  at  the  close  relationship  which  so 
often  exists  between  the  assumed  documents  in  these  respects,  he  feels 
that  the  sources  J.  E.  and  P.  as  sought  to  be  distinguished  in  the  nar- 
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for  a  purpose.  But  if  the  author  has  used  the  divine  names  dis- 
criminatingly in  these  chapters,  why  not  in  Gen.  i  and  elesewhcre? 
In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  Dr.  Troclstra  quotes  Professor 
Eerdmans:  "He  who  will  analyse  Genesis  by  means  of  the  divine 
names  is  on  the  wrong  track"  (pp.  9-14). 

The  newer  criticism  has  its  bias,  the  author  continues,  and  cannot  in 
contrast  to  the  traditional  view  be  called  the  unbiased  view;  for  to 
the  majority  of  the  newer  critics  the  Old  Testament  is  mcrclj  the 
book  that  contains  what  has  survived  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  is 
not  God's  word.  Had  it  remained  for  them  the  book  of  the  words  of 
God.  entrusted  by  the  lx»rd  to  Israel,  criticism  would  have  taken  a 
different  course.  Many  a  critic  of  this  school  still  speaks,  indeed,  of 
revelation  or  even  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  in  Israel;  but  such 
critics  generally  reduce  revelation  to  providential  guidance  and  mean 
no  more  than  natural  development   (pp.  14-18). 

The  confessional  point  of  view  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  God,  spoken  by  men  of  God  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whoever  regards  the  Scriptures  thus,  looks  upon  them  as  a  whole,  as 
a  structure  dominated  by  one  thought,  testifying  of  Christ.  Of  course 
one  can  say.  "This  unity  is  imposed  upon  the  Scriptures.  A  mighty 
mind  (or  a  school)  has  known  how  to  create  a  harmonious  whole 
out  of  scattered  materials'*.  But  then  the  unity  would  be  a  philo- 
sophical, a  perishing  one,  not  a  living  one.  Or  a  person  could  say, 
"The  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit".  But  if  so,  the  right  conception  of  the  Scriptures  must 
always  proceed  from  this  completed  whole.  Moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dence for  the  credal  standpoint  in  the  uniqueness  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Israel.  Sir  Monier  Williams,  who  began  with  the  thought  that 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  were  struggles  of  the  human  mind,  which 
works  itself  upward  to  Christianity,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Indians  show  development  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Aalders  concludes  that  no  analogy  is  found  to  Israclitish 
prophecy  among  the  other  peoples  of  antiquity ;  and  Dr.  Orr  points 
to  three  fundamental  doctrines  of  Israel's  religion  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  religions  of  the  olden  time,  namely  monotheism, 
found  in  the  earliest  literature,  and  God's  counsel  of  peace  for  sin- 
ner's salvation,  and  the  indissoluble  relation  which  the  Scriptures  es- 
tablish between  religion  and  morality.  Clearly,  the  credal  standpoint 
is  at  least  no  absurdity.  He  who  starts  from  these  premises  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  Old  Testament,  premises  entirely  different,  but  more 
Scriptural,  than  the  philosophic  and  dogmatic  premises  of  the  newer 
critical  school,  must  on  many  points  reach  different  results  from  those 
arrived  at  by  that  school  (pp.  18-21). 

Literary  criticism,  just  as  textual  criticism,  has  its  rights.  But  everj-- 
thing  depends  upon  whether  the  knife  of  the  analyzer  is  the  instrument 
of  the  surgeon,  which  cuts  through  nothing,  but  only  lays  bare  the 
constituent  parts,  or  is  a  Jehoiakim's  knife  that  cuts  the  roll  contain- 
ing the  word  of  God  into  illegible  bits.    A  certain  school  of  the  higher 
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minor  poems  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  introductions,  metrical 
translations,  and  paraphrases.  By  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  M.A.,  New 
York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Cloth;  i6mo;  pp.  416. 

This  volume  forms  a  part  of  the  series  entitled  '*Thc  Messages  of  the 
Bible",  edited  by  President  Sanders  and  Professor  Kent.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  conclusions  of  modern  radical  criticism.  It  is  al- 
leged '*lo  represent  the  definite  results  of  sober  scholarship" ;  it  would 
appear,  however,  that  many  of  its  statements  are  due  less  to  careful  in- 
vestigation than  to  conjecture.  In  addition  to  the  commentary  on 
Job  and  Canticles  the  volume  includes  a  metrical  translation,  with 
notes  and  interpretations,  of  thirty  minor  poems  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  shown  to  be  of  composite  character.  The  writer 
states  his  inability  "to  share  the  naive  and  pathetic  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  book".  Part  of  it  may  date  from  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  The 
dialogues  are  much  later  than  the  fragmentary  prose  introduction ; 
the  "speech  of  Jehovah"  dales  from  the  early  Scleucid  period;  the 
Elihu  addresses,  from  the  second  century  B.  C.  "The  speech  of  Je- 
hovah" is  not  pertinent  to  the  discussions  to  which  it  is  appended; 
and  the  ground  it  assumes  is  "specious".  The  Book  as  a  whole  "leads 
to  no  clear  cut  conclusion"  and  throws  little  light  upon  the  problem 
it  discusses. 

As  to  the  "Canticles"  the  writer  dissents  from  the  ancient  endeavor 
to  see  in  the  verses  a  suggestion  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  His  Church, 
and  also  rejects  the  more  modem  endeavors  to  interpret  the  book  as 
a  dramatic  composition.  He  finds  it  to  be  "simply  an  anthology  of  love 
lyrics,  describing  with  much  charm  and  delicacy  the  frankly  sensuous 
and  somewhat  unconventional  love  of  man  and  woman".  The  Book  is 
composed  of  nineteen  such  lyrics. 

In  the  thirty  "minor  poems"  are  found  what  seems  even  to  the 
autlior  a  remarkable  embodiment  of  polytheism  and  crude  religious 
practices. 

The  average  reader  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  recogniie  the 
source  of  many  of  these  so-called  "Messages  from  the  Bible". 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdsaax. 


Das  Aposttxdekret  (Acts  15,  28,  29)  Seine  Entstehung  und  Geltung 

IN   DEN   EBSTEN   ViER  Jahrhunderten    ( Preisschrift).     Von   K. 

Six.     S.  J.  Innsbruck  Druck  and  VcrUg  von   Felizian  Rauch   (L. 

Pusict^   Regensburg.  Rom  und  New  York;  bci  Friedrich  Piistct. 

Pp.  XX,  166. 
The  treatise  bearing  the  above  title  forms  the  fifth  instalment  of  the 
"Veroffentlichungen  des  biblisch-patristischen  Seminars  zu  Innsbruck". 
It  confines  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  .^postolic  decree  strictly  so- 
called,  and  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  larger  subject  of  the 
Apostolic  council,  or  even  with  the  Apostolic  letter  addressed  by  that 
meeting  to  the  churches.  Nor  does  the  author  examine  in  detail  the 
relations  between  Acts  xv  and  Gal  ii,  except  in  so  far  as  this  proves 
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xix.  26,  passages  which  emphasize  the  obligation  of  the  things  spoken 
of  for  the  ;idven;ie.  On  the  other  hand  'he  prescripts  arc  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  so-called  "Noachiari  Commandments",  (or  these 
were  supposed  to  apply  to  the  Gentiles  at  large,  as  well  as  to  people 
associating  themselves  with  Israel.  The  rules  must  be  understood  on 
the  basis  of  a  regulation  of  the  life  of  proselytes.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Apostles  for  the  first  time  formulated  them  with  this 
basis  in  mind,  or  already  found  them  in  existence  as  proselyte- rules 
and  merely  applied  them  to  Gentile-Christians,  the  author  is  non-com- 
mittal It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  rejects  A.  Seeberg's  hy- 
pothesis, according  to  whom  the  Apostles  in  the  original  form  of  the 
decree  had  only  forbidden  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  and 
fornication,  whilst  the  other  t^vo  items,  abstention  from  blood  and 
tilings  strangled,  entered  subsequently  into  the  decree,  l>cing  taken  over 
from  the  "Wcge",  a  much  read  Jewish  catechism  used  in  connection  with 
the  prosclytc-baptism.  Sceberg  thinks  that  perhaps  at  the  council  James 
may  have  already  proposed  to  incorporate  these  items,  but  that  they 
were  not  at  that  time  inserted.  But  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Acts 
they  had  already  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  decree. 

The  purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  facilitate  the  association  of  Jewish 
and  Gcniile  Christians.  Only  this  must  not  be  understood  as  an  at- 
tempt to  render  possible  a  living  together  of  these  two  elements  with- 
out restrictions.  Particularly  community  of  eating  was  not  contem- 
plated ;  for  that  far  more  thoroughging  abstinence  would  have  been 
required  of  the  Gentiles  than  these  simple,  fundamental  rules  pre- 
scribed. What  Peter  did  at  Antioch  was  something  lying  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  decree.  The  much-disputed  sentence  of  Acts 
XV.  21,  is  interpreted  in  this  sense  that  the  reading  of  Moses  in  the  syn- 
agogues constantly  brings  to  the  attention  of  those  who  hear  it,  Jews 
and  prosolytes  both,  that  such  fundamental  requirements  are  made  of 
all  who  desire  to  associate  with  Israel,  and  that  the  Gentile  Christians 
therefore  must  not  give  offense  to  the  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians  in  a 
matter  of  which  the  latter  are  kept  in  constant  remembrance  and  in 
regard  to  which  they  arc  particularly  sensitive.  But  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Levitical  law  in  the  sense  in  which  strict  Jews  imposed 
it  on  them.selves  this  had  nothing  to  do.  Hence  the  author  is  able  to 
argue  that  Paul  could  p.3ss  by  the  decree  in  silence,  when  the  contro- 
versy was  about  the  imposition  of  the  law  as  such,  and  even  the  ovhiv 
■wpoavLviBtvTo  of  Gal.  li.  6  retains  its  full  force,  if  it  should  be  understood, 
as  usually  it  is.  of  legal  impositions,  although  it  might  in  the  author's 
opinion,  very  well  be  interpreted  of  doctrinal  additions  to  the  Gos- 
pel, as  suggested  by  the  Latin  version  nihil  coniu!erunt.  At  any  rate 
the  Apostolic  decree  is  not  the  rochtr  de  brotice  on  which  it  can  be 
claimed  that  the  historicity  of  Acts  must  suffer  shipwreck. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  it  is  shown  how  suK-iequently,  when, 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  Church,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  decree  became  obsolete,  a  new  meaning  came  to 
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some  doubt  but  with  the  balance  of  probability  in  its  favor  on  Har- 
nack's  hypothesis  of  the  address.  Both  were  written  on  the  Second 
Missionary  Journey,  the  Second  shortly  after  the  First,  and  both  prob- 
ably from  Gjniith.  Timothy,  it  is  thought,  brought  back  with  him  a 
letter  from  Thessalonica,  and  First  Thessalonians  is  in  part  an  answer 
to  it, — with  particular  reference  to  Timothy's  report  as  to  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Second  Thessalonians  having  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Christians.  The  two  elements  in  the  Church  must  have  existed  apart; 
and  it  is  due  to  their  separateness  that  Second  Thessalonians  was 
ever  written. 

Lake  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  Peter  had  been  in  Corinth  and  that 
the  Peter  party  there  was  composed  of  his  converts.  Rabiger's  sug- 
gestion that  eyii  Si  Xpiarov  in  i  Cor.  i.  12  be  translated  "but  /  am  of 
Christ"  is  preferred  to  J.  Weiss'  interpolation  hypothesis.  Arguing 
from  6.V0  7r€pv<n(2  Cor.  viii.  10;  ix.  2)  and  from  the  fact  that  for  Paul 
the  year  would  begin  in  October,  it  is  held  that  First  Corinthians  was 
written  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  autumn  of  which  Second 
Corinthians  was  written,  and  from  Ephesus.  Between  the  writing  of 
First  Corinthians  and  2  Cor.  i-ix  Paul  made  a  visit  to  Corinth  and 
wrote  a  letter — now  partly  preserved  in  2  Cor.  x-xiii. — the  "Four 
Chapter"  hypothesis  of  Hausrath  being  adopted  in  the  form  advo- 
cated by  J.  H.  Kennedy,  i.e.  in  a  form  whi:h  meets  the  objection  that 
the  "offender",  who  must  have  been  prominent  in  this  letter,  is  not 
mentioned  in  these  chapters  by  maintaining  that  they  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  severe  letter  but  only  the  concluding  part. 

Lake  adopts  the  South  Galatian  theory  of  the  address  and  dates  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  before  the  Apostolic  Council.  He  thinks  it 
was  written  as  Paul  was  on  his  way  from  Antinch  to  Jerusalem.  The 
objection  to  this  view  based  on  the  resemblance  of  Galatians  to  Ro- 
mans— like  contents  implying  similar  temporal  conditions — is  met  by 
an  interesting  but  far  from  conclusive  analysis  of  Romans.  From  the 
omission  of  chapters  xv  and  xvi — except  verses  25-57 — in  the  breves 
of  Codex  Amiatinus,  in  the  capitulatio  of  Codex  Morbacensis,  by  Cyp- 
rian and  Tertullian — argued  chiefly  from  silence. — by  Marcion.  and 
probably  by  Z — the  archetype  of  DEFG — or  in  MSS  known  to  the 
scribe  of  Z,  and  the  insertion  of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  chapter 
XV  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  MSS  and  probably  also  by  the 
oldest  type  of  the  Old  Latin. — from  these  phenomena  the  existence  in 
the  Second  Century  of  a  short  recension  is  inferred  which  omitted 
chapters  xv  and  xvi  hut  had  the  doxology.  This  recension  omitted 
also  the  reference  to  Rome  in  i.  7  and  \s  (Origcn,  Ambrosiastcr,  and 
G — representing  Z").  The  theorj'  that  the  short  recension  was  made 
by  Marcion  (Sanday,  Headlam,  Corssen,  von  Soden)  is  rejected. 
With  Corssen  the  genuineness  of  the  d'lxolojjy  is  ouestioned ;  and 
the  address  of  chapter  xvi  to  Ephesus  is  favored.  Lightfoot's  view 
that  Paul  produced  the  short  recension  after  the  longer  is  set  aside 
as  is  Retian's  more  complicated  theory.  I-akc  concludes  that  the  short 
recension  represents  a  letter  written  by  Paul  at  the  same  time  as 
Galatians  in  connection  with  the  question  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
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This  book  is  written  for  laymen.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 
Jesus  ol  the  Gospels  and  to  commend  another  Jesus, — the  Jesus  that 
the  author  creates  and  designates  "historic".  The  process  by  which 
the  transformation  is  wrought  is  called  the  "Higher  Criticism",  o! 
which  large  scholarship  and  benclicent  inHucnccs  are  freely  predicted. 
The  principles  which  underly  this  process  and  occasionally  rind  ex- 
plicit expression  in  the  discussion  arc  naturalistic.  The  possibility  of 
prophecy  or  miracle  is  denied.  The  resultant  elements  of  reUgious 
faith  are  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  with  a  certain  enthusiasm 
for  the  moral  dignity  of  the  "historic"  Jesus.  The  laymen  who  are 
sufficiently  free  from  "prejudice"  will  find  here  the  light  in  which  the 
scholar  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  has  long  rejoiced,  and  will  per- 
haps not  be  insensible  to  the  delicately  reiterated  compliment  of  in- 
clusion among  the  "intelligent".  It  will  not  however  require  exact 
knowledge  of  the  data  and  principles  of  historical  criticism  to  enable 
the  reader  to  recognize  the  difference  between  strong  assertion  or 
emphatic  denial  and  reasoned  proof.  In  fact  much  of  the  author's 
argument  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  subjectivity  which  charac- 
terizes a  certain  type  of  current  New  Testament  criticism.  A  con- 
sideration in  detail  of  the  merits  of  such  criticism  can  scarcely  prove 
useful  when  there  is  so  little  agreement  on  principial  grounds.  But  it 
is  strange  even  on  the  author's  principles  and  under  his  methods  that 
the  statement  should  be  made  (p.  188)  that  "the  account  of  the  'Trans- 
figuration* is  given  only  by  Mark"  and  tliat  interest  should  be  ex- 
pressed "to  know  why  the  others  omitted  it". 

Princeton,  William  P.  Akmstrong. 

The  Apologies  or  Jvsti.v  Martvr.    Edited  by  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Carrington,  Some'ime  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Cambridge:     At   the   University   Press, 
ign.    Pp.  Iviii,  154.     Price  7s.  6d. 
The  high  value  and  excellent  form  of  the  Cambridge  Patristic  Texts 
characterize  this  addition   to  the  scrie?*.     Resides  the  textual  and  ex- 
planatory notes  conveniently  printed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  there  is 
a    brief    but    instructive    Introduction    treating    of    Justin's    life,    the 
.Apologies   and    their   place    in    history,    Christianity   and   the    State, 
Justin's   theology   in   its  various   aspects.   Justin   and   the   New   Testa- 
ment Canon,  the  number  and  date,  the  MSS,  editions  and  analysis  of 
the   Apologies,   and   a   table   showing    the   differences    from    Kriiger's 
text.     Among  the  editions  that  of  Gilderslccve  has  been  missed,  and 
the   bibliography   is   not    complete ;   but    the    indices   are   useful.     On 
page  liv.  igQ4  is  a  printer's  error  for  1904. 
Princeton.  William  P.  Akmstrong. 


MoiTNTAiv  Pathways.  A  Study  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  A  New  Translation  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Hector 
Wavlhw.  Introductory  Letter  by  F.  C.  BuRKriT,  M.A..  D.D., 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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"for  silence  at  that  moment  might  have  been  taken  by  the  people  as  a 
sign  of  fear,  or  even  as  a  doubt  or  denial  of  his  claim"^this  is  not 
an  answer.  Our  Lord  could  have  done  as  Friends  to-day  when  called 
on  by  the  court  to  testify  under  oath  are  accustomed  to  do;  he  could 
have  declined  the  oath  but  given  his  testimony :  and  this  he  ought 
to  have  done,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  if  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  itself  swearing  were  sinful. 

Again,  we  cannot  accept  our  auUwr's  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  It 
seems  to  us  to  involve  several  fallacies.  Among  these  are,  that  the 
disinclination  of  the  early  Christians  to  military  service  proves  the 
inherent  sinfulness  of  the  appeal  to  arms:  whereas  the  reason  why 
the  early  Christians  so  generally  refused  to  enter  the  army  was  not 
that  they  regarded  the  soldier's  life  as  in  itself  wrong,  but  that  it 
then  commonly  required  the  ofTcring  of  sacrifices  to  strange  gods;  that 
the  use  of  physical  force  destroys  reliance  upon  God:  whereas  those 
who  have  put  their  trust  most  in  God  have  often  been  those  who, 
like  CromwcH's  Ironsides,  have  kept  their  powder  dry  and  handled 
their  guns  most  effectively;  that  government  by  force  is  essentially 
the  placing  of  the  material  above  the  spiritual;  whereas,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  strong  government,  it  may  be  the  subjection  of  the  material 
to  the  spiritual;  that  man  is  only  spirit:  whereas  he  is  also  body.  Be- 
yond this,  Mr.  Waylen's  doctrine  of  non-resistance  must  logically  is- 
sue in  submission  to  and  even  in  cooperation  with  evil.  To  let  the 
robber  strip  you  of  the  property  with  which  God  has  entrusted  you, 
to  let  the  murderer  destroy  the  life  for  which  God  holds  you  your- 
self responsible,  to  let  him  kill  your  brother  whose  keeper  God  has 
made  you.  to  let  other  nations  crush  the  nation  of  which  God  has 
constituted  you  a  citizen,  all  of  which  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
under  consideration  requires  whenever  to  prevent  any  of  them  an  ap- 
peal to  force  because  necessary — what  is  this  but  to  assist  at  the 
triumph  of  evil:  it  is  not  to  suffer  wrong  patiently;  it  is  to  submit  to 
Wrong  and  so  to  do  wrong  basely.  Surely  "resist  not  evil"  cannot 
mean  this,  unless  no  other  honest  interpretation  be  in  sight.  But  one 
is  an  sight  and  at  hand.  Our  Lord  in  St.  Matt,  v  :j5g  el  seq.  is  referring 
to  a  common  perversion  of  the  lex  talionis.  What  he  would  forbid  is 
the  taking  of  the  law  by  tlie  individual  into  his  own  hands.  This  was 
required  under  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  forbidden  under  the  law 
of  love  which  Christ  is  promulgating.  From  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  interests  the  Christian  is  not  to  resist  the  evil  man.  So  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  is  to  love  his 
enemy  so  much  as  to  be  ready  to  turn  to  him  his  left  cheek  when  his 
right  one  has  been  smitten,  to  give  him  his  coat  when  he  has  stolen 
his  cloak,  to  go  with  him  two  miles  when  he  has  compelled  him  to  go 
with  him  one.  This  docs  not,  however,  imply  that  he  will  always  or 
often  do  this.  It  usually  means  that  he  will  act  quite  otherwise. 
True  love  for  his  enemy  will  keep  him  from  suffering  his  enemy  to 
wrong  and  hurt  himself  as  he  would  do  were  he  to  assault  him  or 
to  rob  him  or  to  domineer  over  him.     But  in  addition  to  this,  no  one 
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in!y  remaining  copy  of  a  once  popular  work  and  is  Uiercfore 
rescued  from  the  danger  of  extinction;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  nearly  all  the  documents  reprinted  in  the  B.K.N,  as  everyone  pf 
them  is  extremely  rare.  And  so  faithful  is  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Cramer  and  Dr.  Pyper,  that  they  have  reproduced  the  old  texts  even 
to  the  minutest  details,  so  that  a  student  possessing  these  priceless 
volumes  can  do  work  now,  with  case  and  at  home,  which  only  a  little 
while  ago  would  have  compelled  him  to  the  herculean  task  of  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  research  in  foreign  libraries.  The  editors  of 
these  imposing  volumes  have  therefore  placed  the  Church  historian 
under  lasting  obligation. 

The  reading  of  this  seventh  volume  creates  a  startling  impression  of 
the  excessive  bitterness  of  the  early  Anabaptist  spirit.  It  is  a  story 
of  endless  schisms  and  quarrels  and  working  at  cross  purpose*.  Little 
has  been  written  about  the  early  Anabaptist  history  and  that  little  is 
therefore  worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiny.  As  one  reads  these  intro- 
ductions from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Cramer,  he  is  forced  to  admire  the 
painstaking  care,  with  which  the  evidence  of  the  authorship  of  these 
tracts  has  been  sifted  to  the  finest  details,  so  that  the  final  word  may 
be  considered  to  have  b«en  spoken  on  the  subject. 

I.  As  to  the  author  of  the  "Successio  Anabafflistica".  who  s'^ns  him- 
self V.P.,  it  is  suggested  by  Scheffcr,  the  great  authotity  on  Ana- 
baptist history,  that  the  letters  may  stand  for  "Vice  Pastor",  a  sug- 
gestion, which  on  apparently  sufficient  ground.v  has  been  rejected  by 
Dr.  Cramer.  Van  Heusscn  and  Van  Kyn  1726  identify  him  with 
Simon  Walrave,  an  exiled  Catholic,  who  became  a  priest  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Cramer  takes  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth,  since  it  is  not  corroberated  by  any  other  evidence.  The  two 
letters  V.P.  remain  an  apparently  insoluble  mystery.  But  whoever  the 
author  may  have  been,  he  was  evidently  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  and  Catholic  though  he  was,  the  utmost  scrutiny 
of  the  work  by  Dr.  Cramer  and  others,  has  failed  to  impugn  his  fair- 
ness as  a  historian.  Dr.  Cramer  tells  us  "his  little  tract  deserves  the 
fullest  confidence"  (p.  6).  He  attacks  the  claim  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion, set  up  by  the  early  Anabaptists,  and  tells  a  weird  tale  of  the 
endless  schisms,  bitter  strife  and  mutual  intollcrance,  which  character- 
ized them.  De  Hoop  Scheffer  has  repeatedly  shown  that  he  con- 
sidered this  tract  a  reliable  historic  source.  It  was  originally  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1603:  it  occupies  87  pages  in  the  B.R.N,  and  is  divided 
into  ai  chapters. 

II.  The  second  tract  here  reproduced  is  the  "Bekentnisse  Ohbe 
PhU'tpss"  1584.  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Comclis  Clacsz.  It  fills 
only  thirty  pages  of  the  B.R.N.  but  is  well  worth  reading.  Tt  is  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  its  author  of  having  assumed  the  ministry 
of  the  word  without  a  divine  warrant  and  is  written  in  a  deeply  mov- 
ing style.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  even  greater  historical  value  than 
the  first-named  tract,  in  that  it  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  deep 
and  immediate  experience,  by  one  who  had  lived  with  and  ministered 
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siderablc  body  of  addenda  to  Henry  Bullinger's  work  against  ihc 
Anabaptists  published  in  the  Lowlands  in  1559.  The  work  had  origin- 
ally appeared  at  Zurich  in  1531.  where  the  Anabaptists  had  made  a 
tremendous  impression.  Neither  preaching  nor  persecution  had  been 
able  to  resist  or  break  down  their  growth.  Hence  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  Bullinger,  Zwingli's  successor.  Inasmuch  as  the  Anabaptist 
strength  in  the  Lowlands  was  steadily  increasing,  it  was  but  natural 
that  Bullinger's  refutation  of  their  errors  should  be  eagerly  read  in 
that  region.  The  Dutch  translation  was  from  the  hand  of  Gerardus 
Nicolai  of  Norden.  His  close  contact  with  the  followers  of  David 
Joris  led  him  to  differentiate  them  from  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  and 
this  led  him  to  write  his  addenda  or  rather  interjections  of  Bullinger's 
work.  They  are  largely  controversial  in  nature,  but  add  greatly  to  our 
stock  of  information  concerning  the  theology,  life  and  morals  of  the 
early  Dutch  Anabaptists,  Dr.  Cramer's  introduction  is  of  unusual 
historical  and  critical  interest  and  enables  us  to  see  these  "Inlasschin- 
gen"  in  their  true  historical  setting.  Many  things  in  the  early  life  and 
theology  of  the  English  Baptists  are  here  explained.  The  so-called 
"Familists"  of  England  were  the  followers  of  Hendrick  Niclaes  and 
both  he  and  David.  Joris  had  written  allegories  of  the  Christian  life 
in  the  form  of  the  description  of  a  journey  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Both  of  them  thus  anticipated  Bunyan,  who  as  an  English  BaptisI 
must  have  had  access  to  their  writings  and  thus  received  his  cue  to 
the  writing  of  the  book,  that  was  to  immortalize  him.  Dr.  Cramer 
suggests  that  Bunyan  inevitably  must  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
these  writings,  p.  286,  through  English  translations. 

V.  Last  in  order  is  Card  van  Ghendt's  "Het  heg'msel  der  Scheur- 
ingen"  1658  (1615).  As  Dr.  Cramer  tells  us  in  the  introduction,  this 
writing  more  than  anything  else  has  shaped  our  conceptions  of  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Anabaptist  developments.  The  older  historians 
all  recognized  it  as  a  reliable  source,  .^t  present  only  seven  copies  of 
the  original  seem  to  cxisL  The  author  is  not  named  and  the  letters 
LH.V.P.K.  are  perfect  hieroglyphics.  With  his  usual  historical  acu- 
men Dr.  Cramer  infers  that  the  author  was  Carel  van  Ghendt.  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  had  joined  the  Anabaptists  in  1563.  after  his  convers- 
ion from  Roman  Catholicism,  but  was  expelled  from  their  communion. 
From  his  introduction  we  know  the  man  as  a  true  mystic,  who  judged 
the  Anabaptists  with  kindness  and  had  no  need  of  any  external  com- 
munion, so  long  as  he  could  commune  with  God.  His  severe  judgments 
of  the  Reformers  show  us  that  at  heart  he  remained  loyal  to  his  Ana- 
baptist antecedents.  Evidently  a  man  of  refinement  and  culture,  fully 
familiar  with  the  Anabaptist  literature  of  the  period,  he  makes  a 
peculiarly  strong  historical  witness.  And  he  knew  men  as  well  as 
books.  The  tract  plainly  shows  that  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
things  he  discusses  and  that  he  intimately  knew  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks,  and,  though  necessarily  partisan,  he  is  a  fair  witness  and  has 
given  us  a  priceless  historical  treasure  in  his  "Beginsel,  etc".  Origin- 
allv  written  in  1615,  it  was  published  forty  years  later  at  Amsterdam. 
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able  theological  proficiency.  Their  death  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
Erasmus,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  Carolus  Utenhove,  of  July  i, 
1529.  They  died  singing  the  Symbolum  Fidei.  the  Doxology  and  the 
Tc  Dcum  LaudaniU5.  till  the  smoke  and  fire  smothered  their  voices. 
How  deeply  their  death  impressed  Luther  appears  from  his  open  letter 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  Netherlands  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  inspired  him  to  write  his  Brst  hymn 

"Ein  newes  lied  wir  hcben  an 
Das  wait  Gott  unser  Herre. 
Zu  singen  was  Gott  hat  gethan» 
Zu  seinem  lob  und  ehre". 

The  next  document,  referring  to  the  same  matter,  is  written  in  beau- 
tiful Latin  and  is  entitled  "Historia  de  duobus  A$*gustinensibus".  Us 
author  is  unknown  but  it  points  to  a  scholar  and  to  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  process.  Dr.  Pyper — and  it  would  seem  with 
great  plausibility — stiggests  Erasmus  as  the  author.  Certainly  the  lan- 
guage reminds  us  of  him  and  his  letter,  above  quoted,  written  six 
years  later,  proves  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  by  tliis  martyrdom. 
This  document  plainly  indicates  how  completely  the  martyrs  had  broken 
with  Rome.    They  stood  in  the  full  light  of  the  new  day. 

The  last  document  in  this  scries  is  an  old  German  tract,  written  by 
Martinus  Reckenhofer  entitled  ''Dye  histvri  so  s^ccii  Augujtiner  Ordens 
getnarUrt  scyn  tsu  Bruxel".  In  the  main  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
above  Latin  document.  The  62  articles  of  the  confession  of  faith  of 
the  martyrs  are  seriatim  discussed  and  approved  by  tlie  author.  Dr. 
Pyper  has  as  far  as  possible,  reconstructed  the  history  of  the  author 
of  this  document,  in  a  remarkably  clear  discussion,  pp.  59-64. 

11.  The  next  tract  here  republished  is  the  rare  but  inspiring  document 
entitle<l  "TroosUtycke  Sentbrief  I'oor  alien  die  om  dc  xvat'rheyt  tt- 
ruloght  warden'*.  As  the  title  indicates,  this  epistle  is  intended  as  a 
solace  and  support  for  all  those  who  are  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. 
Says  Dr.  Pyper,  *'A  more  fiery  incitement  courageously  to  suffer  the 
worst  possible  lot  for  the  sake  of  fidelity  to  one's  own  conviction  is 
not  conceivable."  And  this  will  be  the  judgment  of  everyone  who  is 
able  to  read  this  document  There  is  in  it  an  otherworldliness.  which 
staggers  us  modems  with  its  dynamic  force.  It  seems  to  conjure  up 
before  our  eyes  the  martyrs  of  the  ages  and  involuntarily  reminds  one 
of  Heb.  xi.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  this  document  was 
originally  written  in  Dutch  or  who  was  the  author.  Maturally  that 
sort  of  writing  in  the  Netherlands  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1530, 
if  not  anonynxjus  would  mean  suicide.  Hence  tiie  veil.  Some  suppose 
that  the  original  was  written  in  German.  Dr.  Pyper  raises  the  question 
whether  it  might  not  have  sprung  from  an  English  source,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  internal  evidence  of  stylistic  peculiarities  warrants  this 
surmise.  So  long,  however,  as  the  foreign  text  is  not  produced  and  its 
priority  proved,  the  document  will  stand  as  an  original  Dutch  tract. 

HI.    Next   in   order   comes  "Artickel  der  Doctom   von   Louen,  su 
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V.  Next  in  order  we  have  the  old  Dutch  tract  "Historic  fnde 
Gh^sciedeMsse  Christophori  Fabritij  ende  Oliuer'xj  Bockij".  The 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Fahritius  reads  like  a  romance,  both  in 
the  introduction  of  Dr.  Pypcr  and  in  ihe  text  itself.  Kabritius  is 
named  by  different  names — Marissarl,  Smit,  Smits,  Fabritius  or  Faber. 
Why,  is  not  explained.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  martyrs 
of  the  period,  trained  in  a  monaatry.  consecrated  as  priest,  converted 
to  the  Reformed  faith  and  pastor  of  a  small  and  ever  changing  flock 
at  Antwerp.  With  Rockius.  a  classical  scholar  and  teacher,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  by  a  woman,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  convert,  but  in  reality  was  a  secret  member  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 
The  court  was  apparently  afraid  of  the  fury  of  the  populace  when  it 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.  The  whole  story,  as  said  above, 
reads  like  a  weird  tale.  The  people  of  Antwerp,  unafraid  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  minions,  sang  psalms  before  his  prison  during^  the  night 
preceding  his  execution.  The  cxecuttion  itself  was  evidently  con- 
sidered as  hazardous,  but  was  accomplished  amid  great  popular  tumult, 
whilst  the  half  bunied  corpse  of  the  martyr  was  finally  disposed  of 
after  a  running  fight,  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  by  being  sunk  in  the 
Scheldt.  The  unknown  author  evidently  knew  how  to  write  a  weird 
tale.  The  "Biblioghaphic  des  martyrologues"  suggests  Joris  Wybo 
or  Sylvanus,  later  on  pastor  of  the  refugee  church  at  London,  as  the 
writer  of  the  tract.  Bockius.  who  was  apprehended  with  Fabritius, 
was  set  free  after  two  months  imprisonment  and  exiled  forever  from 
the  States,  through  the  influence  of  Frederik  III.  The  true  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  whole  story  is  found  in  the  excellent  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Pyper.  It  occupies  more  than  150  pages  in  the  volume 
before  us.  It  contains  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Fabritius,  the  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  several  letters  to  his  wife  and  friends,  the  narra- 
tion of  his  personal  experiences  and  of  his  death, 

V^I.  Last  of  all  we  have  a  voluminous  French  tract,  "Procedures 
lenves  a  I'endroit  de  ceux  de  la  religion  du  Pais  bas.  Ausquelles  fsi 
afuplement  deduit  comtne  Guy  du  Brcs  et  Pericirin  de  h  Grautje  ont 
singnc  par  leur  sang  la  doctrine  de  rEuangile".  The  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Guido  de  Bres.  the  great  author  of  the  Belgic  Confession,  fills 
the  last  200  pages  of  this  volume.  He  is  by  far  the  most  renowned 
of  all  these  martyrs.  Dedicated  to  a  priestly  life  before  he  was  born, 
he  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Bergen  in  Hencgou  about  1S22,  God  used 
his  as  the  means  of  converting  his  entire  family  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
for  which  all  suffered  in  body  and  goods,  whilst  some  attained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  De  Bres  was  converted  in  early  manhood.  As 
a  refugee  in  London  he  came  most  likely  in  contact  with  John  a  Lasco. 
.As  a  craftsman  he  belonged  to  the  glass  painters,  but  practiced  his  art 
only  a  little  while.  During  Edward's  reign  he  returned  to  England  and 
thence  he  came  to  the  Lowlands  when  the  Reformation  had  begun  to 
take  root  there.  He  was  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Anabaptists  and  all 
revolutionary  sectaries,     .\ftcr  spending  some  time  in  the  schools  of 
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The  sketchy  character  of  this  life  of  McLaren  is  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  author — a  cousin  and  sister-in-law  of  the  celebrated  preacher — 
to  respect  what  she  had  reason  to  believe  were  his  wishes  in  this 
matter.  His  remarkable  humility  and  diffidence,  his  sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  any  public  interest  in  his  personality,  and  his  extraordinary 
self-effacement  in  alt  his  work — traits  that  added  immensely  to  his 
power  as  a  messenger  or,  as  he  delighted  to  regard  himself,  "a  voice" 
of  the  Lord — made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  having  an  extended 
account  of  his  life  and  work  published.  But  brief  as  it  is,  the  book 
gives  many  a  revealing  gleam  concerning  the  character  of  this  saintly 
man  and  his  eminent  services  as  a  preacher  and  an  expositor  of  the 
Word  of  God.  His  many  friends  and  admirers  the  world  over  will 
be  grateful  for  this  sympathetic  and  well  written  biography. 

In  its  external  features,  the  long  life  here  portrayed  was  rather  un- 
eventful. Born  in  1826  in  Glasgow  and  educated  in  the  High  School 
of  that  city,  and  at  the  Baptist  College  of  Stepney-row,  transferred  to 
Regent's  Park,  pastor,  before  he  had  finished  his  twentieth  year,  of  the 
Portland  Chapel,  Southampton,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years, 
then  for  forty-five  years,  from  1858  till  his  resignation  in  1903,  the 
pastor  of  Union  Chapel  in  Manchester — these,  with  a  number  of  vaca- 
tion trips  to  Scotland  and  the  Continent,  and  one  to  Australia  made  in 
1888  in  behalf  of  the  English  Baptist  Union,  are  the  leading  dates  and 
the  chief  outward  changes  in  the  story  of  the  eighty-four  years  that 
reached  their  period  in  May,  1910.  But  the  personality  of  the  famous 
preacher  is  a  most  fascinating  theme,  and  the  author  in  this  miniature 
has  focused  for  us  a  life-like  picture  of  the  man  in  his  home,  in 
his  study,  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  hours  of  vacation,  as  well  as  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  city  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  linked  and  to 
the  church  at  large  which  delighted  to  honor  him  with  invitations  for 
addresses  on  great  occasions. 

The  book,  as  may  be  expected,  has  much  that  will  be  especially  inter- 
esting and  helpful  to  the  preacher;  for  beyond  all  his  contemporaries 
McLaren  was  a  preacher  for  preachers.  Nor  can  the  spectacle  of  this 
servant  of  God,  who  in  spite  of  great  domestic  sorrows  and  years  of 
impaired  health — after  the  year  1881  he  could  preach  but  once  a  Sunday 
— not  only  maintained  but  even  advanced  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  his  annual  homiletic  production,  fail  to  impress  upon  every  be- 
holder the  wholesome  lessons  of  faith  in  God,  devotion  to  Christ,  and 
fidelity  to  duty  which  by  voice  and  pen  he  has  so  well  taught  his 
hearers  and  readers. 

Concerning  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  himself,  after  his  student  days,  always  signed  himself 
"McLaren",  though  in  his  first  book.  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester, 
he  permitted  it  to  appear  as  "Maclaren".  The  forms  "M'Laren"  and 
"MacLaren"  were,  apparently,  never  used  by  him. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W,   Loetscher. 
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Vierte  Auflagc.  St.  Ixjuis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.  1909. 
Pjj.  V.  176.     Price  40  cents. 

The  popularity*  of  this  little  book  is  sufficiently  evidcnccil  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  fourth  edition.  The  editor  has  revised  his  work  through- 
out, and  added  a  section  on  the  Roman  Church  and  other  sects.  For 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  earlier  editions  it  may  be  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  exhibit  in  simple  words  in  what 
respects  the  various  Lutheran  Churches  in  America  differ  from  one 
another,  also  how  other  Oiristian  Churches  depart  from  the  orthodox 
Lutheranisra.  The  book  is  apologetic  in  form,  being  intended  to  defend 
the  belief  and  polity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  MACMnxAN. 

Encboudion   Patri&ticum,  locos  SS.   Patrum.  Doctorum  Scriptorum 
Ecctesiasticorum  in  usum  Scholarum  collegit  M.  J.  Rouet  de  Jouk- 
•an.,  S.  J.   Friburgi   Brisgoviae.     B.   Herder.   Typographus   Editor 
Pontificius.    1912.    Pp.  xxiv,  887.    Price  $3.15  net. 
This  hand-book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
but  others  may  find  it  of  value.     It  contains  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  104  early  Christian  writers,  the  last  being  John  of  Damascus. 
The   Berlin  and   Vienna  editions  arc   followed   when   possible,   failing 
Ibcm   other  modern   editors  and   Mignc.     To   the   Greek   selections   a 
Latin   translation   is   added,   corrected    from    Migne.     Bardenhewer   is 
the  guide  in  chronology.     Four  indices  arc  added,  chronological,  theo- 
logical, scriptural  and  alphabetical.     The  thelological   index  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  work  best.    It  is  arranged  as  far  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Thomas  Aquinas'  Summa,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church  thus  related  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     For  in- 
stance, the  Roman  claim  to  primacy  and  infallibility  is  traced  to  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  Irenaeus  and  the  scholas-* 
tic   doctrine  01    Attrition   to   Clement   nf   Alexandria.     The  publisher 
deserves  all  credit  for  excellent  printing. 
Princeton,  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 
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Tabulae  Fontium  Traditionis  Christianae  (ad  annum  1563)  quas  in 

usum  Scholarum  collegit  Dr.  Phil.  J.  Crevsev,  S.J..  cum  approba- 

tione    Rev.    A rchiepiscopi    Friburgensis    ct    Superiorum    Ordinis. 

Friburgi   Brisgoviae.     B.  Herder.  Typographus  Editor  Pontificius. 

tQii.  8  plates.  Price  40  cents. 
The  student  will  find  here  in  parallel  columns  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  the  heresies  and  councils  of  the  Church,  and  the 
names  and  dates  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  western  and  eastern.  The 
dates  of  the  popes  are  taken  from  Ehrle,  with  Duchesne's  variations  in 
brackets:  those  of  the  writers,  from  half  a  dozen  scholars  both  Roman 
and  Protestant.  Matters  of  doubt  are  indicated,  as  are  also  the  vol- 
umes of  Migne  which  contain  the  works  of  the  respective  writers. 
The  Roman  order  of  councils  is  of  course  followed,  and  only  the  most 
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Alexander  Viets  Griswold  Allen,  1841-1908.  By  Chari.es  Lewis 
Slattery.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  30th 
Street,  New  York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Tpir.  Pp.  xii-j-296. 
Price  $2  net.     Postage   15  cents. 

The  story  of  the  biographer  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  the  author  of 
the  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  is  here  presented  to  the  public 
by  a  pupil  and  admirer,  who  is  himself  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
work  of  one  whose  life  was  given  to  religious  instruction.  The  volume 
is  of  moderate  size,  and  introduces  the  reader  very  sympatheticalty 
into  the  home-life,  the  class-roora  and  the  literary  labors  of  its  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Slattery  thinks  that  Professor  Allen  was  best  as  a  teacher, 
and  this  may  well  be  so,  judging  from  the  many  incidents  he  narrates 
and  the  testimonies  he  cites.  But  the  book  reveals  to  us  more  than 
a  teacher,  and  its  chief  excellence  will  be  we  venture  to  think,  that 
here  we  have  the  portrait  of  an  American  Broad  Churchman. 

The  impression  that  the  biography  leaves  is  that  Professor  Allen 
was  a  man  of  wide  rather  than  particular  interests,  a  scholar  fond  of 
generalizations  and  careless  of  detail.  He  defends  Froude  for  this.  It 
is  interesting  to  see,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  the  book  that  it  gives  us  a 
suificicntly  full  and  vivid  account  to  sec,  how  a  New  England  environ 
ment,  evangelical  parents,  a  democracy  of  churches,  semi-schisms  in  his 
own  denomination,  and  anti-supematuralism  all  about  worked  on  a 
sensitive  poetical  nature,  that  could  not  but  remain  true  to  the  demo- 
cracy of  its  home,  or  give  up  the  protestantism  in  which  it  was  nur- 
tured, and  resulted  in  a  thorough-going  Realism,  centering  in  the  In- 
carnation, and  almost  unmindful  of  ought  else  in  Christianity,  domin- 
ating all  his  thought. 

But  Dr.  Slattery  does  not  discuss  Professor  Allen's  theology  and 
neither  will  we.  The  reader  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  account 
of  young  Allen's  early  home  life  in  a  New  Hngland  rectory,  and  enjoy 
the  older  man's  estimates  of  contemporary  events  and  persons  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  There  are  a  portrait,  several  illustration  and  an 
index. 

Princeton.  KxsR  D.  MACMnxAN. 
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The  Atonemejtt  and  Modern  Thought.  Being  the  Donnellan  Lec- 
tures Before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  F.  R.  Montgomery 
Hitchcock.  B.D.,  Formerly  Scholar  and  University  Student.  Lon- 
don:   Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.     191 1.     Pp.  343. 

Tn  giving  a  brief  account  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Donnellan 
Lectures  on  the  Atomjment.  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  For  although  there  are 
twelve  chapters  in  the  volume,  there  is  little,  if  any,  advance  in  the 
thought.     The  same   ideas  are   repeated,  the   only  difference   between 
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the  variuUfi  cluipters  b«ing  that  the  Atonement   is   viewi 
fercnt  ajiglc  or  standpoint  in  each  chapter. 

In  their  polemic  aspect  these  lectures  arc  written  chi 
against  the  Satisfaction  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Mrj 
seems  never  to  grow  weary  of  repeating  that  the  Atonei^ 
"transaclional'*,  and  not  "substitutive",  and  not  "forensic",  ai 
^It  and  punishment  of  man's  sin  was  not  borne  by  Chi 
sinner's  substitute.  In  his  criticism,  moreover,  Mr.  Hi 
times  betrays  a  complete  failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning  i 
which  he  is  attacking,  as,  for  example,  when  he  rejects  the  i| 
imputation  of  the  sinner's  guilt  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  rid 
to  the  sinner,  on  the  ground  that  the  "transfer  of  morali 
possible.  It  would  seem  that  such  confusion  uf  thought  en 
inexcusable,  especially  in  view  of  the  countless  number  of] 
of  this  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Imputation  -which  i 
made  since  the  time  when  Socinus  made  use  of  it,  Furth^ 
seeking  to  eliminate  the  Satisfaction  doctrine  from  the  Scil 
author  appears  to  follow  a  mixed  method.  Jesus'  words  I 
blood  as  Covenant  blood  arc  not  ascribed  by  Mr.  Hitchcoi 
influence  of  Paul  upon  the  evangelist,  but  are  said  to  be  a  "cO 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  current  modes  of  thought.  But  not  t 
est  evidence  is  given  in  support  of  this  statement.  PauKs  stat^ 
the  other  hand,  are  not  explained  as  examples  of  the  infl 
Jewish  theology,  but  a  method  of  minimizing  exegesis  U  fo| 
rob  them  of  their  natural  meaning,  which  method  of  interpri 
the  case  of  2  Cor.  v.  21,  and  similar  passages,  becomes  so 
and  so  evidently  governed  by  dogmatic  considerations, 
void  of  any  scientific  validity. 

Turning  to  the  author's  own  view  of  the  Atonement,  it 
scribed  as  eclectic  The  idea  of  "vicarious  penitence"  (p. 
ployed  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  McLeod  Campbell. 
however,  is  made  to  show  how  the  sinless  Jesus  could  poss| 
penitence  for  sin,  since  He  was  entirely  free  from  it,  as  Mr  | 
repeatedly  asserts.  In  another  place  an  idea  of  the  Atoneanet 
to  that  of  "salvation  by  sample"  is  expressed  (p.  115)  in  ail 
to  explain  the  way  by  which  Christ's  death  atones  for  man*s 
other  times  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  said  to  manifest  the  holinesi 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  in  those  theories  of  the  A| 
which  the  late  Prof.  Stevens  characterized  as  "ethicized  govelj 
ism"  (p.  147)).  Mr.  Hitchcock's  characteristic  and  fundamcl 
of  the  Atonement,  however.  Is  expressed  by  the  words  "im* 
and  "identification'*.  God  is  immanent  in  humanity;  the  toC 
is  an  "intensification"  of  this  immanence,  and  the  Atonemei 
principal  phase  in  the  evolution  of  God  in  humanity".  Cttiist  ^ 
tified"  Himself  with  humanity  that  "in  Christ's  death  the  ra< 
i.  r.  died  to  sin  (p.  igj).  But  no  explanation  whatever  is  ( 
how   this   was   so   or  how   it  could  be,   or   what   possible   cd 
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Christ's  death  had  with  human  sin.  The  "identification"  of  Christ  with 
the  race  is  explicitly  said  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  be.  not  with  the  sin  of 
the  race,  but  with  its  "sadness  and  sorrows".  In  consequence  of  this, 
Cirtst  is  said  to  have  "felt"  God's  judgment  against  sin,  and  thus  to 
have  "conquered  it  in  Himself".  All  this,  however,  is  quite  unintelli- 
gible. H  the  guilt  of  man's  sin  was  not  imputed  to  Christ,  and,  if  in 
assuming  a  human  nature  in  the  Incarnation.  Christ  did  not  assume 
human  nature  conceived  as  a  whole  and  as  sinful,  it  is  inconceivable 
what  relation  His  death  could  have  had  to  man's  sin. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  apparently  wishes  to  state  the  view  of  Christ's  saving 
work  which  supposes  that  by  His  Incarnation  He  purified  human 
nature  potentially  for  all  men  and  conquered  sin  in  His  flesh;  but 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  presupposition  of  this  vicw» 
viz.,  that  Christ  assumed  in  His  Incarnation,  not  a  human  nature,  but 
generic  human  nature  regarded  as  sinful.  Consequently  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock seems  to  be  in  hopeless  confusion  whenever  he  tries  to  explain  the 
relation  of  Christ  and  His  saving  work  to  human  sin. 

Princeton.  C  W.  Hodge. 
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The  Christian  Hope.  A  Study  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 
By  WauAM  Adams  Brown.  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York  City.    New  York;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1912.    Pp.  216. 

This  is  a  popular  outline  of  some  of  the  main  ideas  of  Christian 
Eschatology.  limiting  itself  chiefly  to  the  idea  of  Immortality.  Dr, 
Brown  begins  by  stating  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  "permanent  con- 
tent" of  the  Christian  hope.  This  hope  is  first,  individualistic,  t.  e., 
it  involves  the  survival  of  the  individual  personality  after  death  in  a 
conscious  state;  secondly,  it  is  social,  1.  e.,  it  includes  the  idea  of  a 
society  of  individuals  or  a  Kingdom  of  God;  thirdly,  it  is  a  religious 
hope,  i.  0,.  it  is  a  hope  of  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ. 

Having  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  hope  as 
he  conceives  it.  Dr.  Brown  proceeds  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume 
to  give  a  history  of  the  early  conceptions  of  the  future  life.  These, 
he  says,  have  assumed  three  forms — that  of  a  life  on  this  earth  in  a 
resurrection  body:  that  of  a  life  of  moral  distinctions  in  an  under- 
world; and  that  of  a  purely  disembodied  existence  or  the  philosophical 
conception  of  Immortality.  After  tracing  the  rise  of  the  Idea  of  Ira- 
mortality  in  India  and  Greece,  the  author  outlines  the  Old  Testament 
idea  of  the  future  life,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  contribution 
which  Jesus  made  to  the  Christian  hope  by  His  teaching,  personality, 
and  especially  by  His  resurrection.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
which  states  the  "chief  historic  forms  of  the  Christian  hope" — Pre- 
millenarianism,  Purgatory,  and  the  idea  of  "instant  sanctification  at 
death",  finding  elements  of  truth  and  of  error  in  each  of  these  ideas. 
The  decline  of  faith  in  personal  immortality  and  the  modern  substi- 
tutes for  it,  are  next  discussed,  and  this  section  closes  with  a  chapter 
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cnt  with  belief  in  Christ's  continued  supremacy,  is  sufficient.  But 
this  is  simply  avoiding  the  issue  and  playing  with  words.  Jesus  either 
rose  from  the  dead,  in  which  case  of  course  His  resurrection  was 
bodily,  or  else  He  did  not  rise,  in  which  case  the  most  that  can  be 
asserted  is  the  immortality  of  His  human  soul,  and  then  our  whole 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  will  be  quite  contrary  to  that 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  This  attempt  of  Dr.  Brown  to  mediate 
between  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  naturalism  of  modern  thought  is  a  complete  failure,  as  every 
such  attempt  must  always  be. 
Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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Paul  in  Everyday  Life.  By  John  Douglas  Adam,  D.D.  New  York: 
Association  Press.    Cloth;  i6mo;  pp.  235.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  here  divided  into  brief  paragraphs  designed 
for  daily  devotional  use  during  a  period  of  forty-four  weeks.  Each 
group  of  verses  is  followed  by  a  short  comment  to  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation, to  guide  the  meditation,  and  to  suggest  the  personal  application. 
To  many  of  the  comments  brief  prayers  are  appended. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Adult  Class  at  Work.    Edited  by  John  T. 
Faris.     Philadelphia :    The   Westminster    Press.     Paper ;   pp.   38. 
Price  10  cents. 
No   department   of   the    Sabbath- School   Work   has   surpassed    the 
Adult  Gass  in  recent  development  and  in  manifest  importance.    This 
booklet  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  this 
sphere  of   religious   activity. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Millennial  Dawnism.  By  L  M.  Haldeman,  D.D.  Published  by 
Chas.  C.  Cook,  New  York.     Pp.  80.     Price  10  cents. 

This  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  a  popular  and  perilous  combination 
of  truth  and  error,  of  Christian  doctrines  and  antichristian  heresies. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 

True  Evangelism.  By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer.  New  York:  Gospel 
Publishing  House.     12  mo;  cloth;  pp.  157.    Price  50  cents. 

The  particular  value  of  this  discussion  lies  in  the  emphasis  which  is 
rightly  placed  upon  the  divine  factors  in  evangelistic  work.  The 
writer  warns  against  the  peril  of  confusing  evangelism  with  any  mere 
evangelistic  methods,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  convicting  power  of  the 
Spirit,  upon  the  necessary  instrumentality  of  the  inspired  word,  upon 
the  power  of  prayer,  and  upon  the  requisite  consecration  and  holiness 
of  the  evangelistic  workers. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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church,  Dr.  Spccr  was  specially  prepared  for  this  present  task  by  a 
recent  extended  tour  through  the  Republics  whose  problems  he  here 
discusses.  The  past  and  present  of  these  Republics  arc  tirst  reviewed, 
nrid  then  the  two  great  problems  are  considered,  the  prtibtein  of  educa- 
tion and  the  problem  of  religion. 

In  spite  of  the  educational  systems  which  have  been  established  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and  which  have  many  commend- 
able feature,  the  illiteracy  of  these  countries  is  surprising,  while  in  the 
less  advanced  nations  of  South  America  it  is  almost  incredible. 

The  illiteracy  is  less  startling,  however,  than  the  irrcHgion.  This  is 
the  second  and  supreme  problem;  it  is  closely  related  to  the  first;  and 
both  are  due  to  the  domination  and  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  this  church  is  peculiarly 
generous,  kindly  and  sympathetic;  but  as  this  church  exists  and  oper- 
ates in  South  America,  it  is  held  directly  responsible  for  apalling  social 
immorality  for  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  for  a  corrupt  priesthood,  for 
denying  to  the  people  access  to  the  Bible,  for  teaching  the  worship  of 
Mary  instead  of  faith  in  Christ,  for  abounding  and  degrading  idolatry 
and  superstitution  and  for  a  disastrous  confusion  of  religion  with 
politics.  This  arraignment  of  the  Roman  Church  is  justified  by  the 
quotations  from  abundant  authorities  and  witnesses,  and  is  followed  by 
chapters  dealing  with  the  South  American  Indians,  and  with  the  work 
of  Protestant  Missions.  "Are  such  mis^ons  warratttcd" ;  this  is  the 
great  question,  with  which  the  discussion  closes.  An  affirmative  answer 
is  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  already  adduced  concern- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  the  certain  and  inevitable 
opposition  of  this  church,  it  is  urged  that  the  work  should  be  continued 
in  a  spirit  which  is  irenic,  sympathetic  and  hopeful. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The   Chinese  Rkvqlutiok.     By  the   Rev.   Arthur  J.    Brown,   D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church,   U.   S.   A.     New    York :    Student   Volunteer    Movement. 

Cloth;  illustrated;  16  mo;  pp.  217.     Price  75  cents  net. 

No  events  of  modern  history  are  of  larger  significance  to  the  world 

than  the  sudden  awakening  and  reconstruction  of  China.     The  recent 

political   revolution,   which    has   resuhed   in    the   establishment   of   the 

*'Great  Chinese  Repnblic",  is  but  one.  if  the  most  surprising,  of  these 

developments.     Its  causes  and  occasions  are  more  or  less  familiar  in 

the  Western  world ;  yet  the  former  reach  far  back  into  the  last  cen- 

turj*.  and  the  latter  have  not  been  perfectly  clear  as  set   forth  in  the 

popular  press.     All  intelligent  readers  will  be  gratified  to  find  in  this 

volume  by  Doctor  Brown  a  popular  but  illuminating  discussion  of  this 

recent  and  important  national  movement.     The  author  visited   China 

in  1901  and  again  in  1908,  and  has  for  years  been  a  careful  student  of 

Chinese  affairs;  he  therefore  writes  with  a  true  breadth  of  vision  and 

an  evident  familiarity  with  the  great  facts  under  consideration.     The 
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a  future  glorious  manifestation  of  Christ  must  necessarily  deny  the 
present  invisible  presence  of  their  Lord.  Those  who  are  cherishing 
the  "blessed  hope  of  the  appearing  of  the  Savior"  most  certainly  believe 
in  his  spiritual  and  personal  presence,  and  they  are  grateful  to  those 
who,  like  this  author,  aid  them  in  more  fully  realizing  this  truth.  In 
presenting  his  theme  the  writer  treats  of  the  divine  presence  as  "veiled 
in  nature/'  "localized  in  the  Old  Testament,"  "visualized  in  the  incar- 
nation," "spiritualized  in  the  resurrection,"  "univeisalized  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  ''operative  now  in  saving,  healing,  comforting,  judging,  reign- 
ing." When  the  writer  turns  from  the  polemical  to  the  devotional 
treatment  of  his  theme,  and  confines  himself  to  ics  simpler  and  more 
familiar  aspects,  lie  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  For  instance,  no  one 
could  read  his  chapters  on  "The  Recognition  of  the  Presence,"  and 
"The  Practice  of  the  Presence/'  without  recognizing  anew  the  nearness 
of  our  living,  divine.  Lord. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Pastor  His  Own  Evangelist.  By  the  F.  M.  Barton  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.    Cloth ;  8vo ;  pp.  477. 

A  great  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
As  Dr.  Chapman  indicates  in  a  prefatory  note,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  the  work  of  special  evangelists  is  not  needed,  or  that  pastors 
cannot  helpfully  assist  one  another  in  special  services;  but  the  book 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  each  pastor  should  undertake  definite  evangel- 
istic work  in  his  own  church  and  parish.  The  book  opens  with  a 
chapter  by  Dr.  Goodell,  which  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation 
for  a  revival.  The  remainder  of  the  book  contains  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  eighteen  special  services.  In  the  case  of  each  service,  texts 
are  given  for  particular  themes,  followed  by  certain  outlines  for  ser- 
mons upon  these  texts.  Suggestions  are  then  given  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  service.  Then  "seed  thoughts"  are  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  the  theme  of  the  service.  And  lastly,  illustrations  are 
given  bearing  upon  the  special  message  which  the  service  is  designed  to 
impress.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  crutch  on  which  the  minister 
is  to  lean,  but  rather  as  a  suggestive  guide  and  an  inspiring  helper. 
The  present  edition  of  the  book  is  the  third  which  has  appeared,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  both  the  popularity  of  the  book  and  the  help 
it  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  many  pastors  who  have  used  it  in 
arranging  special  services.  The  suggestions  which  the  book  contains 
are  practical.  The  subjects  are  well  adapted  for  a  series  of  evangelistic 
services,  and  the  illustrations  are  vivid  and  modern.  The  book  is  to  be 
cordially  commended  to  all  pastors  who  desire  help  in  more  faithfully 
accomplishing  their  work  as  evangelists. 

Princeton.  *  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Analyzed  Bible.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 
The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.     New  York:   Fleming  H.   Revell   Company. 
Qoth;  12  mo;  pp.  307,  280.    Price,  $1.00  each. 
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and  Exegesis.  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto.  London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Large  crown  8vo;  pp.  235.  Price  2  shillings. 
This  second  volume  of  the  series  fully  meets  the  expectation  aw.ik- 
ened  by  the  first,  and  merits  the  same  high  praise.  It  is  characterized 
by  careful  exegesis,  spiritual  insight,  and  definite  application.  While 
traversing  passages  which  for  ages  have  been  the  battlefields  of  theo- 
logians, the  spirit  is  never  controversial  and  the  immediate  and  con- 
tinual aim  is  practical. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Ebdman. 


I 


One  Hl'Ndred  Prayer  Meeting  Talks  and  Plans.  By  F.  M.  Barton, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     Cloth;  8vo;  pp.  544.     Price.  ^.00. 

Any  effort  to  arouse  new  interest  and  to  add  increased  vigor  to  the 
church  prayer  meeting  should  be  cordially  welcomed.  This  volume 
cannot  fail  to  assist  in  such  a  movement.  It  opens  with  a  brief  intro- 
ductory note  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  London,  suggesting  the  possible 
power  of  the  church  prayer  meeting.  Then  follow  one  hundred  brief 
suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the  mid-week  service  of  prayer.  A 
number  of  testimonies  are  added  from  pastors  who  have  in  greater  or 
less  degree  solved  the  serious  problems  which  arc  related  to  the  mid- 
week service.  AH  this  consumes  but  thirty  pages.  The  remaining  five 
hundred  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  twelve  hundred  illus- 
trations which  are  appended  to  the  brief  outlines  suggested  for  one 
hundred  and  four  prayer  meeting  talks.  These  topics  are  divided  into 
two  portions.  The  first  series  relate  to  various  problems  of  Christian 
life.  The  second  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  Christ  as  contained  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Thus  material  is  suggested  for  two  complete 
years  of  mid-week  services.  It  is  possibly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
targe  a  mass  of  illustrative  material  has  been  introduced,  as  the  price 
of  the  volume  must  be  necessarily  high.  It  might  have  been  better  to 
have  published  the  brief  suggestions  relative  to  the  prayer  meeting, 
and  to  have  appended  the  material  for  a  few  typical  services.  However, 
if  judiciously  used,  and  not  employed  to  escape  proper  labor,  these 
outlines  and  illustrations  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  average  pastor. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmas. 

Ideals  and  Principles  of  Chl'rch  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Barry, 
M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Imported  by  Charles  ScriJ>- 
ner's  Sons.    Cloth;  12  mo;  pp.  206.     I'rice  Si. 25  "ct. 

In  his  introductory  note  to  this  important  volume,  written  shortly  be- 
fore the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  the  author,  Professor  James 
Denny  very  truly  suggests  that  while  the  problem  of  Christian  unity  is 
exciting  such  wide  interest  and  is  being  so  earnestly  discussed,  many 
advocates  of  variou."!  programmes  seem  to  have  little  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  or  even  of  the  true  ideal  to  be  attained ;  and  he  intimates 
that  the  assumptions  so  unreflectingly  made  by  such  "advocates  of 
union"  will  be  rudely  shaken  when  they  come  face  to  face  with  the 
real  problems  which  their  theories  imply  or  which  must  be  met  be- 
fore any  plan  can  be  consummated. 
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for  Christian  brotherhood,  in  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  are  found  "signs  of  hope"  that  there  will  be  discovered 
the  necessary  synthesis  of  authority  and  liberty,  of  faith  and   free- 
dom. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A  Christian's  Habits.  By  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.  Philadelphia.  The 
Westminster  Press.     i2mo;  114  pp.     Price  50  cents. 

The  treatment  of  any  theme  by  Dr.  Speer  is  certain  to  be  marked  by 
clearness,  originality  and  deep  moral  earnestness.  Such  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  fourteen  brief  chapters  which  deal  with  the  laws  of 
spiritual  and  mental  habit  as  applied  to  the  Christian  life.  The  messages 
are  especially  designed  for  the  young,  and  suggest  the  need  and  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  the  habits  of  prayer,  of  right  thinking,  of 
prompt  doing,  of  wise  spending,  of  decision,  of  finding  and  following 
the  will  of  God. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Romance  of  the  Engush  Bible.  By  John  T.  Paris.  Philadel- 
phia :    The  Westminster  Press.    6$  pp. ;  12  mo.    Price  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  brief  but  not  the  least  important  of  the  long 
list  of  discussions  called  forth  by  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of 
the  King  James  Version.  It  recounts  concisely  most  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  fascinating  history  of  the  English  versions,  even  glancing  at  the 
story  of  the  early  manuscripts  and  concluding  with  references  to  the 
revision  of  1881-1885  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  American  Standard 
Edition.  The  little  book  can  hardly  fail  to  realize  the  hope  of  the 
writer  which  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  inquire  for  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  volumes  in  which  the  story  is  more  fully  told. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmak. 

Welfare  Work  of  Corporations.    By  Mary  Lathrop  Goss.    Philadel- 
phia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society.     Paper;  12  mo:  pp. 
36.     Price  10  cents  net. 
In  discussing  the  various  activities  designed  by  employers  to  im- 
prove the   circumstances   of  workmen,   the   writer   traces   the   origin 
of    the   general    movement    to    Germany   and    especially   to    the   steel 
works  of  Frederick  Krupp  &  Co.,  at  Essen.     The  special  provision 
for    physical    safety    and    comfort,    the    opportunity    for    recreation, 
the    educational    advantages,    the    provision    of    suitable    homes,    the 
establishment  of  provident  funds  and  pensions,  in  short,  all  the  ef- 
forts which  are  commonly  classed  under  the  term  of  Welfare  Work 
are  here  illustrated  in  the  provisions  made  by  certain  great  corporations 
both  in  America  and  abroad. 
Princeton.  Charles  R  Erdman. 

With  You  Always.  A  Sequel  to  *'Over  Against  the  Treasury".  By 
Col'rtenay  H.  Fenn,  D.D.,  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
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Peking,    China.      Philadelphia:      The    Westminster     Pro 

i2mo:  pp.  238;  75  cents  net. 
"After  the  Convention   comes  the   Campaign.'"      As    a   seqii 
now    celebrated   missionary    plea^   "Over   Against    the    Trca&l 
Fenn  gives  this  imaginative  account  of  tlie  practical  resultj 
confidently  be  expected  in  any  church,  wheti  its  of5cers   and 
thoroughly    appropriate    the    promise    of    the    presence    of    tJ 
Christ.     It  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  description   of  i 
means  that  may  be  uscil  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective  cami 
home   and    foreign    missions, 

An  introductory  chapter,  giving  a  resume  of  the  earlier 
furnishes  the  present  story  its  setting.  Tlic  Rev.  John  Star 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Jaronsett,  had,  in  lieu  c 
mon  on  the  Sunday  morning  devoted  to  the  annual  oflfering- 
eign  missions,  told  his  people  of  a  remarkable  dream  he  had 
night  before,  in  which  he  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  "Over  aga 
treasury"  and  observing  the  gifts  of  the  contributors.  The  r 
of  the  congregation  were  then  asked  to  come  again  in  the  even 
to  make  their  offering  under  the  influence  of  the  conviction  th; 
Qirist  was  as  really  present  as  though  seen  with  the  eyes 
flesh.  The  amazing  results  are  here  tabulated  in  ten  chapters, 
of  these  sketch  the  realization  of  an  adequate  missionary  pro? 
along  the  lines  of  the  "Seven  Characteristic  Features  of  the  Si 
Missionary  Church",  so  much  emphasized  by  the  Laymen's  Mis 
Movement,  while  the  remaining  three  chapters  deal  with  the 
mentary  topics:  "A  Missionary  Session".  *'A  Parish  Abroad 
"Delinite  Prayer  and  F.ffort  to  Secure  Volunteers". 

The  developments  are  somewliRt  too  idealistically  sketched  I 
duce  the  niaxinium  of  verisimilitude;  especially  does  the  tim< 
too  limited  for  the  uinrvcllous  transportation  of  this  staid  and 
ually  lethargic  church.  Nevertheless,  as  the  author  reminds  1 
dare  never  call  this  ideal  impracticable,  since  it  is  none  othe 
that  presented  by  our  Lord  himself  as  the  true  task  of  the  king( 
The  book  ought  to  he  road  by  every  pastor.  It  cannot  fail  to  i 
him  to  greater  faith,  courage  and  perseverance  in  developing  th 
sionary  spirit  and  service  of  bis  people.  And  it  is  even  more 
hoped  that  this  commanding  presentation  concerning  the  great 
of  missions  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  and  hearts  of  many  , 
cluirch  mc'iibcrs  who  are  nigh  unto  perishing  for  lack  of  the  vis 
the  living  Lord  and  for  their  failure  to  obey  his  will  with  resp 
the  unevangcti^ed  nations  of  to-day. 

FriuiCtcu.  Fkfdfrick   W.   Loets*  j 

.Moii.M.    LkAIiKKSHIP    AM)   THK    MlNtSTRV.       By    EpWARD   E.    KeEDY.    .A 

of  "The   Naturalness  of  Christian   Life".     Boston  :   Horace  V 
Company,     iotj.     i2mo;   pp.  vii,  200. 
With  great    force  and  charm  of   style  the  writer  discusses   this 
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ject  from  the  following  points  of  view :  religion  as  the  ground  or 
source  of  leadership;  the  spirit  of  leadersliip;  religion  as  the  equip- 
ment for  leadership;  the  ministry;  loss  of  leadership;  the  power  to 
constrain  or  lead;  the  leader's  program;  the  training  for  leadership. 
As  to  substance  of  thought,  there  is  little  new  in  this  volume :  the 
main  idea  is  that  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  in  daily  life  >ields  the 
superior  type  of  character  that  alone  is  fitted  for  moral  leadership. 
But  many  an  old  truth  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel  is  here  set  forth  with  such  simplicity,  beauty  and  compell- 
ing power  that  one  feels  himself  aliernately  tilled  with  a  noble  dis- 
content with  his  past  attainments  and  with  stern  resolves  to  make  the 
life  of  trust  in,  and  devotion  to,  Christ  a  more  influential  reality. 
Princeton.  Fkederick  W.  Loetschek. 

A  Way  or  Honor  and  Other  College  Sermons.  By  Hexry  Kincmax, 
D.D.     Fleming  Revcll  Company.     1911.    8vo,  pp.  210. 

These  fourteen  sermons  were  delivered  by  the  autlior  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Garemont,  California,  in  which  the  congregation 
is  made  up  largely  of  the  students  of  Pomona  College.  The  discourses 
make  much  of  Christ's  character  and  influence  upon  his  followers,  and 
put  the  chief  stress  upon  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  Simple 
in  style,  affluent  in  illustrative  material,  and  strong  in  their  hortatory 
appeals,  they  are  rather  loose  in  structure,  and  vague  in  their  didactic 
elements.  Prevailingly  topical  in  the  method  of  development,  they 
commonly  present  but  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  truth  suggested 
by  the  unrestricted  forms  of  most  of  the  themes  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loei-scheh. 

Some  or  God's  MtxisTERs.     By  William   Malcolm   Maccregor.  D.D., 
St  Andrew's  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh:  T.  & 
T.  Clark.     iQio.     Imported  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     8vo;  pp. 
X,  297.     $1-75  net. 
The  substance,  diction,  st>'Ie,  and  masterful  technique  of  these  ser- 
mons  make   them   exceedingly   intercstinvr,   suKgestive,   and   spiritually 
helpful.  It  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  this  kind  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  review  during  the  year.     Dr.  Macgregor  is  a  preacher  of 
great  power.    His  messages  deserve  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  his 
homiletic  methods  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  every  minister  who 
desires  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  preaching  the  Word. 
Princeton .  Frederick   W.    Loetsc  h  er. 


RT'\TTTMisrHER  Choral,  ALTARWFfJFV  tTxn  Ghirchischr  Rhytrmev.  in 

ihrem  Wesen   dargestellt   dnrch   cine   Rhythmik  des   einstimmigen 

Gcsangcs  auf  Grund  der  Accente:  von  Frieorich   St/'cco,  Pastor. 

Gfitcrsloh ;     Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.     1906. 

We  are  presented  here  with  a  portly  tome  of  four  hundred  and  five 
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American   Baptist  Publication   Society :  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Sl  Louis,  Toronto,  Can.     1912.    Price,  10  cents  net. 
This  is  an  admirable  little  pamphlet,  as  true  as  it  is  timely,  by  the 
well  known  author  of  the  classic  work  tn  English  on  The  Family. 
Princeton.  William   Brenton  Green'E,  Jr. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  July:  J,  Warschauer, 
Present  Position  of  Liberal  Theology  in  Great  Britain;  James  W. 
Thompson,  Alleged  Persecution  of  Christians  at  Lyons  in  177;  W.  K. 
\Vright,  Psychological  Definition  of  Religion;  Hugh  R.  Mackintosh, 
The  Liberal  Conception  of  Jesus  in  its  Strength  and  its  Weakness; 
Theodore  Soares,  Practical  Theology  and  Ministerial  Efficiency. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  July:  A.  Troelstra,  Organic  Unity  of  the 
Old  Testament;  W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  Reasonable  Biblical  Criticism;  G. 
Masgoliouth,  Sadducean  Christians  of  Damascus;  Edward  M.  Mer- 
RiNS,  Ministry  of  Pain  (II) :  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Two  New  Volumes 
in  the  International  Critical  Commentary;  David  F.  Bonner,  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Industrial  Problem ;  Eduard  F.  Konig,  History  of  the 
Religion  of  Israel  and  its  Newer  Representation;  Howell  M.  Haydn, 
Paul's  Transformation  in  Character. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  Arthur  C.  Headlam, 
John  Henry  Newman ;  C.  H.  Turner,  Gospel  Narrative  of  our  Lord's 
Burial;  Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Edward  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
C.  J.  Shebbeare,  Probabilism;  C.  A.  Brigcs,  Symbolics  and  Irenics; 
Gerald  S.  Davies,  Charterhouse  in  London;  C.  F.  Burney,  New  Ara- 
maic Papyri  and  Old  Testament  History;  Arthur  Ogle,  Liberal 
Churchmen  and  the  Welsh  Bill. 

East  &  West,  London,  July:  Harry  Johnston,  Value  to  the  World 
of  Christian  Missions;  Charles  Haldon,  Foreign  Missions  and  Eng- 
lish Literature;  Bishop  Gibson,  Training  of  South  African  Mission- 
aries; C.  F.  Andrews,  King's  Visit  to  Delhi;  R.  M.  Weitbrecht, 
Language  Study  from  a  Missionary  Standpoint;  Susan  Ballard, 
Buddhist  monastry  in  Japan;  T.  P.  George,  Land  of  wood  and  water 
(Jamaica)  ;  Canon  Rivington,  An  Indian  village  Cult;  Service  abroad, 
by  one  who  has  tried  it;  Indian  Religious  census,  by  the  Editor. 

Expositor,  London,  September:  Erskine  Hill,  Apocalyptic  Element 
in  our  Lord's  Teaching;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  Termin- 
ology of  the  Mystery-Religions :  James  Stalker,  Studies  in  Conversion. 
8.  Chalmers;  John  Oman,  Personality  and  Grace.  9.  Justification; 
Arthur  Carr,  The  Indwelling  Trinity;  W.  J.  Cunningham  Pike,  The 
Angels  at  the  Empty  Tomb:  A  Study  in  Synoptics;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  August :  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition ; 
C.  Anderson  Scott.  The  Dualistic  Element  in  the  Thinking  of  St. 
Paul;  Paul  Peine,  Positive  Theological  Research  in  Germany;  A.  E. 
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Jewish  Quarterly  Rei^ew,  Philadelphia,  July:  Mayer  Sulzberger, 
Polity  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews;  H.  Brody,  A  Tokehah  by  Saadya  Gaon; 
Max  1*  Margolis,  Recent  Biblical  Literature;  David  Phiupsox. 
Lazarus'  "Ethics  of  Judaism" ;  Israel  Friedlander^  Krauss'  "A  Moses 
Legend". 

Jewish  Rei'iew,  London  and  New  York,  July :  L.  P.  Rastorgoueff, 
Disabilities  of  the  Jews  in  Russia;  H.  Sperling,  Jewish  Sectaries,  III; 
The  Chassidim;  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers,  Holland  and  Some  of  Her  Jews; 
M.  Braxn,  Jewry  on  the  Eve  of  the  XXth  Century;  L.  Goetz,  The 
Ritual  Murder  Charge. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  Vol.  XXXI.  Part  11 :  Royden 
K.  Yerkes,  Some  Kotes  on  the  Use  of  Sk  i"  Genesis;  George  A. 
Barton.  Original  Home  of  the  Story  of  Job;  Andrew  D.  Heffern, 
The  Four  Women  in  St.  Matthew's  Genealogy  of  Christ;  George  D. 
Castor,  Relation  of  Mark  to  Source  of  Q ;  Edgar  J.  GooDSPEtu,  Vocabu- 
lary of  Luke  and  Acts;  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Some  Phases  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem. 

Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Worcester,  July:  W.  D.  Wallis, 
Fear  in  Religion;  James  H.  Leuba,  Dynamism,  the  Primitive  Nature 
Philosophy;  Josiah  Morse,  Prejudice.  Education  and  Religion;  F.  T. 
Mayer-Oakes,  Reestablishment  of  Religious  Conviction;  J.  H.  Kaplan, 
Modern  Judaism. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  July:  H.  Kelly,  Meaning 
of  Mysticism;  A.  Spaonolo,  Fragment  of  an  Unknown  Latin  Version 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions;  A.  Spagnolo  and  C.  H.  Turner,  An 
Early  Version  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Apostolic  Canon;  A.  Souter,  Frei- 
burg Fragments  of  a  MS.  of  the  Pelagian  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul;  H.  S.  Cronin,  Examination  of  Some  Omissions  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  in  St.  John's  Gospel;  V.  Ammundsen,  Rule  of  Truth 
in  Irenaeus;  R.  H.  Connolly,  The  Book  of  Life;  H.  Stuart  Jones, 
Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Callistus. 

I^ondon  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  J.  Rendel  Harris,  A 
New  St.  Teresa;  Alfred  E.  Garvie.  One  World,  One  Gospel,  and  One 
Church ;  George  Jackson,  Dean  Church :  An  Appreciation ;  E.  E. 
Kellett,  The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament;  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey, 
Puritanism:  its  Merits  and  its  Mistakes;  Dora  M.  Jones.  English 
Writers  and  the  Making  of  Italy;  R.  Newton  Flew,  The  Apocalypse: 
A  Study  of  Methods. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  July:  E.  Brennecke,  Inter- 
relation of  Body  and  Soul;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  Reinhard  Buchwald's 
Preface  to  Luther's  Letters ;  E.  P.  H.  Pfatteicher,  Our  Educational 
Ideals  at  Work;  Clarence  E.  Krumbholz,  Hellenism  and  Christianity; 
Fritz  O.  E\*ers,  The  Law  with  Jesus  and  Paul;  J.  R.  P.  Sclater, 
Duty  of  Mental  Sympathy;  J.  C.  Mattes,  The  Reconstructed  Christ 
and  the  Reconstructionists,  II;  Charles  R.  Keiter,  Immigration  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  Relation  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States ;  John  D.  M.  Brown,  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  III ; 
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Open  Court,  Chicago,  August:  Arthur  MacDon'Ald,  Mentality  of 
Nations  in  Connection  with  Patho-Social  Conditions;  Paul  Carus, 
Life  of  Goethe;  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  A  Pawnee  Mystery;  A. 
Kampmeier,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus. 

Philosophical  Rez'tew^  Lancaster  and  New  York,  July:  A.  W. 
Moore,  Bergson  and  Pragmatism;  Frank  Thilly,  Relation  of  Con- 
sciousness and  Object  in  Sense-Perception;  George  H.  Sabine,  De- 
scriptive and  Normative  Sciences;  W.  H.  Sheldon,  Consistency  and 
Ultimate  Dualism. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster,  September:  Oscar  Ewald,  Phil- 
osophy in  Germany  in  1911;  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Problem  of  Time 
in  Recent  French  Philosophy;  George  H.  Sabine,  Professor  Bosan- 
quet's  Logic  and  the  Concrete  Universal;  Edward  U  Schaub,  Hegel's 
Criticism  of  Fichte's  Subjectivism  L 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  July:  John  S.  Stahr,  Wil- 
liam James;  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  The  Marks  of  the  Prophet;  A.  O. 
Reiter,  Place  of  the  Christian  Minister  in  Organized  Society;  Ed- 
ward S.  Bromer,  Is  Walt  Whitman  the  Best  Representative  of  Ameri- 
ca's Independent  Spirit  in  Poetry?;  Oswin  S.  Frantz,  Place  of  Paul 
in  Early  Christianity;  Paul  B.  Rupp,  The  Minister  and  the  New 
Theology;  A.  V.  Hiester,  Contemporary  Sociology. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  July:  Joseph  Palmer,  Contem- 
poraneous Origin  of  the  Gospels ;  Samuel  Z.  Batten,  Priesthood  of 
all  Believers;  Ryland  Knight,  Ultimate  Authority  in  Moral  Truth; 
H.  W.  Provence,  Challenge  of  the  New  China;  J.  C.  Hilden,  John 
Stuart  Mill  on  "Nature";  A.  R.  Abernathy,  Jesus  the  Prince  of  the 
World. 

Bulletin  d'ancienne  Htthature  et  d'archcologie  chrStiennes,  Paris, 
Juillet:  A.  Puech,  Les  origines  du  Priscillianisme  et  I'orthodoxie  de 
Priscillien  (Fin);  Pierre  de  Labriolle,  Refrigerium;  Pierre  Batifpol, 
Un  pretendu  hypogee  gnostique  du  IVe  siecle. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Julio-Agosto :  Lris  G.  Alonso  Gktino, 
Don  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  t  19  Mayo  de  1912;  Mariano 
Maestre,  Budismo  y  basilidismo;  Francisco  Marin-S6la.  La  homo- 
geneidad  de  la  doctrina  catolica;  Alberto  Colunga,  De  ciencia  de  las 
religiones;  Josfe  D.  Gafo,  De  cuestiones  sociales;  E.  Colunga,  De 
derecho  eclesiastico. 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  St.  Louis,  August :  Die  Modemisten  im  Papstum 
nach  ihrer  eigenen  Darstellung;  Die  Assyriologie  und  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment; Martin  Luther. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Juillet-Aout :  Albert  Con- 
DAMIN,  Trois  poemes  de  Jercmic;  Michel  Debi^vre,  La  definition  du 
Concile  de  Vienne  sur  Tame,  6  mai  1312;  Paul  Galtier.  Les  droits 
du  Demon  et  I'obeissance  du  Christ;  Joseph  de  Guibkrt.  L^nc  source 
de  saint  Jean  Damascene,  de  Fide  orthodoxa;  Leonce  de  Grandmaison, 
La  Semaine  d'ethnologie  religieuse. 

Revue  BctUdictine,  Paris.  Juillet:  J.  Chapman,  The  Diatessaron 
and  the  western  text  of  the  Gospels;  G.  Morin,  I.  Une  production 
in^dite  de  Tecole  de  S.  Augustin.    11.  Le  Meltis  castellum  des  chore- 
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